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PREFACE 


EARLY  in  the  snniiner  of  A.  D.  1882  tlie  publishers  of  this  work  called  upon 
the  author  to  confer  on  the  defiirableness  of  iesning  a  Baptist  history.  He 
laid  before  them  the  histories  extant  by  our  write m,  commending  their  merits* 
They  said  that,  after  examination  of  these,  whilst  each  filled  a  pecuUai*  niche  in 
Baptist  liistorj,  they  were  satisfied  that  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work  was 
demanded  by  the  present  public  want,  and  requested  hira  to  undertake  the  task  of 
preparing  one. 

This  request  was  declined  on  account  of  its  inherent  difficulty  and  the  pressure 
of  a  large  New  York  pastorate.  He  submitted  two  or  three  weighty  names  of 
thoee  who,  in  his  judgment,  were  in  every  way  better  qualified  for  the  work^  among 
them  the  late  Dr.  William  R  WilliauLs,  and  wrote  letters  of  iutroduction  to  these 
several  gentlemen.  In  a  few  weeks  tliey  returned,  stating  that  they  had  consulted 
not  only  those  referred  to,  but  other  well-known  Baptist  vvritei"s,  each  of  whom 
suggested  that,  as  the  author  had  devoted  yeai-s  to  the  examination  of  the  subject, 
he  owed  it  to  his  denomination  to  write  and  pobli&h  thereon. 

After  fuller  consideration  he  consented  to  make  the  attempt,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  should  be  entirely  imfettered  in  regard  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  work  should  be  written.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  as  Baptists  are  in  no 
way  the  authors  or  offspring  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  that,  therefore,  their  history 
cannot  be  written  on  the  current  methods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  attempt 
to  show  that  any  religious  budy  has  come  down  from  the  Apostles  an  unchanged 
people  ia  of  itself  an  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  contradicts  the  facts  of  history, 

Trnth  only  is  changeless,  and  only  as  any  people  have  held  to  the  truth  in  its 
purity  and  primitive  simplicity  has  the  world  had  an  unchanging  religion.  The 
truth  has  been  held  by  individual  men  and  scattered  companies,  but  never  in  nn- 
broken  continuity  by  any  sect  as  such.  Sect  after  sect  has  appeared  and  held  it  for 
a  time,  then  has  destroyed  itself  by  mixing  error  with  the  truth ;  again,  the  truth 
Iiajs  evinced  its  divinity  by  ridng  afresh  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  organized  people, 
to  perpetuate  its  diffusion  in  the  earth. 

It  is  enough  to  show  that  wliat  Cbrist^s  churches  were  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, that  the  Baptist  churches  of  to-day  find  themselves.  The  truths  held  by  thera 
have  never  died  since  Christ  gave  them,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  that  any  people 
hare  maintained  these  truths  they  have  been  the  true  Baptists  of  the  world.    The 
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writer,  therefore,  refused  to  be  bound  in  his  investigations  by  an  iron  obligation  to 
show  a  succession  of  people  who  have  held  all  the  principles,  great  and  small,  of  any 
sect  now  existing — no  more  and  no  less. 

When  Eoger  Williams  left  his  followers  they  were  in  great  trepidation  lest 
they  had  not  received  baptism  in  regular  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  if  any 
body  else  had.  They  heard,  however,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  a  list  of  reg- 
ularly baptized  descendants  from  the  Apostles,  and  were  half  persuaded  to  send 
their  brother,  Tliomas  Olney,  to  obtain  it  at  her  hands.  Still,  on  the  second  sober 
thought,  they  could  not  swallow  this  dose  of  the  essence  of  popery,  and  concluded 
not  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Whereupon  Backus  solemnly  says,  that  at 
length  they  '  concluded  such  a  course  was  not  expedient,  but  believing  that  now 
they  were  got  into  the  right  way,  determined  to  persevere  therein.'  Thus,  once 
more,  wisdom  was  justified  in  her  children,  under  the  application  of  the  radical 
anti-Bomish  principle  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  only  touch- stone  of  Chris- 
tian history.  The  men  who  obey  it  in  all  things  to-day,  the  men  who  have  obeyed 
it  since  it  was  written,  and  the  men  who  wrote  it,  are  of  one  flock,  under  the  one 
Shepherd,  whose  holy  body  John  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

The  author  has  aimed,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  command  accuracy  of  statement 
with  a  style  adapted  to  the  common  reader  in  our  churches,  thus  especially  reaching 
and  interesting  the  young  and  making  the  work  a  reliable  reference  for  all. 

A  lamentable  lack  of  intelligence  exists  amongst  us  in  regard  to  our  origin  and 
principles  as  Baptists.  This  book  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  putting  within  the 
reach  of  all  such  facts  as  shall  inform  them  of  their  religious  history  and  what  it 
cost  the  fathers  of  our  faith  to  defend  the  same. 

While  cumbrous  notes  have  been  dispensed  with,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  honestly  desire  to  inform  themselves,  references  upon  important  points  to  au- 
thorities, mostly  Pedobaptists,  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  For  the  same 
reason  the  work  is  a  defense  and  an  exposition  of  our  distinctive  principles,  as  well  as 
a  history.  Biography  is  here  combined  with  history  proper,  and  numerous  portraits 
are  given,  chiefiy  of  those  not  now  living. 

The  engravings  of  the  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  steel-plate  of  the 
author,  have  been  executed  by  the  experienced  hand  of  John  D.  Felter,  Esq.,  whose 
ability  and  artistic  skill  are  widely  recognized.  The  letter-press  and  mechanical  finish 
of  the  book  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  even  in  this  age  of  elegant  printing,  and  be- 
speak the  public  favor  for  the  gentlemanly  publishers,  who,  by  their  enlarged 
business  generosity,  have  secured  to  the  reading  public  this  volume  in  the  best  style 
of  the  printing  art. 

Whilst  the  author  has  noticed  at  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Baptists  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  he  has  not  been  able  to  present,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  history  of  local  churches  and  associations.  To  have  attempted  this 
would  have  extended  the  work  far  beyond  the  prescribed  limit,  and,  owing  to  the 
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great  number  of  Baptist  chnrcliee,  the  result  must  necef^^arily  have  been  meager  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  in  all  candor,  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose of  history  and  the  maintenance  of  truth.  He  sends  it  forth  with  the  prayer 
that  it  may  fultil  its  mission  and  afford  profit  to  all  who  peruse  its  pages.  Despite 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  mistakes,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  have  crept  into  the 
text,  but  on  discovery  they  will  be  promptly  corrected  hereafter. 

It  was  desirable  to  seeJc  the  aid  of  several  young  scholars,  specialists  in  their 
departments,  who  have  rendered  valuable  service  by  the  examination  of  scarce  books 
and  documents,  and  submitted  their  own  suggestions  for  consideration.  Of  these  it 
is  epecially  pleasant  to  mention  : 

Rev.  W.  W,  Everts,  Jr.,  of  Philadelpliia^  who  has  devoted  a  large  portion  nf  his 
life  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  lias  had  rare  opportonitifs,  as  a  student 
in  Germany,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  Continental  Bap- 
tists.    He  has  made  his  investigations  with  great  care  and  enthusiasm ; 

Henry  C.  Vedder,  Esq.,  a  junior  editor  of  the  *  Examiner,'  and  an  editor  of  the 
*  Baptist  Qnarterl}'.'  He  is  especially  at  home  in  all  tliat  relates  t>o  the  Baptists  in 
the  tiDie  of  the  English  C^oinmonwealth,  and  has  shown  superior  ability  in  examining 
that  period ; 

Rev,  George  E.  Horr,  Jr.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  American  period  of  our  history,  and  in  his  researches  has  made  free  use  of 
tlie  libraries  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  turning  them  to  most  profitable  accounts 

The  first  two  of  these  gentlemen  have  also  read  the  proofs  of  the  respective 
departments  to  which  they  have  thus  contributed. 

Rev.  J,  Spinther  James,  of  Wales,  was  recommended  by  Rev,  Hugh  Jones, 
late  president  of  the  Llangollen  College,  as  quite  competent  to  make  investigations 
in  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Baptists.  Ttiese  he  has  made  and  submitted,  having 
had  special  facilities  for  i?i formation  in  the  library  of  that  institution, 

Hon.  Honitio  Gates  Jones,  of  Plnladelphia,  consented  to  prepare  a  full  Baptist 
bibliography,  but  a  press  of  legal  business  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his 
w-ork,  after  devoting  much  tinie  to  tlie  subject. 

The  portraits  of  these  gentlemen  are  grouped,  and  preface  the  American  de- 
partment.    It  is  but  honorable  to  add,  that  none  of  tliese  scholars  are  to  l>e  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  statement  of  fact  or  for  any  sentiment  found  in  the  book ;  tliat  is 
entirely  assumed  by  the  atithor. 
^B  Hearty  and  sincere  thanks  are  hereby  rendered  to  Frederick  Saundem.  Esq., 

I  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  for  many  attentions,  especially  for  the  use  of  Garruci, 
I  in  photographing  ten  of  the  illustrations  found  in  tlie  chapter  on  Baptismal  Pictures ; 

^^  to  Dr.  George  H.  Moore,  of  the  Lenox  Library,  for  tho  use  of  the  great  Bunyan 
^f  collection  there;  and  to  Henry  E.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  librarian  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
I         Society^s  Library,  Philadelphia, 
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The  author  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  also  to  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  his 
kindness  in  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the  chapters  on  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  the 
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A  HISTORY  of  the  Baptists  ehoold  be  understood  in  its  objecta  and  aims; 
and  cleared,  in  the  beginning,  of  misappreheneion  and  perversion.  It  is 
not  the  history  of  a  nationality,  a  race,  an  organization,  bnt  of  a  people,  *  traced 
by  their  vital  principles  and  gosjKd  practices.'  The  unity  tx>  be  exhibited  and 
demonstrated  was  not  brought  about  by  force,  by  coercion  uf  puius  and  peiiaUics, 
by  represBive  and  punitive  Acta  of  Conformity;  but  by  the  recognition  and 
adoption  of  a  common  authoritative  and  completed  divine  standard. 

The  error  of  many  previous  attempts  has  consisted  in  the  assumption  that  a 
Church  and  Christianity  were  identical.  We  have  had  numerous  and  voluminous 
liistories  of  Churches  and  creeds;  and  untold  abuses  have  resulted  from  confounding 
them  with  Christ's  people,  with  New  Testament  doctrines  and  practices.  This 
petitio principii  hixB  heeu  the  source  of  mucli  evil.  Its  hurtful  influence  has  been 
aeeu  and  felt  in  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  these  'Churches,'  t!ieir  alliance  with 
and  use  of  civil  authority,  the  abuses  which  have  come  from  unrcBtniined  and 
irresponsible  power ;  and  in  the  revulsion  and  extreme  rebound  of  persons  and 
communities,  when  reason  and  eonseicnce  and  science  and  patriotism  have  exposed 
tbedeceptivenessof  claims,  and  the  hungering  soul  has  had  no  satisfying  response  to 
its  clamors  for  the  bread  of  life*  Many  infidels  have  taken  refuge  in  deism,  atheism, 
agnosticism,  because  they  in  their  ignorance  supposed  the  '  Church,'  as  they  saw  it, 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  Christianity,  the  authorized  exponent  of  Jesus  Christ 
ifucb  of  the  ridicule  of  priestcraft  and  denial  of  the  fnspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  to  aufm-diife  to  the  cliurchly 
opposition  to  science  and  support  of  political  tyranny  and  kingly  wrongs.  The 
genesis  of  the  painful  skepticism,  so  abundant  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  one  need 
itot  search  far  to  find.     *  Le  Cleriealisme^  voila  reiinemP  is  the  belief  of  many. 

Bossuet  advised  Catholics,  in  their  controversies  with  Protestants,  to  bc»gin 
with  the  Church.  A  Church,  in  its  idea,  attributes,  organization,  membership, 
officers, ordinances,  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  dispute; 

S~        and  literature,  tho^lgl^^t^  public  opinion,  government,  manners,  worship,  have  been  so 
much  affected  and  controlled  by  these  disputes,  tliat  it  is  not  easy  now  to  bring  back 
a  discussion,  or  confine  it,  to  the  real,  primal,  eissential  question. 
The  idea  of  a  New  Testament  Church  is  more  subjective  than  objective.     A 
Church  is  not  an  a  priori  organization,  as  innate  ideas  are  a  priori. 
L.^ \ 
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It  IS  not  an  antecedent  agency  or  instrumentality  for  tlie  conversion  of  men. 
Men  are  not  members  by  natural  birth,  by  inheritance,  by  legislative  act,  by  priestly 
rite.  Believers  are  nut  made  such  by  the  opus  ope ratumr  of  Church  ordinaiices.  They 
dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  dwells  in  tliem  by  the  consciousness  of  grace  imparted. 
They  came  together  into  the  primitive  Churches  by  an  elective  affinity,  an  inwrought 
spiritual  aptitude  and  capacity ;  and  constituted  a  brotherhocKl  of  the  baptized^  a 
lioly  fellowship  of  the  redeemed,  a  community  of  regenerated  men  and  women, 
united  to  one  another  by  the  same  animating  spirit  A  New  Testament  Church, 
the  apostolic  model,  was  a  result,  a  product,  an  evolution  from  antecedent  facts  and 
principles.  The  Christ  did  not  constitute  a  Church  in  advance  of  preaching  and 
salvation  and  baptisnij  and  endow  it  with  powers  and  functions  to  execute  the  great 
commission.  As  the  apostles  and  disciples  preached,  men  and  women  heard, 
believed,  and  were  baptized*  The  believers,  coming  together  in  local  assemblies, 
were  empowered  to  perform  certain  acts  for  edification  and  usefulness.  These  simple 
organizations  were  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  divinely  approved  Churches. 
A  Church  is  no  more  a  pre-ordained  agency,  an  exterior  antecedent  iustromentality 
for  saving  men  and  women  than  the  fruit  is  a  pre-existing  agency  for  propagating 
its  kind.  Both  are  evolutions  and  necessities  in  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God, 
From  certain  elemental  principles — the  logical  and  spiritual  consequences  of  regen- 
eration, faith,  love  and  obedience — Churches,  with  their  membei^hip,  organizations, 
officers  and  ordinances,  are  evolved. 

The  e\T*Iution  is  none  the  less  such  because  scriptural  precepts  can  be  produced  ; 
for  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  these  commands  are  evolutions  of  tlte 
wisdom  and  grace  of  God.  It  is  readily  seen  how  too  much  importance  can  be 
attached  to  forms  and  organizations  and  officers.  Christ  taught  truth,  promulgated 
ideas,  sowed  seed.  Character,  life,  organism^  union,  followed.  Philosophy,  politics, 
science,  religion,  are  valuable  not  as  the  outcome  of  a  pre-ordained  scheme,  but 
as  the  product  and  growth  of  correlated  thought,  ideas  actualized,  principles, 
abstractions,  put  into  concrete,  vitalized  forms.  Moral  and  spiritual  should  precede 
and  dominate  the  physical  as  ideas  precede  form  and  organism.  Whatever  is 
durable,  immortiil;  whatever  conduces  to  man's  well-being,  to  the  development  of 
humanity  which  had  its  genesis  in  divine  thought,  must  in  its  ultimate  analysis  be 
traceable  to  fundamental  principles,  to  eternal  verities.  Civilization,  government, 
religion,  must  be  imperfect,  ephemeral,  and  fail  of  their  noblest  end  if  not  based' 
on  an  intelligent  and  cordial  adoption  of  the  right,  the  true,  the  imperishable.  Just 
in  so  far  as  mere  expediency  controls  there  will  be  superficiality,  imperfectness, 
failure,  A  Christian  Church  must  come  from  the  divine  thought  and  seek  the  divine 
end.  A  Church  in  the  true  New  Testament  idea,  so  originated  and  wrought  out, 
pi'esents  a  perfect  ideal,  ever  stimulating,  beckoning  onward  and  upward,  never  per- 
fectly attained.  It  exalts  God's  word,  magnifies  Christ's  work,  mlies  on  the  Spirit's 
presence  and  power,  individualizes  and  honoi's  man,  teaches  his  personal  responsi* 
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bility  and  privileges,  and  necessitates  his  oompletest  moral  and  mental  development. 
Individualism  runs  tlirongli  New  Testament  Christianitj,  Right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  niattersj  the  requirement  of  pei*60ual  faith  aud  obedience,  leads 
inevitably  to  civil  freedom.  Individuality  in  relation  to  God  and  Christ  and  salva- 
tion, the  Scriptures  and  judgment  and  eternity,  conducts  by  an  irresistible  sequence 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  press  to  popular  government,  to  unfettered 
scientific  investigation,  to  universal  education.  Soul  liberty  cannot  be  dissevered 
from  civil  freedom*  All  modern  reforms  in  government,  broadening  from  tlie  few 
to  the  many,  can  be  traced  to  the  recognition  more  or  less  complete  of  man's 
personal  relations  to  God,  and  to  the  rejection  of  sponsors,  priests  and  mediators,  in 
faith  and  obedience  and  study.  Intenee  religious  activity  €j[uiekens  enterprise  in  all 
proper  directions.  Free  thought  on  grand  religious  problems  awakens  thought  on 
other  topics,  Oommunion  with  the  King  of  kings,  fi-ee  and  constant  and  invited 
access  to  kim,  makes  one  feel  that  the  artificial  distinctions'of  earth  are  transitory, 
and  that  a  joint  heir  with  the  Christ  is  superior  in  freedom  and  nobleness  and 
possibilities  to  any  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars* 

New  Testament  Churches  in  their  idea  and  ends  have  been  perverted.  From 
iotid  causes  they  have  degenerated  into  human  organizations,  and  have  been  so 
issimilated  to  States  and  Nations  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  king- 
doms of  this  world.  The  tests  or  marks  of  a  State  would  not  be  inapplicable  to 
^The  Church*  as  it  has  acted,  or  claimed  to  act.  It  has  been  lK>und  into  a  body 
politic,  has  exercised  through  tlie  medium  of  a  common  government  independ- 
ent sovereignty  and  control  over  alt  persons  and  things  within  its  boundaries, 
has  entered  into  international  i^elations  with  other  political  commonities, 
has  represented  itself  by  embassadors  and  legates,  has  partitioned  continents  and 
oceans,  has  interfoiH?d  in  successions,  has  acquired  territory,  lias  been  known 
by  all  the  indicia  of  temporal  authority.  Becoming  a  secular  power,  it  has 
claimed  equal  authority  over  many  distinct  kingdoms,  exacted  from  their 
citizens  an  allegiance  upon  oath  above  that  which  the  municipal  law  of  their 
own  country  could  impose,  claimed  Empires  as  fiefs,  exacted  oalhs  of  vassal- 
age and  collected  feudal  revenues,  absolved  sovereigns  and  subjects  from  their 
oaths;  claimed  for  the  persons  and  the  projierty  of  the  oflicers  it  employed  and  the 
law  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  a  hUiIub  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
subjects  of  the  country  where  such  ofticers  were  ;  stirred  up  crusades  against  refrac- 
tory kings  and  republics,  against  schismatical  princes,  against  pagans,  against 
heretics ;  through  the  Inquisition  *  secured  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  the  arm  of 
the  secular  power  without  any  riglit  of  inquiry  or  intervention  as  a  condition  of  its 
use,  *  and  put  infidelity  to  the  Church  on  tlie  same  footing  as  relx^llion  against  tlie 
throne.  All  along  through  twelve  centuries  Churches  have  claimed  the  right  to 
enter  into  alliances  with  civil  governments,  to  direct  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  action,  and  to  use  tlie  power  of  the  State  for  the  execution  of  their  decTeea^ 
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Tlie  claim  of  a  Cluirch  to  universal  doiniiiion  ig,  like  the  claim  of  Spain  and 

Portugal,  based  on  papal  grants,  to  tlie  exclusive  navigation,  commerce  and  fish- 
eries of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is,  however,  jnst  as  rea^^onabie 
as  the  pretence  that  a  parish  can  be  set  off  by  metes  and  boundB,  or  that  a  terri- 
torial area  can  be  assigned  to  a  particular  minister  to  exercise  therein  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  fimctious.  The  assertion  of  a  Church,  or  of  a  man,  to 
supremacy  over  human  conscience  and  judgments,  is  less  defensible  tlian  a  claim  to 
special  occupancy  of  land  antl  water,  Some  nations  have  Ijeen  driven  to  renonnce, 
as  against  another,  a  right  to  parts  of  the  ocean;  but  a  m-diXy  m  the  image  of  the 
Creator,  cannot  surrender  his  inalienable  liberty  of  worship  or  right  of  free  thought. 

The  continuity  of  a  Churcii  is  not  like  that  of  a  State,  There  is  little  analogy 
between  the  two.  One  cannot  by  natural  birth,  by  inheritance,  by  purchase,  by 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  State  may 
change  its  form  of  civil  constitution  from  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  to  a  republic, 
to  any  imaginable  shape ;  but  it  does  not  lose  its  pej*»onality,  nor  forfeit  its  riglits, 
nor  become  discharged  from  its  obligations.  France  under  President  Grevy  is  the 
France  of  Napoleon  or  Louis  Fourteenth.  It  retains  its  identity  through  all  muta- 
tions. The  corporate  body  succeeds  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  its  predecessor. 
^  Idem  euim  eH  populiis  Romanus^  mib  rctjihus^  con^ullbus^  imj}eratoribit^J  It 
would  require  a  vast  stretch  of  credulity  or  ignorance  to  imagine  the  hierarchies 
of  the  present  day  to  be  the  same  as  the  Churches  to  wliich  Paul  wrote  his  letters. 
Conditions  of  citizenship,  descent  or  alienatir»n  of  property,  distribution  of  estates, 
may  be  changed  by  human  governments ;  but  the  conditions  of  membersliip  in  a 
New  Testament  Clnirch  are  unalterable  because  they  ai-e  spiritual  and  God- 
prescribed. 

Our  books  contain  treaties  in  reference  to  intervention  by  one  nation  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  upon  the  ground  of  religion,  and  learned  discussiona  as 
to  the  right  of  law-making  departrjiente  of  government  to  prescribe,  modify,  or 
interpret  articles  of  religious  faith.  It  seems  that  in  England  even  there  is  one  and 
the  same  identical  law-giver  for  Church  and  State.  The  Parliament,  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  Elizabetb,  instituted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Keligion  and  put 
togetlier  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer*  The  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  religious  per- 
secutions, *the  execrable  violations  of  the  rights  of  mankind,'  to  nse  the  strong 
denunciation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  have  grown  out  of  the  claims  of  government 
and  Churches  to  control  and  punish  men^s  opinions.  An  Establishment  is  necee- 
sarily  and  always  a  usurpation  and  a  wrong,  A  Xew  Testament  Church  cannot,  by 
possibility,  be  in  alliance  witli  a  State  and  retain  its  scripturalness,  its  conformity 
with  apostolical  precept.  Capability  of  such  a  union  is  the  demonstration  of  a 
departure  from  a  primitive  modeh 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  An  Establish  men  t,  ex  vi  Ur^ni^  implies  dis- 
crimination,  irregularity^  injustice,  an  arrogant  claiui  to  make   Ceesar  determine 
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what  belongs  to  God.  Things  will  follow  tendencies.  Those  permanently  snp 
ported  \>y  the  government  sustain  the  government  and  resist  concessions  of  popular 
liberty.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  marriages  in  England  were  regulated  by  the 
canon  law  of  Rome,  *  grounded  often  on  no  higher  principle  than  that  of  papal 
caprice;'  and  when  the  king's  conscience  and  conduct  demanded  it,  the  Church 
found  a  semblance  of  excuse  for  his  lust  and  tyranny.  When  Elizabeth  was  on  the 
throne  the  A rcli bishop  of  Canterbury^  to  quiet  some  doubta  as  to  her  legitimacy,  was 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  *  Table  of  Degrees*  which  would  place  her  succession  on 
scriptural  grounds.  The  disingenuous  adulation  of  the  dedication  to  King  James 
in  the  ^Authorized  Version'  of  the  Bible  is  disgraceful  to  those  who  signed  it. 

The  ecclesiastieal  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  uniformly  and  almost  as  a  unit 
have-,  to  quote  from  Joseph  Hume,  'been  the  aiders  and  abettors  ot'  every  tyranny 
and  oppression  which  the  people  have  been  compelled  to  endure.'  Bills  for  remov- 
ing Koman  Catholic  disabilities,  Jewish  disabilities,  University  tests,  and  to  open 
church-yards  to  Non-conformist  burial  services,  etc.,  etc.,  have  found  in  them  steadfast 
opponents. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  1885,  in  a  public  address,  put  this  pertinent  inquiry : 
*Ifi  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  of  all  the  great  movements  which  have  abated  the 
claims  of  privileges  or  destroyed  the  power  of  tyrants,  wiiich  have  freed  the  nation 
or  classes  from  servitude  and  oppression,  or  raised  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
af  the  people,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  owed  any  thing  to  the  initiative  or 
eoconnigement  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  organization  which  lays  claim  to  exclusive 
national  authority  and  support  i ' 

This  hostility  to  |iopukr  rights  and  the  removal  of  abuses  is  the  natural  con- 
eequence  of  the  system  of  union  of  Church  and  State,  Since  the  Kefonnatiou 
there  has  been  much  progress  in  securing  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship  without  discrimination  or  preference.  Our  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions,  following  the  lustrous  precedent  of  Rhode  Island,  have 
embodied  religious  liberty  in  American  organic  law;  and  our  example  and  the 
midisputed  success  of  voluntaryism  are  teaching  lessons  of  freedom  to  tlie  crushed 
millions  of  earth.  In  all  civilized  countries  toleration  is  practiced*  Wearily  and 
painfully  the  work  goes  on.  Privileges  are  wrested  from  reluctant  hands,  always 
After  stubborn  resistance,  never  once  through  gracious  concession.  Even  when  laws 
are  repealed  the  social  stigma  is  vigorously  applied.  *llave  any  of  the  Pharisees 
believed  on  Ilim?'  is  constantly  rung  in  our  ears.  Tnith  will  prevail.  Sire 
bequeaths  to  son  freedom's  flag,  and  establishments  and  endowments  must  yield  to 
religious  equality  before  the  law.  It  \%  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  final  victory 
has  been  won.  Prerogative  and  privilege,  sanctioned  by  antiquity  and  buttressed 
by  wealth  and  power,  will  contest  every  inch.  The  demands  of  the  pope  for  the 
restoration  of  his  temporalities,  and  his  lamentations  over  his  voluntary  imprison* 
ment  in  the  Vatican,  show   that  Cardinal  Manning  spoke  ex  cathedra  when  he 
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affirmed  that  the  Unam  Sanctam  Decretal  and  tlie  Syllabus  contain  the  doctrines 
of  Ultramontanism  and  Christianity.  Pins  IX.,  in  a  letter,  August  7,  1873,  to 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  claimed  that  every  one  who  had  been  baptized  belonged 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  pope.  In  July,  1884,  a  Cuban  archbishop  declared 
in  the  Spanish  Cortes  that '  The  rights  of  the  Eoman  pontiff,  including  the  rights 
of  temporal  power  over  the  States,  were  inalienable  and  cannot  be  restricted ;  and 
were  before  and  superior  to  the  so-called  new  rights  of  cosmopolitan  revolution  and 
the  barbarous  law  of  force.' 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  Establishment  in  England  and  Scotland  holds  on 
to  its  power  and  perquisites,  and  the  success  up  to  this  time  in  foiling  the 
Liberationists,  are  proofs  that  the  battle  of  a  thousand  years  is  still  to  be  prolonged. 

The  *  History  of  the  Baptists'  shows  the  victories  of  the  past  and  the  true 
principles  of  the  contest  if  permanent  success  is  to  be  attained.  Justification  by 
personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  sacramentalism, 
sacerdotalism,  alliance  of  Church  with  State  and  interference  with  soul  liberty. 
The  entire  sufficiency  and  authority  of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  individuality  of  all  religious  duties,  a  converted  church- 
membership  and  the  absolute  headship  of  the  Christ,  will  give  success  to  efforts  for 
a  pure  Christianity. 

Dr.  Armitage  has  exceptional  qualifications  for  writing  a  history  of  the 
Baptists.  His  birth,  education,  religious  experience,  connection  with  England  and 
the  United  States,  habits  of  investigation,  scholarly  tastes  and  attainments  and 
mental  independence,  fit  him  peculiarly  for  ascertaining  hidden  facts  and  pushing 
principles  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

J.  L.  M.  Cubby. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

HAVE  WE  A  VISIBLE  SUCCESSION  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCHES  DOWN 

FROM  THE  APOSTLES? 

ON  the  western  coast  of  India,  near  Goa,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  springs 
of  fresh  water,  which  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  but  are  run  off  by  the  under- 
current, rush  out  of  the  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  in  the  Gulf  of  Xagu,  on 
the  southern*  coast  of  Cuba,  a  wonderful  fountain  of  fresh  water  gurgles  up  in  the 
open  sea ;  forcing  aside  its  salt  waters,  it  passes  off  in  the  surface-current  and  is  lost 
in  the  ocean.  From  this  spring  navigators  often  draw  their  supplies  of  pure  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  briny  waste.  Here  nature  lends  us  a  forceful  type  of  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  flow  of  visible  succession  without  purity,  and  that  there  may  be 
^  continuous  purity  without  a  flow  of  visible  succession. 

Is  an  unbroken,  visible,  and  historical  succession  of  independent  Gospel  Churches 
-down  from  the  apostles,  essential  to  the  valid  existence  of  Baptist  Churches  to-day, 
as  apostolic  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ?  This  question  suggests  another,  namely, 
Of  what  value  could  any  lineal  succession  be,  as  compared  with  present  adherence  to 
apostolic  truth  ?  From  these  two  questions  a  third  arises :  Whether  true  lineage 
from  the  Apostolic  Churches  does  not  rest  in  present  conformity  to  the  apostolic  pat- 
tern, even  though  the  local  church  of  to-day  be  self-organized,  from  material  that 
never  came  out  of  any  church,  provided,  that  it  stands  on  the  apostolicity  of  the  New 
Testament  alone.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  unity  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth 
is  not  found  in  its  visibility,  any  more  than  the  unity  of  the  solar  system  is  found  in 
that  direction,  for  its  largest  domain  never  falls  under  the  inspection  of  any  being 
but  God.  So,  likewise,  the  unity  of  Christianity  is  not  found  by  any  visible  tracing 
through  one  set  of  people.  It  has  been  enwrapped  in  all  who  have  followed  purely 
apostolic  principles  through  the  ages ;  and  thus  the  purity  of  Baptist  life  is  found 
in  the  essence  of  their  doctrines  and  practices  by  whomsoever  enforced.  Little 
perception  is  required  to  discover  the  fallacy  of  a  visible  apostolical  succession  in 
the  ministry,  but  visible  Church  succession  is  precisely  as  fallacious,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons.  The  Catholic  is  right  in  his  theory  that  these  two  must  stand  or 
fall  together ;  hence  he  assumes,  ipso  facto^  that  all  who  are  not  in  this  double  suc- 
cession are  excluded  from  the  true  apostolic  line.  And  many  who  are  not  Catholics 
think  that  if  they  fail  to  unroll  a  continuous  succession  of  regularly  organized 
churches,  they  lose  their  genealogy  by  a  break  in  the  chain,  and  so  fail  to  prove 
that  they  are  legitimate  Apostolic  Churches.     Such  evidence  cannot  be  traced  by 
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Kny  Church  on  earth,  and  would  be  utterly  worthless  if  it  could,  because  the 
real  legitimacy  of  Christianity  must  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  nowhere 
else. 

The  very  attempt  to  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  persons  duly  baptized  upon  their 
personal  trust  in  Christ,  or  of  ministers  ordained  by  lineal  descent  from  the  apostles, 
or  of  churches  organized  upon  these  principles,  and  adhering  to  the  New  Testament 
in  all  tilings,  is  in  itself  an  attempt  to  erect  a  bulwark  of  error.  Only  God  can 
make  a  new  creature;  and  the  effort  to  trace  Christian  history  from  regenerate 
man  to  regenerate  man,  implies  that  man  can  impart  some  power  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  individual  Christians.  Apply  the  same  thought  to  groups  of  churches 
running  down  through  sixty  generations,  and  we  have  precisely  the  same  result. 
The  idea  is  the  very  life  of  Catholicism.  Our  only  reliable  ground  in  opposition  to 
this  system  is:  That  if  no  trace  of  conformity  to  the  New  Testament  could  be  found 
in  any  Church  since  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a  Church  established  to-day  upon 
the  New  Testament  life  and  order,  would  be  as  truly  a  historical  Church  from 
Christ,  as  the  Church  planted  by  Paul  at  Ephesus.  Robert  Robinson  has  well  said : 
'  Uninterrupted  succession  is  a  specious  lure,  a  snare  set  by  sophistry,  into  which  all 
parties  have  fallen.  And  it  has  happened  to  spiritual  genealogists  as  it  has  to  others 
who  have  traced  natural  descents,  both  have  woven  together  twigs  of  every  kind  to 
till  up  remote  chasms.  The  doctrine  is  necessary  only  to  such  Churches  as  regulate 
their  faith  and  practice  by  tradition,  and  for  their  use  it  was  first  invented. .  .Protest- 
ants, by  the  most  substantial  arguments,  have  blasted  the  doctrine  of  papal  succession, 
and  yet  these  very  Protestants  have  undertaken  to  make  proof  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  persons,  of  their  own  sentiments,  following  one  another  in  due  order  from  the 
apostles  to  themselves.'  ^ 

Sanctity  is  the  highest  title  to  legitimacy  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  because 
holiness,  meekness,  and  self-consecration  to  Christ  are  the  soul  of  real  Church  life ; 
and  without  this  pedigree,  antiquity  cannot  make  Church  existence  even  reverent. 
This  sanctity  is  evinced  by  the  rejection  of  error  and  the  choice  of  truth,  in  all 
matters  which  the  New  Testament  has  enjoined,  either  by  precept  or  example.  In 
things  of  light  import,  demanding  a  robust  common  sense,  the  noble  and  courteous 
spirit  of  Jesus  must  be  maintained,  for  personal  holiness  is  the  highest  test  of 
Christianity  in  all  its  historical  relations.  But  this  matter  of  visible  Church  suc- 
cession is  organically  connected  with  the  idea  of  Church  infallibility,  rather  than  of 
likeness  to  Christ.  The  twin  doctrines  were  born  of  the  same  parentage,  and  the 
one  implies  the  other,  for  a  visible  succession  must  be  pure  in  all  its  parts,  that  is, 
infallibTe ;  if  it  is  corrupt  in  some  things,  no  logical  showing  can  make  it  perfect. ' 
Truth  calls  us  back  to  the  radical  view,  that  any  Church  which  bears  the  real 
apostolic  stamp  is  in  direct  historical  descent  from  the  apostles,  without  i*elation  to 
any  other  Church  past  or  present.  In  defense  of  this  position  the  following  consid* 
erations  are  submitted  to  all  candid  minds : 
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I.  That  Christ  never  EsxABLtsnED  a  law  of  CnEisnA>'  pkimogenituek  by 

WHICH  HE  XNI>OWED  LOCAX  CHrRCH^g  WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  POWER  OF  MORAL  REOEK- 
KSATIOK,  MAKBIG  IT  NECE88AKY  FOE  ONE  CUTRCU  TO  BE  THE  MOTHER  OF  ANOTHER, 
IX     RECDLAR     S^Ct^K88I^N,     AND     WITHOUT    WHICH     THEY     C<iULl>    NOT    BE     LEGITIMATE 

CHTRCHES,  Those  wlio  Organized  the  churches  in  apostolic  times  wx-nt  forth  f^imply 
with  the  hnes  of  doctrina  and  order  in  their  hands,  and  formed  new  churches  with- 
out the  authority  or  even  the  knowledge  of  other  clnirches.  Some  of  theise  men 
were  neither  apostles  nor  pastors,  hot  private  Christians.  Men  are  born  of  God  in 
r'fegeneration  and  not  of  the  Church.  They  have  no  uueestry  in  regeneration,  much 
less  are  they  the  offspring  of  an  organic  ancestry.  The  men  who  composed  the  tnie 
Churches  at  Antiocli  and  Rome  were  *borti  from  above/  making  the  Gospel  and 
not  the  Church  the  agency  by  wliicli  men  are  *  begotten  of  God.'  This  Church  suo- 
cession  figment  shifts  tlie  primary  quei^tion  of  Christian  life  from  the  apostolic 
ground  of  truth,  faith  and  o!)edienee,  to  tlie  Uomani&tic  doctrine  of  persons,  und 
renders  an  historic  series  of  such  persons  necessary  to  administer  the  ordinances  and 
impart  valid  Church  life.  How  does  inspiration  govern  this  matter?  *  Whoso 
abideth  not  in  the  teacMfiff  of  Christ,  hath  not  God  ;  he  that  ahidetli  in  the 
teae/ufiy,  the  same  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  If  any  man  cometh  to 
jou  and  bringeth  not  this  teaching  receive  him  nr»t/  Pure  doctrine,  as  it  is  found 
iincorrupted  in  the  word  of  God,  is  the  only  unbroken  line  of  succession  v^^liich  can 
l»e  traced  in  Christianity.  God  never  confided  his  trnth  to  the  perBonal  successiion 
cf  any  body  of  men;  man  %vas  not  to  be  trusted  %vith  the  custody  of  this  pre- 
cious charge,  but  the  King  of  the  truth  has  kept  the  keys  of  the  trutli  in  his  own 
Land*  The  true  Church  of  Clirist  has  ever  l^een  tlmt  which  has  stood  upon  his 
-person  and  work. 

WhiUiker,  treating  of  this  blunder  uf  the  hierarchy,  says,  'Faiths  therefore,  is, 
m  it  were,  the  soul  of  tlie  succession ;  which,  heing  wanting,  a  naked  succession  of 
persons  is  a  dead  body.'*  Tertullian  says,  'If  any  of  the  heretics  dare  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Apostolic  Age,  that  they  may  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Apos- 
tles, as  existing  under  them,  we  may  say  :  Let  them,  therefore,  dechire  the  origin  of 
their  Churches,  let  them  exhibit  tlie  series  of  their  bishops,  as  cuining  down  by  a 
eontjoued  succession  from  the  beginning,  as  to  show  tlieir  first  bisliop  to  hav'fe  been 
some  apostle  or  apostolic  man  as  his  predecessor  or  ordainer,  and  who  continued  in 
the  same  faith  with  the  Apostles.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  tlie  Apostolical 
Churches  calculate  the  series  of  their  bishops.-^  Ambrose  takes  the  same  ground, 
thus:  'They  have  not  the  inheritance,  are  not  the  successors  of  Peter  who  have  not 
the  faith  of  Peter.'  Gregory  (Nazianzen),  in  defending  the  right  of  Athanaslus, 
to  the  chair  of  Alexandria,  against  liis  opponent,  uses  these  words :  *  This  succession 
of  piety  ought  to  l)e  esteemed  the  tnie  succ^-'ssion,  for  he  who  maintains  the  Siime 
doctrine  of  faith  is  partner  in  the  same  chair;  but  he  who  defends  the  contrary 
doctrine,  ought,  though  in  the  chair  of  St,  Mark,  to  be  esteemed  an  adversary  to  it 
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This  man,  indeed,  may  have  a  nominal  succession,  but  the  other  has  the  very  thing 
itself,  the  succession  in  deed  and  in  truth/ 

Calvin's  view  is  in  harmony  with  this  testimony ;  he  says :  '  I  deny  the  suc- 
cession scheme  as  a  thing  entirely  without  foundation.  .  .  .  This  question  of  being 
successors  of  the  Apostles  must  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  main- 
tained.' Zanchius  gives  the  same  view :  '  When  personal  succession,  alone,  is  boasted 
of,  the  purity  of  true  Christian  doctrine  having  departed,  there  is  no  legitimate  min- 
istry, seeing  that  both  the  Church  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church  are  bound  not  to 
persons,  but  to  the  word  of  God,^  Bradford,  the  martyr,  truly  said  of  the  Church, 
that  she  is  '  Not  tied  to  succession,  but  to  the  word  of  God.'  And  Stillingfleet 
says,  with  spirit :  /  Let  succession  know  its  place,  and  learn  to  vaile  bonnet  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  succession  so  much  pleaded  by  tlie  writers  of  the  primitive  Church 
was  not  a  succession  of  persons  in  apostolic  power,  but  a  succession  of  apostolic  doc- 
trine^ *  On  this  ground  it  follows,  that  those  who  hold  to  a  tangible  succession  of 
Baptist  Churches  down  from  the  Apostolic  Age,  must  prove  from  the  Scriptures 
that  something  besides  holiness  and  truth  is  an  essential  sign  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  whole  pseudo-apostolic  scheme,  from  its  foundation,  was  a  creation  of  the  hier- 
archy for  the  purposes  of  tyranny.  The  question  of  veracity  is  of  vastly  more 
moment  in  Baptist  history  than  that  of  antiquity.  Veracity  accepts  all  truth  with- 
out regard  to  time ;  gathering  it  up,  and  putting  it  on  record  exactly  as  it  has  been 
known  through  the  centuries.  Historic  truth  has  many  parts  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  but  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  visible  succession  are  those  of  a  mere  system  and 
not  those  of  true  history.  The  Bible  is  the  deep  in  which  the  ocean  of  Gospel  truth 
lies,  and  all  its  streams  must  harmonize  with  their  source,  and  not  with  a  dreamy, 
sentimental  origin.  As  it  is  not  a  Gospel  truth  that  Christ  has  lodged  the  power  of 
spiritual  procreation  in  his  Churches,  so  it  is  not  true  that  all  who  come  not  of  any 
given  line  of  Church  stock  are  alien  and  illegitimate. 

II.  Our  Lord  nkver  promised  an  organic  visibility  to  his  Church  in  terpe- 
TurrY,  amongst  any  people  or  in  any  age.  He  endowed  his  Church  with  immortal 
life  when  he  said  :  'The  gates  of  hell  (Hades)  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  traceal)le  or  hidden  existence.  He  gives 
his  pledge  that  his  Church  shall  not  perish,  and  he  has  secured  to  her  this  stability. 
The  forces  of  death  have  proudly  daslied  themselves  against  her  a  thousand  times, 
but  despite  their  rage,  she  stands  firmly  built  on  a  'Rock.'  She  has  been  driven 
into  the  wilderness  again  and  again,  as  a  helpless  woman,  to  find  a  home  as  best 
she  could.  Its  fastnesses,  wastes,  dens  and  caves,  have  invited  her  to  their  secrecy 
and  shelter ;  but  though  her  members  have  been  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
she  has  never  been  destroyed.  An  army  is  not  overthrown  when  withdrawn  from 
the  field,  it  is  retired  only  to  make  it  indestructible.  A  grain  of  wheat  enswathed 
and  hidden  in  a  pyramid  for  thousands  of  yeai'S  gi'ows  as  fresli  as  ever  when  brought 
back  to  light  and  moisture.      So  Christ  signally  evinces  his  watch-care  over  his 
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Chnrcli  when  he  brings  her  into  a  secret  retreat  for  safety,  or  as  John  expresses  it, 
into  '  her  place  prepared  by  God,'  that  she  may  be  '  nourished  for  a  time,'  to  come 
forth  stronger  than  ever.  Men  have  often  thought  the  Church  dead,  first  amongst 
this  people  and  then  that,  when  she  was  more  alive  than  ever  for  her  occasional  invis- 
ibility. At  such  times  her  organization  has  been  broken,  her  ordinances  suspended, 
her  oflScers  slain,  her  members  ground  to  powder ;  but  she  has  come  forth  again,  not 
in  a  new  array  of  the  same  persons,  but  in  the  revival  of  old  truths  amongst  a  new 
people,  to  reproduce  new  and  illustrious  examples  of  faithful  men.  Christianity  has 
been  one  web  through  which  the  golden  band  of  truth  has  been  visible  from  edge 
to  edge  at  times,  then  a  mere  thread  has  been  seen,  then  it  has  been  fully  covered  by 
the  warp.     But  anon,  it  has  re-appeared  as  bright  as  ever,  from  its  long  invisibility. 

III.  Christ  never  promised  to  his  churches  their  absolute  preservation 
FROM  error.  He  promised  his  Spirit  to  lead  his  Apostles  into  all  truth,  and  kept 
his  word  faithfully  when  they  wrote  and  spoke  as  the  Spirit  moved  them.  But 
when  he  had  finished  the  inspired  rule  for  their  guidance,  he  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  keep  them  pure,  nolens  voUns,  They  might  mix  error  and  false  doctrine  with 
his  truth,  and  disgrace  themselves  by  corrupting  admixtures ;  but  the  loss  and  respon- 
sibility were  theii*s.  To  have  pledged  them  unmixed  purity  for  all  time  despite 
their  own  self-will  was  to  endow  them  with  infallibility,  which  is  precisely  the  doc- 
trine of  Rome,  and  a  contradiction  of  all  reliable  history.  Even  in  the  first  century 
there  was  great  defection  from  the  truth,  as  the  Epistles  show.  Some  of  them  were 
written,  indeed,  for  the  express  purposes  of  correcting  error,  especially  the  latter 
writings  of  Paul  and  John.  From  the  second  to  the  fourth  century,  we  find  a  a'apid 
departure  from  inspired  truth,  with  many  sects,  and  no  churches  exactly  after  the 
Apostolic  order.  Some  few  men,  original  thinkers  who  followed  no  man's  teach- 
ings, broke  loose  from  the  leadership  of  all.  They  went  independently  to  tlie  text 
of  Scripture,  but  stood  single-handed,  and  took  with  them  some  error  from  which 
they  could  not  free  themselves,  so  that  they  fell  below  their  own  ideal ;  and  the 
original  model  was  not  restored  for  some  length  of  time.  Nay,  more  than  this  even 
is  true.  Those  organic  bodies  of  men  Avho  were  drawn  together  into  reformed 
churches,  were  moved  by  mixed  motives,  and  in  attempting  a  new  order  of  things, 
few  of  them  came  up  to  the  New  Testament  standard  in  all  respects.  And  the  fail- 
ore  to  reach  that  standard  in  all  churclies  has  been  so  marked  as  to  render  it  vain 
to  look  for  a  visible  line  of  succession,  which  constitutes  the  only  true  Church 
descent  from  Apostolic  times  to  ours.  Some  churclies  have  been  faithful  to  one 
divine  truth  and  some  to  another,  but  none  have  embodied  all  tiie  truth,  and  few 
individual  men  now  known  to  iis  have  kept  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel. 

This  principle  of  infallibility  and  Church  succession  is  the  central  corruption  of 
Rome,  and  has  so  polluted  her  faith  that  she  scarcely  holds  any  truth  purely,  both 
in  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  She  believes  in  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — in  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  the  Godhead, — in  the  authen- 
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ticily  and  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures, — ^in  the  doctrines  of  incarnation  and  atone- 
ment,— and  in  eternal  glory  and  retribution.  But  which  of  these  has  she  not  mod- 
ified and  perverted,  under  the  pretense  that  she  is  endowed  with  Catholicity  and 
perpetual  visibility,  as  the  rightful  Church  Apostolic,  all  her  defilement  to  the  con- 
trary ?  and  now  she  makes  her  errors  her  real  life.  What  is  true  of  the  hierarchy  is 
equally  true,  in  this  respect,  of  most  of  the  bodies  which  have  protested  against 
and  shaken  off  her  chief  heresies.  Tiiey  clung  to  some  truths  which  she  trod 
under  foot,  but  they  hugged  some  of  her  errors  as  closely  as  she  hugged  them, 
defended  them  as  stoutly,  and  often  persecuted  unto  death  those  who  differed  with 
them,  even  in  minor  matters. 

IV.  The  world  is  vastly  more  indebted  to  a  line  of  ii^dividual  men  who 

HAVE  contended  FOR  THE  TRUTH,  EACH  BY  HIMSELF,  THAN  TO  ANY  ORGANIC  CHURCHES, 
WHICH  CAN  BE  TRACED  BY  VISIBLE  SUCCESSION    FROM    THE    ApOSTLES,  UNDER  ANY  NAME 

WHATEVER.  lu  rcligioH,  as  in  other  departments  of  life,  great  movements  have 
almost  always  centered  in  one  or  two  isolated  individuals,  who  have  become  im- 
mensely influential,  by  first  turning  their  eyes  upon  the  needs  of  their  own  souls, 
without  human  aid,  and  generally  in  opposition  to  all  organizations.  External  influ- 
ences had  little  to  do  in  shaping  their  powers.  They  were  molded  above  and  in 
advance  of  their  age,  and  created  a  new  life  for  all  about  them,  often  far  outside  of 
their  native  sphere.  First  of  all  they  were  obliged  to  escape  from  and  master  them- 
selves, then  they  led  their  times  into  a  higher  and  purer  godliness.  God  wrought 
some  grand  consummation  by  them  without  the  aid  of  any  local  church,  imder  those 
uniform  laws  of  truth  by  which  Christ's  kingdom  has  ever  been  governed.  These 
powerful  examples,  scattered  through  the  centuries,  show  that  not  organic  associa- 
tion, but  regenerated  manhood  makes  true  history,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  fact, 
that  the  foundation  of  Gospel  obedience  is  laid  in  the  deep  soul-convictions  of  indi- 
vidual men. 

The  most  marked  discoveries  and  advancements  of  history  have  been  made,  not 
on  the  plans  of  concerted  bodies,  but  by  individual  minds.  Galileo  seized  the  idea 
of  the  telescope  from  a  casual  glance  at  a  boy  holding  a  tube  to  his  eye ;  and  Xew- 
ton  found  the  law  that  binds  the  universe  in  a  falling  apple.  So,  the  few  who  have 
been  impregnated  with  holy  purposes,  saturated  through  and  through  with  fidelity 
to  Christ,  have  arisen  in  imperial  strength  to  vindicate  his  truth  ;  these  are  the 
Alpine  peaks  that  mark  the  centuries.  Their  love  to  Christ  held  their  action  respon- 
sible to  him,  and  made  its  final  results  safe.  Religious  systems  arose  out  of  their  per- 
sonal exertions,  but  when  did  a  religious  system  create  a  new  life,  after  the  firet 
century?  Baptists  are  greater  debtors  to  such  a  train  of  men  than  to  any  train  of 
churches  that  can  be  named.  This  great  law  of  individuality  liiis  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  skeptics.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  Literature  and 
Dogma :  '  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  appears  in  the  Gospels,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  is  manifestly  above  the  heads  of  his  reporters  there,  is,  in   the  jargon  of  modern 
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philcMSopb}',  an  abeolnte  ;  we  cannot  explain  him,  cannot  get  behind  him,  and  above 
him,  cannot  command  hiou  He  is,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  cmr  ideal,  and  it  is 
as  an  ideal  that  the  divine  has  its  best  worth  and  reality.  The  unerring  and  con- 
smomatc  felicity  of  Jesus,  his  prepossessingtieiss,  his  gmee  and  truth,  are  moreover  at 
the  same  time  the  law  for  right  performance  on  all  great  men*s  lines  of  endeavor, 
nlthough  the  Bible  deals  with  the  Hue  of  conduct  only.'  Goethe  speaJcs  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  the  same  strain :  *The  life  of  that  divine  man,  whom  yon  allnde 
to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the  general  hiBtory  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  private  life;  his  teaching  was  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen 
vast  masses  of  people,  and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the 
general  history  of  the  world,  the  religion  we  have  named  the  first.  What  inwardly 
befalls  individnal8,  belongs  to  the  second  religion,  the  philosoi>hical :  such  ai'eligion 
was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  practiced  so  long  as  he  went  about  on  e4irtli.* 

This  tribute  to  Christ  from  such  sources  may  be  applied  largely  to  those  who 
have  pre-eminently  imbibed  his  spirit,  were  made  what  they  were  by  closely  follow- 
ing liim,  and  who  lived  singly  to  his  glory.  The  distinctive  religions  life  which  they 
introduced  into  their  times  was  in  advance  of  their  day,  as  his  life  was  in  advance 
of  his  day.  Their  progi»es8  was  slow,  like  his,  because  they  set  up  a  higli  mark 
and  suffered  for  it;  tlieir  patience  and  growth  drew  men  to  their  side,  and  when 
they  retired,  perhaps  as  martyrs,  their  aim  was  reached  by  the  world,  so  that  that 
which  othei^  first  sconted  l>ecainc  necessary  at  last  to  their  bliss.  Some  few 
such  men  drew  the  historic  boundary  lines,  as  a  few  headlands  mark  the  entire 
sweep  of  a  dim  sea-coast.  The  truths  which  they  insisted  upon  were  changeless, 
though  they  were  neglected  nnder  the  reigti  of  ignorance,  or  the  sway  of  violence. 
But  the  king-men  were  not  U\  blame  for  the  dwartislmess  of  others.  They  gave 
unity  to  the  centuries  by  keeping  the  strugglt*  alive  for  the  purity  of  eternal 
principles,  the  idea  for  which  they  suflFered  has  interpreted  its  priceless  value  by 
their  sufferings.  Because  the  masses  of  the  people  were  ignorant  they  were  fero- 
cious for  in  the  Middle  Ages  men  did  not  seek  liigli  principle  in  troops ;  as  great 
sonU  only  can  prefer  a  pure  religion  to  one  tluit  is  curnipt,  one  that  is  simple  to 
one  that  is  complicatc<l,  one  from  heaven  and  unstamped  by  earthly  and  gri>te8que 
intennixtures.  The  natural  creed  of  the  masses  lodgt^s  in  ceremony,  mummery 
and  external  sanctity,  and  simple  purity  is  too  great  to  erdist  adniiratinn,  when  men 
prefer  sophistication.  Of  course,  where  such  religion  is  preferred  there  can  be  few 
men  of  gigantic  statui'e. 

Then,  it  often  hai>pen6  tliat  men  of  high  excellence  rise  in  character  far  above 
their  creed,  for  in  historic  religion  creed  and  character  do  not  always  harmonize. 
When  a  few  men  rise  above  the  character  of  a  whole  people  they  rise  above  the 
level  of  their  jige,  and  in  that  case  they  must  pay  a  large  price  in  suffering  for  the 
purpose  of  bk^ssing  their  race,  a  price  that  but  few  are  able  to  pay,  A  great  nund 
of  our  day  avows,  'That  in  the  whole  period  from  the  siktli  to  the  tenth  century, 
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tliere  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared  to  think  for 
themselves;'  and  even  they  were  not  classed  with  the  creators  of  their  age.  They 
were  neither  rulers  nor  statesmen,  but  quiet  and  unobserved  suggesters,  who  discov- 
ered abuses  and  pointed  out  remedies  which  future  times  were  proud  to  apply. 
Chiefly  through  this  order  of  mind  we  are  to  trace  the  record  of  Baptist  sentiments, 
but  the  name  '  Baptist '  must  not  mislead  us  to  enlist  into  our  ranks  men  who  would 
be  unworthy  of  that  name  to-day,  simply  because  they  held  some  things  in  common 
with  ourselves.  Rather,  we  must  embrace  only  those  who  cherished  in  full,  the  con- 
ception which  bqth  the  New  Testament  Baptists  and  those  of  the  nineteenth  century 
set  forth  as  underlying  the  entire  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  in  the  embodiment  of 
these  principles,  whether  in  individuals  or  churches,  that  we  are  to  look  for  true 
Baptist  history.  Because  they  are  imbedded  in  the  Bible  we  bow  to  their  holy 
teachings,  the  antiquity  of  principles  being  quite  another  thing  from  the  antiquity 
of  organizations.  As  doctrines  and  practices  originated  in  after  times  are  late  and 
new,  we  must  reverence  that  anticjuity  alone  which  God  uttered  in  the  beginning. 
A  system  running  through  ages  is  an  empty  boast  unless  it  reproduces  the  vital, 
spiritual  copy  of  the  first  age. 

For  seventy  years  the  Jews  lost  the  line  of  the  Passover,  when  Jerusalem  lav 
in  heaps  and  Israel  was  enslaved  in  Babylon,  but  when  Ilezekiah  brought  them  back 
and  restored  the  feast,  the  seventy  missing  links  of  festivity  came  with  them.  Two 
generations  of  their  people  had  died  and  certain  of  their  tribes  were  never  heard  of 
again,  yet  their  true  history  as  Jews  was  not  broken  nor  the  significancy  of  tlie  Pass- 
over impaired,  '  although  they  had  not  done  it  of  a  long  time  in  such  sort  as  it  is 
written.'  The  moment  that  the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  its  doors  opened,  and  its  lamps 
relit,  the  old  authority  of  the  institution  revived.  No  Jewish  houseiiold  now  living 
can  trac«  its  descent  to  any  given  tribe  which  existed  at  the  fall  of  Jerusfdem,  A.  I). 
70.  All  have  been  so  scattered  and  intermixed  amongst  themselves  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  tribal  lines  are  entirely  obliterated  ;  yet  none  will  deny  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  principles  above  set  forth  are  not  thfsc 
which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  Baptist  history.  But  the  writer  is  persuaded 
that  they  are  the  only  true  channel  through  which  it  can  be  traced,  and  by  which 
Baptists  can  be  made  a  unit  with  Apostolic  Churches,  while  visible  descent  and  the 
unbroken  succession  of  churches  are  not  and  cannot  be  a  proper  test  in  the  matter. 
We  enjoy  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  United  States  by  a  regular  descent  of 
democracy  from  the  Roman  Republic,  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  course  by  a  line 
of  democracies  to  which  our  own  is  the  successor.  But  the  two,  separated  so  widely 
in  point  of  time,  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  liberties.  Individuals  have  asserted 
the  rights  of  man  in  every  country,  and  bands  have  struggled  to  embody  them  in 
every  government,  but  who  will  say  that  these  have  not  been  the  true  patriots  of 
the  world,  because  a  perpetual  and  visible  line  of  organized  republics  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  side  by  side  with  a  similar  Ihie  of  despotic  governments  ? 
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Historical  truth  applies  the  same  processes  to  the  several  streams  of  natural 
science.  Certain  families  and  tribes  are  found  in  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  given  type  multiplies  itself  into  groups,  sequence  being  our  guide  ;  yet  no 
scientist  discards  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  type,  because  he  cannot  trace  its  visible 
sequence,  while  again  and  again  he  finds  its  outward  course  strangely  resumed. 
So  we  speak  of  a  people  known  as  '  Baptists,'  who  have  been  substantially 
of  one  order  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  and  have  been  made  so  by  one  order  of 
religious  principle.  If  crushed  at  one  time,  or  entirely  driven  out  of  sight,  others 
bearing  the  same  Apostolic  stamp  and  force  have  come  forth  to  till  their  places,  under 
other  names.  A  sunbeam  is  a  sunbeam,  no  matter  upon  what  putrescence  it  may  fall, 
or  with  what  pollution  it  may  mingle  ;  and  by  a  ray  of  this  character  we  thread  our 
way  from  Christ  down  in  ecclesiastical  life.  But  the  pretense  that  any  one  com- 
munion now  on  earth  can  trace  its  way  down  from  the  Apostles,  in  one  line  of 
fidelity  and  purity  to  New  Testament  teachings,  is  to  contradict  all  reliable  history. 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens  says  :  '  Obscure  communities,  as  the  Cathari  of  the  Novatians,  the 
Paulicians,  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Waldenses,  maintained  the  ancient  faith  in  com- 
parative purity  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  Reformation.' 
These  and  other  sects  held  one  or  more  distinctive  Baptist  principles,  but  none  of 
them  were  thorough  Baptists,  through  and  through.  A  Baptist  church  is  a  con- 
gregation, and  not  a  denomination  of  congregations,  and  find  it  in  what  nook  we 
may,  if  it  can  trace  its  doctrines  to  the  Apostles  it  is  an  Apostolic  Church.  'A 
church,'  says  Dr.  Ripley, '  that  came  into  existence  yesterday,  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  New  Testament  principles  of  membei^ship,  far  away  from  any  long-existing 
church  or  company  of  churches,  and  therefore  unable  to  trace  an  outward  lineal 
descent,  is  a  true  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .  AVhile  a  church  so-called,  not  standinjnr  on 
the  Apostolic  principles  of  faith  and  practice,  and  yet  able  to  look  hack  through  a 
long  line  up  to  time  immemorial,  may  have  never  belonged  to  that  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head.' 

The  reader  of  religious  history  must  be  as  honest  as  its  writer,  for  the  one  is  as 
much  exposed  to  bias  as  the  other.  Yet,  the  exact  facts  which  aie  found  l)y  the 
truthful  historian  are  often  condemned  unweighed,  because  they  are  unpalatable; 
and  true  chronicles  are  often  buried  under  the  abuse  which  they  heap  upon  their 
subject.  For  some  reason  much  of  this  unfairness  crops  out,  with  many,  whenever 
the  truths  of  the  New  Testament  are  under  consideration.  Hence  a  man  only 
honors  himself  and  the  vital  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  separates  himself 
from  all  that  is  superficial  in  his  own  methods  of  examination.  Above  all  people, 
Baptists  should  be  content  to  separate  their  history  from  all  questionable  material, 
and  to  write  and  read  it  in  the  form  in  which  facts  have  cast  it,  its  complete  touch- 
stone being  conformity  to  the  Gospel.  Those  only  have  been  Baptists  who  have 
conformed  to  this  rule,  from  age  to  age,  without  addition  or  subtraction.  Error 
must  eternally  remain  error,  and  no  antiquity  can  sanctify  it  into  truth.     For  all  the 
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ends  of  truth  merely  venerable  custom  is  weak ;  yet,  if  a  supreme  love  of  truth  does 
not  force  it  back,  it  will  dominate  the  mind  throng  the  senses,  which  are  captivated 
by  the  hoary.  As  the  dykes  of  Holland  repel  the  approaches  of  the  sea,  so  Baptists 
can  only  reeerve  the  fairest  provinces  of  truth  by  resisting  ancient  custom,  simply 
because  it  is  ancient.  Ecclesiastical  custom  is  as  mutable  as  its  maker,  and  yet, 
when  an  old  practice  conflicts  with  the  New  Testament,  many  make  that  practice 
the  true  interpretation  of  God's  word  without  questioning  its  authority.  Although 
not  one  jot  has  been  added  to  the  truth  since  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  the  bare 
antiquity  of  ^  tradition  enshrines  it  in  the  faith  of  many,  especially  if  it  came  down 
from  one  of  the  so-called  '  Fathers.'  A  late  able  scholar  of  Dr.  Wayland's  illustrated 
the  feeling  of  many  on  this  subject.  He  asked  whether,  if  the  doctor  had  lived  near 
the  time  of  Paul,  his  word  would  not  have  been  weightier  than  that  of  other  men. 
The  great  tutor  replied,  'Yes,  provided  Paul  had  said  in  his  writings,  "I  leave 
Francis  Wayland  my  interpreter." '  And  if  not,  how  could  he  have  interpreted  an 
apostle  better  than  any  one  else,  without  special  inspiration  from  God  ?  The  noblest 
minds  are  often  crippled  by  this  straining  after  uninspired  antiquity,  under  the 
notion  that  it  must  touch  the  divine,  without  reaching  after  Christ's  infallible  ideal, 
when  it  stands  openly  before  their  eyes. 

Baptist  historians  have  always  written  against  great  odds.  Commonly  those 
who  rejected  our  principles  in  past  ages  were  filled  with  bitterness,  and  destroyed 
the  best  sources  of  exact  data  in  the  shape  of  treatise,  narrative  and  record.  The 
hated  party  was  weak,  and  the  dominant  sought  its  destiniction.  Often  these  help- 
less victims  of  tyranny  were  obliged  to  destroy  their  own  documents,  lest  discovery 
should  overwhelm  them  in  calamity.  We  shall  see  also  that  while  many  of  the  old 
sects  were  more  or  less  imbued  with  Baptist  principles,  each  had  its  own  class  of 
deductions,  convictions  and  practices.  In  consequence,  what  was  a  cherished  faith 
with  one  was  held  in  contempt  by  another,  and  these  states  of  mind  became  a  part 
of  the  men  themselves.  Their  diflEerent  stages  of  faith  were  different  stages  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  to  oppose  each  other  fiercely  was  to  attain  high 
fidelity.  In  the  dreary  weakness  of  human  nature  each  man  held  his  own  sect 
virtuous  and  the  other  vicious,  all  the  time  forgetting  that  as  relative  bodies  they 
modified  each  other,  and  were  lurgely  responsible  for  each  other's  conduct.  Then, 
as  the  Baptists  had  control  of  no  national  government,  they  could  not  preserve  their 
records  as  did  others.  They  managed  no  legislation  or  system  of  civil  jurisprudence, 
and  could  keep  no  archives,  having  no  legal  officers  whose  special  business  it  was  to 
store  up  and  keep  facts.  Necessarily,  therefore,  what  few  records  they  have  left 
are  fragmentary,  without  due  continuity  of  register,  and  almost  barren  of  vital 
events.  The  hand  which  carried  the  sword  to  smite  this  people,  carried  also  the 
torch  to  burn  up  their  books,  and  their  authors  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  flames  of 
their  own  literature.  The  material  for  building  up  their  chronicles  is  both  crude 
and  scanty.     The  governing  life  of  a  people,  and  not  circumstances  alone,  gives 
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value  to  their  claim,  and  so  we  are  tlirown  bode  <mi  principle  and  hard  general- 
ization. 

If  Baptist  history  be  peculiar,  it  is  only  beeaiiee  they  have  been  &  peenliar  pec^le. 
Tlieir  enemies  have  always  accounted  them  n^  ^  heretics/  whose  prime  value  wa&  to 
keep  a  cold  world  warm  by  their  use  as  fuel  fur  the  stake.  Men  have  never  Vjeen 
willing  to  understand  them,  because  they  never  would  accept  them  on  their  own 
showings  but  have  insisted  on  measuring  them  by  other  standards  than  their  own. 
Witli  a  great  price  they  obtained  their  fremloni,  and  their  radical  individualism 
made  them  appear  to  other  men  as  disturbing  and  even  violent  In  turn,  almost 
every  man's  hand  has  been  against  them,  and  as  a  people  of  but  one  book,  they  have 
taken  a  fixed  and  sturdy  character,  which  has  made  them  look  as  if  their  hand  was 
against  every  man.  What  Burke  siiid  of  Americans,  in  another  line,  is  true  of  them 
in  their  devotion  to  t!ie  Bible,  namely  :  *  In  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  the 
law  80  general  a  study.' 

We  see,  then,  that  Robinson,  Crosby,  Irving,  Orchard,  Jones,  Backus,  Benedict, 
Cramp,  and  other  Ikptist  historians,  have  written  under  every  possible  disiid vantage. 
Still,  their  work  shows  an  instinctive  love  of  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  worthy 
of  such  veterans.  Their  spirituality  is  elevated,  tlieir  piety  without  guile,  their 
devotion  to  the  Gospel  ardent,  and  their  hii»torical  acumen  quite  equal  to  that  of 
other  Church  historians.  In  the  main,  their  leading  facts  and  findings  liave  not  been 
proven  untrustworthy,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to  show  that  their  ^neral  con- 
cUisions  are  untenable.  Pot^ibly,  their  chief  mistake  has  lodged  in  tl»u  attempt  to 
find  the  stray  and  casual  links  of  a  certain  order  of  churches  which  may,  by  accom- 
modation,  be  called  Baptist.  The  design  of  this  work  will  be,  to  follow  certain 
truths  through  the  Jiges,  on  that  mdicid  Protestant  principle  whicli  professes  to 
discard  the  Romish  claim  of  catholicity  and  succession,  and  so  to  follow  certain 
truths  down  to  their  chief  conservatoi's  of  this  time,  the  Baptists.  By  this 
method  we  can  best  understand  their  battles  with  error  and  power,  their  defeats 
and  victories.  In  general  history  no  writer  will  be  content  to  seek  a  succession  of 
kingv^  and  courts,  of  warrioi^s  and  bloody  tields,  but  he  will  tind  truth  in  the  social 
and  civil  life  of  a  people,  in  the  march  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  the  phenomena 
of  human  elevation. 

The  best  service  that  can  l>c  rendered  to  the  Baptists  is,  to  ti-aee  the  noiseless 
energy  and  native  immortality  of  the  dcH'trines  which  they  Iu>ld,  after  all  their  con- 
flicts, to  the  gh^ry  of  Christ,  fi»r  it  is  exjictly  here  that  we  see  their  excellency  as  a 
people.  If  it  cun  l>e  shown  that  their  churches  are  the  inust  like  the  Apostolic  that 
aow  exist,  and  that  the  elements  which  uutke  them  so  have  passed  snccessfully 
throngh  the  long  struggle,  succession  from  tlie  times  of  their  blessed  Lord  gives 
them  the  noblest  history  tljat  any  people  can  crave.  To  procure  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  merely  primitive  things  Ijas  never  been  tfie  mission  of  Baptists.  Their 
work  has  been  to  promote  the  living  reproduction  of  New  Testament  Christians, 
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and  80  to  make  the  Christlike  old,  the  ever  delightfully  new.  Their  perpetually 
fresh  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  warrant  for  their  existence  at  all  must  not 
be  cut  off,  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  turn  the  weapons  of  the  hierarchy  against  itself. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  must  still  be  their  only  arm  of  service,  offensive  and 
defensive.  An  appeal  to  false  credentials  now  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from 
their  old  roll  of  honor,  but  it  would  sever  them  from  the  use  of  all  that  now 
remains  undiscovered  and  unapplied  in  the  word  of  God.  The  distinctive  attribute 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  life ;  not  an  historic  life,  but  a  life  supernatural,  flow- 
ing eternally  from  Christ  alone  by  his  living  truth. 

Such  existence  does  not  claim  the  right  of  long  possession  in  this  soil  or  that,  or 
through  this  or  that  course  of  time  ;  nor  is  this  the  best  title  by  which  Baptists  can 
prove  their  heirship  to  their  fair  inheritance.  So  far  from  their  right  to  live  inher- 
ing in  organic  ancestry  by  ancient  descent,  their  right  to  be,  in  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury, comes  by  their  oneness  with  the  truth  given  by  Christ  in  the  first  century. 
Their  present  possession  of  that  tnith,  is  the  testimony  to  their  unity  with  an  endless 
life,  is  tlieir  only  authority  for  existence  at  any  time,  with  or  without  human  records, 
and  shuts  out  all  other  considerations.  The  life  of  all  Gospel  churches  must  center 
in  the  truth  which  has  come  down  unscathed  from  Jesus  Christ ;  we  must  find  it 
here  or  nowhere,  and  there  can  be  no  course,  extreme  or  via  media^  which  applies 
the  true  test  of  Church  life  but  this.  A  human  figment  may  serve  the  ends  of 
Catholicism,  but  as  Baptists  are  not  Romanists,  only  Christ  and  Apostolicity  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Divine  Writings  can  suffice  for  them.  The  spirit  and  outcome  of 
these  in  their  normal  form  afford  the  staple  for  genuine  Baptist  History. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOHN     THE     BAPTIST. 

WHEN  Malachi  finished  the  promissory  books,  B.  C.  397,  his  vision  shot  the 
great  gulf  between  the  Old  and  New  Kevelations.  •  He  had  just  stated  that 
on  the  other  side  '  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,' 
and  looking  400  years  in  advance  he  saw  Christ's  '  messenger,'  his  own  successor, 
in  a  young  Judean  prophet,  and  heard  him  uplift  the  cry  'Behold  your  God.' 
Nearly  4,000  years  before  Malachi,  a  four-headed  river  had  flowed  from  Eden  '  to 
water  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  and  his  faith  now  descried  on  the  banks  of  the  anti- 
typical  Jordan,  the  Master  with  the  messenger,  two  Godlike  forms,  each  first-born, 
and  cousins'  sons.  Whom  Malachi  saw  in  vision,  Matthew  met  in  real  fiesh  and 
l)lood,  the  Baptist '  herald '  and  the  Lord  from  heaven.  The  voice,  '  Make  straight 
his  paths,'  is  the  first  sentence  in  Baptist  history.  No  moral  night  had  been  so  dark 
as  that  athwart  which  this  prophet  cast  his  eye  to  see  the  coming  '  Day-star.'  Only 
remnants  of  the  old  Jewish  faith  were  left,  and  the  national  life  was  fast  going  for- 
ever, with  that  public  patriotism,  free  thought  and  outspoken  manliness,  which  had 
already  perished. 

At  first  God  gave  the  Jews  the  most  popular  government  of  all  the  nations; 
it  treated  the  personal  man  with  honor  and  dignity.  Though  they  had  no 
human  king  or  hereditary  niler  from  time  to  time,  he  gave  them  such  a  political 
head  as  war  or  peace  required,  with  prerogatives  which  met  present  necessity.  In 
time  the  theocracy  gave  witness  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  its  liberties  were  linked 
to  this  vital  truth.  This  theistic  doctrine  made  Jeliovali  their  common  Father,  they 
were  uncrippled  by  doubtful  negations,  untainted  with  atheism,  and  the  ideal  in  each 
man's  soul  clothed  his  fellow  with  the  rights  of  a  brother.  The  radical  teaching 
from  which  all  abiding  liberty  flows  is  this :  '  Love  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.' 

During  the  period  between  the  last  prophet  and  the  first  evangelist  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires,  with  their  endless  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, had  culminated  in  the  Roman  Empire.  This  power  absorbed  into  itself  the 
sentiment,  humanity,  political  economies,  and  religious  philosophies  of  thousands  of 
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years,  covering  the  histories  of  all  the  great  races,  Semitic  and  Xndo-Eiiropean, 
having  welded  the  whole  into  a  homogeneoas  mass.  It  had  sprung  from  an 
obscure  city  more  than  seven  centuries  B.  C,  and  now  embraced  the  civilized  world. 
The  great  republic  had  waged  its  renowned  conflict  between  plebeians  and  patricians 
for  constitutional  government.  The  democratic  spirit  had  passed  away  with  its 
stanchest  defender,  the  regal  and  republican  forms  of  government  having  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  imperial  under  Augustus. 

Palestine  was  but  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long,  by  about  half  that  width.  * 
Yet,  when  John  and  Jesus  came  the  oflicers  of  Home  were  every-where,  with  no 
jurisprudence  left ;  only  appeal  to  a  heathen  emperor,  under  privilege.  Three  native 
kings,  indeed,  divided  the  old  Hebrew  patrimony:.  Antipas,  in  Galilee;  Philip, 
in  Itnria;  and  Lysanius,  in  Abilene.  Still,  over  these  was  Pilate,  the  sixth 
procurator  in  twenty-three  years,  with  the  Governor  of  Syria  over  him,  with  Tibe- 
rius above  all,  and  each  ready  to  enforce  his  mandate  by  the  arms  of  the  empire. 
These  tyrants  quarreled  alternately  with  each  other,  in  turn  issued  conflicting 
commands,  fleeced  each  other  in  particular,  and  the  Jews  universally.  One  Jewish 
party  flattered  and  copied  the  native  rulers,  another  the  foreigners,  and  all  were 
proud  to  serve  as  minor  officers,  if  they  might  wring  a  crust  out  of  official  rapacity. 
A  third  party  hated  and  defied  the  intrudjBrs,  plotting  revolt  and  sedition,  which 
kept  the  nation  in  a  seething  excitement  and  its  blood  ever  flowing.  Yet,  a  few 
men  of  God  never  yielded  heart  or  hope.  However  dark  the  hour  of  adversity 
their  lamp  was  always  burning.  They  waited  for  the  Deliverer  to  break  every  3'oke. 
Their  fellows,  worn-out,  grounded  arms  and  died,  their  eyes  glazed  .with  despair. 
But  the  love  of  Jehovah  and  liberty  never  forsook  these.  No  matter  if  the  red- 
handed  family  of  the  age  held  Jacob  by  the  throat,  the  holy  few  felt  the  shadow  of 
the  King  at  the  gate.  If  the  iron  had  entered  their  soul  it  was  not  rusted  by  heart- 
tears.  The  time  had  come  for  a  new  manhood ;  a  new  revelation  of  truth  and 
holiness  was  needed,  fresh  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  An  age  of  moral 
suasion  was  dawning  to  work  a  new  character  in  the  personal  man.  Then,  from 
renewed  individuals  should  come  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  in  a  regenerate  society. 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna,  felt  their  old  hearts  revive,  because 
another  Elijah  was  at  the  portal  to  open  the  golden  age.  Groans  and  strife,  tears  and 
blood,  had  tracked  the  horrid  length  of  400  years.  At  length  there  came  a  '  little 
child '  to  lead  them,  with  a  '  voice '  to  prepare  his  way ;  and  when  their  Avithered 
arms  pressed  the  reforming  Baptist  and  his  redeeming  Lord  to  their  bosoms,  the 
first  chapter  in  Baptist  History  was  begnn. 

Edward  Irving  truly  says,  '  John  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  race.'  But  the 
words  of  Jesus  better  fix  his  proper  place  in  history :  '  Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  among 
them  that  are  born  of  women  there  has  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.' 
These  words  alone  make  him  the  most  remarkable  character  on  the  sacred  page, 
save  only  He  who  spoke  them.     Zacharias,  his  father,  was  a  priest  in  Israel,  Elisa- 
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betli,  hi8  mother,  was  a  davigliter  of  Aaron,  Xot  only  liad  tlieir  priestly  ancestry 
Btretched  down  fifteen  centnriee,  bnt  tbey  were  'filled  with  tlie  Holy  Spirit.'  This 
16  said  of  DO  other  father  and  mother  of  our  race.  They  feared  that  tlieii-  honorable 
lineage  would  soon  be  blotted  out,  for  they  were  old  and  childleb.s.  Tlie  words, 
*Thy  prayer  is  heard,'  imply  that  their  empty  home  Iiad  been  the  subject  of  petition 
at  God's  throne.  He  liad  promised  them  a  son,  and  when  he  would  fulfill  his  word, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  John's  father  to  pai^s  through  the  golden  gate  into  the  holy  place 
to  bum  incense:  a  high  and  holy  privilege  which  never  was  repeated  hy  the  same 
priest,  as  it  brought  liini  m  near  to  Jehovah.  Already  the  live  coals  had  been 
carried  in  a  tire-pan  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  sweet  spices  sprinkled 
thereon,  and  the  floating  perfume  was  on  its  way  to  the  clouds,  when  In !  a 
mysterious  form  glided  into  the  hallowed  place.  Gabriel  stood  by  the  altar,  bright 
in  native  benignity,  at  its  *  right  side/  too,  the  side  of  good  omen,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  Oriental  service.  In  a  moment  the  temple  Iieard  the  new  revelation,  that 
a  son  should  be  born  in  the  home  of  the  man  of  God. 

Gabriel  and  Michael  are  the  only  angels  called  by  name  in  the  Bible.  Michael 
is  the  judicial  messenger,  the  destroyer,  valiant  for  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts  in  terrible 
warfare.  The  niissioii  of  Gabriel  is  peace,  especially  Messianic  peace.  At  the 
^evening  oi>lation,'  the  same  hour  of  incense,  he  told  Daniel  that  the  Prince, 
Me^iah,  should  come.  He  brought  the  same  news  to  Mary,  and  to  the  father  of 
John  ;  tJie  three  cases  ascribe  to  him  the  office  of  Met^sianic  angel.  No  person  but 
the  priest  could  stand  by  the  altar  and  live,  and  fear  fell  upon  Zacharias  when  he 
saw  that  the  celestial  visitant  did  not  fall  dead.  Then  Gabriel  broke  the  silence  of 
foor  centnriee,  and  opened  tlie  Baptij^t  Age,  saying:  *  Fear  not,  thy  wife  shall  bear 
a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  John."  The  venerable  priest  staggered  thmugh 
unbelief,  and  asked  for  a  sign.  Cnibriel  gave  it  in  the  very  dumbness  of  the  tongue 
tliat  asked  it  until  the  child  should  be  born.  He  then  went  forth  to  the  people 
mute,  beckoning,  perhaps  in  an  excited  manner,  but  he  could  not  prouonnce  the 
usual  blessing,  and  they  perceived  that  .«»iHe  strange  tiling  had  happened.  He 
retired  to  his  home  at  Hebron,  or  Juttah,  near  to  Hebron,  and  remained  speech- 

for  three  fourths  of  a  year. 

The  *city  Juda,'  t!ie  Levitical  city  of  Juttah,  as  shown  by  Reland  and  RobiHBi>n, 
18  about  six  miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the  hitl  country,  seventeen  miles  soutJi 
of  Jemsalem.  Jerusalem  stood  2,400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Hebron  was  200 
feet  above  that.  Hebron  was  tlie  ancient  home  of  Abraham,  where  his  p€>ol  still 
exists^  the  oldest  now  known  in  the  world.  This  city  liad  been  given  to  the  children 
of  Aaron,  *with  the  suburbs  thereof  round  about  it,'  and  wa.s  a  fitting  birthplace 
of  the  Baptist,  the  greatest  descenthmt  of  Aaron's  house.  Here  David  received 
his  crown,  and  here  were  the  sepulchers  of  Abraham,  Sanih,  Isaac,  Rebecca, 
Jacob  and  Leah.  Ral>binical  tradition  says  of  this  spot,  that  the  morning  sacrifice 
was  never  offered  at  the  temple  till  the  watchman  on  its  tower  saw  these  uplands 
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ablaze  with  the  newly-lireaking  morning  sun.     Zacharias  saw  this  glory  despite  his 
speechless  state,  meanwhile  Gabriel'E?  words  rang  throiigli  Iiis  soul  concerning  the 

eHrnin*r  eliikl.  The  ple<]ge :  '  He 
ehal!  l>e  gi-eat  before  the  Lord,' 
did  not  refer  to  hie  native  wis- 
doniy  tidelitv  or  inflnenee,  but 
royally  set  forth  his  great  office ; 
the  great  era  which  he  slxould  iish. 
er  in,  the  great  truths  which  he 
sluiold  prudiiini — iintj,  above  all, 
the  new  stamp  of  manhood  to  be 
Ijroiight  in  his  own  person,  as  a 
si>eeimen  of  those  whom  the  new 
em  was  to  produce.  Without 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  power,  he  wa» 
to  loom  up  above  the  old  ehisses 
of  good  men,  mighty  before  (iud.  Consecrated  to  a  greater  work  than  any  other 
man,  imd  opening  a  greater  future  than  any  had  foreseen,  he  was  to  take  a  higher 
type  of  moral  character  than  any  liad  yet  borne.  Of  a  priestly  house,  he  was  to  offer 
no  sacrifice,  hnt  was  to  preacli  tlie  first  4Sacnfice  from  a  princely  house.  Priesthood 
needed  not  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  and  seldom  possessed  it,  but  in  order  to  estalilish 
the  new  ofKce  of  preacher,  to  lead  men  to  salvation,  he  needed  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
Nor  was  the  first  prophet  in  four  centuries  to  work  a  miracle,  but  simply  to  pro- 
claim the  Christ.  ^ 

When  the  cry  of  the  new-burn  babe  had  brought  music  to  tlie  <[uict  home,  a 
dispute  arose  among  the  neighbors  about  his  name,  some  calling  him  Zacharias. 
This  could  not  be.  No  otU3  was  named  after  liis  own  father  in  the  Old  Testament, 
*Nay,'  said  his  mother,  *  he  shall  be  CiiUed  John,'  meaning:  *  Bestowed  of  the  Loixl/ 
The  neighbors  remonstrated,  none  of  bis  family  were  known  by  that  name,  tmd 
they  made  signs  to  his  father  to  decide  the  question,  whu  wrote  upon  a  tablet :  *  His 
name  is  Jolm  I '  The  child  was  to  begin  tlve  world's  new  sermon,  and  as  it  was 
meet  tliat  tlie  Gospel  tlieme  which  had  l»een  pent  in  bis  father's  soul  so  long  should 
break  forth,  the  tongue  of  tlie  dumb  was  unloosed.  With  his  first  gust  of  voice  he 
cried:  *0,  child!  rhou  shnlt  be  called  prophet  of  tlie  Highest,  for  tliou  shalt  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people, 
in  tlie  reniission  of  their  sins.'  It  were  M'orth  the  dead  silence  of  a  life-time  to 
speak  these  words.  Their  meaning  was  so  broad,  and  their  music  so  sweet,  that  the 
<ild  priest  repeated  the  woi*tl  'salvation'  three  times  before  he  could  stop.  *A  horn 
of  salvation,'^ — 'salvation  for  our  enemies,* — ^sidvation  in  the  remission  of  sins,'  was 
the  astonishing  threefold  theme  on  which  he  practiced  his  new-found  tongue,  in  the 
new-found  language  of  truth.    Gabriel  put  a  key  into  his  hand  to  open  thU  mystery, 
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saying :  '  Fear  not,  Zacharias,  many  of  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord 
their  God ; '  in  the  converts  whom  John  should  make.  Nay,  he  said,  that  '  the 
mouth  of  the  holy  prophets  of  old'  had  spoken  of  this  'redemption'  as  if  the 
mystic  lingers  of  dead  Malachi  were  sweeping  his  old  heart  that  day,  till  its  chords 
vibrated  as  those  of  a  harp.  That  child  had  brought  the  missing  link  between  the 
two  dispensations,  had  become  the  veritable  bridge-builder,  the  true  Christian 
pontiff,  who  spanned  the  arch  from  the  last  outskirt  of  Judaism  to  the  frontier  line 
of  the  Gospel.     What  manner  of  child  was  this  first  Baptist  ? 

The  Gospels  are  silent  on  John's  youth  and  early  manhood,  saying :  '  That  tlie 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,'  that  he  *  Grew  and  became  strong  in  spirit,  and 
was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  manifestation  to  Israel.'  God  marked  him  by 
special  tokens  for  his  great  task.  While  his  body  grew  his  soul  became  mentally 
and  morally  mighty  till  he  was  ready  for  his  public  work.  Tlie  inspired  limner 
gives  simply  this  bold  outline  which  makes  Hhe  hand  of  the  Lord,'  the  power  of 
God,  the  emblem  of  his  force.  Gabriel  throws  light  upon  his  discipline  when  he 
imposes  the  Nazarite's  vow,  to  '  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink.'  Nothing 
inflaming  was  to  pass  his  lips  or  affect  his  brain.  The  vow  also  exempted  him  from 
attendance  at  the  feasts,  and  kept  him  separate  until  his  'showing  unto  Israel.' 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  were  all  Nazarites  from  birth,  severe  consecration  and  de- 
nial of  luxury  being  specially  needful  in  the  forerunner  of  him  who  was  separate  from 
sinners.  His  father's  priestly  house  furnished  him  with  Hebrew  Biblical  knowl- 
edge, and  held  there  under  the  holy  influence  of  Elisabeth,  like  Moses  in  Midian 
and  Elijah  in  the  desert,  no  rabbin  could  pervert  him,  till  he  was  ready  to  stir  the 
life  of  Judea  to  its  center,  by  the  Gospel.  He  is  the  only  man  in  Scripture,  except 
his  Master,  of  whom  no  act  of  sin  is  recorded.  Samson  and  Samuel  were  '  sanctified,' 
set  apart  to  the  Lord  from  their  birth,  but  neither  of  them  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  was  the  Baptist;  one  of  the  train  of  wonders  in  his  character  and  mission. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  he  left  his  home  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness  of 

Judea  when  he  had  passed  his  twentieth  year,  the  time  at  which  young  priests  were 

inspected  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  their  ofiice.     The  'deserts'  which  he  entered  are 

supposed  to  be  that  weary  region  that  stretches  over  Western  Judea,  bordering  on 

the  Dead  Sea,  including  its  desolate  basin.     It  includes  Engcdi,  extending  from 

the  Kedron  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  to  the  south-western  end  of  the  Sea 

of  Death,  and  in  width,  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  Judea.     It  is  not  called  a 

'  wilderness '  for  barrenness  of   vegetation,  like  the  African  sand-wastes.     On  the 

contrary,  it  is  a  perfect  tangle  of  growth.     Lonely  and  wild,  the  broom-brush,  the 

stunted  cedar,  the  osher,  the  rush  and  the  Apple  of  Sodom,  all  flourish  there,  and 

nomads  pasture  their  cattle  with  great  profit.     It  is  watered  by  the  Kedron  and 

other  streams,  their  course  lying  dark  and  deep,  in  ravines  and  chasms,  where  all  is 

grim  and  ribbed  with  rock,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  1,0U0  feet  below  the  brow  of 

the  cliff. 
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This  i*egion  aboxmds  in  gorges,  crevices  and  caverns.  -It  ib  torn  by  sharp  prec- 
tpices  from  tlie  heaving  of  earthquakes,  leaving  the  flint,  chalk  and  limestone  rents 
in  every  weird  aspect*  Rills  of  water  gnsli  forth,  twisting  their  way  here  and  there, 
or  falling  in  cascades  over  crags  and  shelves,  in  haste  to  sweeten  tlie  acrid  plain  and 
sullen  Sea  of  Salt,  There,  tije  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  panther,  the  lx:jar^  find 
their  lairs  and  dens.  From  ridge  to  ridge,  the  hoarse  scream  of  the  vulture,  the 
raven  and  eagle,  echoes  mingled  witli  tlie  pensive  song  of  the  thrush,  and  the  drone 
of  the  bee,  wandering  from  wild  flower  to  w^ild  flower,  yellow  and  bine,  crim&t>n 
and  wliite.  In  all  its  grandeur,  this  howling  wilderness  wiis  the  choscm  home  of  the 
first  Baptist.  Its  solenm  desolation  and  wmM  elements  preached  to  him  of  God, 
inured  his  body  to  hardship,  and  turned  Iiis  soul  inward  upon  itself.  Tlie  parch- 
ment which  warmed  in  his 
liand  stirred  him  to  com- 
munion with  the  Inspiring 
Spirit,  who  had  invested 
its  sentences  with  immortal- 
ity, and  proved  its  truths 
divine  by  their  appeal  to  his 
heart.  Life  had  coumed 
through  the  skin  on  whicli 
the  text  glowed  before  the 
kiufe  of  slaughter  flayed  it ; 
and  now,  the  holy  ajffatus, 
which  the  sacred  pemnan 
had  infused  into  its  texture, 
warmed  his  soul  with  the 
beatings  of  an  immortal  life. 
There,  he  listened  to  the 
still,  small  voice,  as  did  Elijah  in  sacred  Horcb,  away  from  noise  and  contention,  till 
his  spirit  w^axed  strong  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  his  migiit. 

In  his  austerity,  this  holy  recluse  wore  the  coarsest  of  raiment.  The  rough 
camel's  hair-cloth,  bound  to  his  loins  by  a  band  of  undressed  leather,  covei-ed  his 
limbs.  Young  and  full  of  fire,  lie  stood,  the  living  image  of  courage,  in  the  gi\rb  of 
the  elder  prophets.  His  Nazarite  vow  bad  kept  his  bail-  undipped  from  birth,  his 
diet  was  locusts,  dried,  ground,  and  eaten  with  wild  honey  which  dripped  from  the 
rock,  and  he  cooled  bis  thirst  at  the  spring  wherever  he  roamed  in  the  freedom  of  the 
desert.  Ilia  removal  from  the  uplands  of  Hebron  into  this  somber  desolation  \vas 
not  a  mere  incident.  He  must  be  eqnipi>ed  for  his  iron  mission,  as  far  as  hardship 
could  fit  hira  to  cope  with  moral  evil.  For  years,  he  had  been  wTestHng  with  the  slow 
openings  of  his  fore-felt  work.  Self-recognition  liad  come  glimpse  by  glimpse,  till 
new  insight  had  brought  him  into  new  sympathy  with  the  Holy  One  who  had  sent 
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him.  Struggle  after  straggle  had  wmiiglit  in  him  an  ardent  fipirituality,  which 
rebukes  sin  with  the  quietest  authority.  Pleading  with  Gud  ilay  and  night,  the  de- 
pj*avity  of  his  brethren,  and  the  hollowuess  of  their  ritual  were  echoed  to  his  soul 
from  the  hollow  rocks  by  his  own  fuut-falls. 

Did  he  pa^  his  time  amongst  these  grots  and  caverns  without  studying  the 
word  of  God?  Without  the  Sacred  Parchments  l*rought  from  his  father's  iiouse, 
the  gold  had  become  dim  and  the  fine  gold  changed^  he  had  not  been  a  true  Bap- 
tist if  ignorant  of  thes^^e,  tu  win  his  countrymen  back  to  Jehovah.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that  in  the  desert  these  treasuiHJs  showed  him  how  the  rod  of  Aaron,  his  great 
ancestor,  should  bloom  again  and  his  empty  pot  of  manna  lie  refilled.  How  the 
Nazarene,  then  sweating  at  the  curpenter's  bench  should  suddenly  come  to  his  Tem- 
ple, to  rekindle  the  Shekinah  in  new  glory  over  the  mercy-suat.  The  Law,  tlie 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  in  liie  reti^eat,  nmde  his  heart  burn  with  prophetic  lire,  for 
he  heard  the  voices  of  old  Prophets  f[uiveritig  in  the  air.  As  night  gives  brilliancy 
to  tlie  gem,  so  did  his  desert  gloom  liring  out  lustrous  truth  from  the  inspired  lore 
of  agt^s,  every  line  that  lie  unrolled  telling  a  divine  story ;  for  every-where  he  found 
his  Kedeeniingkin?^man  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  of  whose  'Salvation'  his  father  had 
sung.  God  would  not  entrust  the  education  of  his  greatest  prophet  to  the  skdl  of 
mortals.  In  visions  of  the  night  when  deep  sleep  fell  upon  his  father's  house,  fear 
eaine  upon  him  and  trend iling,  whicii  made  idl  his  boircs  shake.  An  image  stood 
before  his  eyes,  spirits  passed  before  his  face  and  ho  heard  a  voice.  When  the 
bretithing  Parchment  crackled  in  his  hand,  the  pulsations  of  a  deathless  life  stirred 
him,  and  the  Holy  Oracle  wiis  alive  with  living  images.  The  tlaming  sword  of  Edea 
waved  before  him,  and  the  ascending  lire  of  Abe!.  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam, 
told  him  that  Jesus  opened  t!ie  gate  of  heaven,  when  lie  rose  to  his  home  without 
tasting  death.  Xoah  told  the  Baptist  that  the  ark,  wherein  eight  souls  *  were  saved 
through  water,'  was  a  ty{)e  of  his  coming  Captain.  That  when  it  rocked  over  an 
immersed  world  in  the  darkness  of  its  grave,  Jesus  was  the  lamp  which  hung  in  its 
window  above  the  gloomy  deep.  Nay,  it  was  he  who  gave  luies  to  the  first  minbow 
that  spanned  the  new  worldi  when  the  eight  elect  antediluvians  pitched  their  tents 
again  on  dry  ground,  and  offet*ed  sacrifice  under  its  radiant  arcli. 

John,  also,  s;iw  Abraljam's  day  in  the  desert  and  was  glad,  when  tlie  great  fore- 
father assured  him  that  he  had  seen  the  coming  King,  as  he  looked  out  from 
tlie  steeps  of  Hebron.  Isaac  avouched  to  him  that  he  had  seen  his  Star,  w^hen  he 
went  into  the  fields  at  eventide  to  meditate;  and  Jacob  declared,  that  at  Bethel  he 
saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  top  of  the  mystic  hiflder,  and  on  his  pillow  of  stone 
dreamed  in  the  night  watches  alM>ur  the  glory  of  the  latter  day.  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse,  showed  the  Baptist  that  \m  gn*at  Son  guided  his  tingers  over  the  Messianic 
liiirp,  when  his  throne  trembled  in  raptures,  and  living  anthems  flew  like  angels 
from  the  strings.  Moses  told  birn  of  the  Rock  that  followed  Isnveb  which  ^  Kock 
was  Christ;'  and  Isaiah,  that  Jesus  was  the  'Stem  *  that  blossiimed  by  the  \\o\\m  of 
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Jesse,  on. the  hill-side  of  Bethlehem.  In  a  word,  from  the  days  of  Eve,  the  mother 
of  all  living,  to  those  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  the  Promised 
Seed  was  traced  in  the  desert  by  the  son  of  Elizabeth.  And,  yet,  a  few  miles  from 
his  dingy  retreat,  the  incarnate  God  had  already  been  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands 
and  laid  in  a  manger. 

All  this  fitted  him  for  the  ofiice  to  which  he  was  born,  armed  him  with  a  fidelity 
which  nothing  could  daunt  to  gi-apple  with  his  adulterous  generation.  Without 
this  strength  defeat  only  awaited  him.  Being  fully  clad  in  celestial  panoply,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  said  to  him :  '  Go,'  and  he  arose  to  begin  his  true  Baptist  work.  He 
emerged  from  the  desert  of  die  North,  and  came  first  upon  the  well-watered  plain  of 
the  Jordan.  His  sandals  then  pressed  the  soil  of  Lot,  on  which  the  eye  of  Moses 
rested,  when  he  died  on  Ncbo.  There  the  name  of  John  became  eternally  united  with 
the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Whenever  an  Oriental  monarch  passed  through  his 
realms,  a  herald  went  before  him,  proclaimed  his  coming,  and  required  his  subjects  to 
make  the  neglected  roads  passable  for  their  sovereign,  by  removing  all  hinderances  to 
his  progi'ess.  When  Semiramis,  the  Queen  of  Babylon,  marched  into  Persia, 
she  crossed  the  Zarcean  mountain,  but  not  till  its  precipices  were  digged  down  and 
its  hollows  filled  up  to  make  her  way  smooth.  We  have  similar  records  of  Xerxes, 
Caligula,  and  Titus,  and  when  Jesus  entered  upon  his  kingly  course,  John,  his  her- 
ald, demanded  that  all  obstructions  be  removed  before  him  in  his  march.  He 
cried,  '  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  that  all  flesh  may  see  liis  glory.  His  prog- 
ress was  not  to  be  that  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  but  that  of  a  nation's  repentance. 
Rugged  and  wretched  as  were  the  moral  wastes,  he  was  to  make  the  desolation 
ring  with  the  demand  for  '  repentance,'  summoning  all  to  surrender  to  the  coming 
Prince.  The  valleys  must  be  filled.  All  debasing  affections  must  be  elevated,  the 
downtrodden  and  the  despairing  must  be  lifted  up.  Mountains  must  be  brought 
low.  The  proud  and  haughty  were  to  be  leveled,  abased  in  the  dust.  The  crooked 
should  be  made  straight.  All  tortuous  policies,  winding  deceits,  and  lying  frauds 
of  the  self-righteous,  should  be  exchanged  for  simplicity  and  transparency.  The 
rugged  ways  must  be  made  smooth.  Coarse  severity,  rough  tempers,  bitter  asperity, 
hot  fanaticism,  and  stoical  hardness  must  be  cast  aside,  for  gentleness  and  child-like 
affections.  Then,  all  flesh  should  see  the  salvation  of  God.  No  lofty  shadow  was 
to  fling  its  length  before  the  face  of  God's  Anointed.  The  '  Voice '  cried :  '  Prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord.' 

When  John  left  the  howling  of  beasts  in  the  desert,  it  was  to  electrify  the  land 
by  the  startling  cry  '  Repent,'  and  thenceforth,  he  frowned  on  all  brutal  passion. 
The  whole  nation  started  to  its  feet  and  flocked  to  him,  as  its  center  of  hope.  City, 
village,  and  hamlet,  poured  forth  their  hardened  multitudes  to  see  and  hear  the  new 
Baptist  preacher.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  had  said :  '  Behold,  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord;' 
and,  as  the  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  cherished  by  the  Jews  at  this 
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fatliers  wept,  on  the  death  of  Moses.  A  rude  and  arrogant  mind,  having  so 
diflBcult  a  work  to  do,  would  have  been  liarsh  in  its  rebukes,  only  exciting  anger 
and  resentment.  But  John's  words  cut  to  the  quick  because  his  affectionate  holi- 
ness, gravity,  sincerity,  and  good-will  made  them  sharp.  He  had  been  so  much  in 
retirement  with  God  that  he  was  imbued  with  his  love  and  compassion.  He  carried 
not  the  mien  of  an  ill-mannered,  bold,  and  self-appointed  censor  of  sin. 

Tnie,  the  great  Baptist  had  brought  a  fire-brand  out  of  the  wilderness  which 
set  all  the  dry  stubble  in  the  land  ablaze.  But  with  this  came  confession  of  sin  in 
lowly  simplicity,  and  sincere  reformation  of  life,  which  sought  expression  in  the 
new  faith  and  baptism.  Instead  of  meeting  Elijah,  descending  in  the  regal  state  of 
flame  to  smite  the  waters  of  their  great  national  river  ^nd  divide  them,  the  young 
representative  of  Elijah's  God  stood  there  demanding  tliat  their  buried  bodies,  and 
not  his  rod,  should  divide  the  wat^s  in  token  of  death  to  sin.  The  alarming  cry 
*  Repent  ye '  rang  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  This  demand  laid  bare 
God's  extreme  holiness,  and  their  personal  guilt  against-  him.  The  word  itself 
{raetanoia)  means  a  change  of  mind  or  purpose ;  so  that  he  not  only  required  deep 
sorrow,  or  contrition  for  their  wickedness,  but  such  an  inward  moral  disposition  as 
should  thereafter  obey  the  will  of  God.  Then  they  were  to  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance,  so  that  the  outward  expression  of  that  disposition  should 
prove  the  inward  change  to  be  radical.  He  made  their  immersion  in  water  the 
exterior  method  of  '  confessing '  the  reality  of  an  honest,  heart-felt  reform.  Here, 
then,  he  required  a  spiritual  revolution,  a  baptism  for  the  '  remission '  or  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  the  implanting  of  a  new  principle  of  life  in  keeping  with  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  at  hand. 

These  requirements,  urged  with  the  courteous  fidelity  of  holy  conviction  and 
the  sacred  simplicity  of  an  overawing  holiness,  led  a  multitude  of  wounded  and 
stricken  hearts  to  fly  from  all  legal  rites  and  ceremonial  performances,  for  purifi- 
cation of  heart  and  life,  after  the  evangelical  order  of  Isaiah : 

'  Wash  you,  make  you  clean ; 
Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
From  before  mine  eyes.' 

At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Matthew  draws  another  vivid  picture.  Priests,  Levites, 
and  doctors  in  the  holy  city  had  donned  their  robes  and  bound  on  their  phylacteries 
and  other  ecclesiastical  trappings  for  a  visit  to  the  great  river,  that  they  might  pass 
upon  John's  commission.  Sweeping  with  pomp  and  dignity  through  the  gates, 
they  mix  with  the  throng  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jordan,  first  with  a  conceited 
curiosity,  and  then  with  a  bioroted  scowl.  But  John's  keen  eye  read  their  character, 
and  he  began  to  ply  them  with  solemn  invective.  In  the  desert  he  had  seen  the 
slimy  viper  gliding  through  the  moss ;  crafty,  malicious,  with  a  powerful  spring  and 
a  hollow  tooth  through  which  it  ejected  deadly  poison.  He  had  seen  the  brawny 
forester  swing  the  ax  to  cut  the  tap-root  of  a  tree  and  fell  it  for  burning.     And 
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treatment  of  his  daughter.  This  being  true,  their  rout«  would  h'e  directly  through 
the  region  where  John  was  preaching  and  immersing.  This  historian's  full 
descri])tion  of  John  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  above  statement. 
These  hearers  of  the  Baptist  were  men  of  tlie  bow,  the  arrow,  the  sword  and  the 
sliield ;  their  trade  was  war.  He  stood  before  them  the  living  image  of  discipline 
and  self-denial,  and  demanded  of  them,  that  they  keep  the  insolent  licentiousness 
and  brutality  of  war  in  check,  and  disregard  the  lying  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right.  In  prosecuting  their  hard  craft,  godless  pillage  must  cease.  What  lessons 
of  love  were  these,  enforced  upon  rough,  heathen  legions  by  which  an  unarmed 
young  Baptist  preacher  tamed  the  fierceness  of  military  tigers,  and  remanded  des- 
perate warriors  back  to  the  camp  and  field,  made  by  their  new  faith  as  harmless  as 
doves.  Last  of  all,  he  threw  the  bridle  over  their  license  of  riot  and  plunder,  to 
curb  them  with  a  double  bit.  They  nmst  commit  no  robbery  upon  the  conquered, 
indulge  no  selfishness,  raise  no  mutiny  against  their  officers  to  get  more  pay,  but 
take  their  three  oholoi  a  day ;  and  be  content. 

Such  a  scene  had  never  been  witnessed  on  earth,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  was,  that  so  sweeping  a  ministry  provoked  no  physical  resistance.  Jewish 
priests  had  shed  streams  of  sacrificial  blood  at  the  altar  for  hundreds  of  years, 
whenever  the  nation  groaned  beneath  the  heel  of  its  foes.  They  sighed  for  the 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  rescue  them  from  the  hand  of  their  enemy,  and  guide 
their  feet  anew  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  now,  while  they  felt  the  rankling 
humiliation  of  a  hated  race,  and  their  hearts  sank  as  they  looked  at  the  broken  scep- 
ter of  their  nation,  a  stern  preacher  of  their  own  race  stings  them  with  rebuke,  and 
demands  not  sacrifice  but  repentance.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  no  longer 
there  with  its  Tables  of  Stone.  Urim  and  Thummim  were  gone.  The  glory  of 
Bright  Presence  had  departed  forever  from  the  most  Holy  place.  The  Golden  Can- 
dlestick gave  no  light.  Their  ensigns  were  toni,  their  minstrelsy  hushed,  their  roy- 
alty beggared,  and  their  covenant  with  God  broken.  Was  not  this  enough  ?  Their 
hearts  sank  within  them  when  they  remembered  the  past,  in  which  they  were  never 
again  to  take  lot  or  part,  and  the  hatred  of  their  hearts  toward  their  foes  filled  them 
to  the  brim.  Yet,  without  one  word  of  sympathy  for  all  this,  they  were  warned  to 
flee  from  coming  wrath,  to  humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  to 
bury  all  their  old  sins  with  their  bodies  under  the  waves  of  Jordan,  and  to  rise  into 
the  New  Kingdom ;  and  without  a  murmur  it  was  done ! 
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loved  ones,  stirred  heaven  with  a  deeper  interest  than  the  footsteps  of  man  had  ever 
excited,  for  then  he  recorded  the  hallowed  resolution  ;  '  Lr»,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God*'     Many  a  hard-fonght  battle  had  soaked  the  plain  which  he  crossed,  with 
blood  ;  but  that  day  he  went  foith  siogle-hamled  to  the  hardest  war  that  had  ever 
been  w^aged  upon  this  globe.     After  ho  had  swept  the  foot  of  Tal»or,  at  every  ^tep 
lie  trod  on  holy  ground.     And  when  he  i^eached  the  western  6lo]je  of  the  Jordan, 
like  Jacob,  his  great  ancestor,  he  crossed  the  ford  that  he  might  lead  many  pilgrim 
bands  over  a  darker  stream  'to  glory.'     *  All  the  people  had  been  baptized/  and  he 
presented  himself  a^  the  last  arrival  of  that  day,  because  he  wiis  not  one  of  the  com- 
nil  HI  i-epenting  throng.     He  had  done  no  sin^  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ; 
hence,  remorse  never  l)roke  his  heart.     Yet,  he  unmbered  himself  with  the  trans- j 
gressors.     At  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  was  to  sleep  in  a  sepulcher  wherein  never 
man  had  laid  ;  and  it  was  meet  that  in  opening  his  ministry  he  should  be  buried  in 
the  liquid  \rrA\*e  alone,  and  separate  from  sinners.     Baptism  was  the  dour  by  which 
he  entered  upon  his  work  uf  saving  mediatiou.     The  Baptist  says,  that  up  to  this 
time  he  *knew  liim  not/  as  if  he  had  not  met  him  before,  and  yet,  he  also  says,  *  l| 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,'  as  if  he  knew  him  well.     This  apparent  discrej> 
aney  has  led  to  large  disenssiou,  with  this  general  result;  that  while  Jolm  knew  him 
in  person  as  Jesus,  he  did  not  know  him  in  Messiahship  until  Jehovah  who  sent  him 
to  baptize  in  water  said  to  him,  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus;  'Upon  whom  thon 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding  on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizes  in 
the  Ilnly  Spirit.'     But  do  John's  words  necessaiily  imply  that  he  was  ignorant, 
either  of  the  person  or  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  before  his  baptism?     One  great  pre-^| 
rogjitive  of  the  Christ  was,  that  he  should  baptize  men  in  the  Holy  Spirit,     Tliis 
fact  liad  not  come  to  John's  knowledge  till  Jehovah  gave  him  the  special  revelati<m 
that  One  should   come  to  him  for  baptism,  on  wliom  he  should  see  the  Spirit  ^| 
*  descending  and  abiding,'  and  that  he  should  be  the  pre-eminent  Baptizer,  who»^H 
should  baptize  in  the  Holy  Spirit,     This  thought  seems  to  have  struck  John  with       | 
deep  awe,  for  lie  carefully  dniws  a  contmst  between  his  owm  baptism  wdiich  wa^  *in 
water'  only,  and  that  of  Clirist  which  should  be  '  in  the  Tloly  Spirit '  himself.    If  John 
did  not  know  him,  in  the  sense  of  the  Baptizer  in  the  Holy  Spirit  till  Jehovah  had 
announced  to  him  the  irjipending  token  and  its  signification,  then  we  can  well  un- 
derstand why  he  said:  *I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  J 
me  ?'     The  revelation  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Baptizer  in  the  Spirit  was  special  to 
John  :  '  He  who  sent  me  to  baptize  in  water  said  this  to  me.*     And,  it  was  said  ^ 
before  the  Baptistn  of  Jesus,  for  the  visible  sign  of  the  descending  Spirit  crowned  ^| 
tlie  act  of  his  baptism.     If  this  be  the  sense  of  John's  words,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ^ 
written    A.   1).   97  or  9S,   throws   a  strong  light   upon  the   Firsts  written   about 
A.  D.  60. 

It  woultl  hiirmonize  exactly  with  the  known  methods  of  Divine  Providence 
suppose  that  the  hand  of  God  had  kept  them  apart  till  that  moment.     Jesus  h 
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lived  in  the  north  and  Jolm  in  the  south  of  the  land,  and  we  know  of  no  high 

purpose  which  demanded  a  meeting  previously,  whilst  their  separation  inust  silence 

^all   suspicion  of    coinhination   or   collusion  between   the   servant   and  his   Lord. 

Gabriel  had  put  John  under  the  Nazarite's  vow  from  his  birth,  which  exempted 

him  from  attendance  at  the  triple  annual  feasts,  so  that  thuj  had  not  met  in  the 

metropolis,     Nor  had  John  gone  abroad  in  search  of  him.     This  was  not  his  workA 

(He  must  wait  till  God  brought  them  lovingly  togetlier.     That  time  of  manifestation 

to  Isi'ael  would  come  of  itself.     John  went  to  the  Jardiui  when  he  was  sent,  saying: 

*That  he  might  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  for  this  I  came  baptizing  in  water/ 

Like  a  man  *sent  of  God,'  he  was  waiting  for  his  Master  to  show  himself  fully  and 

promptly,  and  Jehovah  Iionored  his  faith  by  the  foretoken  agreed  upon  in  the 

visible  descent  of  the  Spirit,     Hence,  when  the  solitary  stranger  joined  the  throng 

on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  eagle-eyed   Baptist  kenned  him,  and   the  vision 

made  his  whole  being  quiver  with  expectation.     When  David  ciime  to  the  throne  in 

the  garb  of  a  young  shepherd,  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel :  *  Arise,  anoint  him,  this  is 

ie!'    And,  why  should  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  'prepared'  the  body  of  Jesus, 

and  filled  the  soul  of  John,  say  this  of  David's  Son? 

With  godlike  serenity  and  dignity  the  Prince  of  Peace  presented  himself  for 

fciptism.     The  words  of  his  mouth,  the  repose  of  his  body,  the  purity  of  his  faee^ 

tiio   soul  of  his  eye,  overpoweix*d  John    with   a  sense  of  reverend   princeliness- 

i;tt?^l:icn  the  stern  herald  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Son  of  the  Highest  his  soul  was 

1 1> merged  under  a  rare   humility,   wliich  extorted  the  cry:  *I  liave  need  to  be 

Lp^tized  of  thee,  and  oomest  thou  to  ma?*    Captivated  by   the  dignity  of  the 

ididiite,  and  abashed  by  his  own  inferiority,  he  was  helpless  as  a  child  before  this 

iciarnate  God — tliig  fllirine  of  the  Huly  Spirit.     He  who  had  walked  rough-shod 

vc^r  a]]  pride,  and  had  luveled  all  distinctions  of  human  glory,  was  seized  with  the 

^Tuvietion  of  a  worthless  menial,  and  as  a  holy  man,  was  thoroughly  daunted  when 

k€5  L>rd  sought  a  favor  of  his  own  servant     The  reasons  are  apparent     He  found 

Protni.sed  of  all  promises,  tlie  Antitype  of  all  types,  tlio  Expected  of  all  ages, 

"-Tiding  before  him  in  flesh  and   bloody   and  he  wtus  startleil  at  the  thought  of 

'^diieting   him   into  the  new  faitli   by  the  new  ordinance;  for  his  baptism   was 

•^tliiiinistered  to  the  penitent,  but  the  Nazarene  was  guiltless,     *  Suffer  it  now,  for 

^'^'^^^s  it  becomes  U8  to  fulfill  all  rigliteonsness.'     He  defei's  to  John's  scruple,  and 

^a»^  Itc:^  f^j.  f]|g  ^^^  baptism,  not  of  right,  but  on  sufferance.     What  did  Jesus  mean  by 

^'^^^  words  J 

Viewed  in  any  liglit  it  seems  strange  that  Christ  should  have  sought  baptism  as 

^  l*igh  privilege  which  he  could  not  forego,  for  what  could  it  confer  upon  him'^ 

^'igUfttine  beautifully  replies,  '  To  any  one  who  asks  tiiis  question  :  Was  it  needful 

^^t*  the  Lord  to  be  lioru  il     Was  it  needful  for  the  Lord  to  be  crucified?     Was  it 

^^fulfor  the  Lord  to  die?     Wns  it  needful  for  the  Lord  to  be  Imried!     If  he 

'^nJertook  for  us  so  great  humiliation,  might  he  not  also  receive  baptism  3     And 
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what  profit  was  tliere  that  he  received  the  baptism  of  a  servant?  That  thou 
mightest  not  disdain  to  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Lord.  Give  heed,  beloved 
brethren.'  *  He  clearly  intended  to  render  obedience  to  some  law  of  his  Father. 
What  law  ?  He  had  honored  every  requisition  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  circumcis- 
ion, obedience  to  parents,  hallowing  the  Sabbath,  temple  worship,  observance  of  the 
feasts,  all  except  in  bringing  the  sin-offerings.  For  a  full  generation  he  had  submitted 
to  every  claim  of  Jehovah's  law  upon  liim,  in  every  institution  and  ordinance.  But 
now  his  Father  had  established  the  last  test  of  obedience  in  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
Jesus,  bom  under  God's  law,  must  honor  the  new  divine  precept.  Jesus  himself  gave 
this  reason  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  with  rejecting  '  The  counsel 
of  God  toward  themselves '  in  not  having  been  baptized  by  John. '  The  will  of  God 
was  his  only  reason  for  obeying  any  law ;  he  held  it  an  act  of  obedience  to  keep  all 
the  Divine  appointments.  Although  not  a  sinner  himself,  he  impleaded  to  be 
treated  as  a  sinner ;  therefore  he  humbled  himself  to  receive  a  sinner's  baptism,  as 
well  as  to  submit  to  a  sinner's  death.  This  deep  mark  of  mediatorial  sympathy  and 
mystery  must  have  entered  largely  into  his  plea,  'Suffer  it  now.'  With  great 
clearness  Geikie  puts  this  point :  '  Baptism  was  an  ordinance  of  God  required  by 
his  prophet  as  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was  a  part  of 
"righteousness,"  that  is,  it  was  a  part  of  God's  commandments  which  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  show  us  the  example  of  fulfilling,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit.'  *  His  baptism  was  the  channel  through  which  the  Divine  attestation  could 
best  be  given  to  his  Messianic  dignity ;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  had  reached 
the  full  maturity  of  all  his  human  powers  of  mind  and  body,  this  manner  of 
entering  upon  his  public  work  gave  a  mutual  and  public  sanction  to  the  mission 
both  of  John  and  Jesus. 

Yet,  with  our  Lord's  interpretation  of  his  own  words  before  their  eyes,  men 
will  insist  upon  it  that  he  was  initiated  into  his  sacrificial  work  by  baptism,  in 
imitation  of  the  mere  ceremonial  ablutions  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood.  Jesus  was 
not  even  of  Aaron's  line  as  was  John,  much  less  of  his  office,  but  sprang  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  of  which  tribe  'Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood.'  Did  Jesus 
receive  the  vestments,  the  consecrating  oil,  or  any  other  priestly  insignia  ?  Even 
when  he  made  his  sin-offering,  and  assumed  the  Christian  High-priesthood,  three 
years  after  his  baptism,  he  neither  assumed  the  vesture  nor  breastplate,  the  censer 
nor  miter  of  Aaron.  Because  he  was  not  made  a  High-priest  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec,  who  knew  nothing  of  sacred  oils,  , 
ablutions,  or  vestments.  How  much  better  is  it  than  a  solemn  caricature  to  set 
forth  the  baptism  of  Jesus  as  an  idle,  empty,  ritualistic  pageant?  He  came  to 
abolish  and  cast  aside  forever  the  Aaronical  priesthood  with  the  economy  that  it 
served,  and  how  could  he  do  this  by  submission  to  any  ceremonial  act  which  they 
observed  ?  John  felt  the  binding  force  of  Christ's  words,  when  he  appealed  to  the 
obligations  of  spotless  holiness,  and  he  threw  aside  his  objections  in  a  moment. 
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Wit\\  gratitude  and  grace  he  yielded  and  obeyed.     He  found  that  his  Master  waa 

truderthe  same  law  of  ohedienee  afi  himself,  and  with  holy  promptitude  be  honored 

th<*    sacred  trust  which  God  !uid  pat  into  bis  own  hands,  but  which  no  other  man  had 

er€*x  yet  held.     *Then  he  suffered  him/     O!  sublime  grandeur  —  awful  lionur! 

Jltx<\  when  the  great  Baptij^t  b«.»wed  the  inimaeolate  suiil  and  body  of  Jesus  beneath 

tli^    parting  ware,  all  the  useless  ceremonies  of  past  ages  sank  together  like  lead,  to 

lli:^<].  a  grave  in  the  opening  waters  of  the  Joitlan,  and  no  place  has  since  been  found 

fox"    tliem. 

This  traditional  8]K>t  is  fixed  in  human  memory  as  are  points  on  the  Tiber,  tlie 

Tl^^aaes,  and  the  Delaware,  wbei'e  great  armies  have  crossed^    It  is  a  little  east  of 

J 15 jricho,  near  by  the  conquest  of 

Jo»luia,  also  where  David  crossed 

in    Ills  flight.     Christian  pilgrims 

and  scholars  have  visited  it  for 

centuries,  Origen   in   the   third, 

Eiisebius  in  the  fourth,  Jerome 

io   the  fifth,  and  millions  of  orb- 

ers  down  to  our  day.     Its  thick 

billow  groves  are  used  as  robing 

^^>oni8,  whence  Copts  and  Syrians, 

Armenians  and  Greeks,  go  down 

*^^o    the    Jordan    and    immerse 

^'Cfnselves    three   times   in   the 

ni^me  of  the  Trinity,     The  place 

^    fascinates    tmd    subdues    the 

®P^t  that  the  visitors  of  every 

land    and  creed,  revcmntly  descend  into  the  stream  once  a  year.    *  Having  been 

baptized,  Jesus  went  up  immediately  out  of  tlie  water;  and  lo,  the  heavens  wero 

opened  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending,  as  a  dove,  and  coming 

pon  liiin^    ^nd  lo,  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying  :  This  la  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
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^'^  well  pleased.'     To  tbis  account  taken   from  Matthew,  Luke  adds:  That  the 
Vens  were  opened  while  Jesus  was  ^pratjing^^  that  the  Spirit  took  *  the  bmlUy 
j   ^P*^'  of  a  dove,  and  the  Baptist  says,  that  be  saw  the  Spirit  ^ahiding  on  him/ 

Tlie  time  of  our  Lord's  baptism  may  bei-e  be  examined  with  profit.      Luke 

I  iaya  ;  *Tbat  in  tlie  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias  Ctesan  the  word  of  Gwl 

wHe  to  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wnlderness;'  at  which  time  he  entere<l 

^^  liig  public  ministry.     And,  again,  that  Jesus  began  his  ministry  when  he  was 

^*^*Ut  thiity  years  of  age.^     This  last  statement  has  the  valoe  of  a  date  in  a  letter. 

^^^^  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  dates  from  the  time  that  be  crimmenced  Ids  joint  reign 

^ith  Attgastus.    *  lieckoning  tlms,  tlie  year  765,  from  January  to  January,  ob  the 

fit^t  of  Tiberius,  the  fifteenth  is  the  jear  779,  from  the  founding  of  Bome.    Some- 
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time,  then,  in  779,  is  the  beginning  of  John's  ministry  to  be  placed.  Allowing 
that  his  labors  had  continued  six  months  before  the  Lord  was  baptized,  we  reach 
in  this  way,  also,  the  month  of  January,  780.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
in  December  or  January,  Jesus  was  baptized,  yet  the  day  of  the  month  is  very 
uncertain.'  ®  As  John  and  Jesus  were  born  within  six  months  of  each  other,  in  the 
year  749,  Christ's  baptism  must  have  occurred  somewhere  near  the  above  date,  as  he 
was  then  '  about  thirty  yeare  of  age.' 

What  act  performed  by  John  is  called  baptism  ?  John  was  his  proper  name, 
and  the  term  '  Baptist '  added  by  the  inspired  writers,  is  a  title  of  oflBce,  as  Bloom- 
field  thinks,  '  To  distinguish  him  from  John  the  Evangelist.'  By  this  name  he  was 
known  pre-eminently  as  the  administrator  of  the  religious  rite  called  baptism.  That 
is,  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  'one  that  dips;'  or  Donegan,  'one  who  immei'ses 
or  submerges.'  Dean  Stanley  says :  '  On  philological  grounds,*  it  is  quite  correct 
to  translate  John  the  Baptist,  by  John  the  Innnerser.'  (Nineteenth  Century.) 
Baptism  is  a  fundamental,  practice  in  Christianity,  which  has  run  through  all 
its  ages.  Of  baptism,  in  association  with  John,  Edward  Irving  says :  '  This  is 
the  first  baptismal  service  upon  record.  The  new  rite  of  baptism,  unknown 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.'^  Much  ha«  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Proselyte 
Baptism,  whereby  heathen  converts  were  inducted  into  the  Jewish  faith,  and  so, 
many  have  depreciated  John's  baptism  as  a  mere  imitation  of  an  existing  rite. 
But  modern  scholai'ship  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and 
that  Proselyte  Baptism  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  the  Christian  rite,  incorporated 
into  Judaism  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Jews  from  early  times  used  various  symbolical  lustrations  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
but  these  were  always  purely  ceremonial,  and  were  never  used  as  a  rite  by  which 
others  were  inducted  into  their  faith.  Josephus  says,  that  many  of  these  washings 
amongst  the  Jews  were  purely  of  their  own  will,  without  direction  from  the  Lord,^ 
and  Von  Rohden  denies  that  they  were  'performed  by  immersion.'  He  also  points 
out  these  fundamental  differences :  '  The  washings  enjoined  by  the  Law  had  for 
their  object  purification  from  ceremonial  defilement ;  but  the  baptism  of  John  did 
not:  the  one  rite  was  performed  by  the  candidates  themselves  upon  their  own 
persons:  the  other  w^as  administered  to  its  recipient  by  the  Baptist  himself,  or  by 
one  of  his  disciples  properly  authorized  :  the  former  was  repeated  upon  every  occa- 
sion of  renewed  defilement;  the  latter  was  performed  upon  the  candidate  only 
once  for  all.  The  two  ceremonies,  therefore,  were  essentially  different  in  their 
nature  and  object.'^  The  first  witness  in  favor  of  Proselyte  Baptism  is  found  in 
the  Commentary  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  composed  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ,  and  it  represents  the  rite  as  existing  in  the  fii-st  century.^^  But  this 
Commentary  is  not  valid  history,  it  is  mere  tradition  at  the  most,  and  does  not 
carry  the  ceremony  back  so  far  as  John ;  nor  could  it  have  been  known  at  that  time, 
for  had  it  been,  the  Jews  would  have  scouted  John's  baptism,  instead  of  submitting 
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to   it,  because  it  would  have  placed  tliera  on  a  level  with  the  heathen  as  converts 

to    the  new  faith.     Proselytes  to  Judaism  were  divided  into  prasdytes  of  the  gate^ 

afM^^M  prmtbjtes  of  righteousness*     The  tii-^t  ela^is  had  renuiviired  idolatry,  and  bound 

th^xnselves  to  keep  the  seven  Noachic  precepts,  against  idolatry,  profanity,  incest, 

m^ta.j'der,  theft,  eating  blood  and  tilings  strangled,  and  permitting  a  murderer  to 

li^r^-     The  second  class  not  only  renounced  heathenism,  but  became  Israelites  in 

e  v'^-T  respect  excepting  birth.     Males  were  admitted  into  Judaism  by  circumcision, 

fe^jnales  by  a  free-will  offering:  after  Christ,  the  Jews  added  baptism  f<»r  both  sexes 

&<ixjnitted  into  their  faith. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  thus  describes  this  baptism,  as  the  Jews  practiced  it  in  after 

Cl^^ktian  times:  *  As  soon  as  he  grew  whole  of  tlie  wound  of  circumcision,  they 

,l>r-intrl]iin  to  baptism,  and  being  placed   in   the  water,  they  again  instruct  him  in 

feox^ie  weightier  and  in  ssunie  lighter  commands  of  the  law' — tlien,  "he  plunges  liim- 

self, and  comes  up,  and  behold,  he  is  an  Israelite  in  all  things.     The  women  place  a 

woiuan  in  the  waters  up  to  tlie  neck,  and  two  disciples  of  the  wise  men  standing 

withont,  instrnct  her  about  some  lighter  precepts  of  t!ie  law,  uiid  some  weightier, 

while  she,  in  the  meantime,  stands  in  the  waters.     And  then  she  plungeth,  and  they, 

turning  away  their  faces,  go  out  while  she  comes  up  out  of  tlie  water.**-     Mai- 

nj  on  ides  gives  this  circnmstantial  account  also:  *  Every  i>erson  baptized  (or  dipped, 

^liether  he  were  waslied  from  pollution,  or  baptized   into  prnselytism)  must  dip  his 

whole  body,  now  stripped  and  made  naked,  at  one  dipping.     And  wheresoever  in 

tke  JLaw,  wsishing  of  the  body  or  garments  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else  than 

the  \rasliing  of  the  whole  body.     For  if  anf  wash  himself  all  over  except  tlie  very  tip 

^*  Ills  little  finger,  he  is  still  in  Ins  nncleunness.'^*     On  the  same  subject,   Geikie 

well  says:  'Bathing  in  Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symbol,  at  least,  since  the  days  of 

•N*»*'itnan,  hnt  immersion  by  one  like  John,  with  strict  and  humbling  confession  of 

*"*»  sacred  vov^-s  of  amendment,  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  if  they  proved  lasting, 

a^d  all  this  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  was  something  wholly  new  in  Israel^  ^* 

^^  tliig  case,  circa mcision  availed  nothing,  nor  did  uneircnrncision,  bnt  a  new  creature. 

^^^  ami  heathen  nnist  alike  be  immersed  into  the  new  faith,  or  they  could  not  be 

^'Jinb^rcd  amongst  its  votaries.     This  view  is  presented  also  by  Godet.     He  says: 

^^^  rite  of  baptism,  which  consisted  in  the  plunging  of  the  body  more  or  less 

^^pletely  into  water,  was  not  at  this  period  in  use  among  the  Jews,  neither  for  the 

^^6  themselves,  for  whom  tlio  law  only  ]}rescribed   bistrations,  nor  for  proselytes 

^^>*  paganism,  to  whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  baptism  was  not 

applied  until  atYer  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.     The  very  title,  Baptist,  given  to  John, 

^^meiently  proves  that  it  was  lie  wIh>  introduced  this  rite.     This  follows,  ako,  from 

'^^^hu  i,  25,  where  the  deputation  from  ttie  Sanhedrin  asks  him  by  what  right  ho 

1"^Ptizes,  if  he  is  neither  the  Messiah  nor  one  of  the  prophets,  whicli  implies  that 
um  rite  was  introduced  Ijy  him;  and  further^  from  John  iii,  26,  where  the  disci- 
pl^  of  John  make  it  a  charge  against  Jesus,  that  he  adopted  a  ceremony  of  which 
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the  institution,  and  consequently,  according  to  tlieui,  the  monopoly,  telonged  to  their 
ui  Lister/'*  J 

It  is  clear  enongh,  that  Jolm  did  not  pick  up  and  use  an  old,  efiete  institution, 
and  adopt  it  as  the  door  into  the  New  Age  of  tlie  great  salvation,  but  that  liis  *  baptisTu 
was  from  heaven,'  as  directly  from  God  as  hi^  commission  to  preach.  The  preaching, 
tlie  baptism,  and  the  man,  wei*e  all  newly  sent  fi*oni  God  to  usher  in  the  Goepel  Day. 

Prof.  Lindsay,  uf  Glasgow,  gave:  '  Tiie  eunneetion  between  tlie  lmptii*m  »>f  John 
and  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  of  wliit'li  a  great  ileal  has  lieen  made,  is  aUu 
founded  (m  assmnptitni^  which  cannot  1k^  proved*  This  very  plausible  theor}*  first 
assumes  that  pruselyteH  were  baptized  from  the  early  time  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
although  the  Old  Testament  tells  us  nothing  about  it,  and  then  &n))poees  that  Jolm 
simply  made  use  of  ihi^  ordinary  rite  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  BymlMJically  that 
the  whole  Jewibh  nation  were  disfranchised,  and  had  to  lie  readmitted  into  the  spir- 
itual Israel,  by  means  of  the  s;ime  eerentuny  whieli  gave  eutraiiee  to  meinbei's  of 
heathen  nations.  But  the  subject  of  thu  baptism  ef  prost'lytes  is  one  of  the  most 
hopelessly  obscure  in  the  whole  roiUHl  of  Jewish  antiquitii^s,  and  eau  never  be  safely 
assumed  in  any  argument,  and  the  general  rei&ults  of  investigation  seem  to  prove  that 

the   baptism   of 
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proselytes  was 
not  one  of  tlie 
Jewish  ceremo- 
nies until  long 
after  the  coming 
of  Christ,  while 
thei*e  is  much 
to  suj2:gegt  that 
this  Jewish  rite 
owes  its  origin 
to  Christian 
baptism /'^  And 
Ilerzog  writes 
^The  later  ori- 
gin of  ]>rose]yte 
baptisTu  is  to  be 
accepted/ ^^ 

Tlie  place  wliere  he  administered  the  ordinance  de- 
mands our  attention,  namely:  the  great  river  of  Palestine, 
the  Jordan.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  associations  of 
sacred  story  cluster  around  this  stre-am.  Israel  first  knew 
it  when  they  crossed  its  channel  dry-shod,  in  tlieir  flight 
from  bondage.  From  that  moment  it  was  the  silver 
thread  on  which  the  liistoric  memories  of  tlie  nation  were  strung,  as  pearls  on  a 
necklace ;  John  and  Jesus  being  the  brightest  gems  that  ever  shone  in  the  line.  It 
tnkes  its  source  in  about  33"^  25'  of  north  latitude  in  a  fountain  near  IliLsbeiya,  west 
of  Mount  Hermon,  although  Josephus  locates  its  rise  in  tlie  larger  fount4iins  near 
Cffisarea-Pliilippi ;  and  then  it  passes  through  the  lake,  or  what  is  called  in  JosIl  xi, 
6-7,  '  the  waters  of  Merom*'  Emerging  thence,  it  flows  rapidly  tlirough  a  narrow 
and  rocky  ravine,  till  it  empties  into  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  from  the  southern  end 
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thcr^d  it  flows  tLroiigh  the  valley  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  empties,  in 

/at.    3r  40\     The  distance  from  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  56 

••graphical  miles,  bat  the  many  windings  of  tlie  channel  make  about  150  miles 

*t-^^een  these  points.     Its  width  will  average,  according  to  Sciuiff,  *from  00  to  100 

feet:,  and  its  depth  from  5  to  12  feet/     The  ynWuy  of  the  Jordao  ruDS  from  five  to 

sijc    xniles  in  width,  and  is  inclused  by  mountains;  in  njany  places  it  is  remarkable  for 

its    luxuriant  fertility.     The  exact  spot  where  Jolm  lirst  nsed  this  Divine  baptistry 

CMixiTiot  now  be  positively  identitied.     Anciently,  it  was  known  as  ^Bethabara,*  sup- 

IM:>e^d  to  be  about  three  miles  from  Jericho,   and  his  second  baptismal  scene  w^aa 

^aj-t.lier  north,  being  known  as  ^Ennu,  near  Salem.**    Each  eminent  writer  and  trav- 

el^x*  now  fixes  upon  some   picturesque  locality,  often  selected  largely  on  poetical 

^aste;  but  all  conjecture  fails  to  point  it  out  definitely.      Some  pitch  on  a  line 

^^t:%Teen  Gilgal  and  Jericho,  and  some  still  fartlier  north,  at  the  ford  where  Gideon 

tliir^^r  up  fortifications  against  his  foes.     But  as  the  whole  valley  was  filled  with 

cro^iwds  of  candidates,  from  the  Salt  Sea  to  the  head-waters,  it  is  most  likely  tliat  he 

tis^d  various  places,  especially  as  John,  x,  49,  speaks  of  the  place  where  he  ^firnt 

^aj>tized,'     Frequently,  reckless  writers  rush   into   random  statements,  and  assert 

that  its  depth  wonld  not  allow  of  immei'sion,  utterly  regardless  of  all  topograpliical 

^^  J>loration,  such  as  that  made  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 

*ot^^  Jehovah  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  waters  for  Israel  and  Elijah,  while 

*t><3oeke  and  other  explurcrs  estimate  its  daily  discharges  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be 

aboxit  6,000,000  tons  of  water,  *^ 

Dr,  Schaff  (*  Through  Bible  Lands,  1878)  sneaks  thus:  *  At  the  l>athing  place 
^^  ^he  Pilgrims,  the  traditional  site  of  Cin^ist  s  baptism,  the  river  is  80  fet't  broad 
^^<X  9  feet  deep.  .  ,  .  After  the  salt  bath  in  the  lake  of  death  it  was  like  a  bath  of 
^^nerarhin.  I  innnei-sed  myself  ten  times,  and  felt  so  comfortnble»  tliat  I  ahnost 
^^iued  I  was  miraculously  delivered  from  rheumatism.  I  have  plunged  into  many 
f  ^*  ^^er  and  many  a  lake,  and  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  of  all  tlie  baths,  that 
'**    tlie  Jordan  will  linger  longest  iu  my  memory.' 

Was  John*s  baptism  a  burial  in  water  or  not  ?     Candid  minds  C4m   scarcely 

^'^"i.^ht  what  this  action  was,  when   they  weigh  the  meaning  ot*  the  Greek  word 

^'-^^Miza^  tlie  places  wliere  he  administered  it,  and  all  its  attendant  circumstances. 

'^'^1  En,  as  well  as  all  other  sacred  speakers  used  words  in  their  com monl}*  accepted 

^^^^^  of  their  times,  ami  this  is  as  true  of  this  word  as  of  any  other.     Its  sense  is 

^^*^^i ly  found.     Conant,  the  great  philologist  and  translator,  gives  a  complete  niono- 

gi"^i.ph  of  the  root  word,  in  his  'Baptizein^  taken  from  the  best  known  Greek 

^^^^liors,  nmning  from  B.  C.  500  to  the  eleventh  century  A.  D. ;  and,  in  1G8  exam- 

P^^efrom  the  Greek  literature,  covers  both  tlie  literal  or  physical,  and  the  tropical 

^*"  figurative,  sense  of  the  word.     Their  whole  scope  shows  that  the  ground  meaning 

^^   the  word  is :  *  To  immerse,  immerge,  submerge,  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  imbathe,  to 

^lieluL*     A  few  of  these  examples,  taken  from  objects  already  in  water,  will  clearly 

^lUiitrate  its  sense : 


34  MEANING    OF  BAPTIZO. 

Pindar,  bom  B.  C.  522  years,  in  likening  himself  to  a  cork  floating  on  the  top 
of  a  net,  says :  'When  the  rest  of  the  tackle  is  t«jiling  deep  in  the  sea,  I,  as  a  cort 
above  the  net,  am  unbaptized  (undipped)  in  the  brine.'  ^^  Aristotle,  bom  B.  C.  384, 
speaking  of  discoveries  made  beyond  tlie  Pillai-s  of  Hercules,  says,  that  the  Phe- 
nician  colonists  of  Gadira,  'came  to  certain  desert  places  full  of  rushes  and  sea-weed ; 
which,  when  it  is  ebb-tide,  are  not  baptized  (overflowed),  but  when  it  is  flood-tide  are 
overflowed.'  ^  Polybius,  born  B.  C.  205,  speaking  of  the  sea-battle  between  Philip 
and  Attains,  tells  of  one  vessel  as  '  pierced,  and  being  baptized  (immerged)  by  a 
hostile  ship.^*  Again,  in  his  account  of  the  naval  engagement  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  he  accords  the  greater  skill  to  the  latter.  *Now  sailing  round 
and  now  attacking  in  flank  the  more  advanced  of  the  pursuers,  while  turning  and 
embarrassed  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  ships  and  the  unskillfnlness  of  the 
crews,  they  made  continued  assaults  and  ^^baptized^^  (sunk)  many  of  the  ships.'" 
Strabo,  born  B.  C.  60,  says  that  about  Agrigeiitum,  in  Sicily,  there  are  'Marsh-lakes, 
having  the  taste  indeed  of  sea- water,  but  of  a  different  nature  ;  for  even  those  who 
cannot  swim  are  not  baptized  (imniei-sed),  floating  like  pieces  of  wood.'**  In  the 
same  work  he  speaks  of  Alexander's  army  marcliing  on  a  narrow,  flooded  beach 
of  the  Pamphilian  Sea,  in  these  words :  '  Alexander  happening  to  be  there  at  the 
stormy  season,  and,  accustomed  to  trust  for  the  most  part  to  fortune,  set  forward 
before  the  swell  subsided  ;  and  tliey  marched  the  whole  day  in  water ;  baptized 
(immersed)  as  far  as  to  the  waist.'  ^  "Diodorus,  who  wrote  about  B.  C.  60-30,  reports 
the  Carthaginian  army  defeated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Crimissus ;  and  that  many 
of  them  perished  because  the  stream  was  swollen :  '  The  river  rushing  down  witn 
the  current  increased  in  violence,  baptized  (submerged)  many,  and  destroyed  them 
attempting  to  swim  through  with  tlieir  armor.' ^  He  also  describes  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile  thus  :  'Most  of  the  wild  land  animals  are  surrounded  by  the 
stream  and  perish,  being  baptized  (submerged) ;  but  some,  escaping  to  the  high 
grounds,  are  saved.'* 

These  examples  bring  us  down  to  John's  day  and  fully  sustain  the  leamed 
Deylingius,  when  he  says  of  him  :  '  He  received  the  name  ton  Baptiston^  from  the 
ofiice  of  solemn  ablution  and  immersion,  in  which  he  officiated  by  a  divine  command. 
For  the  word  baptizesthai^  in  the  usage  of  Greek  authors,  signifies  immersion  and 
demersion.'"  Josephus,  born  A.  D.  37,  frequently  uses  this  word,  and  always  in 
the  same  sense.  The  following  are  noteworthy  examples  :  Aristobulus  was  drowned 
by  his  companions  in  a  swimming  bath,  and  in  relating  the  murder  he  says:  *  Ctin- 
tiuually  pressing  down  and  baptizina  (immersing)  him  while  swimming,  as  if  in 
sport,  they  did  not  desist  till  they  hadf  entirely  suffocated  him.'^  He  also  describes 
the  contest,  in  his  'Jewish  War,'  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  says  of  the  Jews :  '  They  suffered  harm  before  they  could  inflict  any, 
and  were  baptized  (submerged)  along  with  their  vessels.  .  .  .  And  those  of  the 
baptized  who  raised  their  heads,  either  a  missile  reached,  or  a  vessel  overtook.' 
Again,  in  describing  his  own  shipwreck,  he  says  :  '  Our  vessel  having  been  baptized 
(sunk)  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic,  being  about  six  hundred  in  number,  we  swam 
through  the  whole  night.'  Lucian,  born  about  A.  D.  135,  in  a  satire  on  the  love  of 
the  marvelous,  tells  of  men  that  he  saw  running  on  the  sea.  They  were  like  him- 
self except  that  they  had  cork-feet.  He  says  :  '  We  wondered,  therefore,  when  we 
saw  them  not  baptized^  (immersed)  but  standing  above  the  waves  and  traveling  on 
without  fear.'*  Dion  Cassius,  born  155  A.  D.,  says  of  the  defeated  forces  at  Utica 
who  rushed  to  their  ships  and  ovei loaded  them,  that :  some  of  them  were  'thrown 
down  by  the  jostling,  in  getting  on  board  the  vessels,  and  others  baptized  (sub- 
merged) in  the  vessels  themselves,  by  their  own  weight/^  In  the  same  work  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  sea-fight  between  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus,  at  Actiam, 
when,  near  the  close  of  the  battle,  men  escaped  from  the  burning  ships.  He  says: 
'  others  leaping  into  the  sea  were  drowned,  or  struck  by  the,  enemy  were  baptized^ 
(submerged).'** 
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Tbese  citations  from  classic  Greek  writers,  covering  about  TOO  years,  including 
the  Apostolic  Age,  unite  in  describing  tilings  on  wliicb  water  was  poured,  or  wljich 
were  partially  imuiersed,  as  unhtptlzed  ;  while  otherjis  which  were  dipped  or  plunged 
ill  water  and  overwhelmed,  tliey  declare  to  have  been  baptized  ;  allowing,  tliat  when 
the  sacred  penmen  use  the  same  word  to  describe  tlie  act  of  John  in  the  Jordan, 
they  tifio  it  in  the  game  sense  as  other  Greek  authors,  namely ;  to  express  the  act 
of  dipping  or  immersion. 

This  cumulative  evidence  fully  justifies  Calvin  in  saying  :  *  Baptism  was  admin- 
istered by  John  and  Christy  by  the  submersion  of  tha  whole  body/^     TertuUian, 
the  great  Latin  father,  A,  D.  200,  also  says;  *  Nor  is  there  any  material  difference 
between  those  whom  John  dipped  in  tJie  Jordan,  and  those  whom  Peter  dipped  in 
the  Tiber.'**     So  Liglitfoot :  *  Tliat  the  baptism  of  John  was  by  the  immersion  of 
the  Ixidy,  seeuis  evident  from  those  things  wliich  are  related  concerning  it ;  namely, 
that  he  baptized  in  the  JordaUj  and  in  Enon,  lx^cau>^>  there  was  much  water,  and 
that  Christ  being  baptized  went  up  out  of  the  water/ ^     MaeKnight  says  the  same 
tiling:  *  Christ  submitted  to  be  baptized,  tliat  is,  to  l>e  buried  under  the  water  by 
Jolm,  and  to  be  raised  out  of  it  again/ ^     Glshaiisen  agrees  with  the&e  interpi-eters, 
fur  he  says:  '  John,  also,  was  baptising  in  the  neighborhood,  because  the  w*ater  there 
being  deep,  aflforded  conveniences  for  submersion.'^     De  Wette  bears  tlie  same 
testimony  :  '  They  were  baptized,  immersed,  submerged.     Tliis  is  the  proper  mean- 
"'J?  of  the  frequentative  form  of  yipt*\  to  immerse/*'     And  Alford,  on  Matt,  iii,  6, 
*^Jd:  •  The  baptism  was  administered  in  the  day-time  by  immersion  of  the  whole 
person/ 

Tliese  authorities  abundantly  show  that  our  Lord,  in  requiring  the  first  act  of 

obedience  on  the  part  of  his  new  disciple,  employed  a  Greek  word  in  common  use 

^^*"  expressing  the  most  fanuliar  acts  uf  every -day  life.      And  the  testimony  of  the 

^^ptttagint,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  completed  B.  C.  285,  harmonizes 

exactly  with  this  use.     When  quoting  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Jesus  and  his  apostles 

generally  used  this  version.     Uere  the  Greek  word  *" ilitptimio''  is  used  to  translate 

me  Hebrew  word  ^tavaV  (2  Kings  v,  14),  where  the  English  version  also  rcndem  it 

"y  thi3  word  *  dipped,'  to  express  the  act  of  Naanian  in  the  river  Jordan.     The  word 

^<^i*€i2^  is  used  tifteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  aud  is  rendered  in  our  common 

^^gUsh  version  fourteen  times  by  'dip,-  and  once  (Job  ix,  31)  by  *  plunge*'     In 

^*i-   xxxvii,  31,  the  Jewish  scholars  who  made  the  Septuagint  version  rendered 

^^^^luno^  to  stain,  the  effect  of  dipping,  as  in  dyeing,  this  being  the  cliief  tliouglit 

^liioli  tiie  translator  would  express.     It  is  also  woilhy  of  note  tliat  the  preposition 

^^  is  rendered  *  in '  before  Jordan  in  all  the  commonly  received  versions  of  the 

^^glish  New  Testament  (Matt,  iii,  6),  namely;  in  that  of  Wielif,  1380;  Tyndal, 

*^H;  Cranmer,  1530;  Geneva,  1557;  Kheims,  1582;  and  King  James,  IGIL     In 

^"^  likst  named  '  with '  was  afterward  substituted  for  *  in/  but  it  is  restored  by  the 

**^  Anglo-American  revisers. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    BAPTIST'S   WITNESS   TO   CHRIST. 

JOHN  gave  a  threefold  testimony  to  Christ.  As  a  prophet,  he  proclaimed  the 
kingdom  of  God,  through  the  Messiah ;  as  a  preacher,  he  led  the  people  to 
preparation  for  the  Messiah  ;  and  as  a  witness,  he  pointed  out  Clirist  in  person 
as  the  Messiah.  The  people  believed  that  the  Baptist  was  the  veritable  Elijah.  The 
Sanhedrin  was  bound  to  prevent  any  false  prophet  from  misleading  the  people,  and 
in  order  to  subject  John  to  a  rigid  examination,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  officials 
from  Jerusalem  to  question  him.  Tliey  asked  him:  '  Who  art  thou?  The  Christ? 
Elijah?  The  Prophet?'  lie  answered:  *No.'  But  his  ministry  so  stirred  the 
people  that  they  found  a  pledge  therein  of  deliverance  from  Koman  rule,  and 
*  reasoned  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  not  the  Christ.'  The  deputation  was  of 
the  Pharisees,  who,  stinging  under  his  rebukes,  sought  to  pay  him  back  by 
entangling  him  in  political  difficulties,  craftily  supposing  that  they  could  bring  him 
to  account  if  they  could  throw  his  fiery  ministry  into  a  false  position.  Their 
cunning  only  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  humility  and  modesty  of  his  character. 
Bold  as  a  lion  before  men,  he  was  a  timid  Iamb  in  the  shadow  of  his  Lord,  and 
nonplussed  them  by  saying :  '  I  am  not  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  but  simply  the  voice 
of  a  crier.'  Unable  and  unwilling  to  lead  the  eager  throngs  to  a  contest  with  their 
oppressors,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  proclaimed  :  'There  stands  one  in  the  midst 
of  you,  whom  ye  know  not,  the  latchet  of  whose  sandal  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose.' 

Beautiful  message-bearer  of  our  God  and  Saviour.  Pure  truth,  gentle 
modesty,  blushing  humility,  marked  few  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  while  he  would 
not  play  the  role  of  a  false  Messiah,  he  longed  for  the  honor  of  stooping,  with 
suppressed  breath  and  tremulous  hands,  to  do  the  work  of  a  slave  for  the  true 
Christ.  His  glory  was  to  throw  himself  into  the  background,  to  tie  the  sandals  of 
Jesus  when  he  w^ent  abroad,  and  loose  the  dusty  leathern  thong  when  he  returned. 
His  reply  rebuked  the  pride  and  scorned  the  vanity  of  the  whole  viper-brood. 
Their  haughtiness  is  censured,  and  their  fawning  repelled  by  the  servant  of  the  Son 
of  the  Highest  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  his  feet.  This  holy  chivalry  makes  a  true 
man  a  broken  reed  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  while  it  tempers  his  sinews  with  steel 
in  dealing  with  men.  *I  am  not  your  Messiah — I  go  before  him — he  stands  among 
you — he  is  mightier  than  I — I  am  a  stranger  to  his  prerogatives — I  immerse  your 
bodies  in  water  to  symbolize  your  soul's  purificiition,  but  he  shall  overwhelm  your 
souls  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'    Tliis  sharp  distinction  brought  out  for  the  first  time  the 
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/ftJ/iicsQ  of  Climt'fi  Gospel,  or  as  Mark  expi'esses  it,  here  was  *  Tlie  beginning  of  the 

oapel  of  Jesus  Christ,'    This  said,  and  the  Baptist  delivered  from  the  suare  of  the 

f<j^*ler,  he  reasserts  himself  in  new  strengtli.     The  rulers  flattered  themselves  that 

tliGy  would  be  the  gulden  grain  of  Mcssiah^s  husbandry,  the  elite  wheat  tltat  slionld 

fill    Ills  garner,     John  mocks  that  expectation,  casts  it  to  t!ie  winds,  and  tells  them 

tlia^  Jesus  Mnll  treat  Uiem  as  the  Palestine  farrner  ti^ata  his  harvest,  when  it  is  cut 

do^v^ii,  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  oxen,  torn  '  by  instnuiient*  witli  teeth,'  till  the 

lco-:riiel  is  severed   frrmi  the  *  chaff'  and    then  winnowed  tluit  it  niRj  be  brtrned. 

TLaoj  eould  never  be  gathered  as  the  pure  grain  of  the  kingdom.     Another  baptism 

m^^^'Aited  thern,  that  of  repentance  in  the  Jordan,  when  the  Messiah  slionhJ  toss  wheat 

axid    chaff  into  the  empty  air,  that  the  grain  might  fall  back  free  of  refuse,  while  tlie 

v^riiicl  would  take  the  chaff  into  quenchless  tire.     Tiiese  terrible  words  express  John's 

c^i^x-tiinal  idea  i»f  Christ's  nature  and  prerogatives.     They  attribute  to  him  the  serntiny 

of    Miotives,  the  puritication  of  chanieter,  and  the  condeuuKition  of  the  impenitent; 

it^   £L  wurd,  the  prerogatives  of  God.     lint  this  was  not  all. 

The  'next  day,"  the  Baptist  saw  Jesus  and  cried  :  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God^ 

th^t:  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !     Tliis  is  he  of  whom  I  said  :  After  me  comes 

ooo    who  is  preferred  before  me ;  because  be  Mas  before  ine/  *     *  I  have  seen  and 

lia.^'^e  borne  witness  that  tliis  is  the  Son  of  God.     I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  as  a 

dov^e  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  him/     Here  he  affirms  ChriKt's  pi-e-existence. 

Jolm  was  born  six  months   before  Jesus,  yet  he  snys  *  Tie  was  before  me/     The 

Gx-^cic  terms  hc^re,  iK^th  translated  'before/  express  not  only  pre-eminence  in  rank 

«ind  dignity,  hut  priority  of  tijne.     This  enigma  was  to  tlm  startled  Jews  the  first 

bitit  given  by  any  New  Testament  speaker  of  Christ's  pei'sorial  pre-existence,  and 

^nvdlg  him  in    the  Bosom  of  the  Father,  before  he  became  Hesh.     Tlien  follow 

Clifist'g  attestation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,— his  mediatorial  character  and  his  diviue 

Sansliip,     And  he  gave  grandeur  to  Ids  testimony  in  timt  he  ^  cried ^-  with  vehe- 

''^(^rice  in  their  avowal     He  tells  us  that  the  IIc»ly  Spirit  justified  these  claims  as  ho 

^^  them  fortli.     Indeed,  the  nu>st  remarkable  thing  in  the  Baptist's  ministry  is  the 

P^^^itiinenee  which  he  gives  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  in  it^  new  form. 

De  introduced  tlie  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  to  the  world,  and  held  relations 
"*  ^Ije  Third  wliich  no  man  before  hiin  had  tilled.     Next  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 


^^  niinistry  held  a  place  and  formed  an  epoch  of  tlie  highest  possible  importance  in 


hi 

^^^^   liistnry  of  redcTuptlon.      It  Wiis,   in   the  Gospel  sense,  the   beginning  of  the 

^P^rit'g  administration  in  the  personal  Siilvatton  of  men,  as  it  first  brings  out  his 

^Parate  personality  with  great  clearness.     The  Dove  came  fi*oiu  tlie  Father,  and  on 

^^^^  banks  of  the  Jordjin  remained  upon  the  Son,  making  him  thenceforth  tlie  &ole 

^^•ptizer  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  souree  through  whom  he  has  since  acted  in 

*^^imiigtering  salvation  to  mem     All  this  was  directly  opposite  to  the  history  and 

^^dencies  of  Judaism,  but  it  identifies  John  with  the  very  soul  of  the  Gospel  as 

Nothing  else  could.     It  was  not  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jorfau  which  anointed 
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taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !'-  Tliese  sacrificial  words  hare  been  descanted 
upon,  probably  more  than  any  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  they  seem  to  have 
moved  all  John's  being,  lie  had  previously  given  testimony  to  the  abiding  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Son,  and  now  that  great  truth  gave  birth  to  this.  The  more  he  saw 
of  Jesus,  the  more  the  deep  spring  of  truth  welled  up  within  him.  His  tlieologic 
eye  was  opened  at  the  Jordan,  and  he  soon  saw  wonderful  things  in  his  Master.  At 
first,  the  Dove,  symbolical  among  birds  for  the  purposes  of  thank-offering  and  cere- 
monial purification,  was  the  extent  of  his  discovery.  Now,  he  proclaims  him  as  the 
Lamb,  of  God's  choosing,  from  his  own  flock,  the  image  of  spotlessness  and 
cleansing  merit.  The  Dove  spoke  of  the  heavens  whence  he  came,  the  Lamb  spoke 
of  the  altar  where  he  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Tliis  sublime  picture 
revealed  Isaiah's  Lamb  on  his  way  to  slaughter.  His  language  neither  expresses  an 
act  of  the  past,  nor  one  of  the  future,  but  one  which  forever  continues.  The 
mediatorial  work  had  begun,  the  morning  sacrifice  had  been  offered.  In  his  baptism 
God  had  inspected  him,  had  pronounced  him  well  pleasing,  had  accepted  him  as  his 
own  Sin-victim,  and  now  the  sacrificial  work  was  in  process  :  '  2'aketh  B^v^fiy  the 
8tn,'*  abstractly  and  concretely,  'of  the  world.'  The  Apostles  have  since  elaborated 
the  saving  doctrine,  with  exquisite  clearness  and  power,  but  they  caught  their  key- 
note from  John,  who  first  announced  the  astounding  revelation.  Tlie  Evangelist 
John  placed  his  throbbing  temples  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lamb,  but  not  till  the  Bap- 
tist John  had  told  him  twice,  how  pure,  and  soft,  and  warm  it  was.  This  doctrine 
won  the  Evangelist  in  a  moment.  When  the  Bai)tist  told  him  this  he  was  one  of 
John's  disciples,  but  the  moment  that  John  told  him  of  God's  Lamb  to  expiate  his 
sin,  he  became  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Since  that  day  the  son  of  Zebedee  has  been 
crying  with  one  breath :  '  I  love  him  because  he  first  loved  me ! '  and  with  the  next : 
*  Behold  the  Lamb !     Behold  the  Lamb  ! ' 

If  possible,  the  Baptist's  next  testimony  to  Christ,  brought  him  into  greater 
Gospel  fullness  still,  for  he  gave  it  under  tlie  severest  trial.  Two  years  had  passed 
since  he  opened  his  ministry,  when  his  disciples  were  thrown  into  a  controversy 
'  with  a  Jew  about  purifying.'  Then,  his  disciples  said  to  him  :  'Rabbi,  he  who  was 
with  thee  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness,  behold  he  baptizes, 
and  all  come  to  him.'  This  dispute  was  neither  amongst  his  disciples  themselves, 
nor  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  Jesus,  about  the  merits  of  their  baptisms,  as 
some  pretend,  nor  did  it  concern  baptism  at  all.  'A  Jew,'  who  l>elonged  to  neither 
set  of  disciples,  tried  to  draw  John's  disciples  into  a  debate  on  the  question  of  legal 
ablutions,  for  the  traditionists  were  bewitched  to  torture  every  body  with  their  petty 
quibbles,  and  so  this  '  Jew'  baited  Jolm's  disciples  to  set  them  at  variance  with  the 
elders,  as  the  Pharisees  attacked  Christ's  disciples  for  not  washing  their  hands 
before  eating,  after  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  Irving  forcibly  covers  this  case 
thus:  '  It  was  not  a  dispute  concerning  their  relative  baptisms  I  judge  from  this, 
that  the  word  is  ''  purifying,"  not  baptism.     The  word  for  purifying  is  never  applied 
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either  ta  the  bapti&ra  of  Jolin  or  of  Christ's  disciples,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghosr,  or  any 
other  baptiem.  The  wurd  **  baptism  "  is  in  one  place  applied  to  purifying,  as  the 
baptism  of  cups,  p<»ts,  and  tables;  and  once  in  the  IIebrt*\vs,  where  it  is  rendered 
'*  the  doctrine  of  baptisms/'  I  thijik  it  much  l>etter  to  tranblate  the  baptism  of  doc- 
trine,  or  the  purifying  iurinences  of  doctrine.  But  the  woihJ  **  purifying"  is  nerer, 
on  the  one  hand,  used  for  baptism,  and  on  that  aeeoniit  cannot  be  bo  taken  in  this 
place,  without  violence  to  every  rule  of  interpretation.'* 

Although  this  artful  attempt  failed,  Juhii-8  disciples  allowed  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
to  enter  tlieir  bosoms,  because  Christ's  disciples  baptized  moi-e  persons  tlian  John* 
This  drew  from  him  new  and  clearer  testimony  for  Christ.     '  Rabbi,'  they  said,  *  he 
who  was  with  thee  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  wlioni  tliou  hast  borne  witness,  behold  he 
immerses,  and  all  come  to  Ijjju/     Tliis  clause,  '  borne  witrtess,'  carries  the  tliought, 
that  John's  testimony  to  Jesus  had  given  dignity  to  him,  and  made  him  Jtilm's 
debtor.     The  words,  *  he  was  witli  tliee,'  imply  that  they  considered  Jesui*  a  follower 
of  John,  like  themselves,  and  *  he  Imprizeth  '  suggests,  that  they  thought  he  was 
usurping  John's  work  and  high  calhng.     What  appeared  woi'se  than  all  to  thctn,  he 
Was  using  the  distinction  wliicli  John  had  given  him  to  draw  Julin's  following  to 
his  own  standard,  and  so  buikling  up  his  own  name  on  John's  decaying  cause  ;  *  all 
inen  come  to  him.'     That  is,  tliey  charge  Jesus  with  building  up  a  rival  Buptist 
8^t     It  was  a  keen  trial  to  John  to  see  this  distrust  and  envy  of  Christ  in  his 
Own  family.       His   soul   w;i6  stirred    when    he   saw   that   his   own   testimony   to 
flie  Redeemer's   character   and    work    was    misunderstood,   and    with   a    minute, 
^^rh\\  clearness  which  he  had  not  used  before,  he  proceeded  to  silence  forever  this 
^'^'sleading  suspicion    in   his  followers.      To   this  end  he  gave  this  noblest  i-eply 
^'^iieli   ever  fell   from  the   lips  tif    mortal  ;    and    with    these    words    turned    l>uth 
^*Ti  and  his  own  work  over  into  the   Iiands  of  Jesus   forever,   as   his  divinely 
^pointed  superior, 

r  *  John  answered  and  said  :  A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  l>e  given  him, 

T   *^^^r>  heaven.     Ye  yourselves  bear  rne  witncst!,  that  I  said,  I  am  not  the  Ciirit^t,  hut 

tv^^^^  ^^^^  before  him.     He  that  has  the  bride  is  the  bridegro<im.     Hut  the  friend 

^    ^lie  bridegroom,  who  stantis  and  liears  him,  rejoices  greatly  hecausc*  of  tli^*  hride- 

St^CM^m's  voice.     This  my  joy  therefore  is  made  fnll     lie  ninst  increase,  but  I  must 

.^^^•'Ciase.     lie  that  comes  from  above  is  above  all  ;  he  that  is  from  the  earth  is  of 

V^    ^artli,  and  speaks  of  tlie  earth  ;  he  thnt  comes  from  iH'aven  is  above  all.     And 

nn.t:  he  liaii  8et*n  ami  Inward,  tliat  ho  tx^stities  ;  and  his  testimony  no  one  receives, 

*^    that  received  his  testiniony  has  set  his  seal.  That  (iod   is  true.     For  he  whom 

^o<i    ^^jj  speaks  forth  tlie  words  of  God  ;  for  he  gives  not  the  Spirit  b}^  measure, 

nc*    Father  lovers  the  Hon,  and   mas  oiven  all  tuings  into  nrs  hand,      lie  that 

H^l  loves  on  the  8«in  haA  everlasting  life,  and  he  that  believes  not  the  Son  shall  nut 

*^    life,  but  tlie  wrath  of  God  abides  nn  liim/  * 

Here  John  not  only  ])oints  his  disciples  and  all  subsequent  helievera  to 
tili^ig^  for  ^everlasting  life,'  but  he  shows  his  oi^n  exaet  relatitm  to  *  the  Son,' as 
^*t\g  that  of  the  groomsman  to  the  Bridegroom,     As  the  *  friend  <jf  tlie  Bride- 
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groom '  he  had  prepared  for  the  marriage  of  God's  Son,  and  as  his  work  was  now 
finished,  his  'joy  was  full,'  and  he  retired,  leaving  the  Bride  in  the  care  of  the 
Bridegroom.  '  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease,'  is  his  prophetic  forecast 
'  God  loves  him ;  and  has  given  all  things  into  his  hand.'  Then  and  there,  drop- 
ping his  special  conmiission  as  a  herald,  he  became  the  first  New  Testament 
preacher  of  a  present  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation,  or  of  salvation  by  faith,  declaring 
that  he  who  '  believes  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abides 
on  him.'  We  have  seen,  that  not  only  was  John  the  first  to  preach  the  pre- 
existence  and  divinity  of  Christ  as  one  who  had  come  '  from  above,'  and  was  now 
*  above  all;'  to  preach  Jesus  as  God's  sacrificial  victim  for  sin,  his  'Lamb'  bearing 
away  the  '  sin  of  the  world  ;' — but  on  the  banks  of  tiie  same  Jordan  where  he  had 
baptized  him,  he  declares  him  the  Saviour,  to  whom  his  own  disciples  and  all  other 
men  must  now  look  for  salvation  from  '  the  wrath  of  God.' 

No  passage  in  the  New  Testament  more  clearly  points  out  the  glorious  tmth 
that  men  are  saved  only  by  trust  in  Christ  than  John's  worcjs :  '  He  that  believes 
on  the  Son  has  everlasting  life.'  And  none  more  powerfully  shows  that  the  des- 
tiny of  man  is  left  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  than  the  fearful  words  :  '  He  that  believes 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  him.'  There  is  no 
possibility  of  misconstruing  John's  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution  here.  Human 
ingenuity  and  gloss  have  tried  to  explain  away  all  Christ's  woitls  on  this  subject,  but 
the  terrible  decision  of  the  Baptist's  words  defy  all  the  attempts  of  sophistry. 
From  the  first,  he  held  that  the  obdurate  rejector  of  Christ  must  endure  a  baptism 
in  '  unquenchable  fire.'  John  spoke  of  a  baptism  in  the  Spirit  for  the  good,  but 
Christ's  fire  baptism  is  always  spoken  of  as  destructive,  as  '  chaff '  is  consumed  by 
fire.  Neander  says  :  '  The  Messiah  will  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  but '  those  who  refused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  divine  life 
should  be  desti-oyed  by  the  fire  of  the  divine  judgments.'*  Von  Rohden  so  under- 
stands John's  preaching :  '  The  baptism  of  fire,  then,  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
those,  who,  under  the  Messianic  government,  should  refuse  to  receive  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those  who  should  oppose  themselves  to  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah.'* .When  Luke  speaks  of  the  'promise  of  the  Father'  (Acts  i,  5),  he  omits 
John's  words,  'and  with  tire,'  for  they  couched  a  threat,  not  a  promise.  Even  the 
symbolical  tongues  which  rested  upon  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost,  were  not  of  fire,  but 
only  mke  as  of  fire.'  Hence,  in  John's  last  testimony  to  Christ,  he  presents  not 
simply  the  '  Lamb'  in  his  saving  aspects,  but  also  in  his  Leonine  administration,  and 
vindicates  his  honor  against  the  sin  of  rejecting  him. 

Throughout,  John's  testimony  to  Christ  presents  his  character  in  a  glorious 
light,  by  showing,  that  he  is  thankful  to  be  distanced  in  the  race,  if  the  glory  of 
Christ  be  advanced.  Bright  as  a  star  himself,  he  is  content  that  his  own  light 
should  be  lost  in  the  noontide  glory  of  the  firmament.  The  prospect  of  extinction 
awakened  triumph  in  his  breast,  that  he  might  be  nothing  and  Jesus  all  things. 
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Ills  only  gi'ief  was,  tbat  men  received  not  Lis  testiniony.     Wlmt  a  wonderful  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrine  and  consecration  be  gives.     What  are  tlio  struggles  of  u 
Ijufriot  for  Lis  country,  compared  with  Ins  eager  devotion  to  lay  down  hia  life  for  his 
Friend,  and  to  see  his  own  glorj^  die  in  the  splendor  of  his  Master  ?     His  meridian 
was   past,  and  his  sun  was  setting,  and  now  when  the  shadows  of  night  foil  upon 
iiim,  bis  ecstasy  was  this:  '^  He  that  coTiieth  from  heaven  is  above  all/     Beautiful 
Baptist  I     The  first  great  New  Testament  theologian.     For  thousands  of  years  all 
study   amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  failed  to   unveil  tlie  doctrines   wliidi  he 
l>rought  to  light,  and   all  after  study  has  failed  to  exhaust   them.      *  More   than 
a  prophet,'  none  have  discoursed  so  grandly  on   Ids  Kedeemer  s  person,  oiBce  and 
love;  and  what  new  doctrine  ha&  any  inspired  writer  revealed  since  3 

The  imprisonment  and  martyrdom  of  flic  Baptist  must  now  be  noticed.     The 

faithful  sou  of  Zachurias  was  hated  for  his  fidelit}-*     Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of 

<jJalilee,  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Areta?,  King 

«jf  Anibia-Petnea,  who  was  to  liim  a  faithful  wife.      Antipas  had  a  half-brother, 

JHerotl   Philip,  not  by  the  s*ime  mother,  who  had  married  Herodiue,  the  daughter 

^z>f  Aristobulus,  still  another  brother.      Herodias,  therefore,  was  grauddaugliler  to 

IKerod  tlie  Great  and  nieoe  to  Antipas.     But  Antipas  fell  in  love  with  her,  por- 

^stiaded  her  to  abandon  her  husband,  divorced  Ids  own  wife,  and  then  married  her. 

This  woman  took  her  young  daugliter,  Salome,  Philip's  child,  witli  her  ;  and  a.^  the 

adulterous  queen  of  Antipas,  came  to  the  Galilean  tetrarchy  and  shared  with  him 

Xii8  vice-regal  palace,  where  she  reveled   in  guilty  splendor,     When  the   Baptist 

Tieard  of  this  disgusting  crime  it  stirred  his  indignation,  and  he  bluntly  rebuked  the 

:ance^tnous  paramour  h\  terms  as  stern  as  his  upltruidiiigs  of  the  seurnfnl  Pharisees. 

As  God's  messenger  he  thundered  in  the  ears  of  Antipas  ;  ^It  is  not  hiwful  for  thee 

^o  have  thy  brother's  wife  !'    Luke  adds  that  he  i-eproved  him  :  *  For  all  the  evils 

whicli  Herod  did  ;'  a  long  and  black  list  of  crimes.     For  this  cause  he  seized  John 

and  threw  him  into  the  dismal  fortress  of  Mncliaerus,  the  '  Black  Castle,'  east  of  the 

Dead  Sea,  an  outrage  instigated   hy  Ilerodias ;  for  she  was  angry  with  him,  and 

fastened  on  hiin  like  some  ferocious  animal  clinging  to  its  prey,     8he  desired,  says 

Mark,  to  put  him  to  death  but  could  not,  for  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  tliat  he 

was  a  just  and  holy  man.     The  imperioiisness  of  truth  which  lifted  John  above  the 

fear  of  rank  and  of  death,  made  his  person  so  sacrc^d,  that  the  stony  heart  of  the 

adulterer  was  overawed.     One  glance  of  purity  made  the  adulterous  tyrant  writhe 

in  dread  fetters.     Jolin  was  unanned  and  alone.     IlertKl  was  compassed  by  royal 

guards.     Yet  John  hurled  subtile  arrows  from  an  invisible  quiver,  which,  piercing 

the  armor  of  steel,  made  the  king's  heart  faint. 

*  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  liavo  her,'  was  the  metal-point  which  made  John*s 
barb  so  keen.  The  Jewish  laws  had  throwi^  a  colossal  rampart  around  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  a  holiness  which  the  wdiole  Herodian  family  had  set  at  naught,  in  one 
way  or  another.     In  the  person  of  Antipas,  the  Baptist  brought  that  whole  house* 
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hold  up  to  the  Bcrutiny  of  the  Bible  standard.  His  terrible  appeals  were  made  to 
the  Scriptural  law.  He  threw  the  whole  question  back,  not  on  public  scandal  or  the 
shock  of  public  feeling,  but  on  the  supremacy  of  God's  word.  There  he  planted 
himself  firmly  in  the  eloquence  of  lamentation,  protest,  and  demand.  Unwilling  to 
fawn,  unable  to  varnish,  he  put  one  finger  on  the  ulcer,  and  with  the  other  resting 
on  Lev.  xviii,  16,  he  demanded  obedience  to  Divine  authority.  Whatever  the 
enactments  of  men  might  say  in  the  case,  the  Law  of  God  was  the  first  and  last 
source  of  his  appeal.  The  craven  Sanhedrin  knew  as  well  as  John  that  Herod  was 
trampling  the  law  of  God  under-foot  and  defying  Jehovah's  mandate,  but  all  its 
members  sealed  their  lips  to  the  barefaced  disgrace.  John  frowned  upon  the  triple 
crime  through  a  '  thiis  saith  the  Lord  ;'  and  his  daring  fidelity  to  Revelation,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life,  wrote  his  name  at  the  head  of  a  long  roll  of  Baptist  martyrs,  who 
have  sealed  the  Truth  with  their  blood. 

At  length  Herod's  birthday  dawned,  that  day  in  the  calendar  around  which  he 
should  have  summoned  all  the  years  of  his  life  for  a  sweet  song,  that  Jehovah  had 
sent  him  into  the  world  an  innocent  babe.  But  instead,  its  celebration  wrote  this 
dark  entry  on  his  record  :  '  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born !' 
Well  might  he  have  prayed  with  Job  :  '  That  day,  let  not  Gt)d  from  above  seek  for 
it.  I^t  it  not  rejoice  among  the  days  of  the  year,  nor  come  into  the  number  of  the 
months,  neither  let  it  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning!'  But  with  his  birthday 
came  the  revelry  of  a  court  festival.  Instead  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  his  sins, 
and  the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf  with  tlie  merciful  anniversary,  he  gathered  his 
generals  and  peere  around  him,  took  upon  him  his  most  hilarious  mood,  gave  reins 
to  his  vanity  and  ostentation,  spread  his  feast  and  lavished  his  wine,  drowned  his 
fear  in  the  fumes  of  the  cup  and  the  strains  of  music,  and  when  his  brain  began  to 
reel  under  the  adulation  of  nobles  and  the  wassail-bowl,  then  a  revengeful  woman 
turned  the  day  of  birth  into  the  night  of  death. 

Wild  abandon,  wanton  voluptuousness,  and  hot  carousal,  now  ruled  the  royal 
banquet,  and  the  call  was  issued  for  the  pantomimic  dance.  Herod  winced  under 
John's  rebukes,  yet  could  bear  them.  Herodias  could  not.  Her  pride  would  not 
brook  them,  and  revenge  rankled  in  her  heart.  Her  crafty  soul  knew  that  the 
ballet  dancers  would  be  asked  for  when  the  guests  were  well  flushed  with  madness, 
and  her  dainty  foresight  had  prepared  for  them  a  special  treat.  Vengeance  had 
drawn  its  bow  to  the  double  strain  and  set  its  fiery  arrow  to  a  true  wing,  its  blis- 
tering eye  had  spied  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  harness  and  laid,  its  hand  to 
launch  the  bolt.  And,  in  icy  hatred  she  sent  her  beautiful  young  daughter,  the 
future  mother  of  kings,  to  dance  for  the  conipany ;  her  rage  reminding  us  of 
science  fi^eezing  water  in  a  red  hot  capsule.  The  grace  and  condescension  of  Great 
Herod's  granddaughter  so  charmed  the  high-bred  revelers  of  Galilee,  that  the 
drunken  king  swore  to  give  her  aught  she  asked,  to  '  the  half  of  his  kingdom.' 
The   courtly  throng  were  all  ear  for  her  request.     One  thought  that   she  would 
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for  gems   to   further  adorn   lier  Imnclsonie   pefsoii,   another    knew   that  sho 

would  demand  the  finest  estate  in  the  reahn,  and  a  third  was  sure  that  she  would 

covet  a  marriage  dower  worthy  of  a  princess.      Dchght  iTitoxicjited  lier,  and  she 

nished  to  her  mother's  ehaniher  for  instructions.     The  rojul  dancer  returned  with 

the  irony  of  fate  upon  Iier  pale  lips*     Guilty  plot  and  vengeful  blood-thirst  threw 

tragedy  into  tlie  feast ;  the  delicate  girl  craved  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on 

a  dish !      But  she  proved  Tier  true  Ilerodian  hlood,  when  she   betrayed   haste  to 

fttaiii  the  e^utcheon  of  her  forefuthem  w*ith  a  new  blot,  by  tlie  imperative  beliest 

tiiat   the  boon  sliould  l>e  delivered  then  and  there.     *  I  will,  that  iminediutcly  thou 

give  ine  on  a  plate,  the  head  of  John!'     She   would   carry  tlie  ghastly  gift  to 

lier  mother  in  her  own  hands,  lest  the  head  of  a  slave  be  palmed  off  upon  her  for 

John's,  and  so,  her  maternal  soul  should  shudder  and  faint  for  the  shedding  of 

ixinoccnt  blood. 

The  thought  that  John's  pulse  should  cease  to  beat  on  the  day  that  his  own 

iaugrht  the  throb  of  life  from  the  heart  of  his  mother,  sobered  the  drunken  sovereign 

Lud  brought  hira  to  his  senses.     But  for  his  oath's  eake  he  ended  the  struggle  iti  his 

►wn  breaist,  consented  to  tlje  horrible  demand  ;  the  execntioner  was  commissioned.    A 

^lirill  cry  made  the  dismal  dungeon  ring,  and  the  gory  head  of  the  great  preacher 

T.31J  gasping  in  the  hall  of  the  festal  carouse,  silenced  forever.    The  sacred  i>en  has 

^  eft  a  veil  over  John's  last  feeling,  hi!*  last  ivord,  his  last  act,     Wns  he  excited  or 

^^^rcne  \    Did  he  pray  for  liis  mm*derers  or  depart  in  silence  i     Only  tins  we  know, 

^fche  sword  left  his  trunk  bleeding  in  the  prison,  and  sent  Ids  head  to  tlie  feast 

^The  celestial  dreamer  would  have  written  :  *  I  saw  a  chariot  and  a  couple  of  hoi-ses 

^-^raiting  for  Faithful ;  wlio,  as  soon  as  his  adversaries  had  dispatched  him,  was  taken 

'mip  into  it,  and  straightway  was  carried  up  through  the  clouds,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 

^he  nearest  wa3"  to  the  Celestial  Gate/     Whether  the  viper  uncoiled  and  stung 

^he  l)o&0TO  of  the  murderess  we  have  n<*  recoi-d.     Tradition  says^  that  when  the 

^ead  of  the  martyr  was  brought  to  her  and  its  glazed  eyes  pieitfed  her,  she  tnins- 

:£xed  the  tcmgne  with  a  bodkin  in  revenge  for  its  rebukes. 

Iler  shameful  deeds,  and  tliose  of  her  husband,  drove  them  into  obscurity  and 
^xilet.  Not,  however,  is  tlie  veil  of  revelation  entirely  drawn  over  Ilerod  at  this 
;point,  for  Mark  tells  us,  that  in  beheading  John  he  slew'his  own  peace.  When  the 
news  reached  him  that  Jesus  was  working  every  sort  of  good  and  benevolent  work 
amongst  the  people,  the  specter  of  the  murdered  man  stalked  through  his  con- 
Bcience,  and  he  exclaimed  :  *  John,  wliotn  I  beheaded,  is  risen  from  the  dead.'  Go 
where  lie  would,  or  do  what  he  might,  in  slumber  or  revelry,  the  stain  of  the  Bap- 
tist'© blood  would  not  out,  and  the  startling  eye-balls  of  his  imiige  haunted  liim  ; 
those  eyes  through  which  holy  love  had  gleamed^  and  heaven's  lire  had  shot.  All 
that  was  sensitive  in  him  had  long  been  seared  as  with  a  liot  iron,  yet  twinges  of 
pain  crept  through  the  festering  canker  in  every  apparition  of  this  heartless  tragedy* 
Tliis  son  of  him  who  restored  the  Temple  to  beauty  and  etrengtli,  found  the  sanct 
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uary  of  liis  own  soul  in  ruins,  and  heard  every-where  the  echoes  of  a  still  small 
voice,  mocking  the  criminal  who  had  broken  its  pillars  and  piled  up  its  ruins.  Ilia 
spirit  was  in  mutiny  with  itself ;  it  wandered  in  chill,  and  damp,  and  dark  places, 
where  the  shriek  of  murder  made  his  ears  tingle  at  every  turn.  His  sire  had  heard 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  re- 
deeming Infant,  when  Kachel  aroused  from  her  slumbers  in  her  sepulcher,  groaned 
and  wept,  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  the  unrelenting  butcher  soaked  the 
turf  above  her  in  the  gore  of  her  offspring.  Nor  did  she  resume  her  sleep  of  deatli 
till  the  echo  of  their  piercing  cry  died  away  in  her  tomb,  and  instead  thereof,  her  cold 
ear  caught  the  songs  of  her  little  ones,  who  had  soared  from  Bethlehem  to  the  skies, 
singing  hosannas  to  the  new-born  King ;  a  chant  from  the  first  infant  martyrs  to  the 
child  bom  and  the  Son  given.  Then  was  she  quiet;  for  Jehovah  soothed  her  to  rest, 
saying :  '  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears  :  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded,  and  thy  children  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy.' 
Ah !  but  there  was  no  such  soothing  for  godless  Antipas.  The  blighted  monarch 
saw  nothing  but  tlie  open  door  in  the  world  of  spirits,  through  which  the  headless 
Baptist  had  come  back  to  torment  him  before  his  time. 

This  was  the  sole  reward  for  his  heartlessness,  his  indulgence  of  a  woman  more 
abandoned  than  himself.  His  caprice  had  made  him  a  slave  to  his  paramour^s  rage, 
and  left  him  as  helpless  in  her  hands  as  the  head  of  the  Baptist  on  the  crael 
trencher.  Herod's  folly  had  entrapped  him  so  completely,  that  while  his  conscience 
stickled  in  mock  honor  to  break  a  rash  and  forceless  oath,  he  could  deliberately  per- 
petrate the  blackest  crime  known  to  mortals.  His  example  of  false  shame  is  the 
most  contemptible  in  history.  Rather  than  brook  the  implication  that  he  really  was 
capable  of  a  moral  scruple,  he  went  the  full  length  of  crime.  What  a  choice; 
rather  than  allow  a  set  of  drunken  men  to  shoot  the  lip  at  an  empty,  broken  word, 
he  would  o^rry  the  blood  of  holy  innocence  in  his  skirts  through  life.  Did  a  min- 
ister of  his  court  ever  look  in  his  face  again,  without  reading  his  spectral  fear  of  the 
slain  prophet?  Clearly  enough,  after,  this,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  himself  was  to 
him  the  'savor  of  death  unto  death.'  His  heavenly  words  and  Godlike  acts  were 
never  reported,  but  Herod  saw  the  dead  man  clothe  himself  afresh  in  all  the  sancti- 
ties of  his  being;  he  was  'John  risen  from  the  dead !'  How  could  the  tormented 
monarch  know  any  interpreter  of  benevolence  but  the  contortions  of  a  trunkless 
head? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRIST'S    \A^ITNESS    TO    THE    BAPTIST. 

WHEN  John  knew  that  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  lovingly  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  ask  whether  Jesus  were  the  Messiah,  or  should  they  look  for 
another.  This  act  touched  the  heart  of  Jesus  tenderly.  John  was  not  angry  with 
Herod  for  his  imprisonnient,  nor  did  he  distrust  his  own  mission  or  that  of  Christ ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples  he  sent  them,  that  his  own  testimony  might  be 
confirmed,  that  their  convictions  might  be  established,  and  that  now  they  might 
cling  to  Jesus  only.  Our  Lord  re-assured  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  sight 
and  hearing.  '  Go  tell  John  the  things  that  ye  see, — the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf, 
are  restored,  and  the  dead  are  raised.  Tell  him  the  things  that  you  hear,  to  the 
poor  the  glad  tidings  are  preached.'  If  he  cannot  believe  the  firet  he .  must  accept 
this  last  evidence,  for  no  teacher  but  one  from  heaven  would  begin  with  the  poor. 
This  testimony  confirmed  their  faith,  and  their  Master's  witness.  When  they  were 
gone,  Jesus  said  to  the  multitude  :  '  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ? 
A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ? '  He  wished  them  to  know,  that  the  rough  prophet 
who  dwelt  amongst  savage  beasts,  did  not  quail  now  that  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  the 
tyrant.  Though  cotifined  within  a  dungeon  of  solid  masonry,  he  was  no  more  like 
a  lithe  reed,  tossed  by  every  gust,  than  when  he  thundered  against  the  sins  of  the 
nation.  This  errand  of  inquiry,  so  far  from  indicating  that  John  quailed,  confirmed 
his  integrity,  and  showed  him  to  be  the  same  self-conscious  athlete  as  ever,  just  as 
resolute  and  firm.  *  Went  ye  out  to  see  a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  They  that 
wear  soft  clothing  are  in  king's  houses.'  John  was  decreasing,  but  Jesus  testified 
that  he  M^as  no  self-indulgent,  easy-going  preacher  at  the  court  of  Galilee,  seeking 
luxury,  and  fawning  to  pomp,  because  he  was  without  that  moral  fiber,  which  men 
call  steel.  No,  this  son  of  the  hoary  desert  was  still  hardy.  Delicate  living  and 
gorgeous  clothing  were  in  the  palace  of  Antipas,  while  the  fortress  of  Macliaerus 
was  happy  in  the  old  austerities.  Then  Jesus  gave  his  climax  :  '  Went  ye  out  to  see 
a  prophet  ?  Yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  Verily  I  say  to  you.  Among  those 
born  of  woman  there  has  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  But  he  who  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.' 

A  greater  than  all  the  prophets  is  not  easily  terrified,  and  Jesus  pronounced 
John  greater.  No  one  prophet  had  prophesied  concerning  another ;  but  other 
prophets  had  foretold  John,  as  '  the  messenger  who  should  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.'     His  character  and  oflSce  had  both  been  predicted.     Nay,  he  had  foretold  the 
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glory  of  Christ, — had  seen  liim  in  his  beauty, — had  lived  contemporary  with  liim, — 
was  his  blood- relative, — and  had  inducted  him  into  his  Messianic  office.  Did  Jesus 
exaggerate  when  he  pronounced  John  greater  than  all  those  born  of  woman,  and 
more  than  a  prophet  ?  Is  this  the  panegyric  of  an  unguarded  enthusiast  ?  Need 
we  say  that  Jesus  weighed  his  words ;  and  enstamped  John's  character  forever  in 
sentences  of  embronzed  truth?  He  made  the  Baptist  a  very  gem  of  divine  reality, 
sent  from  his  Father's  crown-jewel  room.  Jehovah  had  filled  him  with  light  in  the 
mine,  and  Herod  was  bringing  it  out  in  the  cutting. 

How  reverentially  the  Evangelist  tells  us,  that  when  John  looked  no  longer 
through  his  prison  bai^,  ^  His  disciples  came,  took  up  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a 
tomb ;'  but  he  adds  significantly,  that  they  '  went  and  told  Jesus.'  After  their 
master's  body  was  buried,  they  found  no  grave  for  their  griefs  but  in  the  warm 
heart  of  his  master  ;  and  from  that  moment  they  transferred  their  discipleship  to  his 
ranks.  Then  Jesus  not  only  pronounced  this  holy  eulogy  :  '  He  has  borne  witness 
to  the  truth,  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;'  but  he  propliesied  that  posterity 
should  do  him  justice,  'wisdom  must  be  justified  on  the  part  of  her  children.' 
Truly,  Jolm's  character  and  claims  have  been  justified  in  his  posterity,  as  history 
has  defended  those  of  no  other  man.  Yet  pays  Jesus  :  '  He  that  is  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.'  These  words  caimot  have  reference  to  John^s 
moral  and  spiritual  character ;  for  none  of  our  Lord's  disciples  have  outstripped 
him  in  spirituality  'who  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  from  his  birth.' 
Clearly,  Jesus  speaks  of  his  official  position,  as  John'ei  prophetic  character  is  the 
only  point  of  which  he  is  treating.  As  crying  '  prophets '  the  lowliest  fishermen 
amongst  the  ciisciples  formed  a  great  contrast  with  John.  The  Baptist's  own  fol- 
lowers, Andrew  and  John  the  Evangelist,  outstripped  their  old  master  in  all  his 
proclaiming  privileges.  He  preached  a  Saviour  who  had  come  to  do  his  work,  they 
preached  him  crucified,  buried,  and  risen  from  the  dead.  Filled  as  he  was  with  the 
Spirit,  he  wrought  no  mighty  works ;  but  the  fishermen  did  the  same  works  that 
were  done  by  their  Master.  Stirring  as  was  John's  ministry,  it  was  shut  up  to  the 
narrow  home  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Apostles  were  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
In  these  respects  the  least  of  them  was  greater  than  he. 

Jesus  enlarged  his  witness  to  John,  at  this  point,  by  settling  the  mooted  ques- 
tion of  his  relation  to  Elijah  :  '  If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  it,  he  is  the  Elijah  that 
should  come.'  Some  think  that  John's  imprisonment  made  him  sad  and  impatient, 
and  so,  that  he  desired  Jesus  to  come  and  liberate  him  by  miracle.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  true  magnanimity  of  Christ  is  seen  in  rising  above  John's  waning 
popularity  in  the  nation,  to  make  his  dungeon  an  eternal  Temple  of  Fame.  Like 
as  the  star  of  Bethlehem  hung  a  witness  to  himself  over  his  stable-cradle,  so  he 
liung  this  lamp  over  gloomy  Machaerus  in  the  darkest  hour  of  John's  life :  '  This  is 
the  Elijah  that  was  to  come  I'  Gabriel  had  said  that  John  should  come,  *In  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.'     The  nation  supposed,  that  when  Messiah  came  the 
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piopliet  of  Carmel  would  descend  in  the  awful  manner  of  his  aeoent  But  the 
heavens  had  not  re-opened,  nor  the  whirlwind  regathered,  nor  the  ehariots  flashed 
dow^n  ablaze,  to  theological  Jericho.  No  retinue  of  angels  had  brought  back  the 
reverend  prophet,  to  tell  witli  bated  breath  that  he  could  not  remain  in  mansions 
above,  wlnle  his  brethren  were  cruelied  to  the  earth,  Tliey  expected  to  see  him 
wrap  lais  old  mantle  about  him  onc6  more,  and  with  a  double  portion  of  his  own 
royal  spirit,  proclaim  the  coining  Loitl  God  of  Elijah*  Here,  they  were  sadly  mis- 
taken ;  God^a  true  Elijah  whb  in  prison,  not  in  Paradise, 

John  was  not  the  veneral>le  seer  of  Horeb,  but  was  like  him  in  spirit  and 
power  and  character.     He  is  named  Elijah  for  the  same  reason  that  Jesus  is  called 

*  David,'  not  to  point  ont  that  monarch  ]>er6onally,  but  to  declare  his  kingship. 
There  was  a  nnity  of  purpose  between  Elijah  and  John,  betokening  the  same  com- 
mission in  both.  Each  bent  his  energies  to  the  same  sacred  work  of  reformation. 
I^th  walked  with  God  in  the  desert,  in  abstinence  and  solitude,  boun*d  the  same 
rougli  garment  around  their  sturdy  frames,  and  suddenly  broke  on  the  nation  asleep 
^^  Its  sins,  when  its  crimes  were  crying  aloud  for  %'engeance.  They  both  reproved 
tlie  incorrigible,  rebuked  kings,  and  warned  the  land  of  coming  wrath.  They 
«ilenced  religious  wranglings,  tore  men's  delusive  sophistries  to  shreds,  and  de- 
tnanded  new  holiness  of  heait  and  life.     Yet,  Jesus  pronounced  John  :  *  More  than 

*  prophet,'  among  all  that  had  been  bom.  The  Baptist  was  greater  than  Elijah, 
^*' jiih  fled  from  persecution,  John  met  it  face  to  face.  Jezebel  terriiied  Elijali,  and 
biding  in  the  desert  under  a  clump  of  broom*sedge,  he  prayed  God  to  take  his  life. 
Johfv  bearded  power  in  a  palace,  and  qnailed  not  before  bnital  Herodias,  thougli  the 
9^^6en  demanded  his  head.  And  John  was  greater  tlian  Elijah  in  that  he  went  to 
Jteaven,  a  martyr's  wreath  upon  his  brow  flecked  with  his  own  blood,  while  Elijah 
^^e  to  the  skies  in  a  chariot  of  ease. 

Our  Lord's  witness  to  John  was  weighty  in  words,  but  if  possible,  his  deeds 

▼ere  w*eiglitier  still.    He  ratified  John's  baptism  as  divine,  by  submitting  to  it  himself 

tnd    never  seeking  any  other;  then,  he  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  system, 

^^^altered  and  unalterable  with  his  consent,  to  the  end  of  time*     The  Evangelist  tells 

^^  tile  mind  of  Jesus  in  this  matter  when  he  says :  *  There  was  a  man  sent  from 

vrod    ^hose  name  was  John.     The  same  came  for  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  tlie 

hght^  that  through  him  alt  might  helieve/     John  says  that  God,  *  Sent  me  to  bap- 

^*^^>    in  water."     So  marked  was  his  authority  from  the  Father  to  do  this,  that  an 

^^Bpired  Evangelist  found  it  needful  to  disavow  that  he  was  '  The  Light'  himself, 

^^^     Men  sliould  be  confused  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  Christ.    Because  John 

^*^    ^0  directly  from  God,  Jesus  not  only  took  his  own  baptism  from  his  Itands,  but 

f^c^x^ed  John's  disciples  into  his  own  Apostleship^  without  administering  any  other 

b*P^i«fn  to  them,*    The  identity  and  validity  of  their  baptism  he  put  side  by  side 

^^■^^  bis  own,  not  only  marking  it  as  from  heaven,  but  pronouncing  it,  *  The  Coun- 

^  of  God.'     He  chargea  guilt  upon  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  rejecting  that 
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counsel,  by  refusing  baptism  at  John^s  bands.'  The  very  purpose  for  whidi  tbe 
Baptist  was  sent  into  tbe  world  was^  ^  That  through  him  all  might  believe '  on 
Christ.'  Paul  declares  that  John  said  to  the  people,  'That  they  should  believe 
on  Jesus.'  In  person,  Jesus  then  stood  amongst  them ;  in  office,  be  was  '  to  come 
after  him,'  and  accept  bis  work.  Tbe  phrase  *  to  come '  cannot  relate  to  Christ's 
birth,  for  he  had  already  baptized  him  as  a  man  of  thirty,  but  must  relate  to  bis 
future  Messianic  reign.  John  lived,  preached  and  baptized  after  Christ  bad 
entered  on  his  Messianic  work,  just  as  much  as  any  of  Christ's  Apostles  did.  The 
Baptist  preached  repentance  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  baptized  converts  to  biro 
for  about  two  years  after  he  had  baptized  him ;  for  bis  martyrdom  took  place  bat  a 
few  months  before  Christ^s  cnicifixion.  John  saw  his  glory,  noted  bis  miracles, 
'rejoiced  in  his  light,'  proclaimed  the  atonement  tl^at  be  was  about  to  make  as  God's 
'  Lamb,'  and  demanded  that  all  penitents  should  '  believe  on  him  '  who  then  stood 
amongst  th^m.  Saving  that  Gospel  ministers  now  preach  Christ's  redeeming  acts 
as  finished,  John  preached  all  that  we  now  preach  or  can  preach,  the  agency  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospel  Church  included. 

With  these  facts  on  the  very  face  of  tbe  four  gospels,  the  question  whetber 
John's  baptism  were  Christian  or  not,  is  reduced  to  a  dispute  about  words,  wliich 
only  casts  discredit  upon  Christ's  own  baptism,  as  if  it  had  no  binding  foroe  upon 
bis  own  churches.  Those  who  reject  Christ's  pereonal  baptism  and  that  of  bis 
Apostles  by  John,  as  wanting  in  some  vital  Christian  element,  do  so  because  it  was 
administered  before  Pentecost.  Of  course,  this  not  only  implies  that  Christ's  bap- 
tism and  theirs  were  defective,  but  that  all  the  baptisms  administered  by  the  ApoBtles 
before  Pentecost  were  defective,  as  Christian  baptisms  !  What  was  tbe  inexplicable 
mishap  in  these  baptisms,  a  deficiency  which  Christ  himself  did  neither  detect 
nor  rectify  ?  The  Evangelist  says.  That  Jesus  *  made,'  or  discipled  the  converts 
whom  bis  disciples  baptized.*  Also  he  says,  That  they  were  baptized  in  Christ's 
presence :  '  He  tarried  with  them  and  baptized.'  *  Then  what  had  Pentecost  to  do 
anyhow  with  the  ratification  of  the  baptisms  which  he  had  authorized,  as  Christian  I 
Under  credentials  from  God,  the  baptism  practiced  by  John  and  Jesus  was  identical 
at  any  rate.  But  neither  the  Father,  the  Son,  nor  the  Spirit,  added  one  injunction 
on  baptism  after  Pentecost.  Christ  administered  both  baptism  and  tbe  Supper 
before  his  death,  and  his  Apostles  practiced  baptism  under  his  own  eye.  Was  tbia 
a  distinct  institute  from  that  which  his  Father  had  ordained  for  John  f  and  from 
that  wliicli  followed  Pentecost  too  ?  In  that  case,  we  have  three  sorts  of  baptism  in 
the  New  Testament,  one  for  John,  one  for  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  still  another 
for  all  the  ages  after  Pentecost  I  To  say  that  either  of  these  acts  were  not  Cbristian 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  throw  endless  perplexity  about  tbe  right  obe- 
dience of  the  New  Testament  converts. 

Clearly,  there  was  no  vital  difference  between  the  manner,  the  obligation,  tlie 
object,  or  the  value  of  baptism,  before  Pentecost  and  after.    The  difference  be- 
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tween  the  firet  and  later  baptisms  by  Cbrist^s  Apostles  related  only  to  tbeir  enlars^ed 
field.  At  first  Christ  sent  them  to  ^  the  lost  elieep  of  Israel^'  bnt  his  pogt-resiu'reC' 
tion  coniiniHgion  enlarged  tbeir  ephei^  to  '  all  nations.'  Kitlier  his  Apostles  baptized 
none  before  Ids  resurrection ;  which  cannot  he,  for,  '  They  baptized  more  disciples 
than  John;'  or  they  baptized  without  his  authority  at  that  time;  or  eke  he  gave 
them  two  separate  oomrnisgions  to  baptize,  one  l:>efore  his  resurrection  and  one 
after,  and  so  their  tirst  kiptisms  were  defective  as  compared  with  their  hist.  If 
any  of  their  first  baptisms  were  defective,  which?  and  in  what  respect  J  The  i>06t- 
reBorrection  commission  of  Jesus  ga%^e  them  no  indication  that  the  rite  was  new, 
nor  that  it  was  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  rite.  Both  its  wording  and  spirit 
imply  that  it  was  the  simple  continnance  of  a  rite  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
already  existing  by  divine  appointment,  and  now,  by  the  f=;ame  appointment  made 
outt^aching  to  'all  the  world.'  lie  tlien  gave  pennanent  type  to  the  fVirmuk, 
adding  the  name  of  the  Spirit  to  his  own  and  to  that  of  the  Father,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  On  the  authority  of  the  Father,  the  Cliristian  age  and  institutions  began 
with  the  baptism  of  the  Son,  its  tii'st  and  primary  dcisign  being  to  manifest  him  to 
tiie  world.  It  was  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Son  all  through  his  ministry\  and 
enforced  on  others  through  his  Apostles,  The  Holy  Spirit  had  ratified  it  by  his 
descent  upon  the  Son  in  his  baptism,  and  when  the  Spirit  should  fill  Christ^s  place 
on  earth  after  his  ascension,  it  was  but  meet  that  it  should  thenceforth  be  admin- 
istered in  the  Triune  Name. 

Can  absurdity  be  more  absurd  than  that  which  supposes  John  to  have  stood  in 
a  nondescript  dispensation  of  his  own  when  he  bapttzed  Jesus ;  while  Jesus,  when 
he  received  his  baptism,  stood  in  still  another  dispensation.  Jolin's  ministry  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  economy  of  Moses,  for  Jesus  himself  says  that  the 
*Law  was  until  John,'  from  which  time  the  *good  news  of  the  kingdom  is 
preached,  and  every  man  presses  into  it ; '  the  same  kingdom  that  both  John  and 
Jesus  preached.  And  what  other  kingdom  is  preached  to-day  !  Christ  was  never 
baptized  in  water  but  once;  and  will  men  say  that  his  baptism  was  not  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  simply  liecause  he  was  baptized  before  he  ascended  to 
heaven  f  For  the  same  reason  they  may  read  the  Lord's  Supper  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  for  'the  Spirit  had  not  come'  on  the  night  of  its  first  celebmtion. 
John  and  Jesus  both  preached  the  same  'kingdom  of  heaven'  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  the  same  people,  either  in  the  Christian  age  or  out  of  it,  certainly  ;  so  that  if 
John's  preaeliing  and  baptism  were  neither  Mosaic  nor  Christian,  neither  could 
those  of  Jeeas  be;  as  authorized  by  God  to  introduce  the  Gospel,  they  stand  or  fall 
together. 

The  cai»e8  of  Apollos  and  the  twelve  Ephesians  are  directly  in  point  here, 
■Ithongh  out  of  their  chronological  order.  Apollos  (Acts  xviii,  24—28)  *  knew  only 
the  baptism  of  John;'  meaning  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  John  or  one  of  his 
followers.     The  narrative  shows  that  Apollos  had  found  that  repentance,  faltli  in 
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Christ,  and  personal  holiness  under  John's  teadiing,  wliich  led  him  to  speak  and 
teach  ^correctly  the  things  concerning  Jesns/  On  these  he  had  received  ba]>tism, 
as  appejirs,  without  knowing  every  tln'ng  concerning  Christ  liistorically,  for  Prigeilla 
and  Aqnila  'tanght  Inni  tlie  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.'  Among  other 
things,  however,  they  did  not  teach  him  to  repndiate  his  bapti&m  from  Jolin,  on  the 
gronnd  that  there  were  two  aorta  of  baptisni  ?ind  two  sorts  of  baptizers,  and  bOj 
that  his  baptism  would  not  admit  hiin  into  a  post-Pentecost  Gospel  Chnreh,  for 
1)efore  he  could  be  received  there,  he  must  seek  a  new  baptism.  They  simply  gave 
hiin  fuller  h'ght  *on  the  way  of  tlie  Lord,'  as  the  Api>st.les  had  received  new  light 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  do  all  devout  souls. 

Dr,  Brown,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Aberdeen,  treats  this  case  happily,  thus  : 

'  He  comes  to  Ephe&us  already  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lonl,  fervent  in 
the  spirit,  and  miglity  iu  the  Scriptures,  tliough  yet  only  on  the  Joannean  plat- 
form ;  and  whiit  Priseilla  and  Acpiila  did  tor  him  seems  to  have  been  simply  to 
impart  to  him  those  facta  of  the  new  economy,  witli  whicli  he  was  nnacqnaiuted. 
And  just  as  those  disciples  who  passed  frum  the  ninks  of  the  Baptist  to  tliose  of 
Christ  needed  and  received  no  new  baptism,  so  tliis  ah-eady  distinguished  Christian 
teaclier,  having  merely  received  a  riper  view  of  those  great  evangelical  truths  which 
lie  almady  believed  and  taught,  neither  needed  nor  received  rebaptization/ 

On  his  faitli  and  baptism  he  passed  from  John's  discipleship  into  the  Apostolic 
Church  at  Ephesus,  was  commended  to  them  as  a  Christian  teacher,  and  l>ecame  a 
champion  of  the  faith,  *  watering'  where  Paul  'planted/  Instead  of  the  Church 
setting  aside  his  baptism  from  John  as  defective,  in  any  respect,  it  was  adopted  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  that  without  question.  Here  we  find 
a  full  justification  for  the  stmng  words  of  Calvin,  M*hen  lie  says; 

*  It  is  very  certain  that  tlio  ministry  of  Jolm  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
wliich  was  afterward  Cf>nimitted  to  the  Apostles,  For  ttieir  baptism  was  not  dif- 
ferent, though  it  was  fidministered  by  different  hands;  but  the  sameness  of  their 
doctrine  shows  their  baptism  to  have  been  the  same,  John  and  the  Apostles  agreed 
in  the  same  doctrine.  Both  liaptized  to  repentance,  both  to  remission  of  sins;  both 
baptized  fn  tlie  name  of  Clirist,  from  whom  repentance  and  remissi*m  of  sins 
proceed.  John  said  of  Christ:  **  Belirjld  the  Lamb  of  Hod,  who  taketli  away  the 
sin  of  the  workl  ;''  thns  acknowledging  and  declaring  tiim  to  be  the  saeritice  accept- 
able to  the  Father,  the  proenrer  uIl  righteousness,  and  the  anthor  of  salvation. 
What  conld  the  Apostles  add  to  this  confession  J  Wherefore,  let  no  one  be 
disturbed  by  the  attempts  of  the  ancient  writers  to  distingnish  and  separate  one 
baptism  from  the  other;  for  their  anthuritv  oiiglit  not  to  liave  weight  enough  to 
shake  onr  confidence  in  the  Scripture,  .  ,  .  But,  if  any  difference  be  souglit  for  in 
the  Word  of  Griti,  tlie  only  difference  that  will  be  found  is,  tliat  John  baptized  in 
the  name  of  hiui  who  was  to  come,  the  Apostles  in  the  name  of  him  who  had 
already  manifested  himself.' 

Tonching  the  case  of  the  twelve  believers  whom  Paul  found  at  Ephesns  (Acts 
XIX,  1-7X  we  need  to  bring  great  candor  and  docility  to  its  examination ;  for  ita 
interpretation  is  more  difficult,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
High  sacra nientar tans  have  always  disparaged  John's  baptism,  in  order  to  exalt  their 
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own  as  tlie  only  Christian  'sacrament'    With  this  in  view,  the  Council  of  Trent 
^teecreed  :  *  If  any  one  shall  my  that  the  baptistn  of  John   had  the  same  efficacy  as 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  let  him   he  anatlieoia,^**    On  this  other   liand,  Protestants 
|^|?enerally,  at  the  Rcfonnation,  held  that  they  were  esseTitially  the  same,  for  the 
Br  Apostle  does  not  raise  the  qnestiyu  concerohjg  the  bapti&m  of  these  'twx^Ive'  with 
rufercne^  to  their  admission  into  ChriBtianity ;  like  Apollos,  they  were  Cliristians 
already.     Paul  addresses  them  as   having    'believed,'  and  Luke   calls  them  'dis- 
ci pies ;' nor  were  they  seeking   fellowship  with  Christians   when  the  Apostle  met 
Itliem;  they  were  already  numbered  amongst  Cliristiaus.     Liddon  says:  ^They  must 
liave  acknowledged  a  certain  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Master,  or  the  name 
*' disciple''  would  not   liavu   been  given   them,     Jesus  was  in  some  sense  their 
Master;  they  were  his  disciple^.'     Paul's  question  related  to  their  reception  of  the 
iiiimculons  gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  they  exercised  faith  on  Christ,  and  tbey  limited 
their  answer  accordingly;  *  We  did  not  so  macli  as  hear  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
iras.'    Not  that  they  were  igrnoratit  of  the  Spirit's  existence.     This  cannot  be  the 
leaning,  since  the  personality  and  uflice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  connection  with 
I^hrist,  formed  an  es^ntial  subject  of  ttie  Baptist's  teacliings.     Literally  :  '  We  did 
lot  even  hear  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  was'   LgivcnJ,  tliat  is,  at  the  time  of  their 
:)aptism.     Calvin  says: 

*It  is  not  probable  that  Jews,  though  they  had  never  been  baptized  at  all, 

ronld  have  been  destitute  of  all  knowledijje  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  i.s  celebrated  in 

[so  many  testimonies  of  Scripture.  *  .  -  I  grant  that  the  baptism  they  iuid  received 

]w;is  the  true  baptiaui  of  John,  and  the  very  same  with  tlie  ba|*ti8m  t»f  Cbrist,  but  I 

deny  that  they  were  baptized  ni^aiu.  ...  If  ignorance  vitiate  a  first  baptism,  so 

[that  it  requires   to  be   corrected  by  a  second,  the  first  perilous  wlio  ought  to  have 

ll)eeu  reb^ptized  were  the  Apostles  themselves,  who,  for  three  yeanj  after  their  Imp- 

jtism,  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  tlie  least  particle  of  pure  doctrine;  and  among 

n%  wdiat  views  would  be  sufficient  for  the  re  pot  i  Hon  of  ablutions  as  numerous  as  the 

trrors  which  are  daily  corrected  in  us  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,"' 

This  great  divine  presses  his  point  more  strongly  still  in  his  Commentary  on 

Acts  xix: 

*  Paul  doth  not  s|)eak  in  this  place  of  the  Spirit  of  regeneration,  but  of 
the  sjiecial  gifts  which  God  gave  to  othei*s  at  the  Ijcginning  of  the  CrospeL  .  ,  . 
iJecause  the  men  t/f  old  had  conceived  an  opinion  that  the  baptism  of  John  and  of 
Christ  were  divei-se,  it  was  no  inconvenient  thing  for  tliein  to  be  baptized  again, 
wdio  were  only  prepai*ed  with  the  baptism  of  John,  liut  tliat  diveisity  Wiis  fulsely 
I  arid  wickedly  believed,  it  an]>Lareth  liy  this,  iu  that  it  was  a  pledge  and  tokun  of 
tlie  same  adoption,  and  of  the  same  newness  of  life  which  we  bate  at  this  dav  in 
our  baptism,  and  therefore  we  do  not  read  tbat  Christ  did  ijajitize  those  again  who 
came  from  Jobn  unto  him.  Moreover,  Christ  received  l»aj>tihm  in  bis  own  llesh, 
that  he  migbt  couple  himself  with  us,  by  tbat  visible  sign  (Matt,  iii,  15).  Ihit  if 
that  feigned  diversity'  be  admilted,  this  singuhu'  benefit  sliall  fall  away  and  perish, 
tliat  baptism  is  connuim  to  tlie  Son  of  God  and  to  us,  or  ttiat  we  have  all  one  bap- 
tism with  him.  But  this  opinion  needeth  no  long  confutation;  because  to  thi.' end 
they  may  parade  tbat  these  two  baptisms  be  diverse,  tbey  must  needs  show  first 
wherein  the  oue  differeth  from  the  other;  but  the  most  excellent  likelihood  answer- 
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eth  to  both  parts,  and  also  the  agreement  and  conformity  of  the  parts,  which 
causeth  us  to  confess  tliat  it  is  all  one  baptism.  .  .  .  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
it  were  lawful  to  repeat  the  same,  and  furious  men  in  this  our  age  trusting  to  this 
testimony,  went  about  to  bring  in  baptizing  again.  I  deny  that  the  baptism  6f 
water  was  repeated,  because  the  words  of  Luke  import  no  such  thing,  save  only  that 
they  were  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  And  whereas  it  foUoweth  immediately 
that  when  he  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Spirit  came,  I  take  it  to  be  addea 
by  way  of  interpretation.' 

Tlien,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  baptism  in  the  Spirit  occurred,  *they  spoke 
with  tongues,'  a  '  sign '  which  few  believers  received ;  it  does  not  appear  that  even 
Apollos  possessed  this  distinction.  The  same  free  Spirit  which  had  converted  and 
kept  them  now  bestowed  miraculous  gifts  upon  them. 

In  this  transaction  Paul  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Jolin^s 
baptism  ;  why  should  he,  more  than  with  his  fellow- Apostles  themselves  t  With 
him  the  vital  point  covered  only  the  endowment  of  the  Ephesian  believers  with 
miraculous  gifts.  The  question  of  conversion  to  Clirist  is  not  raised  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  as  these  gifts  sometimes  preceded  baptism  and  sometimes  followed  it, 
Paul  simply  asked  whether  or  not  they  received  them  when  they  *  believed.'  Dr. 
Brown  sums  up  the  cases  of  Apollos  and  these  twelve  thus:  ^ There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  our  Lord  caused  those  disciples  of  John,  who  came  over  to  him,  to  be 
rebaptized;  and  from  John  iv,  1,  2,  we  naturally  conclude  tliat  they  were  not. 
Indeed,  had  those  who  first  followed  Jesus  from  among  the  Baptist^s  disciples  re- 
quired to  be  rebaptized,  the  Saviour  must  have  performed  the  ceremony  himself,  and 
such  a  thing  could  not  fail  to  be  recorded ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  intimated  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.'  Hence,  it  follows  that  these  Ephesians  needed  not  a  new  water 
baptism  any  more  than  the  twelve  Apostles.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Peter's 
statement  of  qualifications  needed  in  the  candidate  who  should  fill  the  place  of 
Judas,  was  this,  namely,  that  he  should  have  companied  with  them  from  the  time 
of  John's  baptism  to  Christ's  ascension.  His  intimacy  with  John  and  Jesns  from 
the  '  beginning '  made  him  eligible.  They  then  made  prayer  to  Jesns  the  great 
Heart-Knower  to  determine  who  it  should  be,  and  he  appointed  Matthias.  But  not 
a  word  is  said  about  his  need  of  rebaptism  either  before  or  after  Pentecost,  in  order 
to  a  valid  filling  of  the  Apostleship  with  the  eleven.  Matthias,  Apollos,  and  tlie 
twelve  at  Ephesus,  seem  to  have  held  much  the  same  relation  both  to  John  and 
Christ.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  whether  these  *  twelve'  were  rebaptized 
or  not.  Calvin  best  expresses  the  writer's  idea,  but  such  high  Baptist  authority  as 
Drs.  ETackett  and  Ilovey  take  the  opposite  view.  If  they  were  rebaptized,  the  reason 
is  not  found  in  any  defect  in  Joints  baptism  as  Christian,  but  in  their  personal  want 
of  the  full  qualifications  for  I'eceiving  baptism.  Dr.  Hackett  puts  this  view  of  the 
case  in  these  strong  words:  'Their  prompt  reception  of  the  truth  would  tend  to 
show  that  the  defect  in  their  former  Ixiptism  related  not  so  much  to  their  positive 
error  as  to  their  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  of  faith.'     Such  igno- 
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ranee,  however,  did  not  obtain  in  the  cases  of  the  Apostles  chosen  by  Christy  of 
Matthias  (Acts  i,  22),  nor  of  ApoUos,  who  received  baptism  from  the  same  source, 
and  wern  not  rebaptized,  their  examples  allowing  that  baptism  before  and  after  Pen- 
tecost diflfers  only  as  noon  differs  from  morning. 

In  this  sketch  of  John,  harbinger,  preacher,  theologian  and  martyr,  next  to  his 
Master,  we  find  the  great  typical  Baptist  of  all  ages.  It  is  more  than  a  blunder  to 
place  him  on  the  bankn  of  the  Jordan,  with  his  face  toward  Sinai  and  Egypt,  as  a 
perfect  personification  of  tlie  Mosaic  age.  His  face  was  tnrned  toward  Tabor, 
Calvary,  Olivet,  and  the  New  Jerasalem,  as,  next  to  his  Master,  the  embodiment  of 
the  New  Testament.  Jolm  and  Jesus  looked  only  forward,  eye  to  eye.  His  niin- 
istry  glided  into  that  of  Clirist,  as  a  mountain  tarn  soon  loses  itself  in  the  deep  sea, 
Frederick  Robertson,  with  his  usual  scope  and  beauty,  says ; 

'  lie  left  behind  him  no  eeet  to  which  he  had  given  liis  name,  but  his  dificiples 
passed  into  the  ser\Mce  of  Christ,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Cbrititian  Churcli. 
Words  from  John  had  made  impre^sfiions,  and  men  forgot  in  after  years  where  the 
impression  first  e^me  from  ;  but  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  forget.  John  laid 
tlic  foundations  of  a  temple  and  or  hers  built  upon  it.  He  biid  it  in  a  struggle,  in 
martyrdom.  It  was  covered  up  with  lite  rough  masonry  below  ground;  but  when 
we  look  round  on  the  vast  Christian  Churcli,  we  are  lookiug  at  the  superstructure 
of  John's  toil.'  * 

That  IS  narrow  and  pitiable  cant  winch  makes  bini  the  more  incarnation  of  hik 
age.  Wiis  he  such  an  embcwiiment  of  surface  life  ?  The  New  Testament  says  that 
he  resisted  his  age,  reformed  his  age,  and  overturned  its  old  things  that  all  things 
might  become  new.  Could  the  worst  age  of  Judaism  produce  the  holiest  man  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Yes,  as  much  as  the  densest  darkness  can  create  a  quenchless  light 
The  later  Judaism  produced  scrilics,  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  but  Jolm  the  Baptist 
Dever.  He  was  sent  of  God  to  his  age,  and  gave  it  ujucb,  but  borrowed  notliing. 
He  interpreted  it,  and  tried  to  save  it,  and  it  slaughtered  him  in  recompense.  No 
inan  in  the  Bible  brought  so  many  new  truths  from  God,  trutlis  virgin  to  the  soul 
of  man,  and  which  still  stir  the  best  spirits  on  earth  with  their  freshness.  The  sure 
and  certiiin  sound  which  echoes  throngli  all  lands  to-day,  as  loudly  as  ever,  was  his 
tifBt  trumpet-call.  His  personal  piety  opens  to  us  iiis  inner  life,  Tertullian  tliinks 
tliat  he  brought  in  a  new  metliod  of  prayer,  which  led  the  A|>ost1es  to  say  :  '  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray,  as  also  John  taught  his  diBciples/  Whence  camo  that  model 
prayer:  *Our  Father,'  etc.  Far  from  being  the  nondescript  which  narrow  modern 
interpretation  makes  him,  he  was  the  leader  in  the  great  moral  upheaval  which  first 
demanded  personal  loyalty  to  Christ.  Pointing  out  salvation,  not  by  hereditary  in- 
filitutions,  or  by  birds  and  beasts,  ho  demanded  a  radical  revolution,  by  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  new  kingdom  :  *  Not  of  birth,  or  of  bloud,  nur  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,' 

The  Baptist  was  not  a  book,  but  a  voice ;  not  a  functionary  of  the  old  age,  nor 
yet  a  representative  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,     They  represented  themselves. 
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As  a  voice,  lie  was  living,  strong,  clear;  and  *  Jesus '  was  the  *  Word '  that  lie  spoke 
with  all  his  might*  So  well  did  he  preach  Jesus,  that  his  Lord*&  lips  pronounced 
him  *A  buniiiig  and  Bhining  latnp/  words  which  he  nttemd  of  none  other.  So 
Uiminously  did  he  preach  Clirist,  thut,  like  a  lamp,  he  tlirew  light  on  his  thetue.  So 
fervently  did 'he  preach  him  tliat  his  ministrj-  burnt  with  tlie  pungency  of  a  flame. 
*  Repent,  obey  the  living  King,'  he  cried,  and  Avhen  God  gave  his  hearers  repent- 
ance nnto  lifcj  he  immersed  their  bodies  in  the  Jordan,  He  focused  sin  as  it 
appears  in  the  New  Testament,  in  all  \X%  odiou8nees;and  in  tliis  resiiect,  Jesus  had 
closer  aflSnity  with  him  than  with  any  of  his  Apostles.  And  that  embassiidor  of 
Christ  in  our  times,  who  has  the  most  of  John's  courage,  love  for  Christ  and  zeal 
in  pushing  the  great  truths  whicli  he  preached,  dcK^s  the  best  service  in  his  Master's 
work.  Such  a  man  is  a  *  scribe,  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,'  a  true 
antitype  of  Christ's  greate-st  witness. 

Like  Juhn,  Baptists  have  found  through  long  centuries,  that  wlien  they  have 
dared  to  enforce  the  whole  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  have  commonly  sealed 
their  own  death-warrants.  The  first  Baptist  of  his  race  is  not  the  only  man  of 
that  race  whose  fidelity  has  invoked  murder  in  cold  blood.  More  heads  of  that 
household  than  his  have  gasped  on  a  lordly  dish,  things  of  l>eauty  for  crowned 
heads  and  delicate  princesses  to  gloat  their  eyes  upon.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
noble  army  of  Baptist  martyi's,  his  tragic  fidelity  to  God  has  been  the  standing  sign 
of  their  own  cud.  No  story  in  history  is  so  sad  as  his,  and  none  so  paints  criminal 
splendor  and  sacred  bravery  in  their  true  colors,  John  sets  forth  the  sterling  mia- 
sion  of  true  Baptists  in  sterling  ideal.  He  was  Jehovah's  royid  minister  and  man's 
hated  culprit.  Needed  not  the  world  a  *kiiid  of  tirst-fmits '  in  God's  messengers 
for  its  ferocity,  and  who  could  meet  the  need  so  well  as  John?  In  ante-Gospel 
times  the  Lord  enrolled  a  long  array  of  brilliant  names  in  his  book  of  remembmnce, 
and  tliese  were  his  jewels.  But  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  John  heads  his  Ust  of 
martyr  names.  Did  the  Lamb  himself  refer  to  this  record,  and  couple  these  names 
with  his  own  slaughter,  when  he  said  of  John:  *They  knew"  him  not,  but  did  to 
him  whatever  they  would.  So  also  is  the  Son  of  Man  about  to  suffer,*  John's  snn 
has  long  since  set  in  Palestine,  but  his  glory  lays  upon  the  world  from  its  Dan  to  its 
Beereheba.  The  people  could  not  forget  iiim  when  his  frtmie  nroldered  under  the 
turf,  Jesus  could  not  forget  him,  his  Ajxistles  could  not  forget  him ;  he  lived  in 
their  thoughts,  a  palpable  entity,  Jesus  asked  the  twelve;  *  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  am  ? '  They  answered  :  *  John  the  Baptist,'  No  apostle  of  Christ  ever  met  with  ft 
eulog}"  like  tliat  So  Christlike  was  he  as  to  be  taken  for  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
by  the  very  people  who  knew  them  both.  And  all  tliis  was  when  the  God-man 
addressed  them  daily,  and  the  lieadless  b^jdy  of  the  Baptist  rested  in  the  soil  which 
they  trod.     'Sucli  honor  have  not  all  his  saints.' 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   KING   IN   ZION,— LAWS  OF  THE   NEW    KINGDOM. 

/"^^  ENEVA,  like  Jerusalem,  is  encircled  with  inonntaiiiB,  Alp  rising  <ni  Alp. 

\^jr  There  is  the  gtretch  of  the  mighty  Jura,  and  towering  above  all, 
solemn  Mont  Blanc.  lie  looks  down  from  azure  heights  in  a  purity  of  awe 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  eternity  cm  all  below\  Yet  his  eiunmits  and  battle- 
ments of  idabaster  are  so  dwarfed  by  dititance,  that  several  princes  of  his  court  are 
easily  mistaken  for  the  king  himself.  Still  the  pnicticed  eye  cannot  be  misled. 
When  once  the  sun  kisses  his  brow  and  steals  down  his  visage,  u  pink  tint  warms 
him  into  the  radiance  of  life ;  then,  like  an  archangel  aisleep,  a  smile  plays  on  hts 
tzxst^  and  each  conrtier  around  liis  chair  of  state  catches  the  glow  of  liis  beatitude. 
So,  when  we  look  back  to  the  blue  sky  on  which  the  Rock  of  Ages  outlined  him- 
self, encompassed  with  Evaugelists  and  Apostles,  we  may  readily  rob  Jesus  of  his 
majesty  and  put  the  Baptist,  or  Peter,  or  Paul  on  the  monarch's  throne.  But  when 
the  sunlight  of  God's  glory  floods  the  Sacred  Head,  at  once  the  man  of  Tabor  looms 
up,  the  Sovereign  of  the  group.  Then,  once  more,  Joseph's  *  eleven'  sheaves  and 
*  thirteen'  celestial  orbs  arise  and  bow  to  him  who  is  King  of  kings. 

The  Baptist  put  the  diadem  on  the  rightful  brow,  for  when  the  people  saw 
Christ's  glory  they  said  :  *  All  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.'  His 
career  glided  into  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  not  nuiking  the  one  the  fortuitous 
after-execution  of  the  other,  but  as  a  part  of  one  grand  design — a  far-sighted  method 
of  God's  eternal  love,  for  a  stmnge  unity  covers  their  history.  Their  ministries  are 
two  voices  attuned  to  one  strain,  and  their  ke^^-note  is  *  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Jesus 
took  up  the  theme  where  John  dropped  it,  and  iti  a  more  joyful  key.  He  gave  the 
exact  burden  of  John  to  his  Apostles  in  their  Judean  mission  :  *  As  ye  go  preach, 
paying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.*  Here  is  a  progressive  and  Godlike 
nnfoldirjg  of  the  same  d<>ctrine,  the  good  news  of  Oiu'ist's  reign  upon  the  earth* 
Kingship  here  is  not  a  celestial  institution,  but  a  moral  sovereignty  over  all  earthly 
institutions,  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  empire  on  tlie  earth.  Eengel  forcibly 
groups  the  events  from  Christ's  Baptism  to  his  Ascension,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fa%^oritc  word  Gospel  in  Mark  :  '  Tlie  hetjimiing  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the  Baptist,  the 
Gospel  in  the  whole  book,'  to  tlie  Great  Commission.  The  Apostles  passed  the 
liiutilated  body  of  John  stretclied  on  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  when  sent  on 
their  errand  of  strnggle  and  victory  ;  and  they  were  inspired  to  endurance  by  the 
fall  of  the  strong,  pure,  young  nuirtyr.     Jesus  lifted  up  the  standard  of  Jehovah 
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when  it  fell  from  John's  hands,  and  it  has  never  fallen  since.  He  took  up  the  very 
words  of  John  and  gave  them  eternal  meaning,  by  becoming  his  own  herald  at  the 
liead  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  unity  of  the  New  Testament  in  all  its  truths  and 
principles  shows  but  one  mind ;  its  forecasting  and  fullness  are  all  of  a  piece. 
Hence,  what  John  preached  and  practiced  has  never  been  superseded,  or  even  sua- 
pendcd,  to  this  day.  Because  it  included  the  substance  of  Christian  truth,  it  is  still 
moving  on  in  its  progressive  completeness.  There  was  no  rent  in  John's  garment, 
and  our  Lord  put  into  it  no  new  piece  of  cloth,  but  only  enlarged  the  same  divine 
web. 

Pilate  asked  Jesus  :  ^  Art  thou  a  king  then  ? '  and  he  honestly  told  the  politic 
Roman  that  he  was  the  King  of  the  Truth.  ^  Thou  sayest  it  because  I  am  a  King. 
To  this  end  I  came  into  the  world,  that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth.'  Yet  he 
disavowed  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this  world  :  '  If  my  kingdom  were  of  tliis  world 
then  would  my  servants  fight.  But  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  His  coun- 
trymen looked  for  a  king  in  pomp  and  circumsfcmce,  who  should  come  literally  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  the  kingship  of  Jesus  was  to  sway  its  power  over  the 
souls  of  men.  Look  at  his  answer  to  the  political  question,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
paying  the  poll-tax  to  the  Romans.  He  took  the  coin  in  which  it  was  paid,  bearing 
the  image  and  inscription  of  Csesar  Augustus,  in  such  a  year,  after  the  conquest  of 
Judea.  This  proving  their  subjection,  he  said  :  '  Give  Caesar  that  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  render  unto  God  that  which  is  his.'  He  made  a  part  of  their  duty  lie  in 
loyalty  to  their  protecting  government,  and  having  done  this,  they  must  obey  God 
in  all  things.  Here  he  laid  down  the  great  law  of  his  own  kingdom,  duty  to  God 
above  all  human  policy,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  all  wholesome  human  law. 

He  would  form  a  community  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  national  exist- 
ence, but  would  not  interfere  with  human  governments.  He  would  select  its  sub- 
jects, make  its  officers,  enact  and  enforce  its  laws,  and  govern  it  under  the  will  of 
God.  With  the  founding  of  such  an  empire  in  view,  he  needed  no  assistance  from 
human  sources,  as  other  men.  His  servants  would  neither  fight  for  supremacy  nor 
ask  political  Powers  to  fight  for  them.  His  kingdom  should  conquer  by  choice  and 
not  by  force — ^it  should  be  taken  from  every  stock  and  race,  and  held  together  by 
love.  It  should  grant  no  special  privileges  to  any  class,  or  blood,  or  nation  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  races  hostile  to  eacli  other,  speaking  different  tongues  and  following 
different  interests,  should  be  compacted  into  a  harmonious  whole.  No  man's  courage 
had  dared  to  take  principles  as  deep  and  broad  as  human  nature  itself,  for  the 
comer-stone  of  human  conduct.  Self-will,  defiance,  war  and  blood-ties  had  been 
built  upon,  but  disinterested  love  never.  This  was  to  take  men  out  of  one  world 
into  another,  while  they  remained  in  the  same.  It  was  to  create  in  man  a  new 
feeling,  interest  and  pureuit,  a  new  spirit,  principle  and  end.  Here  sight  was  to 
give  place  to  faith,  the  visible  to  the  unseen,  tlie  selfish  to  the  benevolent,  and  the 
circumstantial  to  the  rightful.     Citizens  in  his  Commonwealth  were  to  be  elevated 
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above  the  animal ;  tliey  were  to  move  in  a  new  moral  uuiveree,  bocatifie  tliey  loved 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently.  They  were  to  make  each  other  strong  and  good,  and 
were  to  stiraotate  all  about  them  to  the  bravery  of  blessing,  Tlie  weak  were  to  be 
borne  np,  as  the  oak  bears  the  ivy  tliat  it  may  become  stronger ;  and  the  stout  were 
to  stand  firmly  alone  with  the  stout,  as  the  iir  and  elm  stand  alone,  hut  keep  com- 
pany  with  each  other. 

Jesus  distinctly  renounced  all  temporal  power.     I^egal  coercion  is  powerless  to 

command  the  assent  of  a  soul  to  his  doctrines,  or  the  obedience  of  a  life  to  Ins  laws. 

He  was  the  King  of  souls,  to  reign  over  intellect,  jiffection,  conscience ;  and  liis 

conquests  were  to  be  moral,  not  physical.     His  throne  must  be  set  up  in  the  willing 

Boul^  for  here  is  his  palace.     The  question  of  tribute  was  intended  to  place  him 

between  two  fires.     Either  lie  must  def:*lare  for  Ctesar  against  the  turbulent  Jews, 

or  against  Ca*sar,  and  so  meet  the  charge  of  sedition.     He  refused  to  l>e  made  a 

king,  or  to  touch  civil  authority.     In  tlie  modern  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  no 

Church  or  State  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy.     They  were  one  and  tlie  same  institution, 

and,  therefore,  there  was  no  such  alliance  as  we  are  actjuainted  with.     It  knew  no 

distinction  between  the  religions  and  tlie  political,  for  Jehovah  was  its  only  Deity 

and  Magistrate,     Jesus  prohibited  all  civil  penalties  in  his  Gospel  kingdom,  as  at 

"Variance  with  its  fii'st  principles.     No  man  can  persecute  another  on  religious  ques- 

^i*mi>  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  Clirist,  but  only  on  his  own  arrogant  inclinations. 

When  Peter  drew  his  sword  in  defense  of  his  i>er8ecuted  Master,  Jesus  deprecated 

■*'«aet,  and  commanded  him  to  put  it  back  into  its  sheatli.     Duty  to  Clod  cannot  l>e 

^^  offense  against  society ;  therefore,  to  persecute  men  for  the  discharge  of  that 

*"^y»  under  the  directions  of  moral  conviction,  is  to  violate  the  law  of  natural 

'orality.     And,  if  under  the  guise  of  religion  men  violate  secular  anthority,  they 

**<iist   be  punisiied,  not  as   religionists,  but   as  abettors  of  civil  crime.     Offenses 

ossififet  God  which  are  not  offenses  against  man  cannot  be  noticed  by  a  eecnlar 

'^Unal,  without  trenching  on  tliose  prerogatives  of  God  which  he  has  delegated  to 

^    pOM'er  on  earth.     Nor  can  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  lji&  nutliority,  coerce  any 

'^Poral  power,  or  interfere  in  its  jurisdiction.     The  State  is  the  natural  channel 

^^  reaching  all  ends  contemplated  hy  ttie  State.     The  very  idea  of  alliance  between 

^    Clinrch   and   the   State    implies  their  distinct  character  primarily,  and   their 

^^*o   independence  of  each  other.     They  may  form  a  compact  for  each  other's 

^^*^l    support,  but  Christ  has  prohibited  the  interchange  of  tlieir  original  rights  as 

^^^'^ul-     Consent  or  dissent,  as  before  the  civil  power,  are  not  to  be  named  nor 

^f;lit  of,  much  leas  the  estahli&Iiment  of  religion,  or  even  its  toleration.     The 

■^     ^^i*  to  tolerate  is  tlie  essence  of  intolerance.     It  implies  disapproval  tomjxjred 

*^  eharitable  restraint,  to  punish  indcj^K^ndent  thought  and  practice,  as  if  these  were 

^^ig  in  themselves  ;  and  that  then  tolerance  were  an  act  of  very  gracious  kindness, 

**^t  if  independence  be  wrong,  tlien  not  to  punish  it  is  to  declare  it  no  offense,  and 

*^  declare  it  right  is  to  recognize  Christ  as  the  only  King  in  the  Gospel  kingdom. 
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All  tluB  shows  that  Jesns  did  what  no  loan's  orij^iiiality  had  thought  of  pro- 
jecting, namely,  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  on  character:  on  the  mental  and  moral, 
and  not  on  the  material ;  on  inward  Iife^  and  not  on  exterior  organization.  That  is 
to  say,  he  gave  man  power  over  himself,  so  that  his  self-eontrol  should  bring  all  liis 
passions  and  powers  under  the  law  of  a  sanctified  manhood.  Until  thits,  men  did 
not  know  that  they  were  sons  of  GoJ,  or  that  they  were  bixithers;  much  less  did 
they  know  that  tliey  con  Id  ail  be  kings  amongst  men.  Differing  from  other  legis- 
lators he  made  not  the  letter  of  the  law  his  standard  of  obedience,  but  his  own 
person,  which  covered  both  its  letter  and  spirit.  A  Christian  is  to  be  a  represents- 
tive  of  Christ  in  character.  He  lovt-d  al!  men  and  nations,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  should  become  true  copies  of  liimself,  should  they  become  nobler  men.  He 
laid  liis  law  of  citizenship  on  the  plane  of  selection.  Men  of  higli  character,  judged 
by  this  standard,  were  to  be  winnowed  out  from  men  of  low  character.  He  would 
organize  them  into  communities,  having  made  them  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Tlien,  under  this  new  code,  right  character  was  to  be  created  by  new  exactions 
enforced  upon  the  individual  man*  Truth  should  be  applied  under  their  individual 
search  for  truth,  without  regard  to  old  levels.  His  law  was  not  traced  by  the  linger 
of  a  child  on  the  sand  of  the  sea,  bnt  was  graven  deep  on  the  tablets  of  his  own 
inner  life.  Every  element  in  his  followers  must  be  substance,  as  in  himself,  justice, 
mercy,  purity,  self-saeriticc*  They  must  Ik?  real  men  and  not  imager ;  and  the 
higher  tlieir  spiritual  tone  the  nearer  w^ould  tliey  approach  to  the  reality  of  God^s 
Son,  He  had  come  to  unveil  true  character  by  revealing  God  to  man,  full-orl)ed. 
He  ^came  to  show  the  Father  in  the  express  likeness  of  his  pej*son,  and  to  recover 
man  to  his  paternal  government. 

Also,  he  spoke  with  autliority  and  certainty,  because  he  found  these  profound 
laws  embodied  in  himself.  The  genuine  pearl  in  his  hand  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  nature.  The  fruit  was  good  becsxuse  the  tree  was  good. 
Men  read  the  one  by  the  other.  The  inner  recesses  of  his  sool,  its  secret  motives 
and  genuine  life,  are  pliotograplied  in  his  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount.  His  sphere  of 
government  being  the  soul,  he  governs  the  outer  life  through  its  thinking  and  will- 
ing, and  through  the  tnith  which  molds  the  motives  and  controls  the  entire  exist* 
enoe.  This  method  of  ruling  clothes  his  word  with  power.  When  he  laid  baix*  a 
depth  of  life  to  which  men  were  etraiigei's,  tliey  found  it  impossible  to  i-esist  tlie 
hidden  majesty  with  which  he  spoke.  His  plain  forms  of  expression  were  the 
more  mysterious  in  their  force,  from  the  tact,  that  he  used  no  means  to  captivate 
men  but  the  invitation,  '  Come  unto  me,'  words  which  spmng  from  the  deejiest 
fountain  of  his  tenderness.  His  subjeet-niatter  is  truth  from  above;  but  ho  «ses 
human  words  to  tell  of  lieavcnly  things,  and  they  sink  into  the  soul.  As  the  great 
Master  of  thought  and  language,  he  brought  Divine  volitions  from  tlie  hush  of  his 
Father  s  guest-chamber,  that  lie  might  enshrine  them  first  in  the  temple  of  his  own 
miiuhood,  and  then  in  the  life  of  his  disciples.     The  signet-ring  of  God  had  set  his 
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seal  to  the  faet  that  Jesus  was  true  ;  for  lie  embodied  all  that  he  required  in  other 
men,  and  as  their  perfect  pattern,  demanded,  that  each  man  should  seek  a  close  con- 
forniity  to  himself.  lie  would  recunstnict  m  each  a  new  huraanity»  and  so,  roan  by 
man,  the  whole  mce  should  become  new,  Tliis  moral  and  spiritual  renewal  must 
amount  to  a  new  creation. 

Chridt  differed  from  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  in  that  he  penned  no  law.  Tlie 
law  of  life  was  in  himself.  This  makes  all  his  exactions  weighty  and  imperious 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  King  himself  leads  bis  subjects  in  the 
thick  of  the  contest,  making  himself  the  text-book  of  service,  and  bis  infections 
leadership  in  danger,  the  word  of  command  to  the  front.  Chamcter  and  deoda 
form  the  body  of  laws  for  the  new  commonwealth  ;  for  bis  life  exposes  all  dark 
anares — silences  all  lurking  passions — qniekens  all  health — adorns  all  beauty — recon- 
ciles all  contradiction.  To  each  faint  disciple  bis  character  is  a  rock  of  strength ; 
he  18  the  Brother  in  adversity,  the  torch  of  truth,  and  the  incarnation  of  nobility. 
He  is  the  ideal  God,  and  yet,  in  his  march,  he  draws  men  after  him  as  in  the  foot- 
steps of  an  ideal  man.  To  be  like  him  is  to  be  a  Christian,  This  is  the  profound 
philosophy  which  led  him  to  brush  aside  all  theories  of  life,  to  live,  which  threw 
him  into  the  midst  of  moral  chaos,  in  order  to  commit  the  new  life,  not  to  writing, 
but  to  the  law  of  actual  guardianship.  When  other  men  asked,  *  What  is  trutli,'  he 
answereil :  *I  am  the  Truth,'  Any  theory  that  he  might  have  written,  e%"en  as  the 
King  in  Zion,  could  and  would  have  been  misrepresented.  But  when  he  made  his 
own  character,  example,  and  obedience  the  standard  of  his  law  for  others  his 
authority  was  simply  beyond  mistake,  and  living  beyond  doubt.  The  law  of  Moses 
made  no  man  perfect,  because  it  gave  no  perfect  model  of  its  teachings;  but  that 
of  Jesus  did,  because  in  tlie  true  God-pbiloeophy  he  said  :  *  Leani  of  me.' 

Yetj  he  did  not  destroy  the  old  law,  or  even  set  it  aside,  as  if  it  were  a  failure, 

hut  he  proved  its  success  for  its  own  purposes,  by  fulfilling  its  demnnds.     Had  men 

*^Aosen  to  keep  it,  it  had  brought  them  to  God.     But  when  Jesus  kept  it,  he  showed 

^^  to  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  and  tfien  gave  himself  to  be  the  new  law  (*f  con- 

.  ^iTriity,  and  so  was  made  tlie  end  of  the  law  by  bringing  in  his  own  joyful  life. 

^    J>erfect  obedience  he  could  calmly,  confidently,  and  perpetually  say  :  *  Thus,  and 

'^^  it  is  written,*  in  a  sense  far  beyond  the  ordinary  ken.     It  is  not  a  little  remark- 

*  ^^  tljat  he  so  often  rcfei*s  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  as  illustrated 

*      l:iis  acta,  his  person  and  spirit,  until  the  Written  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  is 

^^^^iririned  in  the  Living  Word  of  the  New.     The  Jews  honored  the  letter  of  their 

^•^.^i^  books  when  they  counted  their  words,  and  so  invested  them  with  sacredness, 

1^"^,  bow  infinitely  more  he  lionored  them,  when  he  translated  their  spirit  into 
tn^     oracle  of  his  Living  Self,  to  become  the  vital  Epistle  of  Moses  and  David, 
Is^i  ah  and  the  Prophets, 
I 


Never  was  the  Old  Testament  understood  till  the  Lamb  took  the  roll  and  broke 
^^   eeals.     Since  then,  it  is  an  open  book  which  the  wayfaring  man  may  read  while 
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be  runs.  His  wbole  life  was  prewritten  in  tlie  volume  of  tbe  Book,*and  was  then 
transerilied  into  him  so  clearly,  that  liis  first  biographer  caught  the  picture  perfectlj, 
and  made  his  Goepel  literally  the  Goepel  of  fulfilled  prophecy.  Htj  traces  these 
predictions  in  the  virgin  mother,  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  name, 
'Immanueh'  He  even  listened  to  RacheFs  sobs  aronnd  the  manger,  when  they 
gave  new  anguish  to  the  sad  dirge  of  Jeremiah.  And,  when  the  Magi  retnrned  to 
the  East,  they  left  a  brighter  dawo  than  had  ever  flushed  on  the  Syrian  sky,  in  the 
vision  of  Israel 

What  fullness  dwells  in  the  words  :  *  I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mj 
own  will,  bnt  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.'  In  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  higher 
sensCj  he  lived  out  of  himself  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  lived  in  him.  The  law 
of  Jehovah  which  had  Ijcen  revealed  from  the  beginning  in  deathless  principle  and 
written  statute,  he  reproduced  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  made  eternally  binding  in  all 
its  integrity.  His  soul  was  radiant  with  its  simple  clearness  and  glowing  warmth, 
and  it  dominated  the  whole  sweep  of  his  legislation  and  teachings.  Hence,  his  in- 
flexible reverence  for  the  mind  of  God,  and  bis  august  loathing  of  the  nnllifying 
traditions  of  man.  He  thmw  every  type  of  men's  antique  dictation  to  the  fonr 
winds,  with  a  deliberate  contempt  which  brought  rank  and  culture,  assumption  and 
pride  of  lording  to  a  dead  stand-still,  before  the  inexorable  bar  of  him  who  says: 
*  Thus  it  is  written.'  Quietly,  he  tore  up  by  the  roots  that  conceit  of  autocrats  who 
deem  themselves  the  licensed  law-inongers  of  humanityj  with  full  power  to  hawk 
their  venal  wares  in  the  market-place  against  the  enstamped  commands  of  God,  and 
to  pusli  his  Word  aside.  a 

Then,  Jesus  followed  that  holy  veneration  which  never  qnestioned  one  jot  oi 
inspired  truth,  with  a  sacrificial  Buhmission  which  would  not  gloss  a  line  oi 
haggle  with  a  principle  thereof  in  disobedience.  His  a!l-j>ervading  spirituality  led 
him  with  cheerfulness  into  death  itself^  if  moral  obligation  issued  the  mandate. 
When  his  steadfast  ej^e  laid  bare  the  path,  his  willing  feet  trod  therein.  His  obe- 
dience wound  its  way  through  type  and  shadow,  the  longings  of  hope  and  the  i>ene- 
trations  of  promise,  and  ended  in  the  Valley  of  Death.  But  with  mental  self- 
possession  and  divine  calmnessj  he  paid  the  cost  of  obedience  in  jiain  and  hardship. 
True>  in  the  presence  of  death  itself  he  became  weak  as  a  smitten  lamb,  and  greil 
drops  of  blood  stained  his  brow,  so  that,  an  immaculate  angel  wlio  had  never  broken 
a  precept  of  heaven's  law,  or  felt  the  faintness  of  death,  appeared  to  strengthen  him. 
But,  when  tbe  palm  of  this  soft  hand  wiped  our  Lord  s  temples,  the  holy  touch  bnt 
changed  each  clot  into  a  passion-flower  of  Paradise,  and  each  fleck  of  gore  into  a 
ruby.  Then,  under  the  dark  olives  of  Gethsemane,  the  first  Son  of  man  who 
had  ever  kept  Jehovah's  law,  wore  his  own  diadem  of  obedience,  which  all  t^ 
cursed  thorns  of  the  next  day  failed  to  blacken  or  disgrace.  f 

Having  kept  the  law  himself  as  the  Holy  of  God,  his  gentleness  imposed  the 
same  dutiful  yoke  upon  all  his  fellows,  that  they  might  share  the  satisfactions  of  his 
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bo  a  Church  without  blood-relation rfiip,  held  together  by  love,  common  aims  and 
common  hopes;  the  ouly  two  qualities  necessary  for  admission  being,  humanity  of 
birtli  and  divinity  of  renovation.  The  two  great  pillars  in  his  Palace  of  Truth  are 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  These  he  hewed  ont  and  polished  after  a  heavenly 
eirnilitude,  for  no  man  had  seen  them  before,  Tbey  were  foundation  doctrines,  not 
dogmas.  Dogmas  are  fallible  interpretations  of  infallible  truths,  and  his  infallibility 
excluded  dogma  alike  from  his  utterances  and  acts.  But  while  inflexibly  absolute, 
he  was  tiie  life  of  all  forbearance.  He  persecuted  no  man,  and  allowed  not  his  dis- 
ciples to  persecute.  Even  when  they  would  resent  affronts  by  force,  he  rebuked 
them  as  ignorant  of  their  own  spirit ;  for  that^  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  He  made  seliisliness,  malignity  and  revenge  out  of 
place  amongst  his  devotees. 

Persecution  runs  in  the  blood  of  nature.  Kot  only  do  the  wolf  and  tiger  per- 
secute,  but  all  living  things,  small  and  great.  The  sweetest  lark  that  sings  in  the 
sky  will  dive  down  upon  his  brother  songster  and  tear  him,  and  the  least  minnoH 
in  the  brook  will  torment  his  fellow.  But  Jesus  strengthened  the  last  fiber  that 
held  the  reed  together,  and  revived  the  last  spark  in  tlie  srnokiusj  wick.  Tea,  and 
his  purpose  was  to  give  tliis  gentle  pre-eminence  to  ail  his  redeemed  ]>eople.  True 
men  of  God  cannot  persecute  unti!  their  heavenly  tempers  are  subdued  by  their 
carnal  passions.  Jesus  never  raved,  but  often  wept  over  the  erring,  for  only  the 
Good  Shepherd  would  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  while  the  hireling  steals  and 
kills.  Beared  amongst  bigots  his  triumph  was:  *Whom  the  Son  makes  free  he  is 
free  indeed  ;*  and  his  Gospel  Republic  is  the  first  government  from  ^dam  which 
could  accord  entire  independence  of  thought  aud  act,  even  in  morals.  Jesus 
appeals  directly  to  the  convictions  of  men  and  allows  no  man  to  interfere  with  those 
convictions.  He  rebukes  prejudice  in  his  followers,  and  proposes  to  draw  ail  men  to 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  conscience  and  reason  ;  an  exercise  as  free  as  the  breath  of 
the  winds  around  the  Alpine  flowers,  or  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  wliich  fly  to 
kiss  them  in  mid-heaven. 
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When  Jesus  put  the  leaven  into  three  measures  of  meal,  the  fourth  quarter 
the  globe  was  undiscovered,  and  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  he  chose  Asia,  the 
largest  division  of  the  earth  then  known,  as  the  spot  where  it  was  to  begin  itfl 
assimilating  process,  Palestine  lay  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  that  huge  con- 
tinent, closely  adjacent  to  Europe  and  Africa,  and  abno?t  in  the  center  of  the  world 
as  it  was  to  be  and  is  now,  Asia  contains  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  either 
of  tlie  other  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  united  with  great  advantages, 
especially  in  its  countless  littoral  islands,  its  vast  rivers,  and  endless  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, from  its  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Its  majestic  mountain  chains  and 
tablelands,  the  wealth  of  its  soil  and  its  streams  emptying  into  the  sea,  open  it  to 
agriculture,  arts,  trade  and  commerce  in  every  direction ;  and  its  easy  division  infl 
large  empires  fitted  it  pre-eminently  for  the  spi'ead  of  dominion  by  the  Great  King. 
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^Africa  lies  almost  eiitirely  in  the  torrid  zone,  has  two  great  rivers,  the  Niger 

aDfl  tlie  Nile,  with  a  desert  of  sand  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic, 

and  oorerin^  one  tifth  of  the  continent.     Only  its  northern  part  was  Vnown  to 

die  ancients,  and  tigares  in  their  history.     But  tlie  Roman  Empire,  which  at  that 

tfme    x-filed  Europe,  civilized  and  barbarian,  had  also  conquered  the  greater  part  of 

civilized  Asia  and  Africa,  holding  sway  over  the  world  west  of  the  Euphmtes. 

The  Je^^ws,  whose  civilization  was  most  in  harmony  with  Cliristianity,  were  scattered 

alirn>4*t    <3 very- where  through  the  empire,  and  were  very  powerful.     Egypt  waj?  full 

<jf  them^  as  well  its  Rome  itself,  while  in  Antioeh  they  formed  more  than  a  third  of 

the  po-pnlation.     Onr  Lord  intended  to  take  each  individual  man,  however  rude  or 

poli&Vi€*<i,  til  change  his  character  and  habits,  to  lift  Iiim  out  of  vice  into  purity; 

and  \yy   eipiritual  forces  to  bring  him  under  his  royal  law,  until  liis  perfection  was 

xnarkod   by  a  translation  ont  of  moral  degradation,  into  the  full,  free  and  pure  citi- 

xcnsltip  of  ],]g  kingdom.     All  his  parables  show  the  smallness  of  his  beginnings,  and 

t\^c  &e<5ret  growth  of  his  reign.     A  blade  of  wheat,  out  of  which  an  endless  harvest 

&\va\*   «^pring, — a  grain  of  mustard-Beed,  from  which  outspreading  trees  shall  grow, 

awl  live  other  parables,  were  employed  by  him  to  show  the  noiseless^  gradual,  hut 

«*>stlesg  advance  of  his  Empire.     It  wms  to  be  broad  and  numy'Sidedj  severe  in  its 

pt)Wfxj.  ^j^^  ^1^  jj^  j^  elevation.     Tiny  in  its  beginning,  it  was  to  outgrow  all  rivals, 

^*"  * '  ont  of  the  hidden,  its  visibility  was  to  be  world-wide,  because  it  inclosed  the 

^''*^i«  of  all  true  life  ;  and  its  aim  was  to  l>e  a  practical  nniversality. 

He,  himself,  was  a  veritable  man,  born  of  a  woman.     A  babe  is  tlie  weakest 


''p^  in  nature,  yet  it  is  endowed  with  all  the  potentialities  that  man  C4in  know. 

^^*  contrarj'  to  all  i^eceived  religious  philosophy,  woman's  gentle  nature  and  voice 

^**ii  brought  under  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  and  her  spirit  was  knit  into  incom- 
"^^•lensible  convei-se  with  God  to  accomplish  his  holy  purpose,  Christ  appealed  to 
/  ^^  strongest  interests,  enforced  her  noblest  duties,  and  led  her  by  enchanting  prom- 
^^^  into  the  great  moral  revolution,  through  the  surpassing  marvel  of  an  incarnate 

*^d.  By  a  select  imagery,  which  none  but  God  could  invoke,  immensity  was  con- 
noted to  a  span,  and  eternity  inclosed  in  an  hour ;  divine  power  was  enwrapped 
^  tlje  softest  weakness,  and  deatldess  love  was  hidden  in  the  new-born  Babe  of  an 
*<^nored  woman.  This  made  it  meet  that  man  should  be  intrusted  with  the  spread 
^    Ills  kingdom.      Six  couples  of  plain,  honest,  receptive  men   were  sent  forth. 

*^^ J  were  of  various  haluts  and  affinities  of  temperament,  called  from  the  lowest 

^'^^aof  society,  where  the  strongest  foundations  of  humanity  are  laid,     lie  threw 

tl  •  • 

'*t5tn  in  all  the  dependence  of  their  lowly  origin  upon  the  sympathy  and  justice  of 

'^i^  fellow-men  fc»r  their  daily  bread,  in  return  for  their  toils,  and  made  their  only 

^l*^c> traction  the  spoken  truth. 

They  were  Galilean  tishermcn  too,  taken  froin  the  only  region  of  Palestine 

^*^^ch  had  not  been  corrupted  l>y  the  Rabbis,  for  these  held  (Talilee  accursed  and  let 

^  ^Xone.     Hence  they  were  unsophisticated,  simple,  and  spiritual,  but  positive  and 
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firm,  confronting  the  world  in  the  strength  of  conviction.  Tliis  commended  then> 
to  their  brother  men.  They  were  the  select  band  of  students  to  whom  Jesus  had 
minutely  expounded  his  doctrines,  and  now,  their  life-work  was  to  expound  tliem 
on  the  house-tops.  The  radical  truths  which  had  pervaded  his  own  mind,  were  to 
be  saving  in  their  results  on  others  to  whom  they  wei*e  sent.  The  perceptions,  con- 
stitutional peculiarities,  and  personal  dependence  of  these  choice  minds  fitted  them 
to  influence  others,  and  to  reproduce  in  them  wliat  they  were  themselves.  The 
same  laws  of  condensation  which  clothe  steam,  frost  and  electricity  with  power, 
obtain  more  distinctly  in  mind,  and  so,  he  compressed  the  mightiest  elements  of 
spiritual  effectiveness  in  these  few,  instead  of  broad-casting  his  truths  at  once  before 
the  incohesive  multitude.  Judged  by  liuman  standards,  they  were  unfit  for  their 
work.  But,  he  saw  more  than  human  fitness  in  sending  a  handful  of  rustics  from 
an  inland  lake,  who  were  willing  to  die  for  the  truth.  Any  learned  man  of  that 
age,  priest  or  layman,  if  chosen  as  an  Apostle,  would  have  mixed  up  current 
notions  with  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  would  have  thwarted  its  design,  by 
corrupting  its  simplicity.  Christ's  sensitive  nature  was  often  brought  into  painful 
contact  with  the  brusqueness  of  his  Apostles,  and  their  coarse  janglings  jarred  upon 
his  lofty  fellowships ;  yet,  he  could  tnist  their  blunt  and  unfaltering  fidelity, 
unmixed  as  it  was  with  the  vagaries  of  the  times.  Firmness  of  honor  was  what  he  - 
wanted,  and  not  polish  of  mannei's,  in  a  small,  compact  band  of  eye-witnesses.  As  - 
professionals,  their  testimony  on  any  ])oint  of  law,  art,  or  tradition  would  have  been 
trivial,  but  as  provincials,  it  was  full  of  plainness  and  mother-sense;  qualities  which 
were  helps  instead  of  drawbacks,  in  declaring  matters  of  fact. 

Yet,  Jesus  appears  to  have  pushed  aside  all  calculating  precautions  in  their" 
choice.     There  were  amongst  them  three  pairs  of  brothers,  two  relatives  of  his  own_ 
family ;  and  half  of  them  were  taken  from  one  town.     Men  would  call  this  a  nar- 
row selection,  and  an  insidious  designer  would  have  taken  another  course.     Con- 
scious imposition  would  have  made  a  giK^at  show  of  candor,  by  choosing  men  out  of 
all  districts  in  Palestine,  representing  all  social  ranks,  that  their  witness  might 
appear  enlarged  and  impartial ;  but  the  sober  honesty  of  the  King  in  Zion  rose 
infinitely  above  all  such  coverts  for  fraud.     Having  trained  their  judgment,  proved 
their  consciences,  and  formed  their  character,  he  confidently  sent  them  forth.     In  tem- 
])erament,  the  Gospels  generally  group  them  in  this  order :  Peter  for  his  hardness,. 
and  Andrew  his  brother  for  shy  and  childlike  simplicity ;  then  James  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  for  their  choleric  disposition,  being  known  as  '  Sons  of  Thunder.* 
The  second  group  is  headed  by  Philip,  for  his  earnest  teachableness;  Bartholomew^ 
called  Nathanael,  for  his  utter  want  of  guile;  Thomas  for  his  phlegmatic  delibera- 
tion, and  Matthew  for  his  practical  perception  and  gravity.     The  third  class  com- 
prises James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  marked  for  his  modesty ;  liebbssus,  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus,  for  his  hearty  boldness ;  Simon  Zelotes  for  his  fiery  impulse, 
and  Judas  the  traitor  for  his  frozen  heart.     They  soon  sliowed  their  peculiaritiee- 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  a  new  creatiirt*  ,  ,  ,  be  cannot  see,  that 

enjoy,  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God/  Or,  Jis  another  expresses  himsel 
*  He  cannot  diwjern  either  tlie  signs  of  the  Mcseiali,  ur  the  nature  of  hk  ga 
ernnient/  * 

Our  liedeemer  was  ef|nallj  exphcit  in  pointing  out  the  several  steps  which' 
renewed  man  ninst  take  for  full  enrollment  and  induc^tion  into  his  kingdom. 
preachei*s,  liis  Apostles  were  to  be  *vvitnes8e8'  to  Ids  deutli  and  resurrection, 
they  were  to  *  Preach  repenLanco  and  reniis&ion  of  sins  nnto  all  nations/  '  PreajC 
the  Gospc*!  to  every  creature/  '  Disciple  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in  tlij 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  ■ 
observe  all  tilings  %vhatsoever  I  eoninianded  you/  Here  lie  makes  preaching,  repent 
anee,  fahh  and  baptism,  of  perpetual  obligation.  ISy  ]*reai'hing  repentance  and  i\\i 
remission  of  sins,  tliey  were  to  attempt  tlie  '  disci pling-  or  com  version  of  every  crejit 
nre.  Then,  those  who  believLMl  on  the  Saviour  were  in  lie  baptized  into  his  king 
doni,  and  after  that,  they  were  to  be  instrocted  in  all  that  related  to  the  Christi 
life. 

The  Apostles  were  not  instrncted  to  baptize  the  nations  en  masne,  fiimply  beea 
each  person  was  an  integral  part  of  the  whole ;  for,  as  it  has  been  siiid  witli  gr 
force:  'It  is  one  thing  to  nnike  disciples  {n  all  nations,  and  anotlier  thing  to  make 
all  ttiitioftj^  disciples/  They  were  to  liaptize  tliose,  and  those  only,  who  had  tin 
above-named  qualitictitions  for  baptism.  Countless  ]»iillions  in  the  *  nations'  woulc 
remain  nnl>elievers,  blasphemers,  atheists,  idolaters  and  debaucliees,  after  ever 
attempt  had  been  made  to  save  them.  These  whereto  '  be  condemned/  Neit 
were  babes  to  be  baptized  simply  because  they  were  a  part  of  the  nations,  till  tin 
could  be  *  discipled/  The  word  *  disciple '  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  instruction,  ai 
therefore,  here,  of  gaining  converts  to  Christ,  by  bringing  them  over  to  eertaii 
tixed  principles  and  practices.  Balies  are  no  more  capable  of  obedience  in  baptisii 
than  tliey  are  of  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  exercising  faith  oi 
Christ  for  salvation.  And,  what  is  more  and  better,  they  need  none  of  these,  sc 
long  as  they  are  free  from  voluntar^y  and  pei*sonal  transgression;  for  Jesus  has  pro 
cured  their  salvation  without  these.  When  once  they  reach  responsibility  and 
become  actual  sinners,  then  they  ihay  avail  themselves  of  all  these,  if  they  will 
become  lielievers  in  Jesus.  Mark  calls  the  subjects  of  baptism  *  l)elievers,'  and 
Matthew,  *  disciples/  plainly  meaning  the  same  persons.  Our  Lord  here  excluded 
infant  baptism  of  design,  and  the  commission  Ciuinot  be  tortured  into  the  support  oj 
tliis  injurious  practice ;  thus,  we  cannot  w^onder  that  no  c^se  of  such  baptism  is  mefl 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament  On  the  contrary,  sneh  conditions  are  everj^-whert 
im]>osed  on  those  w^ho  are  baptized,  as  to  unavoidably  exclnde  all  who  either  can 
nr  do  not  voluntarily  obey  Clirist^s  commands.  So  Jerome  interprets  this  com 
sion:  *  They  first  teach  all  the  nations;  then,  when  they  are  taugiit  they  bapti 
them  in  water ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  the  body  should  receive  the  sacrament  of 
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tism,  unleafi  the  soul  have  before  received  the  true  faith/  And  again  he  adde: 
*  TJ:i«  order  here  ob&erved  is  excellent;  he  commands  the  Apoetlee,  first  to  teaeb  all 
nations;  and  after  that  to  dip  them  with  the  sacrament  of  faith;  and  then  to  show 
tlieixi  liow  they  mufct  behave  themselves  after  their  faith  and  baptigni/ 

Then,  did  Je^us  make  no  provision  for  children  in  his  kingdom  of  grace  and 
gloi-y  2     Yes ;  and  the  amplest  that  infinite  love  could  make.     lie  is  the  only  great 
Teaclier  who  ever  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  as  the  snbjectd  of  saving  care.     The 
Jewieli  religion  protected  and  accounted  them  precious.     Yet,  it  subjected  its  males 
to  a.  is€3vere  and  bloody  rite,  for  the  purposes  of  national  identity  and  privilege,  with- 
out vonchsafing  any  speeial  revelation  as  to  their  future  state,  when  dying  iu  infancy. 
Roiii^.1]  grossness  regarded  children  as  a  misfortunCj  and  freely  practiced  infanticide. 
Tlie  C^arthaginians  offered  tltem  in  sacrifice  to  Saturn.     Diodorus  Sienlog  mention.^ 
tbe  sai.c;rifico  of  two  hundred  of  their  noblest  babes  at  a  time.  ^     Molech,  the  ferocious 
S^^  o:f  Amnion,  did  not  stand  alone,  for  all  the  Syrian  and  Arab  tribes  had  tiieir 
ajTe*g-^3jg^  before  whom  their  little  ones  were  presented  as  burnt-offerings.     But 
»'esiis5     looked  uport  these  helpless  ones  as  the  most  fragnmt  flowers  of  earth — he 
/ong"^^]  to  silence  the  wail  of  tlieir  sufferings  in  these  cruel  rites,  and  to  perfect  praise 
OQt  €0^  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings. 

lo  this  end,  he  vouchsafed  salvation  for  all  children,  before  he  twisted  deatli  on 

theiir     l)ehalf,  enwrapping  them  in  a  free  redeujption,  without  conditions  of  any  sort, 

i\\^y     couhl  l>ear  no  yoke,  and  he  put  none  upon  their  necks.     Parents  coveted  bis 

lor^    for  their  offspring  and  brouglit  their  little  one^  for  bis  — 

"^^a^ing/     In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  tlioso  times,  his  dis- 

c*pi^^  would  drive  them  away ;  a  fact,  which  in  itself^  shows 

tnat;      ^hey  knew   nothing  about  infant  baptism.       Their  par- 

eniL^    c3id  not  bring  them  to  be  baptized,  but  that  he  would  *  lay 

^*®   *-^^nds  upon  them  and  bless  thejn,'  as  Jacob  had  iilcsscd  the 

^       of  Joseph.     As  Jacob  'blessed'  his  gnindsons  wrtbout 

r*tx.^ing  them,  so  these  infants  were  brought  to  Jesus  unhap- 

^  >  and  were  taken  away  niibaptized,  but  not  for  that  reason 

*^S8ed.     He  rebuked  Iiis  disciples,  wisliing  them  to  under- 

*^1  that  he  came  from  heaven  to  save  tlie  babes  as  well  as 
th  ^ 
I         t>,irent8*     Then,  he  took  them  in  his  arms  and  '  prayed  for 


n 
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'and  gave  them   bis  lilessing,  declaring  as   his  words  import,  that  *  to  sur-h 


^^^igs  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  simply  through  bis  benediction  and  love,  without 
^  Itions  of  any  sort  such  tis  try  the  loyalty  of  willful  and  responsible  sinners.  As 
***  Elder  Brother,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesli,  he  then  and  there, 

^f<  a  bright  lamp  over  an  infant's  head,  pledging  him  salvation  wliile  in  infancy, 


^^*^^ut  repentance,  faith,  baptism,  the  Supper,  or  any  (»thcr  ubscrvance.     With  this 
't^lay  of  Christ's  love  to  little  chihiren,  it  is  simply  heathenish  mn\  horrible  tosup- 
y^^*^  that  deceased  babes  miss  heaven,  under  any  circumstanees.     Mnrr  tlum  half  of 
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unr  race,  especially  in  lands  where  infanticide  is  practiced,  die  in  infancy ;  and  every 
true  man  will  rejoice  in  the  liedeenier  s  plan  of  saving  these  precious  ones  uncon- 
ditionally. Millions  of  them  pass  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Shepherd  whose 
parents  are  pagans  or  inlidels,  and  spurn  baptism  or  never  heard  of  its  existence ; 
and  it  bordei-s  on  the  fiendish  to  say,  that  the  Christ-loving  parent  jeopards  the 
salvation  of  his  redeemed  babe,  because  he  leaves  his  salvation  to  the  atoning  death 
and  sacrificial  love  of  Jesus,  refusing  to  submit  him  to  a  rite  which  the  adorable 
Lamb  of  God  never  imposed  upon  the  unconscious  one.  In  the  pre-existence  of  our 
Lord,  from  the  death  of  the  first  child  of  Adam's  race  to  the  moment  of  his  own. 
birth  in  l>ethlehem,  he  had  been  with  ransomed  children  in  heaven.  When  on 
earth  he  missed  their  society,  and,  to  fill  their  ])laces  he  drew  our  little  ones  to  him, 
for  they  tenderly  i-eminded  him  of  the  Father's  house  which  he  had  left;  hence,  in 
his  words  and  acts  he  treated  them  as  of  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  Bishop  Taylor 
beautifully  says:  'Why  should  he  be  an  infant  but  that  infants  should  receive  the 
crown  of  their  age,  the  purification  of  their  stained  natures,  the  sanctification  of 
their  persons,  and  the  saving  of  their  souls  by  their  infant  Lord  and  Elder  Brother.' 
The  kingdom  belongs  to  them  by  Christ's  purchase  and  gift,  without  those  tests 
of  obedience  which  try  the  fidelity  of  resi)onsible  offenders.  They  had  not  sinned 
'  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,'  and  he  gave  them  his  full  blessing 
without  conditions,  despite  their  original  taint.  Then,  he  warns  willful  offenders 
that  if  they  receive  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  they  shall  not  enter 
therein.  While  the  phrase  'of  such'  includes  others  besides  those  'brought'  to  him, 
it  also  includes  all  who  are  clothed  with  the  child-like  spirit.  With  the  love  of 
Christ  thus  displayed  to  children,  it  is  simply  horrible  to  suppose  that  a  deceased 
babe  misses  of  heaven  because  he  was  not  christened  on  earth,  and  because  here  no 
one  had  promised  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  repented  and  believed  for  him- 
self. Can  any  thing  so  rob  our  atoning  Lord  of  his  glory,  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  to 
suppose  that  this  act  affects  the  child's  salvation  in  the  slightest  degree?  As  in 
Adam  he  died  unconditionally,  so  in  Christ  is  he  unconditionally  made  alive. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  principles  and  practices  laid  down  by  the  infal- 
lible Lawgiver,  for  the  establishment  and  government  of  his  kingdom  in  the  earth. 
God  gives  us  in  John  the  Baptist,  the  specimen  man  of  holiness.  Then  comes  the 
King  in  Zion,  revealing  the  Father  in  his  own  person,  and  making  Divine  provisions 
for  the  regeneration  of  such  men  to  the  end  of  time.  After  Jesus  had  cast  this 
Gospel  hoi)e  athwart  the  destinies  of  our  race,  he  took  his  seat  as  Mediator  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  There,  he  has  proved  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  intercession  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  his  place  on  the  earth. 
The  Spirit  now  administers  his  kingdom  under  these  laws,  and  gathers  pure  Churches 
out  of  all  nations,  of  men  created  anew  by  his  energies,  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  kept 
in  his  name,  unto  life  eternal. 


^^^        I  "HE  iililest  clironologists  vary  the  date  of  oiir  Lord's?  ascension  froiri  A,  D,  29 

^"      J,      to  3fj ;  possibly  the  year  33  may  lie  taken  ns  the  most  eatiftfactoi-y.     Befom 

hi^  death,  our  Lord  liad  founded  his  Church,  by  selecting  the  Twelve,  the  Seventy, 

ai^p  ^  many  other  disciples,  by  teaching  theni  his  doctrines,  authorizing  them  to  preach 

arm^    baptize,  and  hy  estublisliing  the  Supper.     This  organic  body  known  as  *  tlie 

k£2:sg'ciom  of  God  *  be  also  Galled,  *  My  Church  ' — his  infant  Chnrch  truly,  bnt  no  lesa 

kl^s   Church,  as  he  was  the  Christ  as  much  when  a  Babe  in  the  stable^  and  a  Youth  in 

tb^     Temple,  as  when  a  Man  on  Calvary.     His  Church  was  to  l>e  endowed  with 

^R^^^ial  and  plenary  powers  to  iocrease  its  constituency,  extend  its  influence  and 

^^^X^lish  new  assemblies.     Hence,  the  Cliurch  at  Jerusalem  kept  its  divine  ori^i^niza- 

^<»ri.    perfect  by  a  popular  election  to  fill  tluj?  place  of  Jndas  in  the  Apostulate,  and 

**•    ^'•^  watted  for  the  promised  reign  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  to  till  the  Redeenier''s  place 

1^  t\ie  Gospel  Church.     Ten  days  after  Chriet^s  enthronement  at  God's  riglit  liaucl, 

•^^  ®f5nt  the  Spirit  to  administer  the  earthly  affairs  of  his  Churcli,  to  vindicate  the 
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mission  which  ho  had  tinished,  to  sustain  his  claims  against  all  foes,  and  in  evei 
way  to  compensate  for  his  own  absence.     The  Spirit  manifested  himself  on  the 
second  Jewish  fea^^t,  Penteeostj  which  celebrated  the  ingathering  of  the  wheat  har- 
vest  and  the  giving  of  tlie  Law. 

The  first  work  in  the -ministry  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  that  of  the  Son,  was  to  att 
his  own  mission  by  miniculous  evidences*  These,  in  keeping  with  his  entirely  i; 
material  character,  were  to  be  wrought,  not  alone  on  the  hnman  frame  or  on 
and  finnainent,  but  on  mind ;  on  the  mental  conBtitution  of  man  and  his  powers  o: 
speech.  At  once,  therefore,  he  honored  himself  and  *  glorified'  Christ,  by  qnalify- 
ing  his  Apostles  to  obey  his  commission  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 
The  babble  of  tongnes  was  the  most  stubborn  obstruction  to  the  nniversal  spread  of 
the  Gospch  and  Jesus  seemed  to  have  made  no  provision  for  the  removal  of  this- 
enormous  difficulty,  but  had  conitnitted  its  preaching  to  the  most  unlearned  of  men 
They  knew  tlieir  mother  tongue  so  imi>erfectly  that  their  uncouth  provincialisi 
were  betrayed  in  the  accents  of  their  chief  omtor  as  a  *  Galilean.^  With  their 
scanty  education  they  could  not  have  mastered  tlie  cosmopolitan  gmmmar  of  the 
Pentecostal  thi-ong  in  a  lifc-tijue.  If,  then,  a  linguistic  miracle  wei'e  not  wrought  by 
the  Spirit,  their  attempt  to  preach  had  been  a  failure,  for  there  was  no  visible- 
method  by  which  they  could  reach  the  world  with  the  new  religion.  At  that 
moment  there  were  men  in  Jerusalem  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  civih'zed  world;: 
who,  if  they  could  be  made  to  understand  the  truth,  could  take  it  to  the  ends  of  the- 
earth.  The  wide,  geographical  ciixjuit  including  the  homes  of  these  men,  swept 
from  north-east  to  south-east,  and  far  north,  covering  seventeen  different  langnage^| 
and  dialects,  Partlua  lay  north-west  of  Pei"sia,  a  powerful  kingdum  about  six  liundrecl^ 
miles  long.  The  iledcs  had  come  from  a  westerly  i>oint  of  the  compass,  and  we: 
of  a  harsh  and  rude  race.  The  Elamites  had  come  from  an  ancient  Shemite  distri 
east  of  Persia  Proper.  Tiiose  from  Masoj)otamia  represented  the  region  l>etwee] 
the  Tit^ris  and  the  Euphrates.  Idumcii,  the  rugged  old  territory  of  Edom,  follows  the 
geognipliical  order  of  Luke,  but  ho  breaks  from  his  circle  to  mention  Judea  and  his 
own  honie  language.  Cappadooia  was  a  stretch  of  high  table-land  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  Continuing  north,  he  comes  to  Pontus,  north-^ast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Asia,  Roman  or  Prwonsular,  was  washed  by  the  ^^gean  Sea,  on  its  western 
shore.  Phrygia  was  in  the  center  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Pumpliylia,  farther  souths 
was  touched  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  was  in  tlie  north-Cii&t  of 
Africa  ;  and  the  parts  of  Libya,  lay  on  the  African  coast,  west  of  Egypt.  Luke 
then  ascends  from  these  southern  lauds,  to  Kome,  in  Italy  ;  and  last  of  all  inentions 
the  Arabians  from  the  East,  and  the  islanders  from  Crete,  now  called  Candia, 

A  very  limited  unity  of  tongue  had  been  wrought  by  the  conquests  of  Alexa: 
der,  in  the  free  use  of  the  Greek,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  language  of  traffii 
and  of  tlie  Roman  court;  while  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  it  was  universally 
spoken.     Jews  lioni  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Ania  Minor,  or  Cyreue,  spoke  it  fluently  and 
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mead  their  Scriptures  therein  ;  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  their  synagogue 
services  were  condncted  in  the  Greek.     The  ^Twelve'  appear,  however,  to  liave 
kno^m  little  of  Greek,  and  were  qualitied  to  preach  only  in  Palestine.   In  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  while  the  young  Chnrch  waited  for  niiraeulous  endowment  from  the 
Spirit,  Peter  began  to  preacli  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  the  mixed  throng  of 
Jews  and  proselytes  who  liad  to  come  to  the  feafit.     His  sermon  was  full  of  vigor 
and  simplicity,  of  bold  directness  and  reasoning,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  his  concise  and 
dear  miDd  flew  from  facts  within  his  own  knowledge  to  the  Sacred  Oracles ;  where 
lie  grasped  iirmly  the   prophecies  of   Jot^l    and   David,  concerning  tiio  Messiah, 
Finding  these  in  exact  accord  with  his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  centered  hi& 
apjx^al  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  his  hearers,  and  charged  the  Jewish  rulers 
^*ith  the  judicial  nuirder  of  Jesus,  as  Mawles^s  ones/     8ome  of  them  had  joined  the 
wotley  crowd  who  had  clamored  for  his  blood,  and  as  he  proved  the  guilt  of  the 
Jiation  alarm  seized  them.     They  saw  that  their  rulei's  had  duped  them  into  one  ol 
tha  ^^^orst  crimes  in  their  annals,  and  the  echoes  of  their  execrating  prayer  in  PilateV 
/>H/ace  were  re-awakened  in  their  ears^  *  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.* 
H^Ja^n  they  cried  in  sorrow,  'Wliat  must  we  do?*   Peter  offered  them  salvation 
^Jji-oiigh  the  blow!  of  Jesus  for  the  sin  of  shedding  it,  and  urged  them  to  leave  the 
^icslced  hierarchy,  and  enter  the  new  kingdom  by  faith  and  baptism. 

While  Peter  was  preaching,  an  inlinite  energy  overwhelmed  him  and  his  breth- 

^^'^^^^    sulxhiing  every  faculty  and  power  of  their  being.     Their  imagination,  their 

^^^^-l^Tstanding,  their  conscience,  their  memory,  their  will   and  affections  were  all 

^^^t^^merged  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  pearl  is  buried  in  the  sea.     Or  as  Ellicotfc 

I>i'esse8  it.  *The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  wouUi  imply  that  the  souls  thn& 

^S>t:ized  would  be  j)lun(/tuf,  as  it  were,  in  that  creative  and  informing  Spirit  which 

^^^^    the  source  of    life   and  holiness  and  wnsdoni.-  *     And   immediately  there  sat 

^l>oxi  the   heads  of   these  elder  sons  of    Zion   a  coronation   flame,  pointed   like 

^«^     hnnian  tongue,  but  divided  and  forked  likewise,  not  only  to  indicate  vitidity 

*^cl    fluency,  but  also  as  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  varied  languages  whifli  they  should 

t^^^^i^k,  as  if  they  were  natives  of  every  country,  instead  of  fishermen  from  an  iidand 

^*^^^.    This  flaming  appearance  Wiis  not  fire,  as  loose  interpretation  says,  but  ''like  as 

*^^      ^re/     Its  appearance  was  attended  by  a  loud  sound,  not  of  wind,  but  '  lik^f  a 

*^^»l:iing  niighty  wind,"  indicating  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  kept  pace  with 

^*^      bily  storm   whicti   Wiis   sweeping   away   every   linguistic   obstruction   to   the 

*^^^iiiph  of  the  Go8{>el     They  were  all  tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to 

l^^^^^^-k  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  thein  utterance,  and  every  man  heard 

^*^    fiospel  in  his  mother-tongue,     Tlie  preachers  spoke  grammatically,  for  had  they 

^X^i'essed  tliemselvcs  impnijierly.  their  hearers  would  have  suspected  fraud-     In* 

'^^^•'Cl  of  this,  wlien  they  lieard  their  own  living  languages  spoken  accurately  by 

^^ V^*tt(j|.^(j  (Galileans,  they  wt^re  amazt'tl  and  demanded  what  it  meant-     Those  from 

^^ia,  Phrygia,   and  Pamphylia  spoke  Greek  in   various  idioms.     Tiiu  Parthians, 
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Medes,  Elamites,  and  Persians  nsed  it  in  provincial  forms.  The  native  Jew  hear 
the  local  dialects  of  Palestine,  which  were  all  Aramaic,  though  they  differed  froi 
each  other,  and  the  foreign  pilgrims  the  languages  of  their  several  nationalitie 
Many  of  these  languages  held  affinity  to  each  other,  as  from  a  common  i)arent,  bi 
others  were  marked  by  those  great  diveitsities  which  come  of  a  varied  origin.  Noi 
could  account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  the  vulgar  refusing  to  believe  in  the  rei^ 
of  the  Spirit,  charged  it  to  the  use  of  new  wine ;  a  charge  which  Peter  easi 
repelled,  because  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  break  his  fast  l)efore  '  the  third  hoi 
of  the  day.'  What  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  miracle  is,  that  those  who  could  on 
use  the  Galilean  dialect  before  Pentecost,  as  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  afte 
ward  wrote  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  terse  and  even  lucid  Greek,  as  if  a  foi 
of  the  iire-like  tongue  followed  every  stroke  of  their  i>en. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  Jesus  entered  his  office  by  baptism  in  water,  so  tl 
Spirit  commenced  his  administration  by  baptizing  Christ's  Apostles  into  hinise' 
On  the  head  of  the  inaugurated  Lord  he  descended  like  a  dove  to  indicate  ineekiu 
and  purity ;  but  lie  sat  as  fire  w\)o\\  the  heads  of  the  Apostles.  Jesus  had  foreto 
their  intense  sufferings  by  the  tropical  use  of  the  word  baptize,  *  Ye  shall  nnder] 
the  baptism  that  I  must  undergo,'  when  he  was  plunged  into  deep  sorrow*  Ai 
now,  in  like  manner  he  fills  them  with  power  for  their  ministry,  as  he  had  said,  *  1 
shall  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence ; '  in  both  cases  using  t] 
rhetorical  figure,  according  to  the  solid  structure  of  language,  by  stating  the  litei 
truth  in  the  trope.  As  Jesus  was  overwhelmed  when  he  was  'filled  with  sorrov 
«o  were  his  Apostles  overwhelmed  when  they  were  '  tilled  with  the  Spirit.'  Evei 
attribute  of  their  nature  sank  into  the  Spirit,  till  his  billows  passed  over  them, 
Jesus  sank  when  the  dark  waters  of  sorrow  passed  over  his  soul.  They  were  ba 
tized  in  the  Spirit.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  attested  his  mission  to  them,  and  prove 
theirs  to  be  from  heaven,  accrediting  their  Gospel  to  the  nations.  That  day,  in  tl 
midst  of  the  stir,  enthusiasm,  and  triumph  of  the  vindicated  fishermen,  they  i 
handled  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  that  tJiree  thousand  men  were  added  to  tl 
earlier  believers,  and  the  first  abundant  harvest  was  reaped  in  the  great  Jewi{ 
field. 

These  three  thousand  were  immersed  that  day,  as  converts  to  the  faith  < 
Christ.  Because  the  Sacred  Record  does  not  give  the  exact  locality  where  this  toe 
place  in  Jerusalem,  nor  the  number  of  administrators,  some  affect  to  doubt  th; 
immersion  was  administered.  With  characteristic  candor  Dean  Plumptre  says  (Ac 
ii,  41) :  *  The  largeness  of  the  number  has  been  urged  as  rendering  it  probable  th; 
the  baptism  was  by  affusion,  not  immersion.  On  the  other  [liand]  (1)  immersion  hj 
clearly  been  practiced  by  John,  and  was  involved  in  the  original  meaning  of  tl 
word,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rite  should  have  been  curtailed  of  its  full  propo 
tions  at  the  very  outset ;  (2)  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  act  required  immersion  i 
order  that  it  might  be  clearly  manifested,  and  Rom.  vi,  4,  and  1  Pet.  iii,  21,  seei 
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almost  of  necessity  to  imply  the  more  complete  mode.  Tlic  pools  of  BctfaasdiliiS 
^iiIoa.ni  (see  John  v,  7;  ix,  7),  or  the  so-called  Fountain  of  the  Yirgin,  near  the  tern- 
plo  inclosurt.*,  or  tlie  bathing  places  within  the  Tower  oi  Anthony  (Jos.,  *  Wai^s,'  v. 
*^9   §    ^h  "i^*y  ^^^1'  have  helped  to  make  the  pn»eess  easy/ 

J>r.  DulUnger  thinks  that  the  baptisms  did  not  take  place  the  same  day^  but 
says  that  it  was  an  *  Immersion  of  tlie  whole  person  ;  which  is  the  only  meaning  of 
the  IKew  Testament  word,  a  mew  pouring  or  Bprinkling  was  never  thought  of." 
-A^U      liistoriaue,  in  treathjg  of  Jernsalem,  set  forth  the  number  and  vidiie  of  its 
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l*^l>lic  baths,  and  its  immense  storage  of  water  for  public  use.     In  all  its  calamities 

y   ^mine  and  siege,  we  have  no  account  that  it  suffered  for  want  of  water.     Like 

^^^r  cities  of  antiquity  its  natural  water  springs  had  much  to  do  with  the  selec- 

^^^   of  its  location.     These  abounded  on  the  spot  and  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  its 

**^t^r-wealth  was  great  when  gatliered   into  wells,  pools,  and  reservoirs.     As  the 

^'^^^"ifih  capital,  it  was  visited  yearly  by  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  pilgrims,  at  the 

'^^•^e  feasts,  so  that  its  religious  washings,  purificatioui?   and  abhitiona  rendered  a 
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e  gopply  indispensable,  for  religious  as  well  as  domestic  purposes.     Joseplins 


^*l^  m  that  at  the  Passover  alone  two  hundred  bead  of  bensts  were  sacrificed.     All 
must  be  watered  and  w^aslied  as  sacrificial  victims.     lie  also  says,  that  the  sect 
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^^    the  Essenes  was  numerous  there,  and  that  they  immet^sed  themselves  daily.     The 
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Pools  of  Jerusalem,  and  those  south  of  Bethlehem,  which  supplied  the  city,  wer 
iiimierous,  large,  and  adapted  to  iunnersioiij  all  being  acceaaible  for  that  use.  Tli 
ibllowjug  were  their  names  and  dimensions: 


Pool  of  Bethe«da,  nortl\  of  the  Temple  . 

Pool  of  Hezekiah,  north  of  Mount  /ion 

The  King  s  Pool,  now  Pool  uf  the  Virghi,  E.  of  Jer. 

Pool  of  8iloaui,  S.-E,  of  Jerusaleui 

Upper  Gilicm,  N,-W.         '*  .... 

I^wer  Gihon,  W.  "  .... 

Solomon's  Pools— Ixnver  Puul  .  .  ,  , 
**  Middle  Pool       .         .         .        , 

"  Upper  I'ool        .... 


USKQTH. 


BRSADTIL 


Feet. 

130, 

144 
6 

18 
200 
245  to  275 
148  to  207 
\m  to  250 
229  to  286 


FcoL 

3  to 
Not  ^rea 


35  to 
East  end 


Some  of  these  were  excavated  out  of  the  earth  or  limestone  rock,  and  supplL 
by  hidden  springs ;  to  othei-s  water  was  conveyed  by  hewn  snbterranean  passage 
waters  being  brought  from  the  mmuitains.      Ilezekiah  built  a  conduit  (3  Kiir 
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XX,  20),  and  Solomon  built  the  tliree  enormous  pools,  five  and  a  half  miles  f 
Jerusalem,  which  Ijrought  their  waters  to  the  city  bv  an  aqnednct,  their  spri 
near  Bethlehcui  being  eidarged  and  arched  over.     The  t.ower  Gihon  was  formed 
two  dums  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  3i)),  and  was  intact  even  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  used  by  the  Crusaders,  and  their  Norman  chronicler  calk  it  a  ^  lake,'  wheiHi 
hoi^ses  of  the  city  are  watered.'     Besides  these,  the  brook  Naelial-Kidron  hel 
diiferent  relation  to  the  Holy  City  in  ancient  times  to  what  it  holds  now.     Then^ 
was  a  natural  water-course  (2  Ohron.  xxxii,  3,  4),  and  Ilezekiah  summoned  the  for* 
of  Israel  to  seal  its  fountains,  B.  C.  713,  as  a  defensive  war  measure.     Sennache-J 
was  besieging  Jerni;aleinj  and  his  army  could  not  subsist  without  water.     ^  So  tl> 
stopped  all  the  fuuntaiu&  and  tlie  brook  that  mn  through  the  midst  of  the  hn^^^^^'^ 
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€ayiog:  Why  shonld  the  King  of  Assyria  come  and  find  much  water  V  This  upper 
^prin^ -head,  which  burBt  out  in  the  wady  north  of  the  city,  being  closed,  rendered 
tlie  vicinity  dej^olate  and  embarrassed  tjie  besiegers.  The  wonderful  fertility  which 
markcNi  tho&e  euburbs  in  after  times,  indicates  that  tlicse  fountains  were  re-opened. 
I>r,  Bonar  ('Land  of  Frdniise/  p.  109)  observer,  that  this  running  stream  carried  ofiE 
the  refuse  of  the  city.  The  Kidron  rises  about  half  a  mile  from  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  city,  and  its  present  bed  winds  round  its  north  and  east  sides,  half 
inclo&ing  it,  and  receives  the  brook  Giiion  at  the  north  east  corner,  after  wliich  it 
pa§j^es  off  by  a  precipitous  ravine  to  tlie  Dead  8ea. 

Much  of  the  year  it  is  entirely  dry,  a  fact  which  Dr.  Olin  and  Dean  Stanley 
attribute  to  the  entire  absence  of  wooded  lands  and  forests,  but  in  the  rainy  season 
it  Btill  swells  to  a  torrent  of  great  impetuosity.  This  makes  tlie  well-known  bridge 
^eeessary.  for  at  those  times  the  stream  cannot  l>e  forded;  whieli  bridge  is  seventeen 
feet  alxive  the  channel.  Modern  research  renders  it  probable  tliut  the  Kidron  now 
flo'Ws  beneath  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Bamlay  thought  that  he  had  discovered  its  course 
^y  the  noise  of  hidden  ininning  waters.  Lieutenant  Warren  believes  that  he  has 
^iiacovered  a  fligbt  of  steps,  whicli  anciently  couoccted  with  tins  current.  Be  this  as 
^t  ^*^ay,  all  modem  exploration  justifies  Wilson,  Tristram,  Stanley,  and  others  in  the 
opinion,  that  Kidron  was  a  large  and  more  constant  stream  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
Wian  now.  Indeed,  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  say:  *  The  onor- 
•^tous  niJiss  of  mbl)isli  now  Iving  in  the  valley  has  displaced  the  old  bed  of  the 
stream,  shifting  it  ninety  feet  to  tbe  east,  and  lifting  it  forty  feet  higher  than  its 
ioriner  position.'*  These  facts  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Kidron  was  avail- 
s^ble  for  the  purposes  of  immersion  in  Apostolic  times.  Thompson  says:  *No  other 
^^^y  in  this  part  of  the  world'  bad  such  profuse  supplies  of  water.  *  Jerusalem  was 
®*^  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  tliat  no  inconvenience  from  this  source  was 
^^perienced,  even  during  the  many  and  long  sieges  which  the  city  sustained.'^  It 
"^^  Biinply  absurd  to  pretend  that  while  a  whole  nation  could  find  water  enough  to 
*^^^p  the  Jewish  feasts  three  times  a  year,  a  httle  band  of  three  thousand  converts 
^^i^ld  find  no  water  for  an  act  of  obedience  in  following  the  example  and  command 

k^^  Jesus  but  once  in  all  the  ages, 
Herod  had  put  all  tiie  water-works  of  Jerusalem  in  repair,  and  in  our  Lord's 
**ie  they  were  in  full  use.     The  Pools  were  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  public,  some 
^*  tliem  for  public  bathing  purposes,  lis  is  evident  from  John  v,  2-D;  ix,  7;  Christ's 
^*Bciplcs  having  as  free  access  to  tliem  as  others,     Tbe  Jewish  priests  used  to  wash 
^^  sacrificial  animals  in  Bethcsda,  aiid  hence  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  ^  Sheep- 
^^^^^^l.'     Dr.  Carpenter  doubts  wliether  the  priests  themselves  washed  them  there, 
^^  says  that  they  were  washed  there  before  being  delivered  lV»r  saeriticc.*     It  cov* 
^**^k3  more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  .'^iXOOO  people  could  bathe  in  it  at  once. 
*^*tii  speaks  of  a  *  multitude'  waiting  to  bathe  there,  none  questioning  their  right 
**t*  Lower  Gihon  was  alike  ample  and  accessible  for  the  same  purpose.     Thompson 
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speaks  tiko  of  the  Pool  of  Hezt'kiah  i\&  ^  An  immense  reservoir,  capable  of  holdii-a 
water  sufficient  for  half  of  the  city.  My  guide  called  it  Bnrket  Ham  man,  and  sa^ 
that  the  water  was  u^ed  chiefly  for  liath^/  *  The  descent  uf  steps  and  the  slielviis 
bittom  of  most  of  these  Fools,  a<lapted  them  for  easy  descent  into  the  water  at  acs 
desired  depth.  Antouiuus,  the  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  saj^s,  th^ 
the  people  constantly  bathed  in  Siloam,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  did  in  Bethesd 
Home,  in  his  *  Introduction,'  says:  *  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  that  tl  - 
bath  should  be   used.  Lev.  xiv,  8,  1>.     We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  proliaU-^ 
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tliat  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law^  weit>  ci'ected  in  Palestine,  of 
a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those  which  are  so  frcqiiently  seen  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Ea^t'  These  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  India.  Butler,  in  li 
'  Land  of  the  Veda  '  (pp.  2L  28),  gives  a  full  account  of  the  ablutions  of  the  devd 
in  these  ponk,  aiHl  tells  n.s  that  after  his  ceremonies  and  prayers,  *  He  plnn, 
thrhe  into  the  water,  each  time  repeating  the  prescribed  expiatory  texts/  There 
M'cre  many  of  them,  also  at  Rome,  wonderful  structures.  Agrippa  built  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  at  Rome,  and  Caracalla  supplied  marble  seats 
in  one  l>ath  for  sixteen  hundred  persons,  for  eighteen  hundred  could  l>atlie 
at  one  time.      Diocletian  kept   140,000  men  for  years  in   Iniilding  his  baths  for 
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tbe  public.*'  Tlie  coustaiit  influx  of  sti-angej's  at  JeruBalein  rendered  eimiliir 
arrangements  necessary,  even  to  ordinary  health  and  cleanliness.  Dean  Stanley 
thus  disposes  of  tlie  question  :  '  In  that  age  the  scene  of  tlie  transaction  was  either 
fioincs  deep  way-side  spring  or  well,  as  for  tht^  Ethiopian  ;  or  some  rushing  river,  as 
the  Jordan,  or  some  vast  reservoir,  as  at  Jerieho  or  Jerusaleni ;  wbitlier,  iis  in  the 
Batl:Ls  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  the  whole  jxjpnhition  resorted  for  swimniing  or 
^vasl^  ing/ 

J^  to  the  time  and  number  of  administrators,  the  case  is  quite  as  clear. 
The?  'Twelve,'  and  the  'Seventy/  made  eighty-two  adn^inistratoi*s  of  Christ's 
own  selection,  who  were 
J^Baci^-  to  administer  the 
hol^  rite,  out  of  the  one 
ImuciTed  and  twenty  disci- 
pIcsB  jDresent*  In  baptizing, 
iwo  ^minutes  for  each  can- 
aid^t;e  allows  the  greatest 
"^Hl:>^ration  in  the  iin- 
^^f^ion,  and  this  slow- 
'^^^^^    at  Pentecost   would 


^  allowed  the  baptism 
three    thousand    with 
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number  of   baptisms 
B.  day  is  by  no  means 
*^^<^optionah     In   Ireland, 
^ti-jck    immersed   seven 
^^ngs  and  11,000  of  their 
®^  o  jfcts  in  a  day,  according 
*^     iVreirs  Life  of  him  ; 
-^"^i^tiiiimnjersed  10,000  in 
the   Swale,  April  20,  A.  D. 
^**^'^  ;  Remigins  immersed  Clovis  I.  and  3,000  of  his  wamors  in  a  day;  and  at  Vel- 
^tiijjiUy,   in   the   Miidras    Presidency,  in   July,  A,  D.   187H,  2,ti22   persons   were 
^"•^trierBed  on  the  faith  in  Christ,  in  uhout  six  hours,  the  ordinance  being  adinin- 
^toned  with  great  solemnity  by  six  administrators. 

Luke  tells  ur,  that  after  tlie  3,000  had  been  added  to  the  original  body  of 
^*5cversthey  *  remained  steadfast  in  the  Apostk^s*  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
^^^^kiug  of  bread  and  in  prayei-s/  Here  he  deHues  every  true  element  in  the 
*^l>06tolic  Church,  or  that  can  be  necessary  to  any  Gosjiel  Church  to  the  end  of 
tt^n^,    Luke'6  definition  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  given,  and  in  every  particular. 
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Tliey  were  *  added'  when  they  liad  given  proaf  of  Repentance  and  Trust  in  Chrii 
then  they  received  Baptism,  fullowed  by  Fellowship,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Pnblic 
Wortship.     In  treating  of  the  Coiistttntion  of  a  Gospel  Church,  it  will  be  necessary 

to  Bpeak  of  tlie  election  of  deacons  at  Jerusalem  and  of  other  things* 

Philip  and  Stephen,  two  of  the  'Seven'  chosen  to  serve  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  loom  up  as  men  of  great  note  and  intliienee;  Stephen,  especially,  being 
marked  by  great  endowments,  both  natural  and  spiritual  At  this  time,  the  syn- 
agogue was  found  every^wljore  as  a  local  institution,  and  was  a  greater  educator  of 
the  Jews  than  the  Temple  it^lf ;  as  the  Scriptures  were  read  thei*e  on  the  Sabbath 
and  several  other  days  of  the  week,  expositions  were  given  also,  and  free  disputation 
had, — practices  whicli  kept  the  public  mind  awake  in  search  of  rehgious  knowledge. 
The  Rabbins  mention  the  extravagant  numl)er  of  4S0  synagogues  in  the  holy  citj-. 

To  these,  the  inliabitante 
constant] V  ix»sorted,  and 
the  foreign  Jews  had  es- 
tablished  their  own  thei'c, 
for  the  Ubc  of  their  conn- 
trymen.  Classed  with 
the  Asiatic  svna^ogues 
we  find  the  stmngersf  rom 
Cilicia,  to  which  body  it 
is  most  likely  that  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  attached » 
Acts  Ti^  9,  The  natural 
snjiposition  is,  that  Ste- 
l)hen  and  Saul  first  met  there  in  warm  dispute,  for  Stephen  defended  the  Gospel 
against  the  frequenters  of  these  synagogues,  and  Ijcing  unable  to  answer  hira,  false  wit- 
nesses charged  him  with  defaming  the  Temple  and  the  law.  On  this  plea  he  wai 
dragged  l>efore  the  Sanhcdrin,  where  he  delivered  his  matchless  defense,  eqnaled  only 
in  grasp,  eh»qoence,  and  logic  by  the  after  addresses  of  the  young  Cilician  himself. 
But  its  effect  was  to  cnrnge  the  council  and  the  people;  and  against  all  forms  of  law 
lie  was  dragged  out  of  tlie  city  and  stoned.  While  suffering  without  the  gate  he 
offered  the  \^Ty  prayer  presented  by  Jesus  with  his  last  breath :  *  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge ; '  and  there  stood  by  a  young  man  named  Saul,  who  was 
consenting  to  his  death.  Heaven  only  knows  the  quiverings  which  this  plea  stinxad 
in  that  young  breast,  quiverings  which  were  never  quieted  till  Jesus  gave  him  rest* 
Two  quenchless  flames  burst  forth  at  tliat  moment,  a  great  persecution  which  scst- 
tei*ed  the  Church  at  Jernsalein,  and  an  intense  missionary  enthusiasm.  Stubborn 
prejudice  against  the  Gentiles  had  restrained  the  Jewish  Christians  from  taking  the 
Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  until  Stephen  saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  liand 
of  God,  his  fii'st  revelation  since  he  entered  the  heavens  years  ago,  and  the  ecstatic 
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Tisioti  inspired  his  people  to  obedience.     Jej^iis  looked  down  and  saw  Stephen  suffer- 

ing  "virliere  ho  had  suffered,  for  the  same  soil  was  drinking  up  the  blood  of  his  servant, 

aad    v^hen  he  heard  the  cry:  'Lord  Jesus,  receive  ray  spirit,^  Jesus  retrietnbered  tlie 

€oftricsg  of  his  Father^s  bosom  when  he  sent  forth  the  game  plea.     Then  he  arose 

from  his  throne,  for  as  the  Head  he  felt  Stephen'^  pain,  and  eagerly  sheltered  him 

on  1:1  is  breast,  safe  from  the  stony  shower.     The  iMartyr'^  pale  cheek  glowed  with 

life    and  love,  when  his  Master'^  arms  welcomed  the  tii-et  Baptist  Deacon  safely 

Bcro^sthe  Vale  of  Death.     This  is  tlie  only  time  that  we  read  of  Jesus  *  standing' 

^t  the  right  hand  of  God^  touched  in  immortal  friendt^hip,  by  the  first  horror^*  of 

*nart;jrdom. 

But  as  Jesus  welcomed  Stephen's  spirit  through  the  heavenly  gate,  his  eye 

^'1    vipon  the  young  Tarsian  standing  by  the  garments  of  his  murderei*fi,  and  from 

^riat    liour  Saul  was  made,  as  be  expressed  it   liimself,   the   'slave  of  Jesus  Christ/ 

"'^      l:lie  soil   which  was  dyed   purple  with  the  blood  of  the    murdej'ed  officer  of 

'^li^'iet's  Church,  there  sprang  up  the  fii*8t  blade  in  the  harvest  of  Christian  missions. 

^^ul    became  furious  for  a  time,  but  Steplien's  prayer  had  lodged  in  \\h  blood- 

'****r^8^y  soul  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  electing  love  in  heaven  had  ordained  him  the 

^l^Ostle  to  the  Gentileis,      Four-and-twenty  years  afterward,  when  a  similar  moh 

***^»ght  to  kill  him  in  this  same  Jerusalem,  the  old  scene  rose  before  him  in  all  its 

^'^^liness,  and  extorted  from  him  the  touching  cry :  '  When  the  blood  of  thy  witness, 

"•^oj>lieu*  was  shed,  I  myself  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  and  keeping  the  gar- 

•*^^nts  of  those  who  &Iew  liim/  Acts  xxii,  2Cl 

The  picture  which  Luke  dmws  of  the  infuriated  Saul  is  friglitful :  *  He  made 

•lavoc  of  the  Churcli,  and  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 

^•plcia'     Maddened  first  by  the  barbs  in  Iiis  heart,  and  more  enraged  with  the  blood 

^'hich  he  had  already  tasted,  his  lint  hrcatli  became  ^langhtcr,  like  that  of  the  pant- 

^^^   tiger.     And  yet,  Stephen*s  triumphant  fortitude  and  faith  had  recalled  hiui  to 

'^Js  better  self.     But  this  neither  staggered  nor  softened  his  obstinate  hatred  of  the 

^^xarene.     He  says  that  he  was  *60  exceeding  7naiV  that  he  gave  *his  voic^,'  or 

^ot^^  against  tlie  saints  and  persecuted  them  unto  death.     Misgiving  made  his  bru- 

^*t^  more  ferocious  at  the  tirst,  but  the  horrors  of  remorse  came  afterward.     It 

^^e  impossible  for  a  uum  of  his  sensitive  nature  to  remain  unmoved  by  the  manly 

^^^^oninga  and  sublime  love  of  young  Stephen.     They  not  only  haunted  him  as  a 

*^^ntly  specter,  but  so  long  as  lie  resented  them  they  goaded  him.     So  long  as  he 

^"■^ithed  in  a  hot  frenzy,  the  blood  from  Stephen's  temples  only  tieckcd  the  foam 

^'     liis  own  mouth,  so  that  he  sought  relief   in   new  outrages.      lie  hunted  the 

^'^rnless  flock  of  Christ  from  city  to  city,  staining  his  sword  with  their  innocent 

^^^>od.     In  reality,  however,  he  had  long  been  at  school  under  a  combination  of 

*^<^}i  teachers  as  infinite  wisdom  only  could  command.     In  preparing  for  the  new 

^'^therhood,  he  was  to  be  qualified  for  a  work  many-sided  and  greater  than  liad  yet 

*^llisn  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  and  it  called  for  an  education  which  none  other  had 
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received.  Why  did  Ji^sus  need  a  tbirteeiitli  Apostle?  or  why  had  he  not  clioeetr^ 
that  imniber  at  the  first  ?  The  new  emergency  eiilted  for  a  new  man.  The  Twelve 
had  been  faithfid  to  the  Jews,  but  they  had  negleetfJ  the  Gentiles,  so  that  whei^i 
the  new  crisis  arose  there  was  uo  missionary  ready  to  enter  the  great  centers  oz 
Greek  and  Roman  hfe  for  Christ. 

Little  18  known  of  Saul's  paronte,  except  tJiat  they  were  Jewg,  of  the  tribe 
Benjamin  and  of  the  Fhilrii^ilie  sect*     His  father,  h«»weverj  was  a  Roman  eitizen,  iw_, 
his  son  was  *free-bornj'  a  fact  giving  higher  rank  to  the  family  than  the  Jews  gerr^ 
erally  held.    They  evinced  some  decision  in  naming  their  son  after  the  heroic  kin 
of  their  own  tribe,  whose  pride  and  suicidal  death  liad  dishonored  his  fame  for  a^^e^^ 
Saul  was  born  at  Tarsnsj  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  m  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  sev^^*. 
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ye;ir8  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  was  no  mean  city  in  population,  influence,  of 
history.  It  was  fonnded,  B.  C.  820 ;  was  captured  by  the  younger  Cyms,  401 ;  again 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  333,  and  stood  loyal  to  Ciesar  against  Pompcy,  B.  C.  47.  I(S 
schools  abounded  in  number  and  superiority,  so  tliat  it  was  a  seat  of  great  learning.' 
In  HieturiCj  philosophy,  philology  and  science,  it  disputeil  pre-eminence  with  Alex- 
andria and  Athens,  and  many  of  its  scltolars  were  famous.  It  was,  also,  a  free  city, 
situated  on  the  navigable  river  Cydnns,  whicli  emptied  into  the  MediterraneaDj  then 
the  central  sea  of  the  world.  It  had  large  comniercial  dealings  with  Europe,  espaH 
cially  Italy,  whicii  gave  it  considerable  political  strength.  Tfie  forests  of  Tarsiw^ 
made  it  a  great  timber  market,  and  it  nianufitctured  large  quantities  of  coarse,  black 
hair-cloth,  clipped  from  the  countless  goats  of  the  forests.  This  was  woven  for  the 
covering  of  tents  and  other  rough  uses.  Saul  was  a  maker  of  this  fabric,  a  trade 
which  called  fur  little  skill,  and  gave  hut  a  scant  reward,  leaving  hini  free  to  think 
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juigBJi  city,  as  bad,  morally,  as  it  well  eould  lie,     Its  iiopulation  wa^  cbiefly  of  the 

Oi'eek  and  Aramaic  races,  and  its  language  a  dialect  of  Plioenicia.     In  this  seething 

inasiS  of  fipnperstition,  dishonesty  and  immorality,  Saul  spent  his  childhood  and  early 

^onth,  when  his  senses  were  the  most  quick,  and  liis  soul  the  most  impressihle;  and 

his    after  life  reveals  the  deep  imprestoion  which  his  observations  left  upon  liim.     So 

po^iw^erfally  were  his  convictions  moulded  toni^hing  the  abominations  of  a  city  given 

to    icJolatry,  that  the  drift  of  his  feeling  diifein:jd  from  that  of  his  compeers^  uf  Gal- 

il^^t-      Ilk  native  city  showed  him  next  to  nothing  of  the  landscape  and  the  imagery 

of   xiatnre,  hut  as  he  elbowed  his  way  through  tlirongs  in  its  narrow  streets,  he  studied 

pa^^an  man  as  man.     This  early  study  ran  in  the  lines  of  passion,  law,  self-discipline 

ajnd    fielf-degradation,  as  he  saw  them  before  his  eyes.     This  gave  him  a  widely  dif- 

for^nt  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  humanity  from  that  of  the  Twelve,  and  made 

liiii^    a  profounder  student  of  pagan   philosophy  and  its  practical   results,  tlian  he 

cou^Id  have  been  had    he  spent  liis  life  in  studying  its  theory,  though  versed  in  its 

iiiiixntest  axioms.     It  even  affected  his  methods  of  sjx^ech,  for  as  a  rule,  his  metaphoi's 

and    symbols  were  borrowed  from  metropolitan  life ; — architecture,  military  garrisons, 

irjfZfcX'cments  of  troops  in  furtihed  cities,  and  the  games  which  drew  excited  crowds 

fro  1X1  their  gates. 

Thii3  was  the  school  for  tljc  exann'nation  of  idolatry,  dnd  in  the  lives  of  the 
gocJ^,  and  their  devotees.     Saul  read  tliese  lessons  there.     His  knowledge  of  the 
tongue,  customs,  manners,  spirit    and    practices  of  the  pagans,  ipialilied  hini  to 
^ppi'oacb  and  undei'stand  the  enormous  majority  of  oui"  race,  as  few  Jews  then 
Uving  understood  them.      It  is  thought  that  he  never  mastered  the  Greek  ele- 
ven tally,  aii  bis  style  is  not  after  the  classic  models,  his  rhetoric  being  defective  and 
Ws   figures  hari4h  and  mixed.     Possibly,  any  tutor  of  Tarsus  would  have  ridiculed 
\m   Syriac  peculiarities  and  Hebraisms,  and  Aristottc  might  have  scouted  his  logic. 
But  was  it  rteedful  for  an  Apostle  to  be  a  finished  Grecian  in  order  to  beard  godless 
trnec^k  wickedness  ?     lie  hatl  to  Iiandle  Its  moral  side  rather  than  its  metaphysics 
t?i(i    mysteries.     He  must  be  able  to  nnslieatli  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  strike 
noMi^  jn  easy  and  natural  strokes,  without  txrst  mastering  foreign  tactics.     His  Mrst 
"t^^ossity  was  a  perfect  freedom  from   prejudice  against  the  Gentiles,  and  a  tender 
y^  for  them,  with  ability  to  address  them  fluently  and  forcefully.     Perhaps  it  w^as 
^^^^FKjssible   for  a  native   Palestinian   to  overcome  entirely  the  national  antipathy 
^'^^^Jst  the  Gentiles  which  imbued  bis  whole  people.     Saving  sympathy  %vith  tlie 
^^ tile  masses  must  come  by  feeling  the  power  of  their  mentid  aeuteness,  as  w^ell 
^^lie  foulness  of  tlieir  depravity.     The  Twelve  knew  little  of  this  by  actual  con- 
^^^>  and  Sanl  did  not  come  to  nnderst^ind  it  in  a  day.     He  M*iis  allied  to  the  heathen 
J    ^rst  breathing  life  in  their  midst,  by  loving  them  as  natives  of  his  mother-land, 
^Dcl    ijy  tenderness  for  them  jis  his  own  countrymen.     Having  met  them  first  in  the 
^^^s  of  death,  he  could  throw  open  to  them  the  gates  of  life,  with  a  free  and  firm 
harnj^    Personal  knowledge  of  the  immunities  and  realities  of  Roman  citizenship, 
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of  the  cliarms  of  Greek  intellect  and  its  religious  blight;  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
intirnacj  with  the  deepest  tone  of  Ilebrew  reverence  and  legalism  were  indispensa- 
ble in  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Natural  aflFeetion  under  the  compelling  love  of 
God,  must  bind  liini  to  Roman,  Greek  and  Jc'w,  without  u  perpetual  fight  with  his 
prejiuliees,  in  order  to  save  them  all.  These  met  in  Saulj  as  in  no  other  man  of 
whom  we  have  knowledge.  Even  the  feet  of  Jesus  had  never  trodden  Greek  soil, 
nor  was  ho  a  Roman  citizen,  Imt  the  vassal  of  a  captured  province,  under  Koman 
law,  or  he  could  not  have  been  tin'  Man  of  Calvary. 

Saul  also  needed  a  tliorough  Ilebrew  training,,  which  should  snbjeet  all  his 
other  knrvwledge  to  his  religions  convictions*  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem, pos4>iblj  when  about  thirteen  yean*  of  age,  to  be  educated  by  Gamaliel,  tlie 
great  Hebrew  preceptor.  Jewish  custom  kept  him  at  home  until  he  was  five  years 
old,  where  as  a  child-student  he  was  taught  only  the  Scriptures  as  a  *  Son  of  the 
law,-  until  lie  was  sent  to  school  at  six.  At  ten,  ho  took  up  the  study  of  the  oral 
law,  and  if  he  was  to  Ix^  a  Rabbi,  he  entered  the  school  of  some  great  master  at 
thirteen,  as  a  'Son  of  the  Commandment,'  that  is,  a  student  of  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers.  While  Jesus,  therefore,  under  less  tlian  a  score  of  yeai^s  wa^  sweating  at 
the* carpenter's  bench,  without  tlie  privilege  of  betters;'  Saul,  a  youth  of  thirteenJJ 
was  in  hard  training  for  his  service  in  a  school  of  the  highest  order,  and  less  than 
seventy-five  English  miles  from  hiuh  Day  by  dav  the  Cilrpenter  bent  to  his  work^i 
and  pensively  read  his  sacritieial  end  in  the  very  fiber  of  the  wood  which  his  edge-^ 
tools  laid  bare  ;  l)ut  the  young  tent-cloth  maker  wiis  in  the  lecture-room  at  Jerusa- 
lem, poring  over  tlie  hero-Messiah  in  the  Hebrew  Parchments,  certain  that  he  wa« 
near  at  hand,  not  to  build  thrones  as  a  mechanic,  I  nit  to  sit  upon  them  as  a 
tnonarch- 

The  Jews  had  but  seven  gi*eat  educatoi's,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Rabban. 
SauFs  tutor  was  of  the  most  liberal  order,  in  broad  contrast  with  Shammai,  of  thdH 
hard  and  hai'sh  scbooh  No  Rabbi  then  living  was  so  well  qualified  to  form  SanVs 
character;  for  Gamaliel  was  humane,  tolerant,  high-minded,  and  for  a  Pharisee 
broad,  so  large  that  lie  permitted  the  use  of  pagan  literature  to  Ins  pupils.  In  this 
great  school  all  Hebrew  scliolarship  was  interwoven  into  SauFs  life.  His  manhood 
tells  us,  that  as  a  boy  he  was  impetuous  and  unselfish,  with  a  strong  will,  a  vigoroo 
intellect,  and  of  deep  emotion.  From  these  w^ould  spring  felicity  of  manners,  loftjf 
aspirations,  rigid  simplicity  of  habit  and  firmness  of  opinion  ;  t!ie  v^ry  qualities^ 
which  make  the  best  and  worst  of  men,  according  to  the  motives  which  control  them. 
He  was  devoted  to  pure  ethics  and  religions  ideal s,  but  the  Rabbinical  process  of 
interpretation  surfeited  his  spirit  with  an  ultra  scrupulosity  for  the  letter  of  Script- 
ure, in  fact,  made  him  a  thorough  Talmndist.  No  man  could  walk  easily  in  the  weh 
which  those  teachings  spread  for  his  feet.  They  split  up  the  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions of  Moses  into  613  separate  enactments ;  putting  casuistry  for  conscieneeyfl 
and  a  petty,  hair-splitting  piety  for  honest  obedience  to  God.     They  made  men  do 
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more  tliau  God  required,  by  turning  ii  short  corner  on  tlie  enaetineut,  althougli  they 

cheated  it  by  faihog  to  do  half  of  what  it  dciiianded.     In  all  acts  of  microscopic 

piety  the  sieve  was  so  tine  that  the  tiniest  gnat  on,  the  wing  was  caught  and  held 

firmly  ;  bnt  in  graver  matters,  like  mercy,  justice  and  truth,  its  meshes  passed  a 

camel  withont  touching  hump  or  houf.     Tables,  plates,  pots,  cups  and  ceremonial 

Vessels  of  all  sorts,  were  rinsed,  scoured  and  scrubbed  to  tliinness.     When  a  Sad- 

dneee  saw  a  Pharisee  in  a  heavy  sweat  while  rubbing  the  golden  lamp-stand  in  the 

temple,  he  solemnly  suggested  that  the  sun  miglit  bear  a  scouring  now  and  then. 

When  a  few  widows'  houses  wei*e  to  be  devoured,  pious  greed  tilled  its  maw  witli 

Serene  composure ;  but  if  an  unfortunate  hen  laid  an  egg  on  the  Sabbath,  that  raised 

the  serious  gastronomic  question  wlietlier  or  not  it  conld  be  eateuj  on  which  point 

ilillel  and  Shanimai   came  to  heavy  Pickw^ickian  blows.      Whether  Partlet  had 

fcrokeu  the  Sabbath  was  a  dispute  which  could  not  m  easily  be  settled  ;   but  the 

demand  that  a  man  let  his  light  shine  was  easily  met ;  for  a  serio-comic  Pharisee 

^onld  at  once  don  his  robes,  carefully  arrange  its  fringes  and  tassels,  and  make  a 

long  prayer  at  the  street-corner,  and  so  one  street  was  all  ablaze  with  piety  at  any 

rate,  if  the  rest  of  the  city  were  left  in  midnight  gloom. 

It  was  needful  that  Saul  should  be  thoronghiy  versed  in  all  the  trifling  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  that  he  might  perfectly  understand  the  Jewitjh  piety  of  his  day, 
and     bow  to  deal  with  its  empty  claims ;  his  summary  disposal  of  tliem  afterward 
indic^ites  his  early  training  therein,  and  his  power  in  enforcing  their  opposites. 
Hard  study  of  this  traditional  literature  exposed  to  him  its  whole  inner  life  and 
legal  hardness.     Free  from  the  sensual,  for  a  time  he  was  stubbornly  wedded  to  a 
lurrow  formalism,  which  made  him  a  daring  zealot  for  every  jot  of  Pharisaic  pre- 
ciaion,  even  to  intolerance.     After  he  left  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  we  tii'st  meet  him, 
*' young  man'  possibly  of  thirty,  standing  relentlessly  over  the  mangled  body  of 
Stephen.     Ilia  keen,  fur-reaching  eye  siiw  that  unless  the  Nazarene  heresy  were 
criislied  at  once,  it  must  be  fatal  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  his  zeal  to  crush  it  kept 
pace  with  his  quick  intellectual  caliber.     He  determined  to  lead  in  this  crusade,  a 
fanatic  as  to  the  tnulition  of  his  fatliers,  and  obtained  letters  of  authority  from  Tlie- 
opUilng^  the  High-Priest,  atid  chief  uf  tlie  Sanhedrin  ;  search-warrants  legalizing  his 
UiMy  exasperation  to   leave  no  home  safe  against  his  sharp  inquisition.     Hearing 
that  Clu'ist's  disciples  had  gathered  a  flock  in  Damascus,  he  caught  new  fire  ajid 
^^^^  to  their  slaugtjtcr.     That  city  was  140  miles  north-east  <»f  Jerusalem,  a  tive-or- 
8Mayrg'  journey,  but  he  (k'termined  to  drug  ineti  and  women  that  weary  distance  to 
pttnjsli   them.      Had  his  i>ower  equaled  his  liate,  his  hot  breath  had  tiaslied  like 
^^taiug  to  slay  every  Christian  in  the  great  Syrian  city.     But  to  reach  this  cage 
^***elean  birds,  he  must  speed  his  way  itcross  the  Jordan,  uver  the  hills  of  Bashan, 
^'^'^gli  the  burning  lands  of  Iturani,  and  pant  the  brow  of  Hermon.     He  seems 
^^^  to  have  met  Jesus  in  his  Jerusalem  ministry,  vet  he  liad  often  trmlden  in  his 
*^*^prints,  in  walking  its  streets,  climbing  the  Temple  liilh  ur  passing  its  gates. 
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Now,  he  ftwept  the  Baine  road  whicli  Jesus  harl  taken  when  he  came  from  Naz— 
aretb,   passing    Betliel    to   Jericlio,  and   on   to   Bethubara,  whei'e   Juhn    baptized^ 
Tlience  he  forced  his  way  up  to  hhie  Galilee,  where  Jesnt^  trod  the  wave,  openec^H 
tlie  eyes  of  the  bhiid,  and  unstopped  deaf  ears,  as  adder-like  iis  SauFs.  ^B 

Onward  he  pressed,  league  after  league,  over  ground  wliieh  the  sandals  of  our^ 
Lord  had  made  holy.  On  his  right  Gilead  loouied  up  in  majesty,  on  his  left  Talioi^- 
and  Ilennon,  hut  lie  t^aw  no  glorv  of  Traus^iignnition.  He  saw  not  a  foot*mark  o^" 
tlie  Lamb  of  God  in  the  way,  and  heard  no  lingering  eelioes  of  his  voice  amongsfc:; 
the  cedars  and  spurs  of  Lebanon.  As  he  crossed  the  limited  Pharpar  and  reached^ 
those  plains  of  Paradise  watered  by  many  fountains  and  the  golden  Abana,  a  worlc3t 
of  beauty  and  b]ot>m  tliirty  miles  long,  olive-yards  and  vineyards,  rich  fields  and  ii^^ 
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orehards  stretched  hefore  him.  Every  hue  of  Syrian  sunsldne  was  reflected  from 
their  glossy  foliage  and  fruit.  The  grape  hung  in  festoons,  the  apricot  bent  the 
tree^  the  peacli  and  pomegmnate,  the  prune  and  walnut  adorned  every  rod.  They 
rose  and  fell  in  turn  over  plain  and  declivity,  but  neither  to  tempt  his  appetite  n 
to  quench  his  thirst.  He  heard  nothing  but  tlie  mutterings  of  death  in  the  leav 
of  the  trees,  and  thiMed  only  for  a  stronger  cup,  tlie  wine  of  which  w^as  red,  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  saints,  till  its  fumes  should  make  liini  drunk  and  reel.  And  what 
was  it  to  him  that  the  distant  domes  and  towers  spoke  of  the  ancient  city  and  i 
founder,  the  grandson  of  Shem  ;  Avliat  that  it  was  a  way-mark  to  Abraham  on  thi 
road  to  Canaan,  1,900  years  liaek ;  or  that  Eli  broke  into  tears  before  it^  walls  for" 
the  woes  brought  upon  Israel  by  llazael,  in  slaying  men  and  women  in  cold  blood 
thei*e,  as  Saul  himself  would  do  ?  What  cared  he  that  David  had  captured  Dan^as- 
cus  for  Judea  1,000  years  ago  ?     lie  was  not  seeking  the.  relics  of  antiquity,  but  i 
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divine  pulse  tliat  had  jutst  begun  to  beat  in  the  new-born  Syrian  Cliurcli.     The  gkr- 

in^    skj  quivered  with  mohen  lieat ;  bnt  \m  tiery  epirit  made  it  hotter.     It  wa.s 

/ijg^Fi-noon,  just  when  his  vietiiits  were  at  midday  prayers,  imploring  mercy  on  their 
enemies;  and  tlje  mad  zealot  Itad  gone  far  eiiougli.  A  word  from  Christ  tlirew  the 
grate  of  heaven  open,  and  the  stui  in  the  lirmament  turned  pale.  The  Friend  of 
Stephen  had  patiently  watched  the  splendid  fanatic,  and  stepped  from  his  throne  to 
fi>rljid  his  trampling  one  saint  nndt-r  foot  in  that  Gentile  city,  Jerngalem  had 
6t;^i.ined  it&  hoary  old  ashes  with  tlie  blood  of  t!ic  Man  of  Sorrows  and  his  servant 
S^eplien,  and  not  one  drop  shonld  stain  the  streets  of  Damascus  that  day,  to  rob 
tlie   Holy  City  of  its  gory  notoriety. 

When  the  shower  of  istoiies  fell  upon  Steplien,  Jesus  felt  tlie  pangs,  and  now 
tlte  voice  of  double  tenderness  demanded:  *  8anl,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  F 

Stephen's  Savionr  told  Saul  that  he  was  *  apprehended/  made  a  prisoner  of  love, 

aiici    that  It  was  the  part  of  an  infuriated  ox  to  resist  and  drive  the  goads  deeper 

int<->   Ills  uuTi  flesh.     Thus  fettered  and  stricken  blind,  Saol  fell  to  the  ground,  pniy- 

ii'g'  :    'Lord,  what  wilt  tlion  have  me  to  do  V     For  the  tirst  time  the  gnilt  of  his  old 

life   burst  upon  liim,  and  lie  saw 

l^iii:i*^elf  the  *  chief  of  sinners,' 

^lind  to  ontside  life,  he  looked 

^"^tliin  now,  whei*e  an  unseen 

^'orld  bupst  upon  his  couseious- 

'^^se.      When    the   Ei&en   One 

«t<>oci  before  him  in  the  path  of 

ViKtr>n^  and  called  himself  '  Je- 

siis^^  a  holy  fear  crept  over  liis 

"€^slx  and  spirit,  a  touch  of  new 

*iie     changed    tlie    universe    to 

^^iu:i^     He  asked  not  what  his 

^^^^panions  in  orime  would  say, 
whether    the    authorities   at 

*'€im&iilem    would   wre^ik    their 

Vengt-auce    upon    him    for    his 
ure-ach  of  faith  as  an  apostate,— but  only  what  the  hated  Nazarene  wislied  him  to 
^o  !     lu  a  moment,  his  vjoleiiee  is  softened  into  inquiry,  his  fanaticism  into  sub- 
mission^ his  tyranny  into  manliness.     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !ie  becomes  a 
prodigy  of  saving  grace ;  a  brothi.»r  of  all  mankind  emerges  from  the  ringleader  of 
l*ersecutors,  a  thirteenth  Apostle  comes  to  the  birth  :  '  Born  out  of  due  time.- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PAUL    AND    GENTILE    MISSIONS. 


C^  AUUS  cavalcade  is  diRpersed  and  be  is  let]  stricken  and  lielpless,  that  U» 
^3?  liead  may  weep  In  a  dark  place  wliile  his  eyes  are  sealed.  Did  ever  man 
question  his  crest-fallen  soul  like  this  man,  in  the  home  of  Ananias?  TIte  talk 
that  he  hears  is  all  new,  and  the  strange  hymns  which  flnat  under  its  roof  awafeeo 
bidden  thonghts  in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  spirit.  The  disciples  who  waited 
for  his  prisons  and  cliains,  hear  that  he  is  the  blind  subject  of  Christian  hos- 
pitality, Yestei-day  he  fell  before  the  gate  a  ruined  sinner,  but  rose  a  consecrated 
saint — fell  a  butcher  of  the  saints^  rose  a  champion  Apostle.  Yesterday  morning  ha 
was  a  vulture  sailing  over  the  prey  on  whicli  lie  gloated  ;  to-day,  he  is  a  gentle  dove 
covei-ed  with  silver,  and  feathers  of  yellow  gold.  Outside  the  gate,  he  was  a  prowl- 
ing wolf;  in  the  home  of  Ananias,  a  trembling  lamb ;  for  the  slayer  of  w*onien  came 
out  of  tlie  baptistery  w^ith  his  heart  breaking  for  all  human  woe. 

After  three  days,  news  ran  tln-ough  the  city  that  he  was  at  the  synogt^ne. 
Why  was  he  there  ?  Let  us  see.  It  is  thronged,  and  crowds  gather  at  its  doors. 
Floods  of  eloquent  trutli  flow  from  a  strange  voice,  and  sound  out  a  strange  NanottB 
in  the  holy  oratory  of  tlie  synagogue.  This  reasoning  is  not  after  the  dialectics  of^ 
Ganuilie!,  it  is  like  vStephen's,  as  clear,  iis  warm,  as  conclusive.  The  old  apology  of 
that  martyr  haunts  him ;  Saul  is  wielding  Stephen's  old  logic  with  mighty  power- 
He  dares  to  say,  that  the  Crucified  is  the  Son  of  God!  Perhaps  his  mi nd*s  eye 
sees  the  face  of  the  martyr  shining  like  the  face  of  an  augel  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens.  Or  does  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  make  liis  penitence  elo<|nent? 
Ko  matter.  The  synngogue  rocks  with  excitement.  In  the  first  stupor  of  surjirise, 
the  Jews  ask:  *  Is  not  this  he  who  destroyed  the  Galileans?  This  is  not  the  fierce 
man  of  Tai*sus.  lie  could  not  frame  such  thoughts,  would  not  talk  so  wildly.*  Yet^ 
he  grows  warmer,  bolder,  broader,  lie  cites  the  Sacred  Kolls  from  Genesis  to  Mal- 
aclii  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Clirist,  Blank  astonishment  seizes  the  Jews;  thejr 
gather  in  knots  to  consult,  and  are  half -paralyzed.  Their  surprise  gives  place  to  iil^|| 
dignation.  Why  do  tliey  not  drag  him  forth,  cast  him  out,  put  him  to  deatli  ?  Bot^ 
he  moves  on  and  on  like  a  torrent,  clearer  and  stronger  than  ever;  until  he  comes 
to  tell  of  his  own  rescue  from  perdition.  As  he  gives  his  stoiy,  new  and  holy 
fire  makes  him  tretnble  from  head  to  foot  in  the  realities  of  one  who  is  saved^ 
when  he  cries  to  the  surging  crowd  :  *  I  wm  a  blai^phemer,  and  a  pei"secutor,  and 
overbearing;  l)Ut  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show^  fortli 
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aJl  long'Suflfcring,  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  shall  hereafter  believe  on  liim  to  life 

everlasting,' 

The  account  which  he  writes  of  his  early  Christian  life,  in  his  Epistle  to  tho 
OsilatianB,  shows  that  ho  now  spent  tliree  years  in  Arabia;  which,  by  Jewii^h  reckon- 
ing, might  mean  one  whole  year  with  a  part  of  two  othei-s.     A  veil  is  thrown  over 
cliis  Arabian  visit     Whether  the  name  designates  the  peiiiosula  of  Sinai,  boimded 
t^J  Egypt  and  the  npper  part  of  tlie  Red  Sea.  or  tlie  desert  north  of  t!iis,  or  the 
desert  of  Petraea  or  all  these  together,  is  not  known.    Most  likely  the  word  *  Arabia ' 
has  a  somewhat  local  meaning,  which  covei-s  Sinai  and  the  regions  adjacent,     Ara- 
b/an Jews  had  heard  the  Gospel  from  Peter  at  Pentecost,  and,  possibly,  having  been 
converted,  had  returned  to  their  own  country.     The  original  inhabitants  of  these 
Wi<i  districts  were  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose   religion   degenerated  into  a  sort 
of  fetich  idolatry*  and  amongst  these  Arabs,  Saul  was  to  outgrow  liis  cold  bigotry 
aad     narrow  traditions  into  a  broad  me^engcr  of  grac^  to  all  ordera  of  Gentiles. 
Ht5^     tells  us,  that  in  going  there  he  neither  consulted  Ids  own  inclinations  nor  tht^ 
wisl^es  of  others,  but  cheerfully  took  the  burden  laid  upon  him  by  Christ.     Tliis 
wa^     the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  he  must  be  severed  from  all  controlling  hnm;ui 
intl  m^iiences  until  he  passed  it  safely.     At  the  birthplace  of  the  Old  Covenant,  whit*b 
bu»*^nefi  with  fire,  he  must  study  the  ministry  of  deatli,  that  he  might  better  preach 
lilts      ]ife  of  the  New  Covenant*     Up  to  this  point  in  his  history,  his  great  strength 
l^r     in  the  fact,  that   he  owned  himself  without  reserve,  for  in  liis  intense  hate  his 
nn  j>criou8  will  had  been  the  regnant  center  of  his  being.     In  Arabia  he  must  put 
hn^^^elf  entirely  under  the  will  of  another.     As  a  strong  man,  he  held  the  new  truth 
^'^"^^Viout  wavering,  free  frtun  those  petty  suspicions  which  toruient  the  weak.     For 
hit  Hi  to  take  liberties  with  the  truth  would  be  disloyalty,  but  thorough  exploration 
^**     ^11  its  parts  would  give  its  whole  empire  a  unity,  which  must  correct  his  distor- 
tioriB  of  the  monil  law,  and  tutur  him  for  the  invincible  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
^^    W\\h  way  he  could  perfect  his  character,  and  prepare  for  action  on  a  large  scale; 
being  tirst  a  debtor  to  the  Jew  and  tlic  Greek,  the  polished  and  the  barbarian.     But 
^^  order  to  repay  the  whole  race,  he  must  go  tirst  to  Arabia. 

Had  he  gone  back  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  with  the  elder  Apostles,  their  prejudices 
*g^*"st  taking  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  miglit  have  chilled  him,  or  it  might  appear 
that  he  had  received  authority  from  them.  But  Jcsuk  kejit  him  apart  by  sending 
"im  to  those  solitary  granite  mountains  where  Moses,  the  head  of  tlie  law,  and  Elijah, 
the  head  of  the  prophets,  were  educated  for  their  work,  and  where  isolation  brought 
"'^  Under  the  absolute  dictation  of  his  Lord.  For  three  yeai*s  Christ  had  instructed 
tho  Twelve  pei*sonally,  and  Saul,  the  new  Apostle,  must  go  for  tlie  same  length  of 
"*^€?,  to  these  crags,  cliffs  and  wastes,  for  sclinnling  around  the  frowning  muimt, 
wilder  Christ's  exclusive  teaching.  He  had  now  rejected  his  former  interprctati^m 
^^  Moses,  and  so  at  Sinai  he  must  learn  anew  wlmt  the  Lawgiver  meant,  ae  quoted  by 
°*^'phen:  'A  Prophet  will  God  raise  up  to  you,  him  shall  ye  hear/     lie  could  liettir 
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learn  this  on  the  holj  ground  whicli  luid  quaked  in  blackness  and  tempest.  Saul 
should  study  the  Gospel  where  tlie  Law  was  given,  and  obtain  full  knowledge  of  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  where  God  had  ordained  tliat  there  can  be  no  remission  of  sin 
without  blood-shedding.  When  e^liiierl,  instructed,  and  strengthened  under  the 
shade  of  Sinai,  he  would  be  ready  to  ascend  Calvary.  Tlie  trumpet  I'esounding 
around  the  legal  moimt,  should  teacli  liim  how  to  press  another  trumpet  to  his  lips 
and  proelaim  the  voice  of  other  words,  with  a  gelf-coniseious  joy  which  should  exult 
in  the  cry :  *  Thanks  be  to  God  who  uiaketi  us  to  triumph  in  every  place.' 

At  the  end  of  his  Arabian  life  he  returned  to  Damascus,  where  lie  was  assailed 
by  his  foes,  who  were  maddened  against  him ;  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Jerusalem, 
His  preaching  forced  the  Jews  to  re-examine  their  own  faith,  and  they  plotted 
his  assassination  at  tlie  opening  of  his  Apostolic  career.  His  Chrietian  brethren 
kept  him  secret  mitil  night,  and  when  the  streets  and  walla  of  the  city  were  under 
elose  guard,  they  let  him  down  in  a  net,  or  rope-hasket,  from  a  window  in  the  walU 
<ipening  into  a  house  inside  the  city.  Stealing  from  the  eyes  of  men  whom  he  fain 
would  bless,  for  the  tirst  time  the  world's  Apostle  flew  for  his  life.  When  lowered 
into  the  outer  darkness,  as  into  a  well,  he  grasped  the  rope^  but  lie  could  hear  his 
own  heai*t  beat;  and  what  thoughts  trooped  through  his  soul  at  that  sad  moment! 
lie  came  to  that  city  to  lash  by  the  wrists  Christ's  disciples  in  gangs,  and  now  flew  to 
a  rope  for  his  own  deliverance,  that  he  might  preach  that  Christ  to  all.  Then,  he 
would  cage  all  the  saints  in  prison,  to  kill  them  ;  bnt  now,  how  gladly  lie  cramps  him- 
self into  a  basket  to  save  his  own  life  that  he  may  make  more  disciples.  Isaialrs  figure 
presents  him  to  us  as  *  a  wild  bull  caught  in  a  net'  at  last;  and,  pos'$ibly.  the  hands 
that  drop  him  to  the  ground  are  those  whicli  lie  intended  to  enchain.  He  groped  his 
way  through  the  dark,  with  only  a  star  here  and  there  to  shed  a  ray  on  his  path,  as  if 
poetic  justice  reminded  him  by  contrast  of  his  noon- tide  persecution.  He  trod  upon 
his  own  dark  plots  at  every  step,  and  no  chapter  in  his  history  would  so  stir  our  hearts 
as  the  record  of  his  tlioughts  when  he  repassed  the  spot  where  Christ  smote  him  to 
the  earth.  Did  he  look  into  the  heavens  now  to  see  them  re-open  1  O  !  what 
would  he  have  given  then  for  one  more  glimpse  of  the  Son  of  man !  And  how 
wakeful  was  the  ear  of  his  heart,  to  catch  one  whisper  of  his  voice.  He  tells  us 
himself  (Gal  i,  18)  that  he  desired  to  see  Peter.  For  what?  He  has  concealed 
his  heart  musings.  But  for  once,  he  wanted  to  look  the  honest  boatman  in  the 
face ;  to  catch  the  wondrous  story  of  redemption  from  a  fresh  memory  and  a  full 
heart.  His  soul-musings  must  have  been  wonderful  as  he  made  his  way  back 
through  Palestine.  On  reaching  'The  Place  of  Stoning,'  liard  by  the  Damascus 
gate  of  Jerusalem,  where  lie  first  breathed  out  threatening  and  slaughter,  what  were 
his  thoughts?  Did  he  plek  up  a  stone  there,  to  see  if  it  still  bore  tlie  stain  of 
Stephen's  blood?  Did  he  bury  his  face  in  his  *  cloak'  and  sob,  where  he  had 
watched  the  clothes  of  those  who  stoned  Stephen?     That  luid  been  Paul-like. 

Saul  came  back  to  the  Holy  City  another  man.     He  longed  to  nestle  in  the 
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^warm  love  of  those  whom  he  Iiad  hated,  and  sought  to  juhi  them.  Three  years  had 
proTed  his  conversion  thorough,  and  lie  made  not  for  the  home  of  his  old  tutor,  nor 
<lid  he  seek  for  Onkelos,  the  coming  author  of  the  Targuni,  who  liad  mt  at  his  side 
in  the  great  school  as  Gauiah'urs  pupil.  But  he  went  directly  to  the  disciples  of 
» Jesus.     The  Jews  had  once  reposed  cuntidence  in  Iiim  and  promised  him  a  brilliant 
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luture^  now  they  had  turned  tlieir  hacks  upon  him,  and  he  met  a  cold  reception 
^^onggt  the  Christians.  They  suspected  him.  Luke  says;  *  All  were  afraid  of 
"^^,  Hot  l>elieving  that  lie  was  a  disciple.'  He  had  been  so  furious  against  them  that 
'i^Bame  wiis  odious,  and  they  feared  to  be  entrapped  in  some  horrible  plot.  In  this 
atUiOfepliere  of  distnist,  the  delicate  love  and  heroic  courage  of  tliat  choice  spirit, 
^^iT^al^as,  took  liim  by  the  handj  led  him  to  the  Apostlee,  and  told  them  all  the 
V^ticiilars  of  his  conversion.     They  saw  that  his  vision  was  no  creation  of  his  brain, 
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and  tlmt  the  words  of  Jesus  to  him  were  no  note  of  his  imagination,  but  that  in  trutli 
he  had  become  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Barnabai*  silenced  the  fears  of  the  brethren,  and 
Saul  was  welcomed  by  Peter  and  James,  onr  Lord^s  brother,  whom  he  now  met  for 
the  first  time.  The  new  Apostle  begao  at  once  to  build  up  the  faith  where  he  had 
sought  its  destruction,  until  the  Grecian  Jews  threatened  his  life.  This  latter  fact 
shows  how  thoroughly  his  three  years'  study  of  Christian  truth  had  subordinated  his 
Jewish  attainments  to  the  service  of  Clirist,  Saul  had  ne%^er  met  the  Son  of  Mary 
in  the  metropolis,  but  their  eyes  had  looked  upon  the  same  men,  and  now  their  feet 
had  passed  the  same  streets  on  tlie  same  errand  of  love,  and  their  hearts  had  become 
the  treasury  of  tlie  same  trutlis. 

Saul  remained  in  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days  (Gal.  i,  19) ;  and  then  his  brethren 
saved  his  life  a  second  time,  by  sending  him  to  Tarsng,  where,  most  likely,  he  estab- 
lished the  cimrclies  in  Cilicia.  Meanwhile,  persecution  had  driven  certain  disciples 
to  Antioch,  which  wa«  now  to  become  a  great  center  for  the  8pi*ead  of  the  Gospel^ 
to  which  work  the  Apostle  should  devote  the  best  thirty  ^ears  of  his  life.  For 
this  work  Christ  had  edoeated  this  great  workman.  Eighty  yeai*s  w^ere  spent  by 
Moses  in  his  education,  forty  in  the  academies  of  Egypt,  and  forty  in  the  desert  of 
Horeb,  for  a  third  forty  years'  work,  in  making  a , nation  from  a  mob  of  slaves. 
Jesus  spent  thirty  years  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  three,  and  it  was  meet  that 
his  greatest  Apostle  should  .spend  the  same  length  of  time  in  preparing  to  lead 
the  Gentile  world  to  tlie  foot  of  his  cross.  Some  of  the  disciples  who  fir^t  visited 
Antioeh  were  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  the  very  hot-bed  of  woi^sbip  offered  to 
Venus ;  others  were  of  Gyrene,  a  Greek  city  on  the  African  coast  between  Carthage 
and  Egypt,  These  first  preached  to  the  JewB  in  Antioeh,  then  turned  to  the 
Gentiles  and  a  great  number  believed.  Acts  xi,  21,  Ilere  the  iii^t  battle  fcjr 
Christ  with  unmixed  paganism  was  w^aged,  and  the  first  purely  Gentile  Church  wa> 
formed  entirely  outside  of  all  Judaizing  iiirtuenees.  Tliis  event  shaped  the  future  of 
Christianity,  proving  that  'The  field  is  tlie  world.'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  Church 
was  founded  without  the  aid  of  an  Apostle,  by  converted  Hellenist  Jews,  who  had 
not  heard  the  parable  of  the  sower  ;  for  Barnabas  and  another  Cypriot  convert  had 
built  up  this  first. Gentile  Church  in  the  great  Syrian  capital  These  very  irregular 
and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  primitive  Baptists  have  greatly  shocked 
certain  prelatical  partict;.  But  they  must  bear  up  under  the  affliction  in  some  way, 
for  at  last  it  will  certainly  appear  that  a  siniple,  immersed  Evangelist,  confirmed  the 
first  Church  ever  called  ^Christian/  Kay,  so  great  was  the  ingathering  that  Bar* 
nabas  was  compelled  to  go  from  Antioeh  to  Tarsus,  in  search  of  Saul  to  help  him  in 
the  great  harvest-field,  Antioeh  was  all  inquiry  ;  and  the  broad  nature  of  Barnabas 
saw  that  the  issue  must  be  met  by  a  man  of  wide  conceptions,  earnest  convictions,  and^ 
liberal  sympathies ;  a  man  with  full  knowledge  of  human  natura,  cool,  courageoufi^H 
cosmopolitan ;  dead,  as  far  as  possible,  to  crude  and  timid  preferences  for  race  and 
nationality;  wiio,  iu  earnest  and  without  doubt,  could  clearly  and  sharply  define  th| 
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new  faith,  Hcnct^  he  passed  by  all  the  consLnn^ativc  Baptists  at  Jerusalem,  and  made 
no  mistake  in  bri noting  the  radical  young  Tarsian  to  be  captain  of  the  Lord's  Geti- 
tiJe   host. 

Antioch  had  a  population  of  about  500,000,  being  inferior  only  to  Rome  and 
Alo>Landria.  But,  as  the  third  city  in  the  empire  it  vied  with  these  in  niagnitieenee, 
4$to.t^o,  luxury,  wealth,  art  and  brilliant  culture,  being  called  the  *  Queen  of  the  East.' 
Y^^^  it  was  the  home  of  every  thing  vile,  Renan^  the  skeptic,  names  it,  *Tho  cap- 
it^.!  of  all  lies,  and  the  sink  of  every  description  of  infamy.'  It  knew  notliing  of 
ti*i.Tt:li  or  purity,  it  was  unbridled  in  its  debaucheries,  atheistic  in  its  philosophy,  and 
v^xal^ar  in  it«  pleasures  and  worship.  Its  wit  was  sharp  and  its  squibs  scurrilous, 
vfrtxi€^h  accounts  for  the  derisive  nickname  coined  there,  '  Christians  ;'  and  the  sights 
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l^i'petmted  at  ite  slirines  were  ribald,  nay,  shocking  beyond  degree.     This  was  the 
battltj-tield  chosen  by  Jesus  for  the  tirst  real  clash  of  arms  between  his  Gospel  and 
^li^    Gentile  gods,  and  Saul  was  hi^  chosen  missionary.     However  small  the  com- 
pany of  disciples  within  its  walls  at  this  time,  witli  this  Apostle  as  their  leader, 
Antioch  soon  planted  all  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  became  the  world's  pulpit  for 
trie  cross.     Even  then  it  gave  promise  of  the  day  when  Ignatina  was  to  pass  its 
ptes  to  seal  the  truth  with  his  blocMl,  in  tlie  Roman  ampliittieater     Chrysostom 
^as  to  be  bom  there,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  rit^en  King  in  Constantinople ;  and  there 
IDO.CHX)  men  were  to  bind  tlie  sacred  name  of  derision  to  their  hearts ;  and  above 
WMbere  Bible  theology  and  Gospel  songs  were  to  be  fninied  for  the  inspimtion  of 
""'''^ce.     From  tlie  day  that  8anl  entered  Antioch,  the  faith  of  Christ  cut  every 
^Wifjg^tring  which  bound  it  to  Mosaisni,  and  this  city  became  the  birth-home  of  a 
"  ^  Ohristian  nobility,  into  which  all  bloods  and  races  were  fused,  in  the  name  of 
'^'     That  was  a  strange  cry  which  this  embassador  raised  iti  Antioch,  when  lie 
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CiUIed  her  satiristi?  and  wits,  lier  rhetoricians  and  militarv  men,  her  quacks  and 
necromancers,  her  buffoons  and  dancing  girls,  to  '  Beliold  the  Lamb,*  But  he  co(H 
tinned  in  this  toil  for  *a  whole  year/  and  u  'great  nmldtude  believed/  A  famine 
occurred  in  Judea  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  and  collections  were  taken  up  in 
Antioch  and  other  Gentile  churches  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem. These  contributions  were  sent  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  A.  D.  45; 
this  was  the  Apostle's  sec(Hid  visit  after  his  conversion,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
returned  to  Antioch  ;  from  tlicnce  he,  Barnabas,  and  Jolin  Mark,  went  forth  on  the 
Apostle's  First  Great  Missiuiutry  Expedition. 

When  Columbus  left  tlie  liiirliur  of  Vn\o^  with  two  small  caravels,  no  sutiH 
momi  resuhs  hung  in  the  balance  as  those  w^iich  imjxsnded  when  Barnabas  and 
Saul  left  all  tluvt  was  dear  to  them  in  Antioch.  They  must  first  go  to  Seleucia, 
the  sea-port  of  Antioch,  fourteen  Uiiles  west,  and  tive  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Orontes,  to  take  ship  for  tlie  Island  of  Cypnis,  for  from  that  black-saud 
beach  the  ark  of  the  world  must  Ixs  knnched.  The  Mediterranean  had  now 
bect>me  the  highwiiy  of  civilization,  ideas  and  empire,  as  well  as  of  commerce;  and 
they  sailed  about  a  liundred  miles,  when  they  landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  island  whei-e 
Christ  %vrought  signs  and  wonders  by  the  Go8]>el.  Here,  tlie  great  Apostle  dropped 
the  name  of  Sanl,  and  was  known  tliereafter  only  as  Paul  or  Paulus,  Some  think 
tliat  the  Rinnan  name  was  assumed  to  conciliate  Gentile  prejudice,  hut  more  likely 
this  had  lieen  his  Komau  name  from  child!iood,  while  auu:*ngst  the  Hebi'ews  lie  ha 
been  known  as  Saul.  From  that  time  tlie  sacred  story  changes,  Paul  taking  high^ 
rank.  He  is  no  longer  second  to  Barnabas,  as  at  Antioch,  but  he  takes  precedenc 
and  now  we  read  of  'I*aul  and  Barnabas,'  not  only  the  order  of  names  beings 
revei^sed,  but  Barnabas  falls  into  the  Ijackgrouud  and  Paul  becomes  t!ie  great  %ur^ 
on  the  glowing  cimvas,  by  land  and  sea.  V 

No  etory  could  be  more  enchanting  or  instructive  than  that  of  following  Paul 
through  his  three  great  missionary  tours,  but  this  our  limits  forbid.     Nothing  in 

history  is  so  enriched,  excepting  the  life  of  Jesus. 
It  is  an  insj)ired  piiiu>nuna.  The  account  cover 
60  many  hmds,  tongues,  cUmrttes  and  civil izatioi 
that  it  opens  the  ancient  world  to  us.  His  vario0 
methods  of  travel,  his  many  companions,  the  &ni 
less  phases  in  which  he  met  every  possible  develo| 
nient  of  Judaism  and  paganism,  his  devious  styles 
of  preaching,  his  orders  of  controversy,  the  nnfold- 
ings  of  old  truths  and  the  mvelation  of  new,  hiH 
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nameless  sufferings  and  successes,  are  themes  preg 
naiit  with  importance,  and  every  temptation  presses  to  their  full  treatment.     But 
self-denial  imposes  silence  here,  as  well  as  upon  his  numerous  Church  orgamzatiooM 
especially  those  to  whom  he  addreseed  his  wonderful  Epistlefi^  as  the  Galatiaus,  the 
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Philippiaiis,  tlie  Thessalonians,  tbe  Cormtliians,  the  Ephesians  and  others;  together 
wth  their  contents  and  the  circumstances  which  called  them  into  existence.  All 
-this,  with  nmch  more,  mu&t  be  umitted,  until  we  meet  him  on  a  culd,  murky 
Jjfovember  morning,  at  the  close  of  his  great  v^oyage  and  shipwreck.  His  wonderful 
life's  work  was  substantially  done  when  he  stood  shivering  with  tiiat  wretehed 
oup  of  two  hundred  and  aeventy-six  souls,  on  that  tongue  of  land  now  known  as 
fc^t.  PauTs  Bay,  on  Malta.  Bruised,  shelterless  and  haggard,  they  stood  near  the 
jTADadland  where  'two  seas  met,*  in  a  more  signiticjmt  sense  than  is  indicated  by  cur- 
x-^nts  and  shoals  on  a  dangerous  sea-coast.  There,  while  liuddled  together  in  a 
jl>eiting  rain,  and  drenclied  in  sea-water,  Paul  and  his  party,  hungry  and  benumbed 
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witlj  cold,  gatliered  a  heap  of  brush  and  made  a  fire.     Hut  a  chilled  viper  had  been 

miisvlttingly  thrown  with  tlje  sticks  into  tbe  bhize.     Blistered  with  heat,  tbe  reptile 

(hrti*d  ont  in  auger  and  fastened  its  poisonous  fangs  on  Paul's  hand.     He  coolly 

riiook  it  off  again  into  the  lire  and  remained  unhurt :  a  fit  type  of  the  victory  wbicli 

t^'a/ted  him  at  Rome,  where  God  wonid  shortly  beat  down  Siitan  under  Ids  feet. 

On  reaching  Puteoli,  in  Italy^  the  news  of  his  arrival  quickly  flew  to  Kouie,  a  dis- 

''^nee  Qf  ji  hundred  and  forty  miles  wbicli  he  must  travel  in  chains  over  the  immortal 

'^Ppiikw  Way.     And  yet,  no  conqueror  in  triumph,  no  Emperor  in  purple,  had  ever 

(^^*A   over  this  pavetuent,  on  whom  such  treiuendous  results  hong  in  Roman  des- 

^-^'         When  forty  miles  from  Ronie  tliey  came  to  Appii  Forum,  at  the  end  of  flie 

^^^       "which  ran  through  the  Pontiuo   Marshes.     Tlierc  they  were  met  and  wel- 

'necj  jjy  ^  company  of  disciples  from  the  Eternal  City.     A  few  miles  farther  on, 

^^Ofid  group  of  Roman  brethren  met  and  greeted  them,  at  the  Three  Taverns 


where  the  road  from  Actiutn  came  into  the  main  road,  and  whoi'e  multitudes  ol 
travelers  met. 

Wlien  the  Apostle  saw  that  he  had  a  home  in  tlie  hearts  of  so  many  whom  he 
!iad  never  before  seen  in  the  flesh,  lie  '  thanked  God  and  took  courage/  Th« 
thought  that  he  must  enter  Rome,  a  inu8.s  of  two  millione  of  people  from  all  lands 
a  prisoner,  unknown  and  nearly  alone,  may  Imve  dampened  and  even  stifled  hi 
coinpanionahle  soul  with  a  sense  of  that  unutterable  loneliness  which  is  never 
deeply  felt  as  in  a  crowd.  But  when  the  great  city  burst  upon  his  sight  from  tli 
Alban  Hills,  and  he  found  a  band  uf  faithful,  redeemed  souK  on  his  right  and 
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his  left,  tlie  old  Jerusalem-Philippian-Ephesian  tire  glowed  anew  in  his  brave  spirit, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  strong  to  preach  the  fiospel  at  Rome  also.  Thus,  in  the 
month  of  Miireh,  in  the  Eleventh  j^ear  of  Nero's  reign,  and  the  sixty-second  of  that 
Christ,  whose  lie  was  and  whom  he  served,  the  immortal  tent-maker  passed  throutrli 
the  Carpenian  Gate,  to  save  the  Eternal  City. 

That  day  Julius  delivered  his  precirnis  cliarge  to  Bnnris  Afranius,  the  Prefect 
of  the  PriBtorian  Ouard,  a  lunnane  and  honest  ofticer,  who  made  his  report  to  thcl 
imperial  court.      The  illustrious  prisoner,  however,  was  permitted   to   dwell   bsJ 
himself  in  his  own  hired  house,  within  the  limits  of  the   Praetorian  quarter,  still 
linked  to  his  guard  by  his  humiliating  chain.     He  had  been  in  Rome  but  three  daj 
when  he  sought  a  conference  widi  the  principal  officers  of  the  seven  synagoguJ 
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tl:!^:^— e,  before  whom  he  desired  to  lay  his  case  for  consultation.  They  assured  him 
tlx^  "t  they  had  received  no  communication  concerning  him  from  Jerusalem,  although 
th^^^^y  knew  that  his  sect  was  in  bad  repute  every  where.  Yet,  they  assembled  on  an 
a;|>;ji>oii)ted  day  to  hear  hira  expound  its  doctrines  in  his  own  lodgings :  a  practice  which 
h^^  <;ontinued  for  two  whole  year^,  for  the  benetit  of  all  who  wished  to  bear  him. 
It  S  ^  clear  also,  from  his  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  that  he  met  with  much  snc- 
e^^^^  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Rome;  some  of  his  converts  being  found  in  Csesar^s 
liO^u:!  eehold.  It  is  not  now  easy  to  determine  the  exact  district  to  which  his  person  was 
lixirxited,  as  the  Prastorian  camp  was  outside  the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  of  the 
Fo^tmrth  Mile-stone,  The  Preetorium  \vm  the  head-qnarters  of  the  Roman  inilitary 
g-O'-^^^mar,  and  the  camp  so  called  at  Rome,  was  created  by  Tilierius,  before  whose 
ti^TMix^  the  trooi>s  were  lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  direct  Scripture  narrative  concerning  Paurs  career  closes  with  his  arrival 

at    TrSome,  and  the  statement  that  he  remained  there  ^two  years.'     But  the  various 

a^llmxeions  and  references  made  io  his  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  indicate  that  he 

^;^a&    releaaed  A.  D.  63-64,  and  that  after  this  be  traveled  through  Asia  Minor,  Crete, 

Mo.c5edoriia»  Greece ;  and  many  think  that  he  vis^ited  Spain,  and  some,  that  be  planted 

Clr^--istianity  in  Britain.     The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  retnrned  to  Rome  voluntarily, 

as   x^'e  have  no  liint  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  arrest,  nor  of  imy  charge  against 

l*5xx^-     That  he  finally  endured  martyrdom  there  is  clear;  some  think  as  early  as 

A.^    D.  64,  while  others  put  tlie  date  as  late  as  A.  D.  6S.     When  a  prisoner,  he  was 

comforted  hy  the  presence  of    Luke,  Timothy,  Aristarcbus  of  Thessalonica,  and 

E  j>^phra6,  a  Colossian  ;  also  by  Mark^  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  Tychicus,  of  Asia. 

It  IB  difficult  to  account  fur  the  long  delay  of  Ids  first  hearing  befoi*e  the  Emperor. 

But  tliese  two  years  were  not  lost ;  as   lie  expresses  it,  they  turned   out  '  for  the 

ftirtlierance  of  t!ie  Gospel'     The  cliarges  sent  by  Festus  were,  most  likely,  lost  in 

the   shipwreck ;  and  if  so,  mnch  time  would  l»e  consumed  in  waiting  for  a  duplicate 

^opy  from  CflBsarea,     The  slowness  of  his  accusers  to  appear  against  him,  because  of 

the  kno^Ti  weakness  of  their  case,  was  dlKhearteniuf^  to  bina,  as  well  as  the  lotig 

delavB  in  the  course  of  Roman  law  at  its  fastest  pace;  meanwhile,  false  brctbmn 

were  studiously  adding  affliction  to  his  bonds,  by  persecnting  his  converts,  and  he 

"Was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  friends. 

^e  may  as  well  dismiss  the  legend  fif  hnrrors  in  the  Mmnertinc  Prison,  m 
^tieof  those  fictions  which  will  not  bear  the  ligltt  of  liistory.  His  sufferings  sank 
^^per  than  the  shudderings  of  the  body  in  a  dark  and  wet  dungeon,  %idiose  walls 
'fene  gfQ^i  blocks  of  tufa  anchored  together  by  clamps  of  iron,  and  where  every 
^^^"  Was  chilled  for  want  of  his  *  cloak.'  We  know  tluit  lie  was  sick  iu  person,  and 
^'"  he  was  ilhtreated  by  TiejLdlinus,  the  wretch  who  followed  Burriis,  as  Cliief 
^^Han  Prefect.  How  many  sighs  he  lieavtd  in  secret  !»cfore  God  we  never 
^  ^^ow,  till  we  read  the  stains  on  the  immortal  page  which  Jehovah  keeps.  But 
^*^xee  in  history  brings  down  to  us  such  a  touch  of  melanelioly  as  we  hear  in  the 
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ery :  *  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  rae,  but  all  men  forsook  me/  Some 
think  that  while  a  prisoner  he  had  influenced  siicli  men  as  Linns,  who  was  to  lie  the 
pastor  at  Rome,  PriideuB,  the  &on  of  a  senator,  and  Claudia,  a  British  senator.  One 
almost  wishes  that  this  opinion  may  not  be  correct,  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  him.  In  his  Roman  captivity  he  looked  back  upon  the  past, 
and,  at  least,  found  himself  Christdikc  in  tliis,  that  just  as  all  the  A]K>6tles  fled  from 
Jesus  in  his  peril,  so  his  chief  Apostle  was  left  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  They 
abandoned  an  old  and  grey-headed  man  to  captivity  and  martyrdom,  in  an  ungener- 
ons  and  dastardly  manner,  instead  of  defending  him  as  eager  and  staunch  friends. 
Still,  wo  ai^  scarcely  surprised  at  tlieir  fear,  when  exile  and  sword  threatened  tliem, 
ftir  the  Roman  Cliristians  suffered  ruthless  pei'secution.  Yet,  Paul  proved  his  largest 
liberty  by  his  chains.  The  world  had  been  riveted  in  breathless  attention,  while  he 
crossed  its  mountains  and  seas,  crying  with  the  Baptist ;  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  I ' 
Even  in  his  captivity  all  was  animation.  His  prison-home  gives  us  glimpses  of 
his  fortitude,  heroism,  and  true  leaderBhip  as  a  cliampion  of  the  tnith.  Fetters 
weigh  him  down,  and  the  sword,  half-drawn  from  its  slieath.  gleams  before  him,  and 
with  a  rude  soldier  chained  to  his  arm,  he  keeps  his  pen  busy  for  Christ.  In  an 
important  sense  he  did  more  for  Christ  wlien  in  bonds  than  wiien  in  foil  liberty. 
Luther  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Wartbnrg,  till  he  could  give  Germany  a  popular  Bible ; 
Bunyan  passed  twelve  years  in  his  *den '  at  Bedford,  till  he  could  set  all  ages  dream- 
ing of  heaven  ;  and  it  was  meet  that  Paul  should  illuminate  and  coniirm  the  faith  of 
churches  to  be  formed  in  all  lands  while  time  lasts.  Unable  to  go  from  land  to 
land,  his  pen  gave  the  world  tlie  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  the  Letters  to  the 
Philippians  and  the  Colossians,  witli  his  queen  Epistle  to  tlie  Epliesians ;  also,  those 
to  Philemon,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus.  It  is  scarcely  too  mucii  to  say,  that  whUe 
a  prisoner  he  did  more  for  the  unborn  centuries,  than  all  the  rest  of  his  life  did  for 
that  in  which  he  lived ;  for  under  his  Master,  he  erected  a  new  world  of  moral 
thouglit,  language  and  life  for  the  human  race. 

These  peerless  lettei*s  have  iiourly  instructed  the  ignorant,  strengthened  the 
weak,  and  consoled  the  comfortless  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  They  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  small  in  hulk,  that  a  child  can  handle  them,  yet  so  simple  in 
structure  that  a  peasant  can  make  them  his  own.  They  have  created  a  world-wide 
literature,  which  puts  the  scholarship  of  the  world  under  tribute,  for  they  still  pix>- 
duce  the  profoundest  thouglit  ever  known  to  man.  For  beauty  and  fragrance,  they 
are  so  many  '  beds  of  spices  \ '  for  fullness  and  wealth,  so  many  exhaustless  mines. 
Mankind  stands  a  debtor  at  tlie  door  of  Paul's  prison-house,  whence  he  gave  out 
these  lioly  sheets,  and  will  never  be  able  to  pay  its  debt  to  their  high  culture  an(L 
mighty  inspiration. 
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tJjoy  perish  throiigli  wisdom,'  Moreover,  pagan  influence  was  sustained  by  the 
military  service,  and  as  Christians  would  not  enlist,  their  faith  was  not  national,  and 
they  were  accounted  enemies  of  the  State,  rebelliousj  obstinate,  for  which  Statecraft 
put  them  to  tlie  sword.  They  would  not  drink  in  honor  of  the  Emperor's  birth- 
day, which  proved  them  unsocial  and  haters  of  society, — they  treated  the  gods  with 
contempt,  whicli  proved  their  ignorance, — they  publicly  adored  an  invisible  God, 
which  proved  them  guilty  of  sedition,— and  when  adoration  of  Christ  was  forbidden 
they  worshiped  liiin  privately,  which  proved  them  secret  plotters  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  reasoning  could  not  be  answered,  but  they  could  be  hated.  Whatever 
they  did  was  legally  wrong,  the  law  demanded  their  condemnation,  and  the  cahnest 
officer  was  the  most  cruel  in  exacting  absolute  obedience.  As  guilds,  clubs,  or 
associations,  they  could  select  a  patron  divinity,  but  he  must-  take  some  visible  f onn, 
or  they  must  be  treated  as  godless. 

Paganism  was  stronger  under  the  Empire  than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of 
gods  was  increased  rather  than  diminished.  No  place  was  without  its  deity.  The 
exchange,  the  home,  the  work-shop,  the  palace,  the  wood  and  the  wheat-fleld  had  its 
divinity,  its  humiliation  and  its  festival  A  woman  in  social  life  was  not  respected 
who  did  not  bring  gifts  to  some  sacred  image,  or  fane,  or  faun.  At  her  betrothal, 
her  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  children,  the  death  of  any  in  lier  household,  she  was 
eqnall)'  devout.  Uhlhorn  says  :  '  There  was  the  goddess  Lueina,  wlio  watched  over 
t!ie  birth  of  a  child  ;  Candelifera,  in  whose  honor  at  such  a  time  candles  are  lighted; 
Runiina,  who  attended  its  nursing ;  Nundina,  who  was  invoked  on  the  ninth  day 
when  the  name  was  given ;  Potina  and  Educa,  who  accustomed  it  to  food  and  drink. 
The  day  when  the  child  first  stepped  upon  the  ground  was  consecrated  to  Statina ; 
Abeona  taught  it  to  walk  ;  Farinus  to  lisp ;  Locutinus  to  talk ;  Cunina  averted  from 
it  the  evil  enchantments  lying  in  the  cradle.^ ,  Then  there  was  the  god  of  the  Boil, 
the  door,  the  stable,  the  ship,  the  prison  and  even  of  tlie  brothel.  Every  thing  in 
turn  had  its  sacred  side.  Hill  and  dale,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter,  equally  demanded  a  sacrifice  from  prince  and  peasant,  so  that  in  some 
places  there  were  nmre  gods  than  men. 

This  politico-religious  trend  accounts  for  the  craze  which  frenzied  the  popular 
mind  in  the  deification  of  the  Emperors.  At  Athens,  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
Greek  still  animated  a  subjugated  people,  hut  at  Ephesus,  the  center  of  Asiatic 
Greek  culture  and  Roman  imperial  rule,  we  see  paganism  in  its  true  light  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  government.  Thus,  the  sphere  of  divinity  could  be  reached  with 
ease  from  the  Oriental  eulttis^  where  the  deeds  of  the  heroic  and  illostrious  won  the 
popular  assent  to  deification.  We  conteum  the  thought  that  any  man  can  rest  a 
vital  faith  in  his  fellow,  as  God,  But  when  the  Senjite  decreed  Ctesar  a  divinity, 
and  erected  temples  to  his  honor  during  his  life-time^  the  wish  of  the  people  gave 
validity  to  the  decree,  because  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  temporal 
power,  political  peace,  and  unbroken  sway  over  the  nations.     The  soldier  worshiped 
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the  Emperor  from  motives  of  patriotism,  the  freedman  because  he  had  conferred 
liberty  upon  his  class,  the  statesman  as  the  source  of  his  promotion^  and  the  provin- 
cial as  the  guardian  of  his  secnrity.  Caesar-worship  took  deep  root  in  the  soil  of 
self-interest  and  gratitude^  while  the  deified  Emperor  bestowed  fresh  privileges 
upon  his  adoring  subjects,  centralizing  the  public  interests,  and  binding  all  closer  to 
his  person  and  prerogatives.  He,  therefore,  gave  general  unity  to  the  common 
faith,  for  the  whole  Empire  found  in  him  the  center  of  its  universal  bliss,  the  Em- 
peror-god being  its  veritable  Poxtifex  Maximus.  The  necessary  result  was,  that  a 
crime  against  this  deity  was  a  crime  against  the  State,  which  could  not  long  be 
brooked,  but  put  the  life  of  each  dissenter  in  peril.  The  essence  of  paganism  was 
rite,  and  not  faith,  so  that  the  priest  presided  at  the  ceremony  which  the  magistrate 
enforced.  This  made  the  struggle  sharp  between  the  prnices  of  tins  world  and  the 
Lord  of  souls.  The  Gospel  claimed  divine  origin,  it  branded  paganism  as  human  or 
infernal,  to  be  cast  aside,  while  it  was  enthroned  in  the  heart ;  there  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  end  to  such  a  struggle  until  the  stronger  overthrew  the  weaker. 

Still  another  thing.     There  was  an  awakening  of  new  ideas,  a  strong  under- 
current of  skepticism  mixed  with  all  this  pagan  cult,  for  its  traditions  were  derided 
as  well  as  doubted.     Amongst  the  intellectual  classes,  its  legends  were  mocked,  its 
gods  sneered  at,  and  its  fables  ridiculed.     Menander  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  but  said 
that  they  did  not  'care  for  liiui.'     Otliers  derided  their  pretensions,  made  sport  of 
their  pronglcss  tridents,  and  either  laughed  at  the  whiz  of  their  thunder-bolts,  or 
defied  them  as  myths,  witiiout  existence  p^r  m\     Yet  thoee  who  treated  them  ^ith 
contempt  were  made  obedient  by  fanatical   fear,  superstition   working  in   tliera 
davish  hypocrisy.     In  the  Senate  itself  Ctesar  boldly  proclaimed  himself  an  unbe- 
i/ever;  but  he  never  felt  safe  in  his  chariot  without  repeating  a  magical  talismanic 
word.     Augustus  rejected  the  gods,  yet  all  the  day  long  he  was  afraid,  if  he  put  his 
^oe  on  the  wi*ong  foot  in  the  morning ;  and  Pliny,  a  practical  atheist,  pinned  his 
^^tlx  to  absurd  charms.     Indeed,  when  general  confidence  in  paganism  failed,  it  was 
^^*^f  uUy  fostered  for  State  purposes.     This  consideration  made  its  pot^ts  sing,  its 
*^*^*^t-icians  plan,  its  priests  minister,  and  its  Emperors  chant  its  liturgies  on  their 
^^^^>^i%.     No  goddess  could  find  Iier  vestals  amongst  virgins  of  high  birth,  but  took 
^^^  venerated  persons  from  the  freed  women,  chiefly  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the 
*^t>eror  increased  their  rights,  to  make  their  office  the  more  attractive.     Of  course, 
^      aristocracy  clung  to  the  old   faith  for  State  purposes*     It  was  the  law  of  the 
^^^3  its  ceremonies  were  easily  complied  with,  and  it  waj^  sternly  enforced  by  im- 
**i^l  example  and  authority.     The  consequence  was,  that  when  this  policy  was 
,     ^^^ted  by  the  Julian  line,  it  was  made  stronger  than  ever,  as  the  Gospel  begun 
attacks  upon  the  system ;  that  the  new  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
^*^.»  but  in  tlie  power  of  God. 
^^  With  these  facts  in  view  we  easily  understand  the  animus  of  persecution  on  the 

*^   of  those  Emperors,  who  sincerely  and  conscientiously  served  the  gods  themselves, 
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and  it  is  quite  as  clear,  how  the  aiiibitioas,  the  cruel,  and  the  malignant  songht  every 
occasion  to  gratify  tlieir  capri{.*e  under  the  show  of  patriotism,  even  when  it  was 
purely  wanton.  The  lirst  nutud  example  of  this  &urt  ujeetB  lis  in  Nero,  Seneca, 
his  totor  in  philosophy,  says :  That  ho  was  a  clement  sovereign  when  he  ascended 
the  throne ;  others  regarded  Iiiin  as  the  best  prince  since  Angnstns ;  and  Trajan 
speaks  of  his  reign  as  dignilicd  during  his  first  five  years,  but  had  during  tlie  last 
eight.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Julian  family,  born  A.  D.  37,  aAd  the  Caesars  died  in 
Mm,  A.  D.  68,  His  father,  Domitus,  was  thoroughly  evil,  and  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina,  has  no  equal  in  history  for  plot  and  infamy.  That  language  could  scarcely  !>e 
imniea8ured  which  wrote  her  do-wn  a  Jezebel,  a  Cleopatra,  and  a  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
all  in  one.  First,  she  was  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  then  his  fourth  wife, 
then  she  poisoned  him.  He  had  adopted  Nero,  her  own  son  and  liis  step-son,  into 
the  imperial  family,  and  immediately  she  began  to  plot  agiiinst  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicus,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  unscrupulous 
intrigues,  she  finally  stole  tlie  purple  for  Nero,  and  then  attempted  to  murder  him, 
because  she  could  not  control  his  reign. 

When  young,  he  was  exti*emely  l)cantiful  in  person,  early  displaying  a  taste  for 
art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  for  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama.  At  sev- 
enteen he  became  Emperor,  and  died  at  thirty.  Monstrous  as  was  his  mother,  he 
soon  became  his  own  masterpiece,  and  rose  to  be  the  prime  monster  of  the  world. 
He  never  developed  the  first  attribute  of  a  statesman,  nor  showed  the  slightest  sign 
of  humanity,  nor  blessed  his  empire  by  one  noble  deed ;  but  lived  only  to  display  a 
frenzy  of  passion  and  a  guilty  splendor.  His  ill-regulated  mind  was  the  slave  of  his 
selfish  whims,  and  daily  incubated  brood  after  brood  of  groundless  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies. He  married  Octavia^  tlie  daughter  of  Claudius,  then  divorced  and  murdered 
her.  After  this  he  poisoned  Britannicns,  whom  he  had  robbed  of  the  purple,  and 
failing  to  drown  his  own  mother,  had  her  assassinated  with  a  diigger.  Having  begun  a 
career  uf  blood,  he  killed  liis  tii-st  two  wives,  and  slew  noble  after  noble,  without  end, 
A  man  must  be  polluted  with  crime  through  and   through  to  become  an   adroit 

*  inventor  of  evil  things,'  yet  this  w^as  his  pre-eminence.  Wlien  Poppea,  a  beautiful 
but  worthless  Jewess,  became  his  wnfe,  and  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  he  kicked 
her  to  death.  In  order  to  attract  him  by  licr  fair  appearance,  she  bathed  daily  in 
milk  taken  from  five  hundred  s^he  asses,  and  tliese  l>eastfi  she  shod  wnth  gold  and  sil- 
ver shoes.  With  her  husband,  she  paraded  hei'  vices  in  the  most  public  and  shame- 
less manner. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  the  holy  Paul  was  obliged  to  appeal,  from  the  fury  of 

*  GodV  High-priest,'  when  he  sought  to  worship  Christ  in  peace.     No  record  is  left  of 
the  time  or  place  of  his  trial  before  Nero,  but  as  the  Emperoi's  never  rehnqnislied  th 
power  of  life  and  death  in  such  cases,  it  is  every  way  likely  that  he  stood  before 
him  as  a  prisoner.      Paul  gives  a  mere   liint  of  such  a  meeting  when  he  not»^ 
his  *  first  answer;'  and  says,  that  Jesus  'stood  at  his  side/  when  all  mun  abaridoi 
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him*    He  exults,  also,  tlmt  he  *  was  delivered  out  of  the  month  of  the  lion,'  as  if  he 
referred  to  Nero's  ferocity,  while  he  praises  Chri&t  for  liis  freedom. 

Behold  the  two  aien  I  They  had  not  one  thing  in  common,  either  in  person, 
character,  or  relation.  Paul  was  8o  advanced  in  years  that  he  calls  himself  *the 
aged;'  diminutive  in  body,  *weak  in  presence,-  defective  in  eight,  *  contemptible 
in  speech,'  and  prematurely  worn-out  by  labors,  hardships,  and  sufferings.  The 
blood  of  a  simple  Jewish  artisan  ran  in  his  veins;  his  hiuide  were  homy  with  hon- 
est work,  and  fettered  in  irons;  his  body  disfigured  with  scars,  his  head  loaded  with 
curses,  and  his  life  hunted,  pennilass  and  friendlest*.     Nero  was  a  young  man,  not 

•  more  tlian  six-and-twenty.  The  blood  of  the  last  Offisar  tingled  in  his  veins,  the 
adulation  of  the  world  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  globe  stood  behind 
him.  Legion  after  legion,  lialf  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  waited  to  do  his  bidding. 
Six  millions  of  people  thronged  his  capital,  and  twenty-five  millions  formed  his 
empire,  ready  to  lavish  upon  him  all  that  treasui^  and  power  could  denjand.  His 
jeweled  hand  grasped  such  a  scepter  as  the  world  had  never  seen  befom,  and  which 
had  been  held  in  the  palm  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  Caligula  and  Claudius. 
But  his  young  face,  furrowed  deep  by  the  keenness  of  human  passion,  was  unable 
^  blush,  for  his  heart  took  hue  from  a  bottomless  pit  of  depravity^  whose  smoke 
^^cended  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  chain  which  cut  into  Paul's  wrist  that  day,  has  long  since  fretted  itself  into 

^^e  dust ;  but  he  held  the  truth  in  righteunsness,  and  by  its  power  he  wielded  that 

*^^  which  still  stirs  tlie  heart  of  the  world,  and  makes  the  pulse  beat  strongly  in 

^^Uons  of  unmanacled  arms.     But  canker  had  seized  Nero's  heai*t.     Like  a  honey- 

.   ^^Oed  petrifaction,  it  was  eaten  through  and  through.     Ilis  brow  wajs  wreathed 

*     diadem,  or  adorned  in   laurel;  but  his  soul  beneath  was  a  dark  vault,  where 

,  ^^^ons  had  Jostled  out  each  relic  of  manhood,  and  then  clench od  the  gate  against 

*'^tum,  with  steel  bolts  and  bars  which  no  charm  could  draw.     He  threw  the 

^^t:^  to  lions,  tigers,  and  hyenas,  till  hoof  and  jaw  were  satiated;  then,  dripping 

^^^  ^-Vith  the  blood  of  God's  elect,  thov  haunted  him  while  he  slept     Paul-s  heart 

^^    broken,  when  the  tears  of  elders  fell  upon  Ids  neck.     But  Nero*s  soul  was  a  sea 

/*^^,  in  which  a  spark  of  love  could  not  live.     Paul  stood,  a  ripened  and  mellowed 

^  *^t  ready  to  be  borne  home  on  angels'  kKsoms;  Nero  sat,  a  juvenile,  nondescript 

^ pound  of  vulgarity  and  hate;  wlio  had  not  felt  a  new  sensation  of  devilish- 

^^  for  years. 

.    ^      Tliere  they  stood,  Paul  and  Xero ;  the  foulest  and  the  purest  of  men.     The  one  a 

I  .  ^^>^of  paganism,  the  other  a  disciple  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  each  represented 

t         Own  universe;  each  embodied  the  elements  of  his  own  system,  as  if  the  struggle 

*  ^^Veen  them  was  i*educed   to  a  personal  combat,  and  symbolized  in  the  two  men, 

^^mple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  a  spot  of  impurity  from   pavement  to  top- 

^       ^C5  would  image  forth  Paul,  but  Nero  must  tln'ow  Rome  into  flames  to  find  the 

^^  image  of  himself.    Miles  of  embers  and  ashes,  more  idaek  and  ill-shapen  than  the 
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statues,  teixiplcB,  and  palaces  of  his  calcined  capital  might  picture  him^  every  arch 
broken,  every  pillar  fallen,  every  altar  crumbled,  Rome  was  swept  by  ita  calamitous 
fire,  July  19^  A.  D.  64.  It  began  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  burned  on 
before  au  east  wind  for  six  days,  then  died  out  for  want  of  fuel,  when  a  second  fire 
broke  out  in  the  western  part,  and  a  west  wind  took  what  the  first  had  not  reached. 
Six  districts  out  of  fourteen  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  four  were  seriously  dam- 
aged, leaving  but  four  intact.  The  most  memorable  monuments  of  anticjuity  were 
swept  away,  Tlie  city  was  tll^o^\^l  into  a  panic,  when  the  belief  seized  it  that  Nero 
was  the  incendiary,  that  ruffians  had  applied  the  torch  at  his  command,  and  that  he 
had  simply  amused  himgelf  on  the  tower  of  his  palace  by  enacting  the  '  Destmction 
of  Troy/  in  thts  light  of  the  conflagration.  Then,  wild  rage  tlireatened  not  only  his 
throne  but  his  life,  lli&tory  has  made  it  clear  that  he  was  at  Actium,  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  from  Rome,  %vhen  the  tire  began,  but  suggests  that  absence  was  a 
cover  for  his  plot,  for  the  pagan  writers,  generally,  lay  the  crime  at  his  door.  He 
hastened  to  the  city,  and  distributed  money  in  the  smoking  streets,  to  allay  the 
excitement.  The  Christians  interpreted  the  fire  as  a  divine  judgment  on  the  city, 
and  Taeitus  accuses  them  of  lighting  the  flame.  But  he  also  cliarged  tliem  with 
being  so  fanatical  a  sect,  that  they  *  hated  the  human  race,'  and  so  must  be  sup- 
pressed at  all  risk.  We  can  depend  but  little  on  Ids  authority  in  this  matter.  Kero 
pretended  to  deal  with  them  as  incendiaries,  to  transfer  the  odium  from  himself; 
but  the  people  believed  him  guiky  of  using  them  as  a  screen  to  hide  his  face  from 
the  fire.  At  times  the  Jews  had  been  turbulent,  and  the  government  had  sup- 
pressed  them  ;  and  now  he  found  in  their  fellow-sect  a  converdent  sc^ipe-goat,  on  the 
charge  that  tliey  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  national  faith  and  existence,  by  burn- 
ing the  capital. 

He  issued  edicts  against  them,  condemning  them  to  death,  but  still  the  peo- 
ple lield  him  guilty  of  the  crime.  Many  were  seized  as  victims,  were  enwrapped  in 
oil  or  pitch ;  Rome  was  invited  to  the  imperial  gardens,  and  crowds  gloated  their 
eyes  on  the  poor  wretches  wlio  were  burnt,  while  Nero  played  the  clown  as  a  chari- 
oteer in  a  horse-race.  Others  were  crucitied,  possibly  in  contempt  of  Christ's  death, 
were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  impaled,  death 
being  let  loose  upon  them  in  every  form.  The  fury  of  the  people  was  drawn  fi-onr 
himself  and  allayed  fur  a  time,  Init  reacting  pity  soon  demimded  that  the  brutal 
elaugiiter  should  tjtop.  To  replenisli  his  coffers  and  rebuild  Rome  he  confiscated  the 
estates  of  many  nobles,  which  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  hinj ;  but  lie  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  depmvity  and  buffoonery,  till  all  classes  became  disgusted, 
especially  the  provincial  armies  and  the  Greeks,  To  appease  them  he  rebuilt  Rome 
in  a  new  style  of  architecture,  leaving  the  image  of  voluptuous  Greece  upon  its 
face,  by  thousands  of  ornaments  and  statues  stolen  from  that  country.  He  built  for 
himself  his  Golden  House,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  burnt  disfcrict,  appropriating 
enormous  inclosures  for  gardens,  galleries,  baths,  bridges,  and  fish-ponds;  until  he 
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canvinced  Rome  that  he  had  burned  the  city  to  make  room  for  thig  world  of  man- 
eioos.  Gloom  settled  upon  the  popular  temper  and  revolt  fuUowed,  Thib  made 
him  desperate,  and  in  his  mad  efforts  to  retain  his  grasp  of  power  he  gwung  from 
the  flatteries  of  hope  to  the  i*emorg^  of  despair,  exposing  the  nakedocse  of  his  char- 
acter, until  he  drew  upon  him  tlie  cantenipt  of  the  Empire,  Like  a  lunatic  lie  went 
to  Greece  to  conciliate  it  hy  becoming  a  petty  actor,  in  a  cracked  voice  publicly 
rehearsing  doggerel,  accompanied  by  clownish  contortions.  Tliis  he  repeated  in  the 
tlie^tter,  circus,  and  games  of  Rome ;  at  one  time,  before  200,0(,H.)  of  the  ralible,  in 
the  Circus  Maxinios.  Then  lie  boasted  tliat  at  last  be  was  '  lodged  as  a  man/  and 
not  as  a  beast,  in  his  new  Golden  House,  until  the  mob  surged  against  its  gates ; 
when  rending  his  vestments  and  tearing  his  hair  he  cried :  *  I  have  neither  friend 
nor  foe  left.'  After  thii^  he  played  the  craven,  and  would  have  taken  poison,  had 
not  the  casket  in  which  he  kept  it  been  stolen. 

Pale  with  fear  and  rage,  he  took  horse  by  night  and  fled  four  miles  ^vithout  the 

walls,  hiding  himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen.     Here  his  spirit  was 

shattered,  he  gratefully  accepted  a  cup  of  water 

and  a  crust,  and  a  few  hours  brought  his  dentb- 

warrant;  for  the  Senate  decreed  him  an  enemy 

to  the  State,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  *  in 

the  ancient  way.'     He  asked  what  this  phrase 

taeatit,  and  when  told  that  he  nnist  ho  stripped 

hai^e,  his  neck  fastened  in  the  forked  limb  of 

3  tree,  and  his  body  beaten  with  rods,  a  horrible 

&*"ror  seized  him.     He  then  took  a  pair  of  dag- 

-^  from  his  bosom,  and  finding  tliat  their  edge 

^^*  keen,  he  could  not  force  liiuiself  to  pierce 

f^^^  Hiarble  heart.     Soon  he  heard  the  tramp  of 

Oi-^i^g^  but  before  the  avenger  clutched  him,  he 

^cl^  his  slave  force  the  blade  home,     Tlio  Ko- 

^^    guard  caught  his  eye,  and  another  ino 

^Tit  had  put  Iiim  in  their  power;  but  the 

^^t>^rial  monster   was   dead.     His   body   was 

^*i:it  on  the  spot  and  his  ashes  left  witli  his  minions,  as  if  to  ratify  the  imprecating 
^*"se  of  his  mother,  wlio  fell  before  her  murderer  crying:  'Strike  the  wuml>  which 
**^  a  monster.* 

The  great  Apostle  !iad  passed  away   Ijefore  Nero,  but  how  differently  from 

■^^^   mass  of  royal  leprosy.     As  his  head  was  laid  on  the  block,  he  saw  a  glittering 

^Mrn  awaiting  him.     Nero  pitied  the  world  that  could  not  prize  1dm  and  wished 

Jcill  himself,  yet  dai'ed  not  do  the  world  that  one  act  of  justice ;  but  Paul  went 

^  ^Sing,  'I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered.*     Nero  took  his  wreath  of  thorns,  VjuiI 
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^red his  head  to  receive  his  crown  of  glory  from  the  'Righteous  Judge.'    And 
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while  all  tliat  was  left  of  the  Emperor  was  a  heap  of  smoldering  aahes  without  a 
sepuleher,  the  uioninnent  of  the  great  Apostle  i.s  faiind  in  the  regenerated  and  bap- 
tized communities  which  he  estahlished  for  all  lands  and  all  time. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  desirable  to  speak  of  the  other  Apc^stles,  especially  of 
Peter  and  John,  and  of  the  principles  and  practices  which  they  laid  dowii.  At 
Ciiartres,  a  great  artist  has  given  his  insignia  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  a  series 
of  enamels  found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  represents  Andrew  with  a  cross, 
shaped  like  the  letter  X^  John  with  a  eiip,  Peter  witli  keys,  and  Paul  with  ji«woi*d, 
as  an  armed  soldier  of  Christ.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  tlm  artistic  legend 
in  other  cases,  it  truly  indicates  PauFs  bold  calling,  that  lie  might  please  Ilim  who  had 
chosen  him  to  be  a  soklier.  Yet,  his  breiJircn  also  fulfilled  their  mission  boldly 
and  faithfully.  According  to  the  best  anthority  at  command,  Peter,  James,  and 
John  labored  principally  amongst  the  Jews^  scattered  abroad  in  all  nations.  From 
the  first,  these  unwittingly  became  the  protectors  of  the  Christians,  whom  they 
persecnted.  We  have  seen  that  Palestine  stood  in  the  center  of  the  then  known  world. 
The  highways  which  held  Asia  and  Africa  together  touched  the  Holy  Land,  and 
commerce  found  its  course  flowing  tlirough  Philistia  and  Phoenicia.  On  the  south, 
Arabia  led  to  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  the  east  opened  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  all  Sontliern  Asia.  For  centuries  the  Jews  had  dispersed  themselves  over  all 
these  lands.  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  numbered  SO,OUO  in  Kome,  in  Egypt  they 
formed  an  eighth  of  the  popnlation,  and  they  had  penetrated  west  not  only  to  Ger- 
many an  J  Spain,  bat  to  Britain.  They  partook  of  the  new  life  around  them,  but 
retained  their  individuality.  Yet,  they  became  somewhat  weaned  from  their  old 
Temple  ritnal,  their  synagogues  infused  a  democratic  spirit  into  their  religion,  and 
they  came  to  depend  less  upon  sacerdotalism,  and  more  upon  t!ie  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  their  Sacred  Books.  True,  they  still  paid  the  Temple  tax,  sent  sac- 
rifices to  its  altai's,  and  oceasionally  visited  Jerusalem ;  but  their  synagogues  and 
Scriptures  were  lierald  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  amongst  all  pagan  j>eoples. 

Besides  this,  tliey  became  the  great  money  dealers  and  wheat  factors  of  the 
world.  In  fiscal  transactions  they  so  far  outwitted  the  Roman  knights,  the  bankere 
of  the  day,  that  complaints  were  made  to  the  Emperor  that  they  drained  Asia 
Minor  of  its  money ;  and  in  Egypt  they  nearly  held  a  monopoly  in  breadstuffs. 
Juvenal  said,  'The  Jews  sell  every  thing;'  and  Strabo,  *  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
place  in  the  habitable  world  which  has  not  received  this  race,  and  is  not  possessed 
by  it.'  Eoman  law  specially  exempted  them  from  military  duty  and  certain  ta:ce6, 
and  left  them  free  to  enjoj^  their  religion.  They  traveled  without  liinderance,  were 
wealthy,  and  formed  communities  of  great  influence  in  universal  society;  although 
hated  every-where  for  their  exclusive  faith,  they  were  every-where  felt  and  feared. 
For  purity  of  momls  their  lives  were  unique,  and  in  great  contrast  with  the  pagans ; 
for  w^bat  was  sacred  to  the  one,  the  other  detested.  They  looked  upon  the  Gentiles 
as  'dogs,Vand  the  dogs  held  them  in  contempt     As  a  chosen  race,  they  thought 
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tbeiuselves  superior,  and  becau&e  they  looked  for  universal  dominion  by  their  Mes- 
siah, the  Romans  scouted  them  as  ridiculous  dreamers*  In  A.  D.  19,  public  indig- 
nation compelled  Tiberius  to  recruit  his  arn^y  from  the  Jews  in  Rome ;  yet,  Seneca, 
who  -was  then  living,  says,  that  '  The  van(juished  have  given  laws  to  the  vietors ; ' 
not  an  unusual  thing.  Of  course,  their  synagogues  were  so  many  meeting  places 
for  inquiry  amongst  those  who  were  weary  of  the  gods,  influential  people  in  every 
city  embraced  Judaism,  and  many  women  of  the  highest  Roman  families  became 
proselytes.     One  step  mure  led  them  to  the  Gospeh 

For  a  long  time  the  Romans  looked  upon  the  Christians  as  a  mere  sect  of  the 
Jews,  and  gave  them  the  same  privileges.     Hence,  Judaism,  like  a  gnarled  and 
sturdy  oak,  while  it  shaded  the  young  sprout  at  its  foot  and  refused  it  the  sun, 
shielded  it  from  storms  until  it  could  stand  defiantly  alone,     A  well-known  lurd 
lavs  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another,  and  its  offspring  is  raised  with  the  strange  brood, 
^nd  thus  the  Gospel  %nis  nourished  under  the  wing  of  Judaism ;  which  in  this  man- 
ner prepared  the  way  of  the  Apostles.     In  their  great  missionary  circuits  they  were 
^itich  like  the  planets,  making  their  coui*se  singly,   with  occasional  conjimctioiis, 
6iit  very  infrequent      Peter,   for  example,   is  nut   mentioned  in  the  Acts  after 
the  fifteenth  chapter,  leaving  the  impression  that  when  he  had  used  ^The  Keys'  at 
Pentecost,  and  in  tlie  house  of  Cornelius,  his  special  work  was  done.     We  know  but 
little  of  his  missionary  life,  excepting  througli  his  Epistles  and  an  occasional   refer- 
enee  to  him  in  those  of  Paul ;  so  that,  when  tradition  tuulertukcB  to  complete  his  hiog- 
rapljy,  we  must  take  its  statements  with  great  caution.     The  Scripture  outline  of 
him  16  extremely  Oriental,  and  no  incident  is  more  thoroughly  so  than  that  given  by 
Luke  in  describing  his  visit  to  tlie  house  of  Mary,  after  his  release  from  prison.     In 
true  Eastern  style  he  knocks  two  or  three  times  and  then  waits  to  listen,  when  one 
irom  ivithin  asks  *  Who  T  without  opening  the  door,     Standing  outside  he  ani?wcrs, 
opeu/     Then  his  name  i.s  demanded,  which  he  gives,  but  continues  knocking, 
aceorOing  to  usage,  till  the  servant-maid,  Rhofhi,  ran  to  lier  mistress  and  reported, 
^^vii^g  tlie  door  unopened  still.     She  knew  his  voice,  *  and  told  how  Peter  stood 

1  )€•  f  f 

^^^  the  gate.'     This,  and  other  peculiarities,  marked  him  in  his  entire  minis^try. 

*^ad  been  specially  fitted  for  an  Apostle  to  the  circumcision,  for  having  lived  on 

^  Jewish  side  of  the  middle  wail  of  partitifui,  he  knew  only  that  side  of  the 

^'^cl.    He  was  warm,  courageous  practical  ;  but  was  not  naturally  endowed  with 

'*'**  genius,  reflective  faculty,  and  profound  sagacity,  which  of  the  twnin  made  Paul 

^^w  man*'     He  was  confined  to  a  narrower  sphere,  and  showed  greater  reluctance 

Abandon  Jewish  ordinances,  although  he  triumphed  over  this  at  last,  and  did  a 

^^t  work  for  Christ  amongst  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

J  But  his  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus  is  sweetly  visible  all  through  his  life,  for 

speaks  of  him  with  great  vividness  as  an  * eye-^\itness '  of  his  ministry.     His 

^^t  Apostolic  heart  seems  to  throb  in  its  full  integrity  when  he  says:  *  We  did  eat 

^  drink  witli  him;'  *^Whom  Iiaving  not  seen  ye  love;'  a  *  Witness  of  the  suffer- 
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ings  of  Christ.'  Then,  his  qnenchk^ss  love  for  his  nation  is  visible  in  his  perpetual 
reference  to  her  institutions  and  symbols,  which  lie  freely  borrows  to  set  forth  the 
Christian  Church.  She  is  *  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  prieethood,  the  peculiar 
people/  Witli  this  feelin|r  in  his  hcail  he  long  remained  in  Judea  and  about  the 
western  coast  of  Palestine;  but  love  for  them  drew  him  farther  East,  to  the  'scat- 
tered strangers'  in  Asia,  'The  Chnrch  that  is  in  Babylon  sahites  yon/  which  word 
we  take  in  its  literal  sense,  as  we  accept  the  names  of  other  cities  from  which  Epis- 
tles were  sent.  For  centuries  Babylon  had  been  a  great  Eastern  center  for  Jews,  and 
under  Parthian  tolerance  Peter  could  labor  there  with  impunity.  The  Churches  in 
that  region  date  back  to  a  very  early  period,  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  lie  was 
tlieir  founder.  This  accounts  for  tlie  presence  of  Mark  and  Sylvanus  with  him  in 
that  capital  After  PauFs  Second  Miesionary  Journey  we  hear  no  more  of  Syl- 
vanuSj  but  when  Paul  was  first  imprisoned  in  Rome,  he  tells  the  Colossians  that 
Mark  was  about  to  visit  tliem  (CoL  iv,  10),  and  afterward  lie  speaks  of  him  as  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesns  (2  Tim.  iv,  11);  this  being  the  period  when  Peter  wrote  his 
first  Epistle,  and  accounts  for  Mark's  presence  with  him  in  Babylon. 

At  the  best,  Peter^s  closing  yeai*8  are  Jost  in  gloomy  traditions  and  floating 
romance,  created  to  endow  him  with  a  supremacy  above  his  brethren,  which  he 
never  claimed,  which'  Christ  never  bestowed,  and  which  never  belonged  to  him. 
Probably  Luke  suddenly  qtienched  his  historical  lamp,  as  a  protection  to  him  when 
State  persecution  arose,  to  leave  his  whereabouts  and  doings  in  darkness.  For 
when  Christian  records  and  correspondence  intended  for  Christian  eyes,  only  earae  to 
public  light  under  *  informers,'  the  most  innocent  matter  compromised  the  best  of 
men.  Even  the  writers  of  the  first  three  Gospels  observe  a  marked  reticence  of 
Peter's  name  in  recording  that  'a  disciple'  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  in  Geth- 
semane.  Only  John  tells  us  that  it  was  Peter,  and  not  he  till  the  impetuous  Apostle 
was  safe  in  heaven,  and  the  High-pries t^s  palace  empty  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
ear  as  well  as  of  his  master.  Had  Luke  put  on  record  where  each  Apostle  was,  and 
what  he  was  doing,  he  would  only  have  discovered  them  to  the  malignity  of  their 
foes,  when  one  unguarded  word  would  have  drawn  more  brutal  cmeUies  upon  their 
heiids.  Their  lives,  therefore,  float  on  the  wings  of  fiction,  and  we  do  injustice  to 
ourselves  and  to  them  when  we  rely  on  this  or  that  legend  to  set  forth  their  labors 
and  death  ;  an  imposition  upon  our  credulity  for  an  unwortliy  end. 

All  fables  to  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  Peter  ever  saw 
Rome.  The  claim  that  he  introduced  the  Gospel  there,  labored  for  some  time  in 
company  with  Paul,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  city  with  hira,  cannot  be  sub- 
tained  by  one  word  from  the  New  Testament,  or  any  thing  like  reliable  history. 
At  Pentecost,  'strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes'  heard  Peter  preach. 
These  were  native-born  Jews,  converts  from  the  pagans  to  the  Jemsh  faith,  and 
visitors  at  the  feast ;  so  that  there  is  no  great  stretch  of  probability  in  supposin 
that  they  took  Christianity  back  with  them  to  Rome,  and  won  their  families  -mi^ 
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frieDds  to  Clirist  on  their  rGturii.  Every  religion  of  the  East  was  found  in  the 
e-apital,  and  it  k  likely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  Christianity  made  its  way  there 
earlier  than  to  many  of  the  provinces.  It  is  not  known  who  introdnced  the  Gospel 
into  Rome.  As  at  Antioch,  some  simple  disciple,  not  an  Apostle,  seems  to  have 
secnred  this  honor.  Probably  it  was  there  as  early  as  A.  D»  51,  for  a  weH-estab- 
lished  Church  is  found  by  Paul  at  Puteoli,  the  port  of  liome,  A.  D.  60-62, 
Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  in  Rome  A.  D.,  58,  in  which  many 
passages  shoWj  that  it  had  been  constituted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  especially 
of  Greeks,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Balutations  as  persons  well-known  in 
that  Church.  In  this  Epistle  Paul  makes  no  alhi&ion  to  Peter,  a  negative  wliicli 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  he  had  either  established  or  fostered  that  Church, 
Even  if  Hippolytus  had  not  shown,  that  long  after  Peter's  deatli  it  retained  its 
democratic  character  and  simplicity,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Epistle  wliich  hints 
tliat  Peter  was  ever  the  j^a^stor  of  RomCj  much  less  that  his  supremacy  dignified  it 
in  any  way,  Eusebius  states  the  tradition  that  he  went  there  A.  D,  42,  and 
remained  twenty-five  years ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  Luke,  who  shows 
that  he  lived  in  Jerusalem  A.  I).  44  (Acts  xii),  and  labored  in  Csesarea  and 
Antioeh  A,  D.  48-50.  Acts  x.  Peter  himself  punctured  the  bubble  on  which 
this  figment  of  supremacy  rests,  when  he  gave  express  testimony  to  Christ  as  the 
Comer-stone,  saying :  *  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
CuuisT  Jesus.'  Too  well  did  Peter  remember  that  lie  was  cursing,  swearing,  and 
falsif^'itig  his  Lord  on  the  day  that  Jesus  gave  himself  for  his  Church,  to  convince 
Wmself  that  he  was  the  fit  material  upon  which  to  build  a  stable  and  spotless  Church. 
-^oi*  does  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  yield  this  picture  any  support.  Peter  spoke  in 
*^t  assembly,  but  he  neither  called  it  together,  nor  presided  over  its  deliberations, 
_  ^  took  its  voice,  nor  gave  its  deci^on,  nor  assumed  superiority  over  hie  brethren 


xn 


^y  respect. 


^^^hen  Peter  asked  our  Lord  at  the  Supper  Table,  *  Whither  goeM  thou  ? '  Jesud 

.*?®^*^i*ed,  *  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  nam^  but  tliou  shalt  follow  me 

^'^'ard  C  evidently  alluding  to  his  own  crucifixion  and  Peter\s.      Again  Jesus 

**Plie8ied  Peter^s  crucifixion  in  the  words :  '  When  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 

^^^h  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  lead  thee  whitlicr  thou 

-*  ilQest  not.     This  he  spoke  signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he  should  glorify 

^  ;  '   and  it  settles  the  mode  of  Peter^s  de4ith,  but  the  time  and  place  are  not 

^^^d  to  in  the  New  Testament.     Fable  fixe«  them  at  Rome,  under  Nero,  and 

^^^*y  great  names  have  subscribed  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  notion,  that  at  his  own 

^^^8t  he  was  executed  with  his  head  downward,  as  a  sign  of  his  humiliation  for 

^^ying  Clirist.     This  part  of  the  story  probably  arises  from  the  fact,  that  Roman 

^Idlers  nailed  their  victims  to  the  cross  in  anv  attitude  which  derision  inspired, 

*^^^e  object  of  all  these  fictions  is  apparent;  they  are  created  to  exalt  the  see  of 

Rome  above  all  other  Chuixihes, 
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The  New  Testatnerit  gives  us  but  iaw  fact^  concerning  the  Apoetle  John  and 
his  missionary  toils,  after  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts.  In  the  immediate  morning 
of  Christianity  he  stands  forth  with  great  prominence ;  and  wlien  all  tlie  other 
Apostles  had  finished  tlieir  work  his  sun  burets  forth  anew,  after  an  obscnrity  of 
about  forty  years,  to  gild  the  setting  century  with  a  peculiar  splendor.  While 
Peter  was  doing  his  great  work  in  the  beginning,  and  Paul  his,  in  the  middle  of 
this  period,  (lod  did  strangely  hide  the  venerable  John,  and  only  brought  him  to 
light  again  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  had  foretold  John's  long  life  in  the 
word  :  *  If  I  will  tliat  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  *  Not  alluding  to 
his  coming  at  the  end  of  time,  as  the  silly  legend  of  the  *  Wandering  Jew '  iuter- 
prets  his  wordfl,  but  to  his  visitation  in  the  ov^erthrow  of  the  Jewish  capital  and 
nation,  A.  D,  70.  Paul  speaks  of  John  as  '  a  pillar '  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
when  himself  and  Barnabas  held  tlieir  interview  there  with  the  Apostles.  Tradition 
locates  John's  labors  chiefly  in  Parthia  and  Ephesus,  and  his  Epistles  indicate  that 
Ids  mind  was  engrosBed  in  the  study  of  those  Gnostic  errors  which  began  to  infest 
the  Churches  on  the  foundation  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  writings  suggest 
many  reasons  ^vhy  these  years  were  spent  in  reverent  thought  and  less  activity  than 
those  of  his  bmthren,  a  serenity  which  educated  and  mellowed  him  for  a  special 
calling  when  theirs  w^as  fulfilled.  When  our  Lord  hung  upon  the  cross  he  confided 
his  mother,  a^  a  Pperial  tnist,  to  the  keeping  of  John,  and  fidelity  to  this  trust  may 
have  confined  his  early  labors  to  Palestine  and  the  Hebrews.  John  xix,  26,  27. 
Stillj  the  Apocalypse  clearly  connects  him  with  missionary  toil  in  Asia  Minor  His 
long  experience,  ripe  age,  and  close  walk  with  God,  qualified  him  to  gather  up  and 
more  fully  organize  what  the  zeal  of  Peter  and  Paul  had  produced,  and  to  give  a 
calm  solidity  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  was  couipelled  to  combat  errorists  in 
the  Churches  after  PauFs  death,  but  altliongh  they  treated  him  malignantly,  he  well 
filled  PauFs  place  in  defending  the  truth.  The  extraordinary  gifts  appear  to  have 
passed  away,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  what  new  light  the  Spirit  threw  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Churches  throngh  John. 

Jesus  breathed  his  personal  life  into  the  first  movements  of  the  Gospel;  and, 
for  his  great  resemblance  to  Christ,  John  was  reserved  as  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  to 
bring  out  perfectly  Christ's  deepest  teachings.  In  their  first  Io^t,  the  Churches 
were  not  ripe  for  this  calm  result,  i^nd  John  was  to  close  the  august  ag6  as  the  other 
Apostles  could  not  have  dune.  The  methods  of  each  were  necessary  to  the  full 
establishment  of  the  truth,  but  even  John  needed  a  new  vision  from  God,  in  order 
to  qualify  it  for  its  sublime  destinies.  Hence,  he  soare  and  sings  of  Christ's 
triumphs  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  his  perfect  humanity  in  his  Epistles,  and  of  his 
glorious  deity  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  John  is  called  'the  divine,"  however,  not  with__ 
the  modern  idea  of  a  theologian,  but  as  a  true  Theulogus,  who  gives  unclouded  an- 
sublime  testimony  to  Christ  as  the  *  Word  of  God.'  His  writings  imply  that  pers. 
cution  drove  him  from  Ephesus  to  Patmos,  some  think  under  Domitian,  but  ra. 
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likely  under  Nero,      The  place  indicates  his  arrest  in  Asia,  as  Patmoe  is  one  of 

the  group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  This  prison 
of  the  illustrious  exile  was  about  thirty  miles  in  eireumference,  and  very  sterile.  It 
was  rough,  overhung  vsritli  cliffs,  full  of  fissures  and  caverns,  and  here  an<l  there 
dotted  with  a  scnibby  olive,  cypress  or  palm;  a  fitting  scene  for  the  revelation 
which  he  received.  When  the  ship  wliich  left  him  in  this  awful  solitude  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  the  sad  silence  in  his  soul  was  broken  by  the  cry  of  his  j^erishing 
brethren  wlio  were  being  put  to  death,  and  he  looked  for  every  new  billow  to  briug 
8ome  brother  Apostle  safely  to  this  dreary  rock.  Night  and  day,  the  splash  of  the 
waves,  the  scream  of  tlie  eagle,  the  howl  of  the  winds,  were  the  only  sounds  which 
he  heard,  save  the  echo  of  his  own  foot-fall  and  the  throb  of  his  own  heart,  as  he 
rested  in  some  den  which  the  sea  had  scooped  out  for  his  home.  Did  he  dream  of 
Jesus  there  ?  Did  the  hard  rock  remind  him  by  contrast  of  Christ's  soft  bosom ! 
Was  lie  wakened  in  his  ease  by  the  bhist  of  trumpet* ;  alone,  yet  not  alone  i  Pos- 
sibly, the  *  seven  golden  lamps'  flamed  in  his  prison,  a  Man  in  shining  garments 
stood  before  him,  girt  not  with  a  *  towel,'  but  with  *  a  golden  girdle  ;'  and  his  coun- 
tenance *as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength/  John  'fell  at  his  feet  as  dead,'  He 
had  seen  that  face  before,  when  purple  with  blows  and  stained  wit!i  blood,  and  when 
he  bade  him  go  and  "speak  the  words  of  this  life,'  He  had  also  known  Tabor,  and 
»o,  when  Jesus  *  laid  his  right  hand  upon '  him,  and  bid  him  take  the  pen^  he  was 
endued  with  new  power  to  *  write'  his  glory. 

That  touch  clothed  the  Apostle  with  new  energy,  a  new  literature  flooded  his 

mind,  a  new  dialect  moved  his  hand,  and  on  the  withered  palm,  or  plaintain,  his 

stylus  traced  a  new  story.     Had  the  sea  emptied  its  abyas  and  thrown  all  its  gems 

on  the  shore,  had  the  heavens  hung  all  their  lights  over  the  black  isle,  had  all 

history  thrown  its  allegory  before  him,  these  had  formed  one  mass  of  dazzling 

poverty  when  likened  to  the  wondrous  things  written  in  the  prophecy  of  this  Book. 

^hat  new  veracities  swell  his  sentences,  what  new  realities  enlarge  his  souL     He 

^^Jfroduces  the  era  of  martyrdom,  and  builds  the  stage  for  tlie  drama  of  redemption, 

^*1  Rome,  the  first  figure  that  reels  over  it,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 

^*^^i\  come  thundei*s,  and  lightnings,  and  wrath.     Mad  prophets  follow,  and  corrupt 

^'^erers,   and    Iiorrid    bhisphcmers.       A   scroll    of    registered    woes    is   unrolled. 

**ien  a  hallowed  urn  empties  its  fire,  when  whirlwinds  roar  through  the  orifice  of 

y^^veu,  and  the  bottomless  pit  is  emptied.     After  this  the  rattling  of  chains  is  heard 

^    Jdi$  gi'ot,  and  Satan  is  bound.     Figures,  dark  and  dreadful,  tly  before  a  volley  of 

^^'ses,  for  a  cluster  of  falling  stars  lights  them  to  their  native  hell.     The  most 

*^Min  imageiy  flits  in  cavalcade  before  the  eye  of  the  holy  seen     A  black  horse 

^*i    a  balance,— a  red  horse  and  a  sword,^ — a  pale  horse  and  a  specter, — a  wliito 

^^i*Be, — ^and  he  who  sat  on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  to  him,  and  he 

^^^tit    forth  conquering  and  to  conquer/     Above  all,  the  black  cloud  of  imperial 

f*^t*Seoution  is  spanned  with  a  rainbow,  on  which  light  from  the  cross  began  to 
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glow ;  for  the  ConqTieror  rode  past  a  blood-bespriiikled  altar,  and  a  procession  of 
burning  ones  came  forth,  in  white  rol>es,  with  pahus  in  tlieir  hands.  These  were 
led  hy  the  *  faithful  martyr  Antipas,'  and  Patnios  was  enshrined  in  glory.  Then 
there  broke  forth  a  chonis  all  around  the  ribbed  ielandj  like  the  sound  of  the  ^gean 
lashing  it  in  a  &torm^  saying ;  *  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  onr  Lord's, 
and  hiti  Christ's  ;  imd  he  bhall  reign  for  ever  and  ever ! ' 

This  revelation  of  Christ's  glory  to  John  was  meet.  When  young,  he  was  the 
only  Apostle  w^ho  clung  to  his  Mafiter^g  cross  on  Calvary,  and  because  he  was  willing 
to  loee  his  life  he  saved  it.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  who  died  a  natural 
death,  batlied  in  glory  while  putting  many  crowns  on  that  Saviour's  head  on  w^hose, 
bosom  he  Iiad  rested  liis  own,  more  than  half  a  century  before.  It  Wiis  meet  that 
this  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  who  tii-st  met  Jesus  by  the  baptismal  waters  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  siiould  be  the  last  Apostle  of  the  Lamb  to  proclauu  him  on  his 
throne  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  lie  had  no  clearer  perceptions  at  the  first  that  Jesus 
was  pre-exislent,  having  come  from  tlie  bosom  of  the  Father,  than  had  his  brethren. 
But  when  error  attacked  Christ's  person,  both  in  his  flesh  and  deity,  tlie  beautiful 
old  saint  came  to  his  Master's  defense,  not  as  Peter,  with  a  sword  in  dark  Geth- 
semane,  but  with  his  more  powerful  pen,  in  his  living  Epistles  and  Gospel.  The 
fullest  revelation  was  given  when  the  Church  needed  it  the  most.  Probably  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  as  he  outlived 
them  all  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had  seen  the  Gospel  in  all  its  pliases.  Now, 
his  tremulous  hands  were  the  only  ones  left  to  *  handle  the  Word  of  Life.'*  When 
young,  he  waa  a  son  of  thunder,  full  of  fire  and  narrow  prejudices;  but  now  he  had 
become  meek  as  his  Master,  and  broad  as  his  Gospel. 

Amongst  the  many  traditions  concerning  him,  this  is  in  such  liarmony  with  his 
character  as  to  seem  probable.  It  is  reported,  that  when  extreme  age  and  infirmity^H 
rendered  him  unable  to  preach  or  even  to  stand,  he  still  retained  all  liie  powers  of^^ 
love.  So,  he  was  frequently  brought  to  the  CImrcli  at  Ephesus,  when  he  w^ould 
spread  out  his  hands  in  its  gatherings  and  say  :  '  Little  children,  love  one  another. 
Keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  The  time  and  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
unknown,  but  the  date  is  conjectured  at  from  A,  D.  OS  to  100.  During  his  life  the 
Gospel  had  extended  over  large  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  but  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  was  hindered,  for  Christianity  was  compelled  to  don  its  armor  for  a 
conflict  with  the  errors  which  arose  in  its  owm  bosoiUj  for  which  the  Apostles  pre^J 
pared  many  antidotes  before  they  fell  Jisleep, 

John  wrote  his  three  Epistles  after  he  Iiad  seen  Christianity  in  all  its  struggles 
and  stages  of  development.     Tlirough  the  first  century  the  Churches  had  been  reap- 
ing the  great  harvest  of  revealed  truth.     As  the  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  he'  was^ 
among  the  fli-st  to  put  in  the  sickle,  and  now^  he  was  spared  to  bind  up  its  last  shea^^_^ 
The  winsome  trait  of  his  old  age  is  seen  in  one  of  tlie  last  acts  in  life,  when  simpJ 
gmcious  love  prompted  him  to  send  an  inspired  Epistle  to  an  Elect  Lady ;  for  now 
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irae  needful  that  the  woincii  who  filled  the  baptized  Churclies  should  be  recognized 
*in  the  tnitli,'  for  *the  tnith^e  sake/  Paul  had  sent  four  sacred  books  to  individual 
men,  but  from  Moses  du\\'u  no  sacred  writer  had  addressed  one  to  a  woman.  In 
j'outh  the  natural  vehetnenee  of  John  Itad  earned  for  liini  the  appellation.  Son  of 
Thunder,  The  unlovely  heat  of  liis  spirit  had  prompted  him  to  ask  his  Master 
whether  he  sliouhl  not  call  for  lire  from  heaven  to  consume  a  Samaritan  viHage 
which  had  rejected  his  message,  when  tlie  rebuke  of  Jesus  told  him  that  lie  was 
ignorant  of  liis  own  spirit.  Possibly  he  inherited  this  fiery  ambition  from  Salome, 
his  honored  mother,  who  wished  her  two  sons  to  sit  inr  prime  ministers  at  tfie  right 
and  left  of  the  Messiah,  on  a  political  throne.     But  John  had  learned  more  heavenlj 
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1  on  Jesus'  bosom,  at  his  croes  and  tomb.     Then,  lie  had  sheltered  Mary,  the 

^*^^t^d  mother  of  Jesus,  under  his  own  roof,  and  had  been  as  a  *  nursing  father '  to 

'*^  Ephesian  Churcli,     All  these,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  mel- 

^^d  him  and  qualitied  him  to  write  in  hallowed  strains  to  an  Elect  Lady  for  her 

Utirniation  in  the  New  Commandment,  *  which  we  heard  from  the  beginning*' 

Tradition  assigns  the  laliors  of  Matthew  (Levi)  to  Ethiopia,  and  ditl'erent  parts 

Asia ;  Philip  to  Plirygia,  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Thomas  to  Parthia  ;  Andrew  to  Syria, 

*irHce,  ;uid  Aehaia  ;  Thaddeus  to  Persia  or  Arabia;  Bartholomew  (Natlumael)  is 

^*d  to  have  labored  in  India;  Simon  (Zelotes)  in  Egypt  and  Lydia  ;  and  Matthias  in 

^^liiopia.     But  of  this  there  is  not  reliable  evidence;  the  record  of  their  life  and 

**^a.tli,  aside  from  the  New  Testament  account,  numbers  the  band  of  glorious  wor- 

^*ties  with  the  hidden  ones  of  our  Lord. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCHES   THE  ONLY   MODEL  FOR  ALI* 

CHURCHES. 

WE  now  come  to  the  task  of  setting  forth  the  great  principles  on  which  the- 
Christian  Churches  Btood  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age;  for  these 
are  to  be  copied  as  the  exact  model  to  the  end  of  time.  Our  chief  work  is  to  find 
what  this  model  was;  as  the  inner  and  divine  life  of  those  Churches  molded  their 
entire  organization.  When  we  liave  determined  this  standard,  we  may  easily  see 
liow  far  it  has  been  followed  or  abandoned  b}^  succeediug  Churclies.  Many  oiiscon- 
ceptions  arise  in  Ciuirch  history  from  the  failure  to  stop  at  this  point,  and  to 
thoroughly  weigh  the  divine  history  of  the  Churches  befoi*e  proceeding  to  consider- 
the  human.  It  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  haste  and  light  treatment  with  which 
tliis  age  is  passed  over,  as  if  the  New  Testament  history  were  but  the  starting-point 
in  the  great  story,  to  he  disposed  of  as  casually  as  possible ;  whereas,  it  is  the  end  oF 
all  controversy  in  the  matter  of  Church  life. 

In  this  way  the  course  of  Church  history  is  inverted,  and  the  human  record  i& 
made  to  falsify  and  cover  up  the  divine.     The  true  historian  must  fix  his  vye  stead- 
fastly at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  upon  the  New  Testament  pattern,  and  neven 
remove  it;  because  it  is  the  only  guide  to  truth  in  every  age,  and  the  only  authority 
of  ultimate  appeal     An  exact  likeness,  therefore,  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  should 
be  sought  at  the  outset,  as  the  test  to  which  every  position  and  fact  in  the  whole 
investigation,  oiust  he   brought  back  and  tried.      We    never   can   l>e  wrong   in 
following   the   pattern   found   in   the   Constitution    of   the   Apostolic    Churches; 
for  here  we  find   an    imperious   shield    for   the    true   ecclesiastical   rights   of   all 
Christian  men.     If  we  make  the  Apostolic  Churches   the  mere  stepping-stone  to 
the   investigation,  instead  of  finding  in  them   the  standard  of  a!!  true  fact,   how 
can  we  measure  our  way  through  the  centuries,  or  exhibit  their  wide  differences, 
without   confounding   all    their   real    distinctions?      Hatch   goes  to   the   root    of 
this  matter  when  he  says:  *The  virtue  of  a  canonist  is  the  vice  of  a  historian- 
Historical  science,  like  all  science,  is  the  making  of  di&tinetions;  and  its  primary  di«- 
tinctions  are  those  of  time  and  space,  .  ,  .  The  history  of  Cliristianity  covers  mor& 
than   three  fourths  of  the  whole  period  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  Westen;:r«^ 
\Vorld*     It  goes  back,  year  by  year,  decade  by  decade,  century  by  century,  for  moi 
than  fifty  generations.     If  we  compare  wliat  we  are  and  what  we  believe,  the  in 
tutions  under  which  we  live,  the  literature  which  we  prize,  the  ideas  for  wli ic/i 
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contend  in  this  present  year,  with  the  beliefs,  tlie  institutions,  the  literature,  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  a  hundred  ye^irs  ago,  we  shall  begin  to  realize  the  differonoe 
between  one  centurv  and  another  of  these  eighteen  centuries  of  Ctiri^tian  liistory. 
The  special  difKcnlty  uf  stndying  any  such  period  of  history  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  centuries  which  are  remote  from  our  own,  seeinj  in  the  long  pei-spective,  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable,  .  ,  .  Between  the  third  century  and  the  fourtli,  for  exam- 
ple, or  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  there  seems  to  all  but  scholars  who  have 
trod  the  ground,  to  fee  a  hardly  iippreeiable  difference.  If  a  writer  quotes  in  the 
same  breath  Eiisebius  and  Sozomen,  or  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  St,  Leo  the  Great, 
he  seems  to  many  persons  to  be  quoting  coeval  or  nearly  coeval  authorities.  And 
yet,  in  fact,  between  each  of  these  authorities  there  is  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years 
of  life  and  movement,  of  great  religious  controversies,  of  important  ecclesiastical 
changes.  Tlie  point  is  not  merely  one  of  accuracy  of  date ;  it  is  rather  that  usages 
and  events  have  at  one  time  as  compared  with  another  a  widely  varying  significance. 
For  different  centuries  have  been  marked  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  social  history  by 
great  diffei*enees  in  the  drift  and  tendency  of  ideas.'  ^ 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  none  other,  we  must  bring  every  event  in  whatever 
century,  every  drift,  tendency  and  change*  of  whatever  character,  back  to  t!ie  law 
and  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  and  must  measure  it  by  the  life  and  letter 
of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  or  w*e  sliall  run  the  risk  of  substituting  tlie  vile  for  the 
precious  and  the  spunous  for  the  genuine,  in  Christian  history.  The  foundation 
principles  then,  that  wc  find  in  these  divine  organizatitms,  are  these,  namel}- : 

I,  That  the  Word  of  God  was  their  only  Rule  of  Fatth  anb  Practice. 

Daring  the  last  half  of  the  first  century,  this  rule  wtie   perfected   by  the   com- 

Xjletion  of  the  New  Testament.     From  A.  D.  52  to  the  close  of  the  century,  each 

Epistle  was  received  as  autljority  by  the  Church  or  persi^n   to  whom  it  w^as  sent; 

and  copies  were  used  by  interchange  amongst  the  Churches,  until  their  contents 

Wame  generally  known,  and  took  rank  with  the  Old  Testament.     Of  necessity,  the 

remoter  Churches  did  not  possess  all  the  books,  and  some  might  not  have  reached 

tlieui  until  they  were  collected  in  one  canon.     All  their  doctrine  and   practice  were 

S'^iued  either  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  tlie  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

oraUy^  or  by  these  new^  books.     The  first  century  presents  Christianity  in  its  fuUnesB 

4ad  freshness,  its  variety  and  unity ;  and  all  its  revelations  ceased  with  the  death  of 

the  Apostle  John.     Afte'r  the  order  of  nature,  the  New  Testament  gave  the  Apos- 

^**e  Churclies  no  systematic  formula  of  doctrine,   but  left  a  happy  liberty  in  its 

^^^ression  which  mached  the  truth  in  other  ways.     It  was  centuries  af terwai^d  before 

^^y  thing  was  known  of  scientific  theology ;  so  that  millions  of  souls  came  ta  the 

*^U  tnith  as  it  \&  m  Jesus  without  tliis.     A  systematic  theology  has  been  helpful  to 

f^iikny  tliinkers,  while  others  have  been  hindered  thereby  in  reaching  Christ  jierfion- 

*^'yf  because  they  could  see  only  so  much  of  liim  as  was  discernible  through  the 

^^stein,  which  wa»  largely  a  net-work   of  Imman  propositions.     Perhaps,  this  is 
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unavoidable,  as  human  interpretations  constantly  dmnge;  but  tlie  Apostolic  Churches 
were  founded  m\  primary  truth,  as  it  is  found,  and  ever  will  be  found,  in  the 
Inspired  Text. 

Words  without  Bible  knowledge  have  so  often  darkened  New  Testament  coun* 
sels,  that  it  is  wonderful  tlmt  men  have  discovered  Christ  at  all  as  a  living  Saviour, 
by  the  teaching  of  many  modern  Chu relies.  But  often,  a  true  heart  takes  men 
farther  Christ- ward  than  even  a  true  head  ;  and  so  Bible  truth  is  ever  proving 
its  divinity  l>y  duing  this  great  saving  work.  But  still,  wherever  a  human  standard 
is  set  up  in  place  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  always  more  jealously  preserved  than  the 
teachings  of  revelation,  A  fanatic  who  corrupts  the  word  of  God  is  more  heartily 
fellowshipeil  by  many  modern  Churches,  than  lie  who  opposes  human  decrees  and 
inventions  against  the  Scripture  ;  while  he  who  insists  upon  obedience  to  their 
authority,  excites  the  greatest  possible  odium,  because,  to  dp  this  wounds  the  pride 
of  man.  Men  pay  a  great  price  for  saying,  that  the  riglit  to  legislate  for  Christian 
Chnrehes  belongs  to  Clirist  alone.  Yet,  he  has  given  his  law  in  the  Bible,  and  every 
form  of  t'iiurch  life  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  law,  directly  sets  it  aside. 
So  then,  in  a  very  important  sense,  it  partakes  of  disloyalty  to  say  that  Christ  has 
not  made  siitficient  provision  for  his  Churches  in  the  Scriptures,  in  every  thing  that 
atfeets  their  well-being. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  appeal  made  to  authority  by  the  founders  of  the 
Apostolic  Churches  was,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
teachings  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  the  direct  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  there  are  thirty-four  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wliile  in  that  to  the  Romans  there  are  forty-eight.  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
always  appeal  directly  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  to  their  co-rela* 
tive  sentiments,  facts  and  precedents,  where  they  are  applicable;  and  where  they 
are  not  applicable,  a  new  revelation  was  granted.  They  always  cite  the  Old 
TeBtament  as  the  direct  word  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  such  forme  of 
speech  as  these:  *It  is  written/  'God  says,^  or  'Isaiah,'  or  *  Moses  saith.'  The 
Apostolic  Churches  were  never  allowed  to  fall  into  the  dangerous  popular 
notions  of  jnodern  times,  namely :  Thnt  all  religious  teaching  is  simply  an 
opinion,  which  happens  to  be  held  differently  hy  certain  bodies  of  men.  Such 
an  assumption  makes  mere  Church  doctrine  a  powerful  weapon,  and  gives  life  to 
all  that  falls  under  the  sacramental  system ;  which  itself  is  based  upon  human 
dogma  and  patristic  belief.  This  makes  the  Church  and  not  the  Bible  the  standard 
of  faith  and  obedience;  and  men  come  to  be  satisfied  with  the  substitution  after 
this  form :  *  We  heliete  the  whole  revealed  dogma  as  taught  by  the  A|X)8tles — as 
committed  by  them  to  the  Church — and  as  declared  by  the  Church  to  us/  And, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  Scriptures  were  intended  to  prove  doctrine,  but  not 
to  teach  it,  for  tliat  the  Church  is  to  teach  it  through  its  creeds  and  formulas.  Tli^ 
doctrine  shifts  the  whole  standard  of  authority  from  the  Bible  to  antiquity,  mal 
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antiquity  the  true  exponent  of  Christian ity,  and  forbids  all  appeal  from  its  traditions 
to  divine  autlioritj.  Tims,  tradition  nullifies  the  law  of  Christ,  by  making  it  a 
dream,  a  sentiment  and  finally  a  mockery. 

The  very  reverse  of  diis  was  the  law  in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  In  tlie  Iiands 
of  tills  hnman,  niystieal  and  sacramental  principle,  sacraments  become  the 
expression  of  great  tmths  in  human  language ;  and  the  doctrine  is  fostered  that 
material  pitenomena  become  the  instrument  of  communicating  unseen  things,  to 
which  tlie  mind  of  man  is  nnequal  ;  as  if  water  could  purere  away  the  pullntiOTis  of 
sin,  or  bread  aiul  wine  could  give  eternal  life,  and  so  nature  becomes  a  parable,  and 
revelation  an  allegory.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  a  Church  armed  with 
awfully  mysterious  sacraments  •find  rites  as  chaimels  of  saving  grace,  and  with  a 
narrow  religious  teaching  founded  ou  the  will  of  the  Clnu'cli,  as  slje  chooses  to  define 
it  from  time  to  time.  After  that,  of  course,  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  found  in  the  Cath- 
olic teaching  of  the  early  centuries — in  the  decrees  of  councils— and  in  sanctioned 
usages.  At  this  point,  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  entirely  cut  oflf,  because  a 
new  power  has  been  created  on  cartii  which  is  competent  to  push  aside  the  indi- 
vidual right  to  reason  and  judge  about  the  demands  of  Divine  Truth,  as  its  facts 
and  exactions  assert  themselves.  Thut  riglit  once  yielded,  the  Church  claims  to 
judge  infallibly  for  all  men  on  all  religions  questions  ;  and  it  must  be  obeyed  with- 
out a  word.  Independency  of  mind  being  thus  destroyed,  paralysis  of  the  intellect 
follows,  the  courage  of  the  soul  dies  with  its  liberty,  discussion  becomes  dangerous  ; 
and  60,  all  must  submit  and  be  silent,  as  it  is  safe  to  yield  to  al>Bolute  authority 
vhere  one  dare  not  dissent.  The  final  consequence  is,  that  it  becomes  a  crime  to 
daim  the  personal  right  to  obey  that  truth  which  rests  on  tlie  sole  autliority  of  the 
Inspired  Word. 

Yet,  this  fact  is  perfectly  clear,  namely:  That  the  New  Tcstauient  contains  all 

^^^^  entered  into  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Cluirches.     Wliether  it 

*^*^^itains  little  or  much,  it  covers  all  that  they  had,  and  all  that  we  have,  wliich  has 

^^y  claim  on  the  Churches  of  Christ,     It  is  the  only  revealed  record  of  Christian 

''tjth.     It  ig  stamped  with  the  divine  character,  and  it  utterly  excludes  every  species 

^'  authority  from   uninspired  sources.      Its  authority  stands  out  alone,  and  will 

^^^'  of  no  parallel  or  supplementary  authority  whatever,  however  venerable.     The 

^  '"evercd  antiquity  stands  on  purely  hununi  ground,  without  any  thing  in  com- 

^'*  ^*ith  the  New  Testament,  when  that  antiquity  is  not  in  the  Holy  Book.     The 

"^   *^^  a  custom  is  one  thing,  its  nature  is  jinother.     The  question  of  time  merely 

Nothing  to  do  witli  authority.     When  the  line  is  drawn   between  the  close  of 

P^^ation  and  all  after-time,  what  follows  stimds  upon  another  and  a  lower  level, 

^^n  be  no  authority  whatever.     Even  t.!ie  Roman  Catliolie  body  admits  this,  in 

^laitn  that  inspiration  is  still   needful  smJ  is  c<>ritimicil  in  her  tleliberations  and 
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^**siona;  hence,   that  they  are  uf  equiil  value  with  the   New  Testament.     The 
"  *^^t  and  best  of  the  ancient  fathers,  being  outside  of  the  finality  of  Bible  inspira- 
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tion,  are  outeide  forever ;  and,  for  tlic  purposes  of  authority  are  no  nearer  to  the 

fnimtain  of  trutli  tl*an  are  the  iiivestigatora  of  our  daj.  As  witnesses  to  the  facts 
which  occurred  in  their  own  times,  they  are  to  be  prized,  as  truthful  men  who  de* 
posed  to  facts,  but  nothing  more  ;  for  then  as  now  the  demand  was  inexorable,  *  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'  Wherever  the  fathers  deflect  from  this  standard, 
their  testimony  is  of  no  more  nor  less  value  than  that  of  other  uninspired  men. 

11.    In   tue  Apostolic   Age,  the  Cuukch   was  a   local  bodv  ;    and   each 

ChUKCH    was    ENTIKELY    INDEPENDENT   OF    EVERY    OTUER    CflDRCH,       The  Simple  term 

^Eccle^ia^  designates  one  congregation,  or  organized  assembl\%  and  no  more,  this 
Ijeing  its  literal  and  primal  meaning.  Our  Lord  himself  designated  such  a  society 
by  the  Aramaic  word  fjhmlto^  meaning  a  cougregrftion  ;  answering  to  the  Greek 
'Kcclema^-  w^hich  is  translated  by  it  in  tlie  Aramaic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Tliese  woi^ds  are  exiictly  equivalent  in  meaning."  The  Septnagint 
renders  the  Hebrew  woni  for  congregation  by  the  word  *£cclema^^  where  it  desig- 
nates three  specific  lx>dies  :  1.  A  whole  people  collectively.  Ezra  ii,  64,  'The  whole 
eongregation  together  was  forty-two  tliousand  three  hundred  and  three-score/  2.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  *  A  very  great  congregation.'  Keh.  v,  7.  *  In  the 
day  of  the  assembly."  Dent,  ix,  10.  3.  A  company  of  persons  associated  for  religious 
purposes.  1  Sam.  xix,  20.  'Company  of  the  prophets/  Psa,  Ixviii,  26.  'In  com- 
panies they  bless  God.'  Joel  ii,  16.  *  Sanctify  the  congregation  f  'Solemn  assera- 
bly.'  Lev.  xxiii»  36,  and  elsewhere,  is  the  translation  of  a  different  word.  This 
word  ""EecUda^  was  borrowed  from  tlie  Greek  translation  and  naturalized  into 
Christianity.  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  used  it  with  the  strictest  regard  to  its  etymol- 
ogy, and  if  we  would  catch  their  meaning  in  its  use,  we  must  interpret  it  by  its 
primitive  sense.  Its  contemporary  use  in  connnon  secular  life  answered  exactly  to  its 
sacred  use.  When  Jesus  first  used  it  to  characterize  an  association  of  Christian 
believers,  all  sorts  of  voluntary  societies  were  common  throngliout  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  form  of  clubs  and  guilds,  for  trade,  sports,  finance,  literature  and 
mutual  help;  all  of  wliich  were  known  as  tlie  'Kceleaia'  of  those  times.  Whether 
secular  bodies  existed  in  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  day,  under  this  name,  is  not  known, 
but  the  synagogues  were  known  by  this  title.  Amongst  the  Green-Romans,  how- 
ever, the  large  number  and  importance  of  secular  bodies  called  ^Ecclesia,'*  demanded 
special  governmental  legislation,  defining  their  powers  and  limits,  as  a  guard  to  the 
public  weal.  After  a  time  the  Roman  authorities  came  so  to  understand  the 
primary  constitution  of  the  Christian  congreg;itions,  as  to  bring  them  nnder  the 
general  law  which  regulated  all  otlier  volnntary  associations.^ 

When  our  Lord  appropriated  this  secular  word  to  a  sacred  body,  he  threw  no 
sacred  meaning  into  the  term  itself,  but  retained  it  in  its  common  application.     The 
popular  ^EccUshi'  in  a  free  Greek  city,  was  formed  of  those  who  were  selected  or 
called  out,  nnder  the  laws  of  citizenship  for  the  transaction  of   public  business^,^ 
Tliose  cpialitied  voters  were  convoked  by  the  common  criei-s,  and  formed  the  le^^ 
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^assemblj  for  delibemtion  and  decieioii  in  civic  affairs,  and  their  solemn  deeisione 
-were  binding.  Of  all  the  Greek  terms  which  designate  a  calm  and  deliberative  con- 
vocation, this  was  the  most  appropriate  to  characterize  a  body  of  Christians,  charged 
hy  their  Master  with  concerns  of  vast  moment.  Other  words  would  have  carried 
with  them  the  idea  of  a  crowd,  of  a  show,  or  of  a  purely  governmeutal  assembly, 
-Buch  as  the  Senate  ;  having  otlier  elements  than  that  njerely  of  a  properly  organized 
assembly.  Certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  wrested  by  the  neces- 
fiity  of  a  hierarchy,  to  mean  that  all  separate  Christian  congregations  are  gronped  as 
an  aggregate  under  the  sense  of  this  word,  Christ  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
^Ec4^leda^  npon  a  rock,  to  be  its  Head,  and  to  give  it  pastors  and  teachers ;  but  this 
interpi-etation  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  word,  and  loses  sight  entirely  of  the 
purely  tropical  sense  couched  in  such  passages.  Tlio  trope  must  be  expressed  in 
^xaet  accord  witli  the  literal  sense  from  which  it  is  borrowed.  When  Stephen 
speaks  of  the  ^Ecclesia^  in  the  wilderness,  the  term  evidently  means  the  whoJe 
people  assembled  at  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  commonwealth  was  not  many  assemblies, 
bat  only  oue  gathered  in  the  male  population.  So,  when  the  New  Testament 
speaks  of  the  entire  Cliristian  coniniunity  as  one  *  Ecclesia,^  it  simply  uses  a  common 
js^ynecdoche^  by  which  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  the 
-case  may  l>e  ;  the  genus  is  put  here  for  many  individuals. 

Consequently,  when  Jesus  is  called  the  Founder,  the  Head,  tlie  Redeemer  of 
Jiifl  ^Ecclesiay   it  is  clearly  meant,  tlu^t  what  lie  is  to  one  Christian  congregation  he  is 
to  all  such  congregations,  the  same  severally  and  collectively.     Exactly  the  same 
-collective  figure  is  used  of  a  single  Christian  assembly,  which  is  made  up  of  many 
individuals.     It  'is  one  lx)dy,*  putthig  the  one  for  the  many,  because  each  congrega- 
tion is  *  the  flock/  the  *  family,'  the  *  household '  of  Christ,  and  what  is  true  of  each 
«ueli  assembly  is  equally  true  of  alL     It  follows,  then,  that  the  New  Tes^tament 
-nowhere  speaks  of  the  '  Universal,"  '  Catholic/  or  '  Invisible  Church,'  as  indicating  a 
merely  ideal  existence,  separate  f  i*om  a  real  and  local  body.     There  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  Church  and  the  members  who  constitute  the  Church.     Such  a 
.generalization  is  a  mere  ideality,  incapable  of  organization  under  laws,  doctrines, 
'ordinauce8,and  discipline.     No  man  can  be  a  member  of  such  a  body,  because  it  can 
^**®'"ne  no  responsibility  either  to  God  or  man  ;  it  can  liave  no  representation,  and 
**<>  'Man  can  he  a  mcrnber  of  an  assembly  which  it  is  impossil>le  to  represent,     Every- 
'^'^j  the  Scri]>ture  ^Ecdema'*  is  a  tangible  body,  nnuibering  so  many  by  count, 
til       ^^^y  Joeal  and  organized,  and  each  congregation  is  as  alisolutely  a  Church  as  if 
*6of^    *^^^^  not  another  on  earth.      But  as  there  are  more  than  one,  and  each  is  his 
^Qa;i       '^>s  *  flock;'  Ijis  *  Chnrclr  is  made  np  of  every  congregation^  because  he  is 
ta  ^    "^'  ^'^e  *  Head'  and  *  Shepherd  '  in  each.     The  same  thought  which  impels  Paul 
^n^ll '     "^^►t  believei-s  *are  members  of  each  other,'  leads  him  to  say  of  himself,  per- 
«?«<•        '    ^«e   game  thing  that  he  says  of  every  Christian  congregation:  *  lie  loved 
-ST^^Vq  himself  for  me.^     So,  he  says  to  the  several  Hebrew  Christian  etjugre- 
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gations :  *  Ye  ai'c  come  to  a  fnll  assembly,  to  the  Eedesia  of  the  first-born  whose 
names  am  enrolled  hi  heaven/  It  is  difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  tin?  merely 
human  and  modern  thought,  that  aggregirted  congregations  only  funn  the  bcwjy 
of  which  Jesus  is  the  Head  ;  but  when  this  is  done  successfully,  immediately  the 
primitive  idea  of  one  eoiigregation  attaches  to  the  term  Churclu  A  local  organ- 
ization fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  word  EccUna.  wherever  it  is  found  in 
Holy  Writ. 

In  harmony  with  this  thought,  as  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  expi-essed  it,  the  Apos- 
tolic congregations  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  so  many  separate 
Churches;  and  groups  of  sucli  congregations  are  designated  as,  the  Churches  in 
Asia,  Aclniia,  or  Macedonia,  in  the  plural  number.  Our  Englisli  word  Church  is^ 
from  the  Saxon  kirll\  ciningirig  tlie  e  hard  h>  f*h  ;  and  this  word,  as  the  Scutch  use 
it,  is  from  the  Gmek  kuriou  o\ho$^  'liouse  of  the  Lord.'  Even  the  word  Church, 
then,  nncorrupted,  is  not  a  term  which  expresses  a  sensibility  or  a  tigment,  but  a 
material  substance ;  that  is,  an  assembly  of  mtional  beings  among  whom  GihI 
dwells. 

As  to  government,  no  man  can  properly  say  that  Christ  kid  down  no  definite 
laws, for  the  government  of  his  Churclies,  simply  l>ecause  he  did  not  give  those  laws 
a  prescriptive  form.  Oneness  of  faith  ami  practice  worked  out  the  same  results  in 
all  those  Churches,  and  these  are  recorded  iu  tlie  New  Testament  as  matters  of  fact. 
In  conserving  true  Christian  principles  they  needed  no  more  than  tlds  in  attaining^ 
their  status,  and  wdiat  more  do  we  need  in  reaching  ours?  Christ^s  positive  law  waa 
written  in  these  facts,  just  as  the  law  of  redemption  is  written  in  the  facts  of  his 
birth,  life,  death  and  resurrect iou.  In  botli  cases,  the  facta  embody  his  law  for 
every  age.  In  tlieir  vital  regeneration  as  believing  souls,  and  in  their  uniform 
organization,  he  gave  the  law  of  their  constitution,  to  be  kept,  as  changeless  in  the 
nnited  body  as  the  saving  life  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  individual  ineniter.  He 
efitabtislied  his  doctrines  t^nx  divine  principles,  without  the  formula  of  a  creed,  and  in 
like  maimer,  the  Iluly  Spirit  instituted  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Churches  on 
divine  principles,  without  a  code  of  formal  precepts.  In  the  framing  of  doctrines, 
the  converting  of  members  and  the  constitution  of  Clmrches,  be  followed  the  same 
order.  T!ie  m<xlel  of  the  New  Testament  Church  is  found  in  what  he  made  it,  in 
every  pc^rtion  of  the  total.  A  skilled  naturalist  takes  the  separate  lifubs  and  joints 
of  a  fossil,  and  by  these,  will  give  us  its  entire  structure  and  functions,  until  we 
have  an  outline  of  the  perfect  organism.  So,  by  carefully  following  the  nnfoldinga 
of  the  New  Testament,  any  man  may  trace  the  entire  order  of  the  New  Testament 
Churches,  as  they  renewed  completi(*n  from  the  hand  uf  their  Author  and  Finisher, 
They  were  the  work  of  Christ,  wrought  through  the  Apostles,  and-  not  tlie  product 
of  Apostolic  plans.  Thus,  as  disconnected  stars  hanging  over  a  dark  sea  show  tb^^ 
doubting  mariner  his  course,  so  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their  conjoii::::;;^^...^ 
rays,  give  us  a  unity  of  truth  as  our  guide  in  the  matter  of  Church  government.  ^ 
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The  right  of  tlie  Churches  in  the  Apostolic  Age  to  manage  all  their  internal 
affaire,  arose  primarily  from  the  fact  that  each  congregation  was  perfect  in  itself  for 
all  the  purposes  of  its  own  Chiirrh  life.  Wliatever  fraternal  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship it  might  cmve,  it  was  in  itself  the  visible  (Jhureh  ot  Christ,  and  complete  for 
all  the  ends  of  a  visible  Chnrcli.  Of  course,  this  Apostolic  idea  is  at  variance  with 
all  the  popidar  notions  of  Church  life  as  it  exists  to-day  ;  but  it  is  no  lefis  Apostolic 
on  that  account.  Well  does  Dr.  Carsjoii  remark,  *  As  to  a  visible  Universal  Cbiirclj, 
it  exists  nowhere  but  in  tlie  ideas  of  poleniieal  writers  and  the  abaiird  distinctions  of 
scholastic  divinity/ *  An  invisible  Church  is  a  purely  iodetinite  and  mythical  idea. 
How  can  we  Miear '  the  voice  of  an  impalpable  body  of  men  t  The  New  Testament 
never  speaks  of  all  Christians  in  all  localities^  as  if  tliey  belonged  to  one  outward 
and  visible  Church,  which  forms  one  corporate  body.  This  is  a  pure  myth  existing 
only  in  the  imagination.  But  tlie  Apostolic  CJhurches  were  local  bodies  that  could 
be  found  and  known  and  governed  ;  and  the  wording  of  the  New  Testament  is 
very  minute  on  this  point.  Hence,  these  local  Churches  are  never  designated  as 
the  Church  of  God  of  this  or  tliat  district,  province  or  nation,  but  the  Church  'in," 
or  *at'  such  and  sucli  a  place*  Moreover,  tlie  Churches  in  all  localities  were  orgiin- 
ized  after  the  s^me  order ;  and  tliei*e  is  no  recorded  instance  of  any  one  of  theua 
which  was  denied  the  right  to  regulate  .all  its  affairs. 

Not  only  was  Ecdema  a  word  in  common  use,  as  lias  lieen  shown,  to  express  a 
civil  assembly,  or  ;issociatiou,  as  these  were  formed  in  all  cities  and  circles,  i)ut  it 
expressed  a  special  cult,  and  often  took  a  religious  cast  amongst  the  pagans.  Ulborn 
says:  *The  burial  chibs,  the  guilds  of  artisans,  merchants,  working  men  of  various 
sorts,  all  of  which  gained  increasing  importance  to  society  during  the  Empire,  bore 
at  the  same  time  a  religious  tone.  Eacli  had  some  god  or  other  as  a  patron,  and 
was  instituted  in  part  for  his  worship.  His  image  and  altar  stood  in  their  place  of 
assembly,  and  every  meeting  began  with  a  sacrirtce.'*  We  clearly  see,  then,  that  when 
the  divine  Founder  of  the  Apostolic  Cluirches  incorjwrated  this  word  Evchma  into 
Christianity,  he  intended  the  usual  sense  of  tiic  word  to  limit  its  application  in  its 
new  sphere  to  a  local  body  of  men.  Tlie  only  invitiible  Church  that  exists  is  em- 
bodied  in  the  visible,  local,  and  self-governing  Church. 

The  Romish  tigment  of  an  impersonal  and  invisible  Church  never  existed  until 
the  fourth  century,  when  it  was  created  in  order  to  bring  the  loi'al  Chui'ches  under 
the  yoke  of  an  irresponsililc  and  arbitrary  power,  at  the  utter  sacrifice  of  those 
divine  rights,  with  which  Christ,  the  rightful  Head,  had  endowed  the  loc-al  Churches. 
The  locul  Chun*h  w^as  the  only  Church  known  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  the  only 
body  which  they  ever  addressed,  and  which  they  knew  collectively  as  tlie  *  Churches 
Blattered  abroad,'  The  Chun^h  at  Rome  wa^  made  up  of  those  who  lived  there, 
who  were  'beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints' — that  at  Corinth  of  *  them  that  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus' — anf!  tlie  Church  at  Ephesus  *of  the  faithful  in  Christ 
J^B^^i  who  lived  tliere.     Even  those  who  attended  worship  with  those  Churches^ 
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but  wem  Dot  numbered  with  the  believers,  had  iiotliing  to  do  with  their  govem- 
ment  Only  ilxom  who  were  born  of  CtoJ,  and  met  in  any  one  place  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Church  under  obedience  to  Christ's  law,  were  the  Christian  Clmrch  in 
that  place.  There  may  have  been  moi-e  than  one  Church  in  a  given  city  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  show,  that  one  central  body  in  that  city  gov- 
erned all  its  Churches^  if  there  was  more  than  one. 

The  power  of  discipline  being  lodged  in  the  local  Church,  all  its  membei's  took 
part  in  its  enforcement.  The  Corinthian  case  of  incest  is  markedly  in  point  here. 
1  Cor.  V,  4^  requires  the  whole  Church  to  meet  and  put  tlie  offender  away,  *  when 
ye  are  gathered  together,'  under  the  unseen  headship  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  when 
the  offender  repented  and  was  readmitted  to  fellowship,  the  same  sovereign 
tribunal  which  pronounced  his  sentence,  pardoned  and  restored  him.  2  Cor.  ii,  6» 
The  words  which  express  the  rights  of  these  Churches,  harmonize  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  formed.  The  Epistles  are  not  addressed  to  their  officers* 
but  to  the  Churches  themselves,  and  none  of  these  lettem  either  deny  the  right  of 
self-government  to  the  Churches,  or  instruct  another  class  or  body  to  regard  itself  as 
higher  than  the  Churches ;  but  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  their  will.  The 
Churches  held  the  supreme  place  in  all  things,  each  being  expected  to  rectify  its 
own  evils ;  and  no  outside  power  is  appended  to,  to  do  tliis^  nor  is  the  local  Church 
itself  referred  to  othei-s  for  their  supervision.  There  wiis  nothing  that  partook  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  an  Apostolic  hierarchy,  and  no  one  Church  ranked  above 
another  in  control.  Each  Church  was  a  soeiety,  a  family,  a  republic  in  itself,  form- 
ing a  perfect  sovereignty  for  the  ends  of  self-go vei-nment.  Every  fonndation  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  indeed  by  the  precepts  or  example  of  Clirist  and  the  Holy 
Spiritj  or  by  the  Apostles,  and  nothing  could  be  enforced  without  this  sanction.  So 
then,  no  legislative  power  was  given  to  them,  but  otdy  the  power  of  administration. 
In  minor  and  secondary  matters,  such  judgnient  and  prudence  might  be  followed 
as  were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Christ's  law,  but  these  were  not  to  be 
enforced  as  obligatory,  binding,  or  indispensable.  They  settled  every  question 
affecting  their  own  welfare  by  an  appeal  to  the  truth,  and  without  appeal  to  any 
other  autliority.  It  could  not  be  that  these  powers  vc^ro,  left  anywhere  but  inviola- 
bly in  the  loc^il  Clmrch,  in  winch,  by  reiison  of  its  purely  local  character,  no  sacer- 
dotal element  could  exist.  Thei*e  was  no  external  bond  of  central  unity  between 
the  Cliurches,  which  made  them  dependent  in  the  sliglitest  degree  upon  each  other* 
They  nevei"  met  in  a  general  association,  synod,  or  assembly  of  any  sort  up  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  though  they  might  have  consulted  witli  each  other  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so ;  exactly  as  ttie  Church  at  Antiuch  consulted  with  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  purely  for  fraternal  purposes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  each  fol- 
lowed tlte  law  of  perfect  lil>erty,  holding  one  another  in  sisterly  reverence,  having  ^^^ 
common  faith,  cherishing  a  common  love,  and  knowing  no  other  constraint  tlum  t: 
keep  the  law  of  Christ,  each  amongst  themselves. 
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pastor  of  that  Chni'ch  at  any  time,  and  his  election  and  the  act  of  the  Church  in  hi& 
case  left  liiin  wharo  they  found  liitii. 

The  fullest,  clearest  and  most  reliiihle  account  known  to  the  writer,  setting 
forth  this  whole  matter,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gill,  and  may  be  profit- 
ably quoted  here ; 

*  Epapliras,  a  faitliful  minister  of  Christ  for  the  Clinreh  at  Colosse,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  you,  a  uiemher  of  that  Chnn'h,  Col.  i,  7,  and  iv,  12 ;  one  that  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Chureli  cannot  be  a  postor  of  it.  ...  As  every  civil  fiociety  has  a  right 
to  elioose,  a[)pojot  ami  ctrdaiu  tlieir  own  officer's,  as  all  cities  and  towns  corporate 
their  mayors  or  jjrovo.srt?,  altlennen.  hu!*gesses,  etc,,  so  Chnrclies,  whieh  ure  religious 
societies,  liave  a  riglit  to  chonse  and  ordiiiu  their  own  otticers,  and  which  are 
ordained,  avrm^^  for  thern^  and  for  them  nnlf/  /  that  is,  for  each  particular  Church, 
and  not  anotlier.  Acts  xiv,  '2S,  The  election  and  call  of  them,  with  their  accept- 
ance, is  orJination.  The  essence  of  ordination  lies  in  the  vokmtary  choice  and  call 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  volnntary  acceptance  of  that  call  by  the  person  chosen  and 
eddied  ;  for  tin's  affair  must  he  by  niotiud  consent  and  argument^  whicli  joins  them 
together  as  pastor  and  people.  And  this  is  done  among  tlieiiiselves ;  and  public 
ordination,  so  called,  is  no  other  tlian  a  declaration  of  tliat.  Election  and  ordination 
are  sjioken  of  as  the  same  ;  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  former.  .  .  .  Paul  and 
Barnabas  are  said  to  onlain  elders  m  emr*^  edtj  (Acts  xiv,  23),  or  to  choose  them; 
that  is,  they  gave  orders  and  directions  tij^  every  Chnrch,  as  to  the  clioico  of  ciders 
over  them  ;  tor  persons  sometimes  are  said  to  do  that  which  they  give  orders  and 
directions  for  doing,  as  Moses  and  Solomon  with  respect  to  building  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  thongh  done  by  others;  and  Moses  particularly  is  said  to  choose  the 
judged.  £xod.  xviii,  25.  The  choice  being  made  under  his  direction  and  guidance.'  ^ 

GUI  further  says  of  elections  in  the  Apostolic  Churches : 

*This  choice  and  ordination  in  primitive  times  was  made  two  ways :  by  casting 
lots  and  l>y  giving  votes,  sign i tied  by  stretching  out  of  hands.  ,  ,  .  Ordinary  otBcers, 
as  elders  and  pastors  of  Churches,  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  vote^  of  the 
people,  expressed  by  stretching  out  tlieir  haods ;  thus  it  is  said  of  the  Apostles, 
Acts  xiv,  23.  Whtn  ihet/  And  ordaintd  them  elders  m  everij  CAureh,  ;^;€fpoTOi^£iv, 
by  taking  the  suffrages  and  votes  of  the  meml)ei*s  of  the  Churclies,  shown  bv  the 
stretching  out  of  their  hands,  as  the  word  signifies,  and  which  they  directed  them 
to,  and  upon  it  declared  the  elders  duly  elected  and  ordained.' 

But  lie  explicitly  denies  that  there  was  any  imposition  of  hands  used  at  the 
ordination  of  elders  or  pastors  in  apostolic  times,  in  tliese  words: 

'No  instance  can  be  given  of  hands  lieing  laid  on  any  ordinary  minister,  pastor 
or  elder  at  his  ordination  ;  nor,  indeed,  of  hands  being  hud  on  any,  upon  WMiatso- 
ever  account,  but  by  extraordinary  persons;  nor  b}*  them  upon  any  ministers,  but 
extraordinary  ones;  and  even  then  not  at  and  for  the  ordiiiatiou  of  them,'  * 

He  also  claims  that  whatever  *  gift'  w^as   bestowed  upon  Timothy,  no  *  office  ' 
was  bestowed  uyHm  him  either  by  the  hiying  on  of  the  hands? of  Paul  or  of  the  pres- 
bytery, but  that  the  w4iole  proceeding  was  extraordinar3\     He   further  deprecates 
the  practice  as  *  needless'  at  the  present  day,  and  as  a  '  weakness.''     This,  however,^ 
he  gives  as  a  mere  opinion,  in  view  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  imposition  of  hand^a?- 
lias  been  subjected,  and  not  as  an  authoritative  utterance  based  nu  tlie  requiremefj 
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the  organization  of  a  State,  can  have  no  place  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  Christ,' 
Then,  to  unite  '  the  hody  of  Christ/  as  Paul  cuils  the  CImrcli,  to  the  State,  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  is  to  convert  tliese  coninumities  into  nRiustrosities,  tor  each  ie 
41  unit  of  itself,  having  its  own  generie  chamt'ter,  and  it  cannot  brook  an  arbitrary 
nnity  with  n  foreign  body*  Bellarniine  may  reckon  temporal  power,  pomp  and  glory 
amongst  tlie  evidences  of  the  trne  Church,  but  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not;  and 
wherever  the  Clinrchcs  liave  1>cen  f<»reert  into  allisinee  witli  the  State,  the  nnion  has 
been  the  cant^e  of  departure  from  the  faitli,  in  the  ChnrchcK  themselves*  Always, 
the  State  has  either  dragged  the  Church  duwn  to  itb  uwn  level,  or  the  Chnrch  ha^ 
insisted  on  governing  the  State,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  strnggle  for  freedom 
between  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  civil  power  has  gone  on  through  eighteen  cent* 
uries.  Reason^  endurance  and  truth  retpiire  the  contest  to  continue,  till  the  ideal 
of  Christ  in  govern tnent  is  wrought  oit,  and  the  double  usurpation  is  banished  from 
the  earth,  namely;  The  interference  of  the  Church  in  temporals,  and  of  tlie State  in 
tip! rituals.  The  State  has  introduced  fiacerd(»talisni  into  the  Church  as  a  political 
policy*  and  the  Cliurch  has  introduced  ritualistic  saeramentarianisin  into  the  State 
for  the  ends  of  temporal  aggrandizement,  in  the  place  of  sa^^ng  grace  and  holy 
living,  Tlius,  out  of  a  Christian  democracy  this  union  evolves  first  an  aristocmey^ 
inid  then  a  hierarchy,  for  the  enforcement  of  a  sacramental  salvation  by  the  secular 
jjuwcr.  The  true  Gospel  lias  always  flonrished  the  most  where  men  have  been  thtr 
freest ;  where  no  artificial  lines  have  been  drawn  between  n^an  and  man,  class  and 
class  ;  and  wliere  no  tetter  of  party,  State,  or  race  has  l>een  applied,  but  where  all 
have  stood  on  a  religious  equality. 

Kow,  Jesus  left  his  simple-hearted  Churehes  in  that  purely  organic  state  winch 
his  Apostles  had  given  tliein,     Their  faith  was  to  center  in  him  and  his  benevolent 
purposes,  without  reliance  on  national  revenues  or  politieid  weapons.     Eloquence 
and  art,  philosopliy  and  legislation,  wore  in  battle  array  against  them ;  yet  they 
must  plant  his  banner  in  all  lands  by  invading  their  cherished  interests  and  destroy* 
ing  their  established  practices,  their  only  weapon  being  I^ve.     This  was  to  make 
arid  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose.     Xo  tear,  thereafter,  should  fall  unseen  by  the 
eye  of  love,  and  no  sigh  expire  bnt  on  its  ear.     An  ideal  cross,  borrowed  from  the 
sign  of  felony,  was  to  l>e  tlieir  insignia,  a  meritorious  doctrinal  cross,  outlined  against 
the  blackness  of  darkness  itself.     By  this  sign  they  were  to  conquer  obstinacy  ancL 
unbelief,  as  it  would  supei^sede  all  old  modes  of  thought,  bring  in  a  new  morality^ 
ci-eate  new  intellect  and  goodness,  and  revolutionize  society.     The  cross  was  to  U 
the  new  scepter  over  human  spiritSj  and  the  Crucified  should  say :  *  Behold,  I  mal^^ 
all  things  new!' 
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object  of  life-long  hope.  Tho  visits  of  the  wealthy  at  the  feasts  furnished  it  with 
8ome  supplies,  but  ull  Jews  returned  to  its  holy  places  and  privileges  for  the  solace 
of  their  souls,  when  deep  poverty  overtook  them,  especially  widows  and  orphans 
who  had  laid  the  bones  of  their  dead  in  strange  soil.  The  *  chief  joy'  of  these  was 
to  gather  together  what  little  they  had,  and  hasten  to  die  within  the  shadow  of  its 
hallowed  walls,  even  if  they  slept  in  *  the  place  to  bury  strangers  in/  Yet  these 
classes  were  not  always  welcome ;  even  the  doctors  of  tlve  law,  who  treated  all 
women  lightly,  refused  religious  teaching  to  women.  This  state  of  things  ac- 
counts for  the  great  poverty  which  Christianity  found  in  Jernsiileui,  aud  gives 
new  weight  to  Christ's  saying ;  'The  puor  ye  have  always  with  you.'  Sometimes 
pagan  rulei's  and  corporations  were  moved  witii  pity  to  tlie  extremely  poor;  but  here 
is  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  new  religion  which  made  benevolence 
its  ideal.  Its  Founder  had  been  born  in  a  stable,  had  sjient  his  life  in  deep  poverty, 
had  been  buried  in  another  man's  tomb ;  and  now  he  had  made  men  members  one 
of  another,  had  created  a  new  virtue  in  the  heart  toward  the  weak,  and  had 
elevated  men  to  thrift  by  symi>athy.  The  poor,  therefore,  embraced  the  Gospel  as 
a  fresh  source  of  strength ;  it  made  tliem  rich  in  bread  as  well  as  in  faith,  and 
consumed  the  partition -walls  between  the  poor  aud  rich  in  the  flames  of  brotherly 
love.  Instead  of  demanding  hecatombs  of  beasts  at  the  hands  of  widow  and 
orphan,  it  tendered  them  *  one  sacriiice  for  sin/  offered  forever,  and  made  the 
outcast  and  famishing  its  altar  of  sacrifice.  Sucli  love  led  those  who  liad  worldly 
goods  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  bound  the  members  of  the  new  faith  in  a  oneness 
which  made  all  things  common.  Yet  they  neither  abandoned  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship in  private  property,  as  Peter's  questions  to  Ananias  show,  nor  adopted  a 
communist  life,  such  as  would  pauperize  tlie  members  of  the  Church. 

A  mere  glance  reveals  the  difficulty  of  the  twelve  in  dealing  with  this  state 
of  affaii-s;  they  spread  a  free  table  daily  for  such  as  needed  the  bounty  of  the 
Church,  for  as  yet  they  had  no  division  of  labor  with  others,  and  out  of  this 
common  meal  served  to  the  multitude  the  deacon's  office  arose.  The  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  composed  entirely  of  Jews  and  proselytes  from  paganism  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  some  natives,  some  foreign  born.  Those  liorn  in  Palestine  spoke  the 
Aramaic  and  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew ;  hence  they  were  called  Hebrews. 
Those  born  in  other  lands  read  and  spoke  tlie  Greek  or  Ilelleine  (from  Hellas,  in 
Thessaly,  the  cradle  of  the  Greeks),  aud  were  called  ndlenists*  These  were  held 
in  disrepute  by  the  native  Jews,  and  were  treated  as  inferiors  bec^iuse  they  mixed 
with  the  Gentiles.  They  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  the  Hebrews,  were  le^s 
hampered  by  the  rigid  and  official  ortliodoxy  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  more  cosmo- 
politan and  less  aristocratic  in  their  feelings  toward  others.  These  phases  of  human 
nature  brought  jealousies  into  the  fraternity,  and  as  the  Hellenist  widows  were  the 
most  numerous,  they  necessarily  called  for  a  larger  share  of  the  bounty.  So  tbi 
more  strict  brethren  took  it  into  their   heads  that  their  poor  were  *overlooke^^^^ 
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ministry,  as  that  term  is  now  technically  used.  Alford  warns  his  readers  (on 
Acts  vi)  '  Not  to  imagine  that  we  huve  here  the  institution  of  an  ecclesiastical  order 
so  named ' — deacans.  In  modera  parlance  tliey  were  *  laymen  ■  before  their  election, 
and  tliey  remained  so  after,  Tlie  reason  given  for  the  creation  of  their  office  was^ 
tliat  the  Apostles  might  be  relieved  from  those  duties  which  interfered  with  their 
full  ^ministiy  of  the  Word.'  One  set  of  ministers  was  not  created  to  help  another 
to  do  the  same  work,  but  duties  that  were  not  ministerial  or  pastoral  were  separated 
from  those  that  were,  and  given  into  other  hands.  So  that  the  deaconship  was  not 
probationary  to  the  eldership,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  in  the  first  century  any 
deacon  became  an  elder.  Neither  did  their  office  prevent  their  doing  other  Christian 
work,  for  we  find  Philip  the  first  witness  for  Christ  in  Samaria.  But  he  did  not 
publish  the  good  news  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  deacon,  any  more  than  Stephen 
was  martyred  as  a  deacon.  Bishop  Taylor  has  abundantly  shown,  in  his  *  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,'  that  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  each  believer  of  the  brotherhood 
had  the  right  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  pastors.  The  work  of  spreading 
it  by  preaching  was  left  to  each  one  as  a  question  of  capacity  and  not  of  office. 
Even  the  private  woi-shipoi^  amongst  the  Jews  had  the  right  of  public  speaking 
in  the  synagogue,  as  we  see  by  the  freedom  of  our  Loin!  and  his  Apostles  there,  for 
they  were  not  officers  in  that  assenibly.  So  it  was  in  the  Christian  congregations; 
and,  of  course,  the  office  of  a  deacon  did  not  deprive  luni  of  the  right  to  teach  in 
conunon  with  Iiis  brethren,  Luke  tells  us  that  the  pei*secutiou  at  Jerusalem 
scattered  the  Church  there  *  except  the  Apostles,'  and  that  the  '  scattered,'  the  whole 
lay  membersliip  of  that  Clinrch,  preached  the  Word,  So  the  deaconship  did  not  shut 
up  a  deacon  to  tlie  service  of  tables  only ;  he  might  do  missionaiT  work,  by  riglit  of 
his  personal  regeneration,  and  attend  to  his  office,  also.  Did  the  Apostle  Paul  act 
improperly  when  he  carried  the  collection  of  the  Grecian  Churches  to  Jerusalem, 
because  he  was  not  officially  a  deacon?  Tims  a  deacon  might  engage  in  other  re- 
ligious labor  besides  that  imposed  by  his  office. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  <ieacon  in  the  Epistles,  show  the  functions  of 
his  office  to  have  been  the  same  in  tiie  latter  period  of  the  Apostolic  Age  that 
they  were  when  the  office  was  created ;  and  it  nowhere  appeai-s  that  they  exer- 
cised the  pastoral  or  ministerial  office.  Even  in  matters  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  they  were  not  supreme.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  brooglit  relief  to  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  they  delivered  the  gift  to  the  *^ elders'  and  not  to  the  deacons; 
and  no  deacons  assisted  in  the  call,  deliberations,  or  decisions  of  the  advisory  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  Paul's  associations  tliere  were  all  with  the  elders  and  !iot  the  deacons 
of  the  Church,  showing  that  the  deacons  held  no  rank  in  the  pastoral  office. 
Thirty  years  after  their  office  was  formed,  he  instructs  them,  and  enjoins  precisely 
those  qualifications  for  filling  it,  which  were  needed  in  one  whose  business  it  was 
go  from  house  to  Iiou&e  dispensing  alms,  and  none  other.  In  his  Epistle  to  t^ 
Corinthians,  A,  D.  57,  he  calls  them  *  helps ; '  in  that  to  the  Romans,  *^  the  mil 
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The  order  of  deaconess  contiimed  in  the  Latin  Charch  down  to  about  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  the  Greek  to  the  twelfth ;  and  was  discontinued,  principally  becan&e 
the  diaconate  became  a  priestly  othee  whicli  women  could  not  fill ;  nuns  then  took 
the  place  of  deacones&ea.  Anciently  they  were  ordained  by  form  as  well  as  by 
vote,  and  the  work  known  as  the  *  Apostolic  Constitutions/  written  about  A.  D,  300, 
contains  this  l>eantiful  prayer  used  at  their  ordination:  *  Eternal  ftod,  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and  of  woman  ;  thou  wiio  didst  till  with  thy 
Spii'ifc,  Miriam,  Deboi-ah,  Hannah,  and  Hnldah :  thou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a 
woman  the  birth  of  thy  only  begotten  Son;  .  .  .  look  down  now  upon  this,  thy 
handnaaid,  and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  worthily  perform  the 
w^ork  permitted  to  her  to  thy  honor,  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ'  So  long  as  the 
immersion  of  adult  females  remained  in  the  Churches,  the  deaconess  waited  upon 
them  in  baptism ;  but,  says  Archbishop  Keurick ;  '  Tliis  class  of  females  having 
ceased,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  became  expedient  to  abstain  from  the  immersion 
of  females;'  and  he  adds  the  reason, 'it  is  certain  that  the  applicant  entered  the 
font  in  a  state  of  entire  nudit\V®  According  tu  *  Hanbury's  Memorials,'  the  Con- 
gregation al  is  ts  of  England  and  Holland  restored  the  office  to  some  extent,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  MoniviauB  continue  it  to  this  time.  Also  the  Broad- 
mead  Baptist  Clmrch,  at  Bristol,  England,  two  centuries  ago,  adopted  the  full 
Apostolic  model,  by  selecting  a  plurality  of  elders,  with  deacons  and  deaconesses, 
making  the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

The  shepherds  or  pastors  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  were  known  as  Presby- 
ters, or  Elders,  from  pre^hiteroi  ^'  and  as  Bishops,  or  ovei-seers,  from  ejnskopoL 
Tlxis  fact  should  stand  in  its  own  order  of  New  Testament  time  ;  for  if  we  take  it 
out  of  its  historical  surroundings  and  throw  it  backward  or  forward  into  another 
century,  it  will  lose  its  distinctive  value.  Dean  Alford  says,  with  clear  chronolog- 
ical tnith  :  '  In  those  days  titles  sprung  out  of  realities  and  were  not  merely  hier- 
areliicai  elassificiitions.*  In  such  a  question  as  this,  chronology  is  the  stoutest  logia 
We  mut^t,  therefore,  consider  and  restrict  tiiese  titles  to  their  primitive  sense,  as  best 
defining  the  office  which  they  represent.  They  are  entirely  synonymous  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  nature  of  the  office  which  they  represent,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
their  acknowledged  meaning. 

Pastoi-s  appeared  in  all  these  Churches  very  early  after  their  orgamzation,  and 
the  Hebrew. Christians  called  them  presliyters  (elders)  while  the  Gentile  Churches 
called  them  bishops  (overseers),  the  terms  being  interchangeable.  The  leaders  or 
rulei-s  of  the  synagogue  were  called  presbyters,  but  they  were  not  prototypes  of  the 
Christian  presbyters,  for  there  was  next  to  nothing  in  common  between  the  two* 
The  synagogue  could  in  no  sense  become  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  congregatiox^ 
which  was  constituted  for  a  different  purpose,  but  demanded  that  freer  and  mc:^^ 
independent  form,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Christ's  more  genc^^ 
teachinir. 
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SB  from  those  where  the  metitioii  of  the  office  of  deacon  follows  imined lately  after 
that  of  ^''ejnitcopoi^^  so  that  a  third  class  of  officers  could  tjot  lie  between  the  two. 
PhiL  i,  1 ;  1  Tnii.  iii,  1-8.  This  interchange  uf  the  two  appellations  is  a  proof  of 
their  entire  cainc  idt •  n ce . '  *  ^y 

As  to  the  kind  of  nile  which  these  bii^hops  exercised,  it  was  executive  onl^',  and 
for  the  purpose  of  moral  upbuilding,  in  subtnission  to  the  truth  ivhich  they  taught, 
and  not  for  the  exorcise  of  loi-dship.  So  far  frum  its  Ijcing  an  exercise  of  personal 
power,  they  were  held  responsible  to  the  local  Church  which  they  served  foe  their 
conduct  as  stewards,  Neander  says  again  :  *  They  were  not  destined  to  be  unlim- 
ited monarch^,  but  rulers  and  guides  in  an  ecclesiastical  republic^  and  to  conduct 
every  thing  in  conjuiictiun  with  the  Church  assembled  together,  as  the  servants  and 
not  the  masters  of  wliieh  they  were  to  actv  '  The  congregation  having  first  taken 
tliem  from  the  common  ranks  by  their  own  democratic  action,  as  Athens  invested 
it8  officers  with  governing  powers  in  olden  times,  tliey  were  responsible  to  the  body 
whieli  created  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

All  sorts  of  false  pretentions  have  been  hung  upon  the  word  '  bishop/  as  used 
by  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament.  But  Phil,  i,  1 ;  Acts  xx,  17;  and  James 
V,  14,  set  forth  the  fact  that  there  were  several  bishops  in  the  same  congregation,  an 
idea  wliich  will  not  harmonize  with  the  aBsnmptiou  that  a  bishop  ranks  above  an 
elder,  or  even  a  body  of  eldei-s.  Then,  1  Peter  v,  1,2,  solemnly  charges  the  *  elder  ^ 
to  use  well  his  episcopal  functions.  Even  as  late  as  Jerome  A,  D.  331-370*  this 
oneness  of  office  was  generally  admitted  in  the  Churches,  for  he  says  :  '  The  elder  is 
identical  with  the  bishoR,  and  before  parties  Ijad  so  multiplied  under  diabolical 
influence,  the  Churches  were  governed  (meaning  each  Cluirch)  by  a  council  of 
elders.' 

Nor  were  the  so-called  *  powers'  of  Timothy  and  Titus  in  any  sense  those  of 
the  modern  prelate.  They  were  merely  the  functions  of  missionary  evangelists. 
These  holy  men  were  sent  to  establish  feeble  Churches  already  planted,  and  to 
organize  new  ones,  as  the  same  class  of  men  to-day  who  labor  without  prelatical 
authority,  Neither  did  James  assume  authority  at  Jerusalem  after  the  form  of  a 
modern  diocesan.  He  simply  attained  greater  influence  than  other  pastors  by  hm 
all-absoi'bing  consecration  to  God,  and  to  the  feeding  of  his  flock,  as  a  holy  pastor^ 
over  that  single  congregation.  In  association  with  his  fellow-elders  in  that  body,  heS 
sacredly  guarded  its  interests  as  a  brotherhood.  Persecution  was  perpetually  breaking 
up  this  and  other  Churches,  and  Avas  one  of  the  things  which  made  this  plurality 
of  elders  in  the  same  congregation  necessary.  The  first  blow  was  generally  aimed 
at  tire  elders,  as  the  official  heads*  of  these  communities.  Some  of  them  were  cuti 
down,  otliers  w^ere  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  at  the  best  the  Churches  wer 
broken  into  groups,  especially  in  large  cities,  so  that  they  must  be  nunistered 
when,  where,  and  as  they  could.  Wlien  the  elders  did  nieet  together  for  con- 
sultation, either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  persecution,  some  one  nuist  preside  overj 
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will  of  Cliriiit  was  communicated.  Tlirougli  their  tongue  and  pen  the  Spirit  gave 
his  dii-ections  and  decisions,  and  tliey  are  now  exactly  what  the  Churches  of  their 
age  recognized  them ;  the  New  Testament  supplied  their  place  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  Spirit  now  speaks  to  the  Churches. 

Those  who  would  foist  diocesan  episcopacy  upon  the  New  Testament  Churches, 
think  that  they  find  their  stronghold  in  the  phrase  'angel  of  the  Church^  iangdm)^ 
whicli  is  simply  a  messenger.  In  Matt,  xi,  10,  Jehovali  himself  cxills  Jolm  the 
Baptist,  ^niy  angel'  (messenger),  and  in  turn,  John  calls  liis  own  messengers  to 
Christ,  *  angels.'  Luke  xviii,  18-24.  But  were  these  prototypes  of  modern  prelates? 
Even  Paurs  thorn  in  the  tlesh  is  called  hy  himself  an  *  angel,'  '  a  messenger  of  Satan.' 
2  Cor.  xii,  7.  So,  the  seven  letters  to  the  Churches,  Rev.  ii,  iii,  imply  that  the  angel 
of  the  CImrches  was  some  pci-son  sent  from  eacli  of  them  on  a  temporary  mission, 
and  chosen  by  the  Church  itself  for  that  mission.  Each  of  the  Churches  had  its 
separate  messenger ;  there  was  not  one  angel  only  for  the  seven,  after  the  order  of 
imxlern  episcojjacj.  A  cause  juust  be  liard  pressed,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  this 
part  of  the  Apocal^^pse  in  support  of  sucli  an  innovation, 

Patmos,  wOiere  the  Apostle  John  wrote  this  book,  was  not  far  from  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  holy  prisoner  should  request  each  one 
of  them  to  send  some  faithful  messenger  who  should  receive  from  him,  jwrsonally, 
what  message  he  !iad  from  Christ  to  send  to  them  severally.  The  Apostle  Paul  sent 
his  Epistles  to  the  Churches  in  tlie  same  way,  for  each  messenger  who  cjirried  thera, 
was  then  capable  of  proving  that  they  wem  not  forgeries.  And,  now,  this  was  the 
oiUy  means  left  at  the  command  of  John  for  sending  Christ's  revehitions  to  tlie 
Churches,  by  trustworthy  hands.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  Jesus  should  instruct  his 
imprisoned  servant,  to  write  this  and  tluit  message  to  this  and  that  Church,  and  to 
entrust  the  message  to  these  individual  messengers?  The  trust  which  the  Sanour 
himself  confided  to  them,  entitled  them  to  be  called  ^  seven  stars,'  each  bearing  new 
light  to  one  of  the  mvi^n  CImrches  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  *  seven  lamp 
stands'  set  for  the  illnmination  of  all  around  them.  These  Churches  were  not  to  be 
deprived  of  necessary  light  because  John  was  a  prisoner;  but  Jesus  would  prove 
to  them  by  these  seven  epistles,  that  he  still  held  them  as  stars  in  his  right  hand, 
and  had  not  turned  over  their  keeping  to  a  sevenfold  episcopacy,  but  maintained  for 
each  of  them  a  separate  message,  to  be  brought  to  them  by  seven  faithful  messen- 
gers, as  seven  separate  congregations,  who,  despite  theii*  faults,  were  still  dear  to 
their  Sovereign  Lord. 

Baitism  was  the  tirst  ordinance  of  the  A|K>stolic  Churches.    Our  Lord  stamped 
this  institution  witli  a  marked  and  reverend  dignit3%  putting  higlier  honor  upon  it 
than  on  any  act  in  Christianity,  by  making  it  the  only  institution  to  Ixj  enforced  m 
the  august  names  of  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.     Neither  the  preaching  oi  tk 
Gospel,  the  administration  of  the  Supper,  nor  any  other  transaction  has  tlii^  k\^^ 
sanction  from  his  lips,  because  none  of  them  hold  the  -"'--   -  ^ -^i^*:...      \\\ 


same  solemn  relation  k  ^\v 
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fessed  faith  and  were  baptized  wei'e  regarded  by  those  CImrches  as  true  believers, 

until  their  euuduct  proved  the  contrary.  Peter  teaches  the  f^aine  doctrine  when  ho 
says  that  *  baptism  is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  liesli,-  the  mere 
cleansing  of  the  body ;  it  goes  deeper  and  fiignifies  the  inward  state  of  tlie  baptized, 
which  must  correspond  with  the  outward  appearance;  by  *tho  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  Gcn:].'  What  a  terrible  rebuke  is  this  to  the  ignorant  notion  that 
if  your  own  conscience  approves  of  your  baptism,  you  have  all  the  baptism  that 
you  need.  No,  the  Apostle  insists  tliat  the  purity  of  your  conscience  as  a  saved  man 
must  correspond  to  the  profession  which  you  make  when  you  are  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism.  Thus,  Jerome  undei'stood  the  New  Testament,  and  says :  ^  First 
they  taught  all  nations,  then  immerse  those  that  are  taught,  in  water;  for  it  cannot 
be  that  the  body  should  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  unless  the  soul  has  before 
received  the  truth  of  faith.*  ^ 

In  the  last  edition  of  Herzog's  *  Encyclopedia '  {Art  Tmtfe)  these  words  are 
used :  '  Every-where  m  tiie  New  Test^ainent  tlie  presupposition  is,  that  only  those 
who  believe  are  to  be  baptized.  Tliat  in  the  New  Testament  no  direct  trace  of 
infant  baptism  is  found  ma^^  be  regarded  as  settled.  Efforts  to  prove  its  presence 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  presupposing  what  is  to  be  proved,' 

Although  Liddon  makes  baptism  the  instrunient  of  regeneration,  perhaps  no 
modern  writer  so  lucidly  sets  forth  its  relation  to  regeneration  as  he,  and  his  force- 
ful cleai'uess  will  justify  the  following  long  quotation: 


'  Regeneration  tlius  implies  a  double  process,  one  deRtmctive,  the  other  con- 
structive; by  it  the  old  life  is  killed,  and  tlie  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into 
existence.  This  double  proceeds  is  eflfected  by  the  sacramental  ineorpi>ration  of  tlje 
baptized,  first  with  Christ  cnicitied  and  dead,  and  t!ien  with  Christ  rising  from  tlie 
dead  to  life;  although  the  language  of  the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a 
continued  share  in  tlie  resurrectiondife  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
the  Christian.  Rut  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life,  to  whicli  the  grace  of 
baptism  originally  introduces  the  Christian,  correspond  with,  and  are  efft*cts  i>f, 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  Regarded  historically,  these  events  belong  to  the 
irrevocable  past.  But  for  us  Christians  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  are  not 
mere  past  events  of  liistory ;  they  are  energizing  facts  from  which  no  lapse  of  centu- 
ries can  sever  us;  they  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  wit!iin  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Redemption,  Tlie  Christian  is,  to  the  end  of  time,  crucified  with  Christ;  he 
dies  with  Christ;  lie  is  buried  with  Christ;  he  rises  with  Christ;  he  live.^  with 
Christ  He  is  not  merely  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  as  being  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  is  a  member  of  his  Body,  as  out  of  Ids  Flesli  and  out  of  his  Bones.  And 
of  this, profound  incorporation  baptism  is  tlie  original  instrument.  The  very  form 
of  the  sacrament  of  regeneratiou,  as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  multitudes 
who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Churcli  pres&ed  for  admittance  into  her  communion, 
harmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  whicli  it  effects.  As  the  neophyte  is  plunged 
beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  is  slain  and  buried  with  Christ.  As  Christy 
crucified  and  entombed,  rises  with  resistless  nught  from  tlie  grave  which  can  n* 
longer  hold  Irim,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raised  from  the  bath 
regeneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural  life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fix^ 
henceforth  on  Christ,  who,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more,'  ** 
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eiastieal  History  in  the  Theological  Seminarv  at  Bangor,  when  eharged  by  some  of 
his  brethren  with  Baptist  sentiments,  because  he  teaches  that  immersion  prevailed  in 
all  Churches  from  the  Apostles  down,  replies  with  grnat  spirit : 

*As  to  the  question  of  fact,  the  testimony  is  ample  and  decisive.  No 
matter  of  Clmrch  liistory  is  clearer.  The  evidence  is  all  one  way,  and  all  Church 
historians  of  any  repute  agree  in  accepting  it.  We  cannot  claim  even  orig- 
ioahty  in  teaching  it  in  a  Congregational  seminary  ;  and  we  really  feel  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  anachronism  in  writing  an  article  tt)  insist  Ujion  it.  It  is  a  point  on  which 
ancieot,  mediieval  and  modern  historians  alike,  Catholics  and  Prott^stants,  Lutherauft 
and  Calvinists,  have  no  controversy ;  and  the  simple  reason  for  this  uniformity  is, 
that  the  statements  of  the  early  Fathers  are  so  clear,  and  the  light  shed  upon  these 
statements  from  the  early  customs  of  the  Church  is  so  conclusive,  that  no  historian 
who  cares  for  liis  reputation  would  dare  to  deny  it,  and  nu  historian  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name  would  wish  to.  There  are  some  historical  qucBtions  concerning  the 
early  Church  un  which  the  most  learned  writers  disagree  .  ,  ,  .  but  on  this  one  of 
the  early  practice  of  immersion,  the  most  distiuguinhed  antiquarians, — such  as  Bing- 
ham, August!,  Coleman,  Smitli,  and  historians  such  as  Mosheim,  Giesler,  Hase, 
Neander,  Millman,  Seliaif  and  Alzog  (Catlmlic)  hold  acommun  language.  ,  .  .  Any 
scholar  who  denies  that  iuHncrsiuu  was  the  baptism  of  the  Christian  Church  for 
thirteen  centuries,  betrays  utter  ignorance  or  sectarian  blindness/  '* 

Herxog  says :  *  BapHsm  was  always  performed  by  immersion  in  flowing  water.'  *^ 

So  the  learned  Schaff,  on  Rom.  vi,  3  :  '  The  meaning  of  haptizo  m  this  passage 
is  nndoiibtedlv  iiamersey  and  the  whole  force  and  l>eauty  of  the  illustration  lies  in 
this  very  alhision  to  the  act  of  immersion  and  emersion.'  *** 

The  following  extract  from  Coleman's  '  Antiquities '  very  accurately  expresses 

what  all  agree  to ; 

*  In  the  primitive  Church,  immersion  was  undeniably  the  common  mo<le  of 
baptism.  T!ie  utmotit  that  can  be  sjiid  of  sprinkling  at  that  early  period  is  that  it  was 
in  case  of  necessity,  ]jcrmitted  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  This  fact  is  so  well 
establisiied  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  authorities  in  pronf  of  it. 

The  Si'RiEfTTs  of  Bafiism  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  were  tliose  who  repented 
of  Bin,  and  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  for  salvation  ;  none  else  were  admitted, 
hence,  infant  baptism  was  unknown  amongst  them,  either  by  precept  or  example, 
nor  have  we  any  delinition  of  t!ie  relation  of  infants  to  the  Church,  or  any  provision 
for  their  discipline.  In  itself  baptism  was  the  confession  of  reliance  on  Christ, 
having  no  reference  to  parental  faith,  or  federal  relationship.  The  infinite  dif- 
ference between  the  Theocracy  and  tlie  Christian  Church,  measured  the  wider 
stretch  between  circumcision  and  baptism.  Admission  into  the  first  was  by  birth- 
right \^Tthout  choice,  the  subject  being  'horn  of  blood  and  of  the  will  of  man,^ 
Men  eritered  the  second,  by  bowing  the  heart  and  will  to  Christ,  by  the  persona^  - 
abandonment  of  sin  for  his  stike,  and  by  personal  choice  of  him  as  their  Savioux" 
Christ  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  when  he  reached  manhood,  he  w-s 
baptized  on  his  own  volition  as  an  obedient  Son.     No  question  of  federal  holini 
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forbidden.  This  casts  all  the  bulwarks  of  purity  to  the  four  windsj  and  is  the 
esseoce  of  Romanism.  Where  does  the  Xew  Testament  'forbid^  infant  com- 
munion, the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  cup,  the  limit  of  its  use  to  the  clergy, 
the  use  of  holy  water,  the  priestly  miter  and  dress,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
conduct  of  worship  in  Latin  ;  the  use  of  salt,  oil,  honey  and  saliva  in  baptism,  the 
baptism  of  bells,  a  college  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  auricular  confessioUj  the  pope's 
infallibility,  nay,  the  pope  himself,  with  a  thousand  other   mummeries  ad  nau- 

If  it  is  a  canon  in  Christianity  that  silence  gives  consent,  and  consent  imposes 
duty,  then  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  baptize  our  children,  whether  the  *  Christian 
mothers  *  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  baptized  theira  or  not,  but  to  do  many  other 
things  which  'his  holiness'  curses  us  for  not  doing,  Luther  honestly  said:  'It  can- 
not be  proved  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  infant  baptism  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
or  begun  by  the  first  Christians  after  the  Apostles/  So,  when  Uarlstadt  asked  him; 
*  Where  has  Christ  commanded  us  to  elevate  the  host  ? '  he  answered,  '  Where  has 
he  Jorhidden  hV  As  if  this  alisurd  answer  rendered  his  act  a  whit  the  less  a 
trifling  with  Christ's  will  in  either  case.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
contains  no  express  command  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  elect  a  king,  *  still  leas' 
does  it  ^forhid^  this;  therefore  any  faction  is  at  liberty  to  establish  a  kingdom 
and  elect  a  sovereign  !  Such  work  would  probably  be  deemed  '  treason '  under  our 
positive  politic^il  institutions,  but  somehow  the  same  silence  affecting  an  institution 
of  Christ  is  used  to  impel  to  suporserviceable  loyalty. 

Our  Lord  instructed  his  Apostles  whom  tr»  baptize,  and  on  wiiat  conditions,  and 
they  went  no  further.  God  commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  *  his  seed/  but  he 
did  not  practice  the  rite  upon  other  men's  children,  bec^ause  he  was  not  forbidden  to 
do  so,.  Baptism  is  met  ^vith  in  the  New  Testament,  only  in  association  with  a  cer- 
tain set  of  persons,  seutlmeiits  and  virtues.  The  baptized  are  characterized 
as  *  elect,'  'saints,'  *  disciples/  *  believers,'  and  their  state  of  mind  as  that  of  'faith,' 
^obedieuccj'  'remission  of  sin,'  'following  after  holiness,'  and  'enduring  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  f  names  which  cannot  be  given  to,  and  things  w^hich 
cannot  be  said  of,  infants. 

Besides,  the  universal  testimony  of  Church  history  says  that  they  were  not 
infantSj  but  refers  the  whole  question  of  infant  baptism  to  empty  interential  usage. 
Sunsen  writes :  *  It  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  early  Church,  not  only  dow*n  to 
the  end  of  the  second,  but  indeed  to  the  middle  of  the  tliii^dj  century.*^  llahn  of 
Breslau  testifies,  that  *  Neither  iu  the  Scriptures,  nor  during  the  first  liundred  and 
fifty  years,  is  a  sure  example  of  infant  baptisni  to  be  found;  and  we  must  concede 
that  the  numerous  opposers  of  it  cannot  be  contradicted  on  Gospel  ground. '^^ 
Curcellaeus  declares  that,  *The  baptism  of  infants,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Cli] 
was  altogether  unknown ;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  was  allowed  by  som^  ^ 
In  the  fifth  and  following  ages  it  was  generally  received.     The  custom  of  b^^ 
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There  are  tirrec  cases  of  household  baptism  loeiitioiied  in  the  Kew  Testainent, 
bnt  tlie  laiignage  of  each  record  strongly  sustains  the  above  testimony.  In  the 
household  of  Lydia  (Acts  xvi,  40),  those  who  were  baptized  with  her  are  called 
'brethren,'  and  are  *  exhorted^  by  Panh  In  the  jailer's  household  (Aets  xvi, 
31-34:),  Paul  '  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  wa*re  in  his  bouse/  and  they 
all  *  believed  in  God  and  rejoiced.'  And  of  the  Iiousehohl  of  Stephanas  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  15),  whidi  Paul  baptized,  he  says  that  tliey  'addicted  themselves  to  theministrj^ 
of  the  saints.'  These  are  things  which  no  infant  can  do,  and  prove  that  in  each  case 
they  first  heard  the  Gospel,  and  then  were  ba]>tized  upon  their  personal  faith  in  tlie 
Lord  Jesufi,     The  second  ordinance  of  the  New  Testainent  Churches  was : 

The  Lord's  8upper.  Its  design  was  purely  commemorative  of  Christ's  death. 
Our  Lord  instituted  it  on  the  ni^ht  before  he  was  offci-ed.  lie  gave  broken  bread 
to  his  disciples,  to  represent  liis  body  as  it  should  be  niangled  the  next  day  by  cruci- 
fix ipn  ;  then  they  each  drank  of  the  cup,  which  represented  the  sliedding  of  his  blood 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  All  his  di&ciplcs  present  partook  of  these,  and  he  niade 
the  commemoration  perpetual,  sayings*  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.'  Here  is 
the  simple  and  beautiful  ordinance  about  which  his  followers  have  wrangled  for 
centuries  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  Human  manipulations  have  made  it  an 
*  aw^ful  mystery,'  a  '  dreadful  sacrament,'  or  oath,  and  even  a  base  idolatry,  put  in 
the  place  of  Christ  himself.  With  many  who  reject  the  Eomish  teaching  of  the 
Supper,  an  accretion  of  ideas  and  applications  are  associated  with  it,  which  amount 
to  bald  superstitions.  We  hear  devout  and  enlightened  Protestants  calling  it  *  tlie  food 
of  the  soul,-  a  *  banquet  of  flesh  and  blood/  an  'eating  of  Christ*s  flesh  and  blood,' 
and  tlie  like  nonsense.  Some  even  pervert  such  passages  as  this  by  applying  them 
to  tlie  Supper  :  *  If  ye  eat  not  my  flesh  and  drink  not- my  blood  ye  have  not  eternal 
life/  whereas  Jesus  spoke  these  words  a  year  and  a  half  befoi"e  the  Supper  was  estab- 
lislied  ;  and  if  tliey  bear  upon  it  at  all,  they  imply  that  eternal  life  itself  can  be  had 
by  taking  bread  and  wine  at  the  table.  Otlici-s,  in  some  way,  which  nobody  knows 
any  thing  about,  find  a  real  presence  of  Christ  at  the  Table,  as  they  find  him  in  no 
other  religious  observance,  and  so  they  insist  upon  it  that  the  saints  have  fellow^sliip 
with  liim  and  with  each  other  tliure,  such  as  they  can  have  nowliere  else,  and  in 
no  other  wa3\  ficnce,  witliont  intending  it,  eontenipt  is  brought  upon  the  Bible 
teacliing  that  Christ  himself  and  not  bread  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  the  atone- 
ment brings  salvation  and  not  tlie  act  which  commemorates  it,  in  the  use  of  bfead 
and  wine.  Christ  is  the  only  bond  of  vital  union,  and  the  only  test  of  fellow*ship 
amongst  saints,  and  not  a  material  ordinance.  If  fellowship  amongst  Christians  is 
purchased  by  sitting  with  each  other  at  the  same  table,  their  love  is  bought  at  a  very 
light  cost.  Oneness  witli  Christ  himself,  the  brotherhood  of  regeneration  hy  the 
Holy  Spirit,  mutual  burden-bearing  and  mutual  watch-care,  formed  the  visible  bond 
of  fellowship  in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  This  sort  of  unity  cost  them  sometltiog,  h 
was  not  a  vaporing  sentiment,  and  was  worth  all  that  it  cost.     There  is  not  a  case  i|\ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    BAPTIST    COPY    OF   THE    APOSTOLIC  CHURCHES. 

FROM  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  to  the  end  of  the  centurj'',  great 
changes  occurred  in  the  Roman  Empire,  some  of  which  seriously  affected 
the  Christian  Churches.  Domitian  occupied  the  throne  from  81  to  96,  and  like  all 
tyrants,  he  was  weak,  cruel,  despotic.  He  exhausted  the  finances  of  the  empire  by 
lavish  expenditures,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  Jews.  He  also  banished  literary 
men  and  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  persecuted  the  Christians  as  'Atheists,' 
because  they  worshiped  an  unseen  God,  without  visible  representation,  figure, 
symbol,  image  or  altar.  Besides  this,  the  emperor  claimed  divine  worship  for 
himself,  as  much  as  had  Caligula  before  him.  He  every-where  polluted  the 
temples  with  his  statues,  and  we  are  told  that  endless  sacrifices  were  offered  at  his 
altars.  His  decrees  began  with  the  words :  '  Doviinus  et  Dens  nosier '  (our  Lord 
and  God)  commands  this  and  that,  and  whoever  spoke  of  him  otherwise  was  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  treason.  Some  Jews,  to  evade  the  tax,  denied  their  nationality, 
and  as  the  Christians  were  classed  with  Jews,  strict  examination  was  made  of  their 
persons  and  rites.  Because  they  refused  to  pay  him  the  profane  worship  which  he 
demanded,  he  was  inflamed  with  rage.  The  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
was  confused  with  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  comirtg  Messiah,  and  this  kept  him  on  the 
alert  with  suspicion,  lest  a  political  rival  should  make  him  trouble.  Hence,  gi*eat 
numbers  of  Christians  suffered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  others  were  put  to 
death  or  exiled,  and  the  '  gloomy  atheists '  who  escaped,  were  treated  by  society  as 
impious  persons.  Happily,  his  wrath  was  launched  against  them  late  in  his  reign,  or 
the  persecution  would  have  reached  a  level  of  severity  with  that  of  Nero.  His 
successor,  Nerva,  A.  D.  96-98,  was  more  just  and  humane,  revoked  the  edict  of 
Domitian,  recalled  the  banished  from  the  mines  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  fact,  forbade  the  further  persecution  of  Jews  or  Christians.  Then, 
Christianity  came  near  to  the  Csesars  and  even  reached  the  royal  family.  Flavins 
Clement  was  cousin  to  Domitian,  high  in  office  and  in  the  regard  of  the  people ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  he  and  his  wife,  Domatelli,  became  Chris- 
tians, with  others  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  First  Century,  Christianity  stands  in  its  ideal  beauty,  fresh 
from  Christ,  full  of  new  life  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  pure  mold  which 
inspired  Apostles  had  formed,  without  one  defect  from  the  touch  of  hnman  govern- 
ments.    It  looked  like  a  frail  craft  tossed  on  a  stormy  sea,  though  freighted  with  b\\ 
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They,  therefore,  devoted  theinseh-es  for  some  time  to  prayer  and  the  exclusive  study 
of  that  Book  as  an  inspired  Cluvreh  Manna! ;  and  on  comparing  the  resnlt,  to  tlieir 
surprise,  they  found  themselves  c(>rnpelled  to  form  a  Church  in  iiecord  with  the 
Baptist  Chnrches  in  England  and  Aiuorica.  Yet,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this; 
the  New  Testament  is  ever  the  same,  and  it  ie  but  natural  that  when  the  devout 
mind  is  left  free  from  all  standards  but  this,  with  tlie  determination  to  fullnw 
it  in  the  most  simple-hearted  manner,  it  should  produce  the  same  stamp  of  New 
Testament  Churches  every-wbere  and  always. 

In  whatj  then,  do  the  Baptist  Churches  of  to-day  differ  from  other  eoclesioetical 
bodies?  Only  in  retaining  certain  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Cliurches 
which  others  liavc  laid  aside.  And  in  whrit  do  Baptist  peculiarities  consist  ?  The 
fundamental  difference  between  them  and  others  Ues  much  deeper  than  the  question 
of  Baptism,  either  as  regards  the  act  itself  or  its  subjects.  The  distinction  is  nmch 
broader,  deeper  and  more  radical  There  was  no  need  fur  serious  protest  against 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  immersion^  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  for  that  was  her  settled  custom  to  that  time ;  while  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  tlie  Greek  Chuixjb.  The  living  and  underlying  principles  of 
Baptist  Churches,  i*elate  to  the  sovereign  and  absolute  headslxip  of  Christ  in  his 
Cluirches;  to  the  exclusi  v^c  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  bis  law  for  their 
direction  in  all  things ;  to  the  supernatural  regeneration  of  eacli  Christian  tbrrning 
the  Churches;  and  to  the  liberty  and  respunsibilify  to  God,  of  each  individual  con- 
science*  Here  we  find  the  great  stiiple  of  Baptist  life  and  history,  and  all  other 
questions  are  subordinate,  growing  out  of  these.  Aside  from  these  peculiarities, 
Baptists  stand  side  by  side  with  many  denominatirms  ni  Christians  in  the  present  age, 
and  lieartily  bail  the  present  state  of  divinity,  as  set  forth  in  tlic  clear  and  vigorous 
teachings  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  These  are  our  precious  treasure,  in  common 
with  the  holy  inheritance  of  other  God-fearing  men^  and  we  cling  to  them  with 
gratitude,  as  in  the  main,  the  embodiment  of  New  Testament  trutJj. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  whole  Iwdy  of  Baptists  have  never  put 
forth  an  authorized  expression  of  their  principles  and  practices  in  the  form  of  a 
creed.  Some  tew  of  their  Churches  have  never  made  a  fornial  declaration  of  their 
faith  aside  from  the  Biljle;  while  in  the  main,  each  6e]iarate  Clmrch  expresses  what 
it  tljinks  the  Scriptures  re<pn"re  of  it  as  a  Church,  in  a  *  Declaration  of  Faith/  There 
is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  entire  fraternity  of  our  Cljnrclies,  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  set  forth.  In  connnon  with  other  orthodox  Christians,  so  called,  we  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  Trinity;  of  Christie  incarnation  and  proper 
Deity ;  of  man's  fall  and  1  helplessness,  and  his  redemption  by  the  vicarious  sacriHce 
of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  8pirit,  and  Lis 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  of  free  justification  by  Christ's  mediat* 
rial  work;  of  sanctitication  by  the  inwrought  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  of  bo 
living  on  earth  after  God's  commandments;  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  bod" 
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in  Ctirafa  Chnrch  must  be  wrought  by  tho  Holy  Spirit,  he  raiist  be  baptized  upon 
Itis  own  choice,  and  covenant  to  maintain  the  order  id  tlie  Gospel  in  its  purity. 
Wo  hold  that  the  fundamental  deeeittsion  from  Apostolic  teaching,  which  has 
created  s<«andal,  shame,  and  division  amongst  Christians,  lodges  in  that  ritualii^tie 
grace  whieli  has  scorned  a  soul-renovation  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  piece 
of  fanaticism,  and  lias  put  this  fable  in  tlie  place  of  the  Spirit's  saving  work.  This 
legerdemain  hm  been  foi.^ted  in  under  that  fihmlowy  tignieut  eddied  catholicity,  and 
outward  ordinaneeB  have  been  made  the  channel  of  Siiving  etEcacy  in  place  of  *a 
new  creature  in  Cliri8t  Jesus/  With  us  spiritual  regenemtion  is  the  moot-point 
against  all  hei'esics,  for  on  this  all  cognate  points  have  turned  in  every  cent- 
ary.  Jorg  says  of  Dr.  Lange,  tliat  lie  deehired  publicly  in  1854;  'It  was  not 
opposition  to  infant  baptism^  but  Church  order  and  fellowship  that  is  the  culmi- 
nating essence  of  all  Baptists,  in  the  past  and  present.''*  Sacramental  salvation  has 
been  the  seed  from  which  every  distortion  of  Apostolic  Christianity  has  sprung. 
Baptists  have  stood,  imd  still  stand,  in  stout  and  holy  protest  against  the  abominable 
doctrine  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  saving  institutions;  and  they 
demand  that  before  any  man  sluill  put  his  hand  to  either  of  th^se,  ho  shall  be  reno- 
vated by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  faith  in  his  Son,  and  then  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  them  l»ecause  he  is  regenerate,  his  regeneration  having  made  this  both  his  duty 
and  privilege. 

This  radical  principle  compels  them  to  reject  irifant  baptism,  bec^iuse  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  tlie  infant  cannot  be  a  witness  to  Christ,  as  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  the  light  of  the  worhh  Baptism  puts  tlie  infant  into  a  most  questionable  ]x>si- 
tion.  It  cannot  bring  liim  into  any  covenanted  relation  to  Cliriet  whicli  did  not 
exist  before,  IJnbaptized,  he  was  not  a  mend>er  of  Chriet's  Cliurch  at  all,  and  his 
baptism  does  not  so  make  him  a  member  thereof,  as  to  ])nt  liim  under  its  responsi- 
bilities, or  call  hun  to  its  duties,  or  make  him  answerable  to  its  discipline,  or  require 
liiin  to  ho!ior  its  brutherhood.  Though  liai>tize(h  lie  is  not  allowed  to  come  tt>  the 
Lord's  Table,  liecausc  he  cannot  *  discern  the  LorcFs  body ;'  bnt  he  was  comjx^lled  to 
be  baptized,  whether  he  could  discern  the  Lord's  baptisn^i  or  not.  If  he  Imd  died 
unbaptized,  he  would  have  been  numbered  amongst  the  saints  in  heaven  witliout 
repentance,  faith  or  any  other  religious  act ;  but  if  lie  grows  up  to  manhood  after 
Ids  baptism,  he  must  lie  converted  before  he  is  iitted  even  for  the  Church  on  earth. 
What,  then,  ha^  his  baptism  done  for  him  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to 
come?  No  satisfactory  and  logical  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  but  that 
given  by  tlie  pope,  naniely  :  Tliat  his  baptism  is  his  regeneration  d^  fitt'io.  It 
admits  !iim  into  the  Clmrch  on  earth  witli  all  its  privileges  so  long  as  he  Hv^es ;  and 
it  delivers  him  from  a  horrible  Umhim  infantum^  if  he  dies  in  infancy,  and  secures 
Sidvation  for  !iim,  die  wlien  he  may.  The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  by  Baptists  is 
not  a  mere  whim  or  narrow  prejudice,  but  in  their  judgment  tliis  institution  vitiates 
the  purity  of  Christ's  Churchy  as  is  seen  in  all  the  State  Churclies  of  Europe,  where 
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others  wliich  he  claims  for  himself.  Nay,  fidelity  to  manhood  and  to  God  j-eqnirtt 
us  to  contend,  and  if  need  be  to  suffer,  for  tliis,  as  the  right  of  otliei*s,  and  to 
treat  those  who  differ  from  ns  in  rehgioiis  opinion  and  ] practice,  with  the  respect  and 
love  which  sacredly  honoiis  onr  own  iminunities.  This  lioly  principle  lays  the  ax 
at  the  root  of  all  legal  proscription  and  persecution.  The  persecution  of  one  Christian 
by  anotlier  is  the  coolest  wickedness  that  can  be  perpetrated,  because  it  hides  under 
the  color  of  law;  and  wlieii  so-called  Chrifetian  States  inflict  martyrdom,  they  simply 
inflict  cold-blooded  murder.  Men  who  kill  others  against  law,  generally  do  so 
under  the  impulses  of  irregular  paseion.  But  those  who  legally  put  men  to  death 
because  they  cannot  conform  to  their  I'eligion,  lift  up  red  hands  as  their  only  right- 
ful claim  to  Christian  disci pleship  ;  for  they  have  methodized  homicide  under  the 
pretense  of  a  holy  regalarity.  They  make  piety  toward  God  preside  with  prayers 
at  the  blood-shedding  of  redeemed  men.  This  State-murder  has  been  steadily  dealt 
out  to  Baptists  by  every  dominant  sect  of  rciigion,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  after 
allying  itself  with  the  State ;  wliile  our  ]>eople  have  insisted  ou  their  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  faith,  and  to  the  freedom  of  all  other  men  to  serve  God 
on  their  own  volition,  without  dictation  from  any  man. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Sharon  Tunier  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  already  about  500,000  Christians  in  the  world,  and  the  Scriptures  show 
that  they  cherished  the  sacred  principles  here  set  forth.  These  doctrines  are  still 
as  fresh  as  ever,  and  are  as  soundly  reproduced  in  the  Baptists  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century  as  in  those  of  the  fii*9t.  It  will  now  be  our  business  to  show  how  and  where 
they  have  lived  in  the  intervening  ccnfurieA,  when  not  an  Apostle  was  left  to 
expound  or  defend  them,  but  only  the  Word  of  God  in  which  they  abide,  and  must 
live  forever.  Vet,  the  questioti  is  eonfitantly  arising  why  all  Christians  do  not 
earnestly  strive  to  go  back  to  the  pattern  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  ?  Beck  force- 
fully answers  tliis  inqniry  thus  : 

*  It  is  quietly  assumed  that  the  original  arrangements  of  tlie  Chureli  were  only 
poftsil>le  at  that  time,  and  tliat  in  later  ages  tliey  have  l>ecome  im])r«cticable  and 
unsuitable.  People  have  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding  tins  Scriptural  pattern  as 
an  ideal  tliat  cannot  l>c  carried  out  in  practice.  But  wh\'  can  we  not  realize  it  ?  Is 
tlie  cause  to  be  found  in  tlie  fanatical  character  of  the  lirst  period  of  Christianity,  or 
does  it  lie  iu  the  fact,  tliat  the  latter  progi'ess  has  proved  untrue  to  the  ideal  to 
which  the  First  Age  remained  true^  The  latter  is  the  ease.  The  ScriiitumI 
Church  constitution  takes  fur  iirantcd,  a  society  which  grows  and  develops  froin 
witldii  by  the  free  faith  of  those  who  compt^se  it,  and  whicli  separates  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  coinimmity.  If  doctrine  and  sacrament  must  be  founded  ou  the 
divine  word,  in  onler  to  represeMt  and  promote  true  Christianity,  this  is  no  less 
essential  also  for  tlie  crmstitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  two  things^ 
caimot  be  sepamte<l,  as  tlie  history  of  the  great  Churches  shows,  without  enrsiiliiii! 
increasing  evnl.  and  injury  on  the  Church.  The  union  between  doctrine  and  aomik 
tutiou  must  take  place  in  accordance  with  what  tlie  divine  word  represents  to  hav 
been  the  rule  ami  tlie  practice  from  tlie  beginning.  This  is  the  only  right  way 
improvement,'^ 
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amad^  which  the  Syriac  lexicons  define  by  *  immerse.-  Bernstein  nses  these  words  r 
*He  was  dipped*  ininiersed :  he  dipped  or  plunged  himself  into  something.' 
Michaelis  declares,  that  this  is  the  Syriac  word  whit'h  Jesus  would  nse  for  !)apti8m, 
in  the  vernacular  laiignage  whirh  he  spoke.  Tliis  version  was  read  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  with  the  originals,  and  where  they  could  not  be  understood  by  tlie 
people,  interpreters  rendered  them  into  their  mother  tongne  on  the  sjxjt.  In 
this  age  a  Latin  ver^sion  was  also  made,  which  came  into  general  nse  immedi- 
ately. Woide  ascribes  tlie  translation  of  the  Sahldic^  the  dialect  of  Upi>er  Egypt, 
and  the  Coptic^  that  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  this  period.  In  the  Latin,  the  word  baptize 
was  rendered  by  the  word  tingo^  to  dip,  or  immei'se ;  in  the  Sahidic  it  was  transferred, 
evidently,  becaiise  as  a  Greek  terra  it  was  well  understood  in  Upper  Egypt:  and  in 
the  Coptic  it  was  tmnslated  by  the  word  omm^  to  immerse  or  plunge.  Latin  ver- 
sions were  soon  multiplied.  Augustine  says :  *  Those  who  have  translated  the  Bible 
into  Greek  can  be  numbered,  but  not  so  the  Latin  versions;  for  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  whoever  got  hold  of  a  Greek  Codex,  ventured  to  translate  it  into  Latin.* 
He  also  decides  that  the  ancient  Italic  is  the  most  hteral  of  the  Latin  versions, 
Irenieus,  too,  speaks  of  many  barbarous  tribes  who  had  '  salvation  in  their  hearts 
without  ink  or  paper ; '  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  unlearned  heard  the  Scriptures 
read  in  their  own  tongue  in  tlie  public  assemblies.  Tlieee  early  Baptists  decided  all 
questions  of  doctrine  hy  an  appeal  to  their  Sacred  Books;  being  very  jealous  of 
forged  books,  which  abounded  very  early.  Tertullian  tells  us  where  son}e  of  tlie 
inspired  autographs  could  be  found  at  that  time,  ^The  very  images,'  he  says,  'of 
their  voice  and  jierson  are  now  recited  and  exhibited.  Do  you  live  in  Achaia  ?  There 
is  Corinth.  Are  you  not  far  from  Macedonia  ?  You  have  Philippi  and  Thessalnnica. 
Ai^  you  nigh  unto  Asia?  There  is  Ephesus,  Or,  if  you  border  upon  Italy,  there 
is  Rome.''  *  And  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  Peter  of  Alexandria  said,  that :  The 
Gospel  of  John,  written  wnth  his  owii  hand,  was  still  preserved  and  venerated  in 
the  Cliurch  at  E]ihesus,  Before  Christ,  spurious  Jewish  writings  purporting  to  be 
genuine,  appeared ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  some  of  these  man- 
ufactures with  certain  apochryphal  gospels,  into  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
incorporate  Jewish  notions  and  pagan  philosophy  into  Christianity-  These  false  lights 
mi&led  matiy  of  tlie  primitive  Christians,  and  have  liad  a  shameful  influence  in  shap- 
ing current  Christian  history. 

Tlien,  a  pernicious  tradition  began  to  inject  itself  into  the  teaching  of  the 
Churches.  By  tradition  is  meant,  from  traditio^  that  which  is  delivered  ondly,  atid 
is  left  unwritten,  passing  by  word  of  luoutli  from  one  to  another.  Of  these,  Ense- 
bins  first,  and  Jortin  in  modern  times,  cull  Papias  'tlie  father.'  He  died  A,  D.  163, 
leaving  a  collection  of  randofn,  hearsay  discourscB  and  sayings  of  Jesus  and  his  Apos- 
tles, called  '  Oracles  of  tlie  Lord.'  He  tells  us  that  this  was  made  up  of  first-hand 
evidence  only,  and  that  he  preferred  oral  testimony  to  written  ;  hence,  he  detidls 
many  ridiculous  thing?,  showing  tliat  he  was  fond  of  gathering  nji  floating  stories. 
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He  says  that  he  made  inquiry  t>f  the  Eldei-s,  '  What  did  Andrew  or  Peter,  Tliomas 
or  Philip,  or  James,  say 'if '  Yet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  seea  any  of  tliem. 
He  had  a  great  dislike  for  Paul,  which  Jortiri  excuses,  on  the  ground  that  lie  was  *a 
siuipleton,'  and  wliich  reconciles  iub  to  the  loss  of  his  WTitings,  beyond  a  few  frug- 
mentg.  But  this  turbid  stream  of  tradition  widened  and  deepened,  notwithstanding 
Irenceus  says,  that  the  Christians  came  to  salvation :  *  )iy  the  will  of  God  delivered 
to  US  in  writing,  to  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith,' 

These  Churches  were  full  of  missionary  energy.  The  iron  republic  had  first 
given  place  to  the  pen  of  the  lettered  empire,  and  that  in  turn  iiad  opened  the  way 
for  the  conquering  cross;  for  by  A.  D.  ISO  the  Gospel  had  reached  all  its  provinces 
from  Britain  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  many 
cages  including  the  learned  and  rich.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  that  there  was  no  mce, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  that  eitlier  wandered  in  wagons  or  dwelt  in  tents,  which  did 
not  offer  praise  to  the  Crucilied.  And  TertuUian  said,  in  his  Apology  to  the  Em- 
peror :  *  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet  we  have  tilled  your  empire,  your  cities,  your 
islands,  your  castles,  your  corporate  towns,  your  iissemblies,  your  very  camps,  your 
tribes,  your  compauies,  your  palace,  your  senate,  your  forum  ;  your  temples  alone 
are  left  to  you.  So  great  are  our  numbers,  that  we  might  successfully  contend  with 
you  in  open  warfare ;  but  were  we  only  to  withdraw  oui'selves  from  you,  and  to 
remove  by  common  consent  to  some  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  our  niere  secession 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  yonr  destruetioi],  and  to  avenge  our  cause.  Yon 
would  be  left  without  subjects  to  govern,  and  would  tremble  at  the  solitude  and 
eilence  ai'ound  you, — at  the  awful  stillness  of  a  dead  world,'  When  Pliny  governed 
Bythnia  under  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  he  complained  that  '  The 
sacrifices  of  the  gods  were  neglected  and  the  temples  deserted,'  so  enthusiastic  were 
the  Christians.  Their  risen  Saviour  awakened  every  power  of  their  nature,  and 
they  caught  his  sublime  benevolence  and  self-sacriticing  spirit,  each  regenerated  man 
toiling  for  him.  Their  individual  names  have  almost  all  faded  from  the  pages  of 
liistory.  Of  all  who  lived  contemporary  with  the  Apostles  and  used  the  pen  in 
the  service  of  Christ  we  have  but  six,  half  the  number  of  their  noble  chiefs.  These 
are  called  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  namely :  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp  and  Papias,  of  whom  tho  last  is  doubtful.  It  would  be  most 
interesting  to  trace  tlie  biography  of  this  group  of  old  Baptists,  but  space  will  not 
allow. 

A  word  only  may  be  indulged  concerning  several  of  them.  Clement  was 
pastor  at  Rome  A.  D.  ^1-100.  He  was  a  man  of  great  administrative  ability,  and 
liis  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  hm  come  down  to  us.  For  a  long  time  this  was  read 
aloud  in  the  Churches.  The  Church  at  Corinth,  being  divided  and  in  trouble, 
Bought  advice  of  tier  sister  Church  at  Rome,  which  answered  through  its  pastor, 
"WitJiont  command,  authority,  or  fatherly  curse.  The  Church  at  Rome  places  her- 
self  on  a  perfect  equality  with  tlie  Church  at  Corinth,  thus  :  '  The  Church  of  God 
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which  Bojounis  at  Rome,  to  the  Church  of  God  which  sojounis  at  Corinth.'  Eren 
thus  early  the  Corintlnan  Baptitst  Cluireh  had  learned  how  to  abuse  it*  own  chosen 
pafitors,  and  this  Jiriiidituided  old  elder  says  :  *  It  is,  beloved,  exceedingly  disgraceful 
that  sueh  a  tiling  should  be  heard  uf,  as  that  the  most  steadfai^t  and  ancient  Cliurch 
of  the  Corinthians  should,  on  account  of  one  or  two  persons,  engage  in  sedition 
against  it^s  prenbyters/  The  letter  exhorts  them  to  'do  m  it  is  written,'  saying: 
*  Ye  knew  full  well  ihe  Holy  Scriptures^,  and  have  thorougldy  searched  t!ie  Oracles 
of  God.'  IIermas  wrote  the  *  Sheplierd,*  and  Moberly  ranks  him  with  the  laymen 
of  hie  time.  His  book  is  disfigured  with  snatches  of  fantastic  poetry  and  is  full  of 
vUions,  parables  and  eotnuumds.  Being  very  popular  in  its  day  and  full  of  simili- 
tudcSj  it  has  been  called  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  of  the  second  century,  not  much 
to  the  honor  of  either  of  the  Ikpdst  dreamei*s,  Jerome  calls  it  'childisli/  and  Ter- 
tullian  '  apocryphal ;'  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a  singular  production.  Ignatius  was  a 
brave  and  noble  character,  but  his  name  has  been  shamefully  abused,  in  the  attempt 
to  palm  upon  him  a  series  of  deliberately  forged  epistles,  to  make  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  episcopal  hierarchy.  Tnijan  denmnded  that  he  should  saeritice  to 
the  gods,  when  tlie  venerable  pastor  of  Antloch  replied,  that  he  carried  God  with 
him,  for  lie  carried  Christ  within  his  breast.  Tlie  eniperur  demanded  :  '  Dost  tliou 
not  think  wc  have  the  gods  witlun  us  ?'  He  replied,  tluvt  tliere  was  but  one  God* 
Jesus  Christ.  Trajan  asked  if  he  meant  the  Crucified  One,  when  he  answered  that 
he  did.  He  was  put  in  chains,  sentenced  to  be  devoured  by  beasts,  and  sent,  under 
a  guard  of  ten  soldiers,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  torn  to  pitKres  in  the  Flavian 
amphitheater,  amid  the  shouts  of  80,000  spectators. 

PoLYCAKP  is  snpposed  to  have  been  the  pastor  at  Smyrna  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  was  the  veriest  Christian  patriarch.  But  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  wdiicli  w^as  long  read  in  the  Churches  of  Asia,  he  draws  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  himself  and  the  Apostles,  and  apologizes  for  writing  to  a  Church  which 
had  received  an  Epistle  from  PauL  A  great  plague  ravaged  the  East  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  popular  clamor  demanded  Polyc-iirp  as  an  atoning  victim  to 
the  gods;  at  the  age  of  ninety  yeai-s  he  suflfered  martynlom,  A.  D.  lOG,  167.  lie  had 
retired  to  the  country,  but  one  of  his  servants  betrayed  him.  When  he  approached 
the  city  the  chief  magistrate  took  him  into  his  chariot,  asking  him  :  '  What  harm  is 
there  in  saying  Lord  Ca*sar,  and  sacrificing?'  This,  lie  said,  lie  could  not  do,  when 
he  was  cast  violently  from  the  chariot,  and  lame<l  one  foot  in  the  fall.  He 
limped  into  the  stadium,  whci'e  the  crowd  cried  for  his  blood  ;  and  he  believed  that 
he  heard  a  voice  commanding,  *  Polycarp,  play  the  man  I '  He  was  ordered  to 
swear  by  the  fortunes  of  Ciesar,  and  cry,  '  Away  ^vith  the  xVtheists,'  the  proconsul 
offering  him  liberty  if  he  would  revile  Christ.  The  answer  of  tlie  simple-hearted 
old  Baptist  was :  *  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  never  did  me 
any  wrong ;  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  my  Iving  and  Saviour!'  The  proconsul 
cried  :  *  I  have  wild  beasts  at  hand,  to  them  I  will  cast  thee,  except  thou  repent.* 
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the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  tlie  sect  of  the  Baptists)  a  few  drops  of  water  are  now 
the  Western  mbstitute  for  the  three-fold  plunge  into  the  riiehing  rivers,  or  the  wide 

baptisteries  of  the  East/ ' 

There  wae  no  baptiem  of  baljes  in  this  century.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
qnite  startled  the  world  when  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  Tonibes,  that  he  believed  there 
was  not  *any  just  evidence  for  it,  for  about  two  hundred  years  after  Christ.'  Men- 
zell  calls  it  *an  abuse,  and  a  departure  from  tlie  original  form  of  the  sacrament/ 
Lange,  in  his  *  History  of  Protestantism,'  alleges  that :  *The  baptism  of  new-l)orn 
infants  was  altogether  unknown  to  primitive  Christianity*'  The  writers  of  the  second 
age  imply  the  same  thing  when  they  gpeak  of  the  baptized.  Justin  Martyr  says, 
they  are  '  convinced/  *  believe  the  Gospel  to  be  true/  pray  and  *  fast  for  their  former 
sins;-  IlennaSj  that  they  *  trust  in  the  cross;'  Irena^us,  that  they  are  'cleansed  of 
their  old  transgressions;'  and  Tertullian  declares,  *  We  are  not  washed  in  oi"der  that 
we  may  cease  from  sinning,  but  bec^iuse  we  have  ceased,  because  we  have  already 
been  washed  in  heart.  ,  ,  .  The  divine  grace,  that  is,  the  forgivene^of  sins,  remaina 
unimpaired  for  those  who  are  to  be  baptized;  but  then  they  must  perform  tlieir  part, 
60  as  to  become  capable  of  receiving  it/ 

After  Neander  had  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  he  says,  that  baptism  was  not 
admissible  at  that  time : 

'Without  the  conscious  participation  of  the  pei-son  baptized,  and  his  own  indi- 
vidual faith,  .  .  ,  We  have  ever}-  i^eason  for  holtling  infant  liaptism  to  l>e  no  Apos- 
tolic institntion,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  at  that  first  stage  of  Christian 
development.  At  first,  baptism  necessarily  niai'ked  a  distinct  era  in  life,  wlien  a 
person  passed  over  from  a  different  religrous  Ptand-point,  to  Christianity  ;  when  thu 
regeneration,  sealed  l>y  biijitism,  presented  itself  as  a  principle  of  moml  transforrna' 
tion,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  development/^  In  meeting  the  pretense  tliat  irjfant 
baptism  fipnmg  from  Apostolic  tradition,  he  answers :  'That  such  a  tradition  should 
fii'st  be  recognized  in  the  thii-d  century  is  evidence  rather  against,  than  for,  its  Apos- 
tolic origin.  For  it  was  an  age  wlien  a  strotig  incHnation  prevailed  to  derive  from 
the  Apostles  every  ordinance  whicli  was  considered  of  special  importance,  and  when, 
moreover,  so  many  walls  had  been  thrown  up  between  it  and  Apostolic  times,  bin- 
dering  the  freedom  of  prospect.'^ 

But  although  Christians  knew  nothing  of  infant  baptism »  the  compassion  of 
Jesus  for  children  had  greatly  ameliorated  their  condition  amongst  tlie  heathen, 
Uhlhorn  says : 

*  To  children,  also,  the  Gospel  tii'st  gave  their  rights.  Tliey,  too,  in  antiquity 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  laws,  A  father  could  dispose  of  his  clnldren  at  wilh  If 
he  did  not  wish  to  rear  them,  he  conld  abandon  or  kill  them.  The  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  expressly  awarded  to  him  tliis  right  Plato  and  Aristotle  approved 
of  parents  almndoning  weak  and  sickly  children,  whom  they  were  unafile  to  support, 
or  who  could  not  be  of  use  to  the  State,  Whoever  picked  up  a  child  that  iiad  been 
deserted  could  dispose  of  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  slave.  The  father's  power  over  his 
children  was  limitless;  life  and  death  were  ot  his  disposal.  Christianity,  on  tlie 
contrary,  taught  parents  that  their  children  were  a  gift  from  God,  a  pledge 
intrusted  to  tlicrhj  for  wliieh  they  were  responsible  to  him.  .  .  .  The  exp4isition  of 
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cbrldren  was  looked  upon  bjr  Christians  as  plainly  unlawful,  and  was  regai'ded  and 
treated  as  murder/'* 

The  same  learned  author  quotes  from  Cfecilius,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D,  101,  the  Iiorrid  slander  which  charged  them  with  eating  cliildren  and 
drinking  their  blood.  ^  An  infant  co%^ered  over  with  meal,  tliat  it  may  deceive  the 
unwary,  is  placed  before  the  neophytes.  This  infant  is  slain  by  the  yonng  pupil, 
witli  dark  and  secret  wonuds,  he  being  urged  on  as  if  to  harmless  blows  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  meal  Thtrntily, — O  liorror ! — they  lick  np  its  blood  ;  eagerly  they 
divide  its  limbs;  by  this  victiiii  they  are  pledged  together;  with  this  consciousness 
of  wickedness  they  are  covenanted  by  mutual  violence.' 

This  savage  accusation  of  the  Christiana  became  universal  amongst  the  pagans, 
and  the  Christian  fathers  earnestly  repelled  it  in  their  Apologies.  Justin  Martyr 
§ent  his  noble  defense  to  the  Senate,  A.  D.  140-150,  and  eliK]uently  protests  against 
tlds  infamous  falsehood.  ^  If  we  were  to  kill  one  another,"  said  he,  *  we  should  be 
the  causes,  \\£y  far  as  in  na  lay,  that  no  more  persons  should  l>e  bronght  into  the 
world,  and  taught  or  instructed  in  the  Cliristian  religion  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
human  kind.'  Tertullian  demands,  with  great  spirit,  that  this  terrible  charge  be 
made  good.  Eiblias,  a  godly  woman,  was  tortured  by  the  autlioritiee,  to  extort  from 
her  a  confession  that  Christians  ate  their  children,  but  exclaimed  at  the  door  of 
death  :  '  IIow  can  we  eat  infants?  We,  to  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  the  Wood 
of  beasts!'  Had  infant  baptism  been  known  nmimgst  tlie  Christians,  they  would 
naturally  have  cited  the  fact  in  proof,  that  so  far  from  slaughtering  their  children, 
they  were  baptized  and  stood  on  a  level  with  themselves  in  their  clnirches,  and  so, 
that  they  could  not  feed  upon  their  fellow-members.  Instead  of  this,  tliey  take  the 
higher  ground,  that  their  Kedeomer,  whom  they  were  l>onnd  to  oliey,  loved  their 
diildren  most  tenderiy,  and  had  provided  for  their  salvation  without  reference  to 
any  conditions  on  their  part. 

Moved  by  this  high  conception  of  Christ's  compassion,  the  gentle  Irenmue 
brings  out  their  view  in  bold  contrast  with  the  brutality  of  the  pagans  about  them, 
when  he  says  of  Christ : 

*  Being  thirty  years  old  when  he  came  to  he  baptized-  and  tlien  possesBing  the 
full  age  of  a  Master,  he  came  to  Jenis^ilem  so  that  he  might  te  properly  acknowl- 
edged by  all  as  a  Master,     For  he  did  not  seem  one  thing  while  he  was  another,  as 
those  affirm  who  describe  him  as  being  man  only  in  appearance  ;  but  what  he  was, 
that  he  also  appeared  to  be.     Being  a  Master,  therefore,  ho  possessed  the  age  of  a 
Master,  not  dej^pinhuj  or  evadlruf  any  ronditiou  of  /tumtinftf/,  not  setting  aside  as  to 
himself  that  law  which  he  had  appointed  for  tire  human  race  ;  bnt  sanctifying  every 
age,  by  that  period  eorrespoiuling  to  it  which  belonged  to  himself.     For  he  came  to 
Mtv  aU  through  means  of  himRelf^ — all  I  sny  who,  through  liim,  arc  born  again  to 
Ciod — ^infants,  and  children,  and  lK>ys,  and  youths,  nnd  old  men.     He,  therefore,  pnssed 
through  every  age,  becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  tlms  sanctifying  infants  ;  a  child 
for  children,  thus  sanctifying  thuse  who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time  made 
to  them  an  example  of  piety,  righteonsness  and  submission  ;  a  youth  for  youths, 
becoming  an  example  to  youtlis,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  Lord.     So  like- 
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wise  lie  was  an  old  man  for  old  men,  tknt  lie  mi^Hit  be  a  perfect  Master  for  all,  not 
merely  «*is  respects  the  settint:^  forth  of  the  truth,  bnt  also  as  reorards  age,  sanctifying 
at  the  same  time  the  aged  also,  and  becoming  ua  example  to  them  likewise/* 

This  plea,  that  Jesns  as  a  *  Master/  by  autJiority,  and  by  passing  throngh  all 
the  stages  of  life  himself,  wrought  out  the  salvation  of  *  the  human  race/  ranks 
Iremeiis  side  by  side  with  Justin  and  Tertullian^  in  rebutting  the  slanders  of  the 
pagans,  by  showings  as  Venema  says  on  this  passage :  *  That  Christ,  passing  through 
all  the  ages  of  man,  intended  to  signify  by  his  own  example,  that  he  came  to  save 
men  of  every  age,  and  also  to  sanctify  or  save  infants.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Pedobnptisrn  cannot  be  certainly  proved  to  have  been  practiced  Ijcfore  the  time  of 
Tertuilian.'  ^"  In  the  writings  of  Tertullian  we  Ixave  tlie  first  recorded  thouglit  on 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  and  that,  in  the  form  of  resistance  to  a  proposed 
innovation.  He  stood  in  a  trying  pt»sition,  Tliose  who  were  resisting  the  encroach- 
menta  of  ritualism  upfm  the  original  spirit  of  baptism,  had  taken  in  substance  the 
ground  held  by  the  *  Friends'  of  to-day,  namely:  that  only  the  Spirit  and  not 
water  was  needed.  Quint  ilia  preached  tins  doctrine  at  Carthage,  and  with  her  stood 
several  small  bodies,  according  to  Backhouse  and  Tylor,  the  Aseodrutae,  the  Seleu- 
cians,  and  llermians.  Others  began  to  insist  that  no  person  who  had  reached  in- 
telligence cnold  be  saved  without  baptisin,  die  at  wliat  age  he  might.  These 
demanded  that  nn'nors  be  allowed  baptism,  on  condition  that  tliey  ^  ank^  it,  and 
produce  8pmi8ors^  who  will  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  while  they  remain 
minors."  Tertullian  resisted  both  tliese  doctrines  ;  and  the  last  named,  on  the  two* 
fold  consideration,  tliat  it  would  be  a  rash  measure,  because  an  innovation  upon  an 
established  Christian  ordinance ;  and  because  it  wuukl  be  contrary  to  Ronuvu  law  in 
the  province  of  Cartilage.  On  the  serijitural  ground  of  objection,  lie  cit^  the  cases 
of  the  eunuch  and  Paul,  who  were  believers,  and  knew  themselves  to  be  vessels  of 
mercy,  and  so  knew  wliat  they  asked  for  before  they  were  baptized.  He  con- 
tends, therefore,  that  it  is:  'Most  expedient  to  defer  baptism,  and  to  ix^gulate  the 
administration  of  it  according  to  tlie  condition,  the  disposition  and  the  age  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  esjiecially  in  the  ease  of  little  ones,'  whom  he  calk 

He  also  objects  to  sponsors,  demanding:  'What  necessity  is  there  to  expose 
sponsors  to  danger ;'  since  they  cannot  guarantee  that  the  little  one  is,  or  will  be, 
spiritually  minded.  'Let  tlieni  come,'  says  he,  'while  they  are  growing  up,  let 
them  come  and  Imrn^  and  let  iheui  be  instructed  when  they  come,  and  when  thej 
understand  Christianity,  let  them  confess  tliemselves  Christians.  Why  should  that 
inntjcent  age  iiasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ?'  This  leads  him,  fis  an  astute  lawyer, 
to  the  legal  question  of  suretyship.  He  says  :  '  People  act  more  cautiously  in  eeco- 
lar  affairs;  they  do  not  commit  the  care  of  divine  things  to  such  as  are  not  intrusted 
with  temporal  thiogB.*  The  empire  knew  of  no  siich  suretysliip  in  the  religion  ot^ 
the  gods,  the  faith  of  the  realm,  although  it  did  in  secular  affairs ;  and  what  rigi 
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it ;  it  is,  in  view  of  tlie  lack  of  definite  information,  difficult  to  explain  how  this 
departure  from  the  original  institution,  could  have  originated  :md  established  itiself 
go  widely.'  ^^  Thi;^  ie  in  exact  accord  with  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  baptism  in  his 
Second  Apology,  p.  03  :  *  We  were  born  witliout  our  will,  but  we  are  not  to  remain 
children  of  necessity  and  ignoj-ance,  but  in  baptism  ai-e  to  have  choice,  knowledge, 
etc.  .  .  .  Thia  we  learned  from  tiie  Apostles.'  The  biographer  of  Justin  well  said, 
*Of  infant  baptism  he  knows  nothing.' 

As  to  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the  writers  of  tliis  century  use  ambiguous  language, 
invent  new  terms,  and  set  foitli  new  ideas  concerning  it,  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  still  call  the  elements  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  as  well 
as  before;  and  signs  of  Christ,  *  representing  his  body  and  blood,'  his  'image,*  and 
*  figure.'  Yet,  tliey  speak  of  the  *Supper  as  an  'offering,'  a  *  sacrifice,'  of  the  Table 
as  an  'altar,'  and  of  tho  administrator  as  a  'priest.'  They  also  use  many  other 
florid  words,  which  have  led  to  corrupt  uses  in  siinctioniug  the  figments  of  real 
presence,  eoosubstantiation,  and  transubstiintiation.  As  yet,  they  hud  not  fallen 
into  tlie  doctrine  tliat  tbe  elements  were  Christ' 13  literal  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  they  did 
hold  that  these  were  mystically  in  the  bread  and  %vine.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  explain  away  their  words,  which  opened  a  streamlet  of  error  that  has  deluged 
nearly  all  Christendom,  witli  the  notion  that  the  Supper  is  something  more  than 
what  the  New  Testament  makes  it,  a  simple  memorial.  Concerning  this  ordinance, 
tliey  introduced  a  vain  system  of  allegory,  ^K:'tween  which  scheme  and  transulistantia- 
tion  there  was  no  logical  stopping  place,  and*  in  consequence  of  which,  various  super- 
stitions were  introduced.  Even  Tertulliau  feared,  lest  a  crumb  of  the  l>read  or  a  drop 
of  the  wine  should  fall  to  tlie  ground.  The  custom  arose  of  sending  a  morsel  of  the 
consecrated  bread  to  the  absent,  lest  they  lose  the  blessings  which  it  might  imi>art. 
It  was  also  used  as  a  protecting  charm,  and  taken  to  sea  in  ships  for  their  protection, 
as  if  it  were  no  longer  common  bread  ;  it  must  be  eaten  fasting,  which,  Neander 
tliiuks,  gave  rise  finally  to  the  taking  of  one  element  in  tlie  Supper.  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  the  wine  being  mixed  with  water,  partly  because  the  Passover  wine  was  $0 
mixed,  partly  to  symbolize  the  water  and  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  partly  in  token  of  their  union  with  bim.  As  at  the  Pass- 
over, any  one  miglit  pmside  at  the  table,  although  the  presbyter  generally  presided. 
And  Justin  Fays,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  partake:  *But  sncii  as  believe 
the  thimra  that  are  taui'ht  by  ns  to  be  true,  and  that  have  bathed  in  the  bath  for  tlie 
remission  of  sins.'  ** 

A  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  soul  liljerty  was  brought  on  in  this  century. 
As  the  purity  of  Christian  life  %vas  more  and  more  felt,  paganism  became  moi*e 
violent,  fierce  and  fanatical.  Gospel  contrast  with  the  gross  and  sensual  soon  made 
it  evident,  that  the  new  religion  must  force  its  own  way  or  die.  The  new  issue 
which  it  had  raised  in  the  world  was  primary,  relating  to  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  faith. 
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religion  were  enforced  against  tlicin  by  epoeial  imperial  acts  and  under  militarj 
power.  Tlie  younger  Pliny  shows,  tliat  the  Komtin  authorities  suspected  their  lovo- 
feasts  of  being  secret  nnions  for  potiticul  mieehief^  and  tliey  were  denounct^  as  such 
in  the  edicts*  When  lie  was  Proeonsnl  uf  Bithyniu,  under  Trajan,  A,  D.  100,  ii*7, 
he  tellfi  Cffisar,  tliat  he  put  the  question  to  each  suspected  pei-son,  *  Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian T  If  they  would  cast  a  bit  of  incense  on  an  altar  they  were  discharged ;  if  not, 
he  executed  theni.  This,  Trajan  approved,  under  tlie  laws  against  'illegal  snpersiti- 
tion/  and  issued  his  edict  against  the  guilds  and  clubs,  which  included  the  Chris- 
tians, under  the  head  of  secret  eocieties;  but  after  a  bloody  jiei'secution,  an  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  real  conduct  of  Christians,  and  a  broad  distinction  was  discovered 
between  their  civil  and  religious  conduct  Tliny  reports  that,  though  they  wor- 
shiped Chrifcit,  *  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  against  crime,'  and  he  saw  a  clear 
lino  between  their  political  reverence  for  the  Emperor  and  tlieir  refusid  to  adore 
him  as  god.  This  ended  the  persecution,  till  it  was  renewed  under  Hadrian,  A.  D. 
117-138. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  coui-se  of  the  several  persecutions,  nor  to 
detail  the  terrible  barbarities  which  wore  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  in  the  many 
provinces  of  the  empire;  let  it  suffice  to  sav,  that  no  such  bloodshed  had  ever  been 
known.  The  homes  of  Christians  in  the  east  and  west  were  plundered  ;  they  were 
driven  from  the  Ixiths  and  streets  to  the  lists,  were  dragged  frfini  dens  and  crypts ; 
slaves  were  forced  to  charge  tlieir  masters  with  canuibalisni,  incest  and  every  kind 
of  crime;  and  children  were  tortured  to  extort  a  criminating  woril  against  their 
Christian  parents.  Wherever  a  handful  of  them  met  for  worship,  brother  after 
brother  was  taken  from  his  home  to  death,  and  the  few  who  escaped  looked  at 
the  vacant  places  which  were  left.  Then  they  drew  a  little  nearer  to  each  other,  not 
knowing  who  w^ould  ascend  in  the  fiery  chariot  before  the  little  Church  should  meet 
again.  They  were  burned  with  hot  irons,  tossed  in  nets  by  wild  Inillft,  thrown  to 
ravenous  beasts  in  the  arena,  and  their  bones  denied  burial.  Delicate  and  weak 
w^onien  passed  through  tortures  unheard  of,  without  complaint.  An  iron  chair  was 
devised,  made  red  hot,  and  the  martyi*s  fastened  in  it  for  the  delight  of  the  amphi- 
theater. The  public  appetite  was  sharj>ened  to  all  sorts  of  horrors,  and  yet  these 
children  of  God  met  their  fate  with  a  holy  heroism  that  was  not  only  enthusiastic 
but  ecstatic.  The  inspiring  ease  of  Justin,  and  many  others,  must  be  passed,  that  a 
few  words  may  be  indulged  concerning  the  rcmakable  case  of  Blandina,  who  was 
martyred  at  Lyons,  A.  D.  177. 

She  was  a  poor  slave-girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  pnt  to  every  torture,  that 
her  Christian  mistress  might  be  implicated.  She  was  kept  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
and  brought  into  the  amphitheater  every  day  to  see  the  agonies  of  lier  companions  as 
they  were  roasted  in  the  iron  chair,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  li<ms.  Tier  spirit  was  clothed 
with  superhnman  endurance,  for  although  racked  from  moniing  till  niglit^  so  that 
her  tormentors  were  obliged  to  relieve  each  other  for  rest,  her  constancy  vanquislj^ 
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conecienoe;  and  could  rebuke  eniclty  in  the  mute  eloquence  of  love.  The  brightest 
page  ill  the  hiBtorv  of  Kouie  was  written  that  day,  in  tlie  beams  of  that  clnld's 
hope.  Taken  duwii  from  the  cross  ehc  w\as  removed  to  her  dungeon,  but  linally 
bmught  back  into  the  arena  for  executioti,  Ilcr  slender  frame  was  a  rare  victim 
for  the  savage  populace,  and  they  gloated  on  lier.  But  she  Hiuelied  not,  more  than 
the  augc'l  in  Gethi?emuue  before  the  swords  and  staves  of  the  Passover  mob.  She 
stepped  lis  lightly  as  if  slie  were  going  to  a  haut|uet,  Siie  waB  tirst  scourged,  then 
scorched  in  the  hot  chair,  and  at  last  cast  before  a  furious  bull,  which  tossed  her 
madly.  Even  then  a  sharp  blade  was  needful  to  take  the  lingering  throb  of  life; 
and  when  her  body  was  burnt  to  ashes  it  was  cast  into  the  Rhone.  From  that  day, 
this  harmless  child-slave  has  been  with  her  redeeming  Master  in  Paradise. 

It  is  clear  that  this  new  doctrine  of  soul-liberty  now  possessed  the  wliole  body 
of  Christians.  Before  Christ,  the  only  right  of  tlie  governed  was  to  obey  authority 
backed  by  force ;  now  Ijis  disciples  not  only  contpreliended  the  new  right,  bat 
resolved  to  die  for  its  niaiutciianee,  if  needful  Tlie  religious  institutions  of 
the  Jews  \K^Y%  left  to  them  undisturbed  by  the  Romans;  yet,  tliey  resented  Roman 
intolerance  on  the  question  of  national  independence.  Few  of  the  Christians  being 
of  Jewish  origin,  their  birth,  as  pagan  citizens,  had  invested  them  Mith  the  civil 
rights  of  their  fellows,  their  contests,  therefore,  were  narrowed  down  to  religions 
issues.  Justin  Martyr,  who  w^as  eductited  a  pagun  philosopher,  said,  in  his  tii-st 
Apology  to  the  rulers ;  *  We  worship  God  alone,  but,  with  this  exception,  we  joy- 
fully obey  you ;  we  acknowledge  you  as  our  princes  and  governors,  and  we  ask  of 
you  that  to  the  sovereign  power  with  which  you  are  invested,  may  be  added  the 
wisdom  to  make  a  right  use  of  it/*^  Here,  was  no  unreason  of  fanaticism,  nor  claim 
of  religious  obstinacy,  as  the  emperoi's  supposed,  but  simply  the  i^cognition  of  a 
natural  and  inalienable  riglit  in  humanity.  Nor  did  Justin  make  this  demand  on 
the  first  Antonine  without  effect.  Marcus  admitted  that  Pins,  Jus  predecessor,  bad 
decreed  tliut  Christians :  *  Should  not  be  subject  to  any  harm,  nuless  they  were 
found  to  have  committed  acts  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Roman  Empire.'  But 
for  himself  he  held  this  as  the  law  governing  religion^  namely  :  *  The  end  of  reason- 
able beings  is  to  conform  to  whatever  is  imposed  by  the  reason  and  law  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honorable  city  and  giKernment.'  ^^  Hei'e  he  seemed  to  defer  to  '  reason' 
as  well  as  law,  but  Atheniigoras,  in  Id^  Apology,  openly  charged  liim  with  partiality 
and  inconsistency  in  applying  law.  He  urges  upon  the  Emperor  s  attention  thrae 
considerations : 

*  The  subjects  of  your  vast  empire,  most  noble  sovei-eign,  differ  io  cus- 
toms and  laws.  No  imperial  decree,  no  menace  held  forth  by  you,  prevents  them 
from  freely  following  the  usages  of  their  ancestors,  even  though  those  usages 
be  ridiculous.  The  Egyptians  may  adore  cats,  crocodiles,  serpents  and  dogs.  1  ou 
and  the  laws  pronounce  the  man  impious  vvlio  acknowledges  no  god,  and  yon  admits 
that  every  man  ought  to  worship  the  god  of  his  choice,  in  order  that  he  may  t>^ 
deterred  from  evil  by  the  fear  of  the  divinity.     Why,  then,  make  exception  in  Q. 
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IN  this  period,  the  Emperors  were  more  lenient  toward  the  Christ ians,  from 
various  motives,  soiiietimes  beciius©  they  ]Mi<l  a  heavy  tax  for  peace.  TertulliaTi 
deiioimced  this  pnictice  as  a  bribe.  Alexander  Severus,  222-235,  was  tolerant,  jier- 
Iinps  throuj^h  tlie  influeneL^  of  Julia<^  his  iiiodior*  a  friend  of  <  )j'igeii.  lie  put  busts 
of  Christ  and  Ahrahairi  in  his  private  chapel,  witli  the  words  engraved  on  the  w^all : 
*A8ye  wonld  that  men  shonld  do  tn  voir,  do  ye  alKt»  to  theni/  He  w^as  the  first 
Emperor  wlio  entertained  Christian  pastors  at  court,  and  the  iii'st  places  of  Chris- 
tian worship  were  bnilt  in  his  reign;  yet,  down  to  this  time  no  Cliri^tian  Ixidies  had 
been  legahzed,  except  -ds  burial  societies,  lie  would  have  enrolled  Clirist  amongst 
the  gods  and  built  Iiim  a  temple,  but  the  soothsayers  prophesied,  that  all  men  would 
become  ChristianSj  and  the  other  temples  would  be  closed  if  he  did  this.  Under 
his  favor  to  the  Christians,  many  plialtle  philosophei^s  utnied  with  them,  some 
pastors  took  civil  office.  The  laws  against  Christians  were  unrepealed,  and  Ulpian 
collected  them  into  a  Digest,  ready  for  use,  in  his  book  on  the  duties  of  a  Proeon- 
euh  As  Clrristianity  relapsed  into  security,  it  began  to  mix  with  paganism  and 
weakened.  Maximus,  the  Thracian,  refecnted  the  leniency  of  his  predecessor  and 
burned  tlie  ehnreh  buildings;  but  Phih'p,  2^^8-24:4,  favored  Christianity  so  iimch, 
tliat  he  was  denounced  as  a  Cliristian.  Detnus,  liuwever,  240-251^  determined  to 
restore  the  old  faith,  and  began  a  genernl  persecution  of  the  sternest  character. 

lie  aimed  at  the  full,  legal  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  government 
put  forth  it?  whole  strength  accord ingly.  The  terror  of  tliis  persecution  had  scarcely 
been  equak^d  before.  Lim!>oi'eh  fully  indorses  tlie  ahirniing  picture  drawn  by  Dr, 
Chandler,  in  his  *  History  of  Persecutions,*  when  he  says  of  those  who  woald  not 
blaspheme  Cln*ist  and  offer  incense  to  the  gods,  that :  'They  were  publicly  whipj^ed, 
drawn  by  tlie  heels  through  the  streets  of  citic?,  racked  till  every  bone  of  tlieir  body 
was  dit^^jointed,  had  their  teeth  beat  out;  their  noses,  lumds  and  ears  cut  off;  &Iuu'|v 
pointed  speai-s  run  under  their  nails,  were  tortured  with  melted  lead  thrown  on  their 
naked  bodies,  had  their  eyes  dug  out,  their  limbs  cut  off,  were  condemned  to  the 
mints,  grotmd  between  stones,  stoned  to  deatli,  burnt  alive,  thrown  headlong  from 
the  higli  buildings,  beheaded,  smothered  in  burning  lime-kilns,  run  thn nigh  the  body 
with  shar]>  spears;  destroyed  with  liunger,  thirst  and  cold;  tlirown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  l>roiled  on  gridirons  with  slow  fires,  east  by  heaps  into  the  sea,  crucified  ^ 
scraped  to  death  with  sharp  shells,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  boughs  of  tree%  and,  in 
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him  three  days  to  produce  thetn.  His  request  was  granted,  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  he  brought  loads  of  widows  and  the  poor,  saying:  *  These  are  the  treasures 
of  the  Churcli.*  For  this,  they  roasted  him  alive  on  a  gridiron ;  but  so  resolutely 
did  he  bear  his  6ufferin<^,  that  he  told  the  executioner:  'Tide  side  of  my  body  is 
roasted  enough,  now  turn  it  and  roast  the  other;  and  then,  if  thou  wilt,  devour  it* 
Persecution  ceased  in  the  West,  A.  D.  307, 

A  brief  skcteli  of  Tkrtcllian  may  aid  in  throwing  light  upon  the  Montanists, 
who  held  some  peculiarities  in  common  with  modern  Baptists.  He  was  the  greatest 
of  tlie  Latin  fatliei^s,  except  Augustine,  being  pre-eniinently  the  father  of  his  day 
and  class,  A,  D.  160-240.  He  was  born  at  Carthage,  North  Africa,  where  his  father 
was  a  Roman  Proconsul,  and  carefully  edneated  liie  sou  to  be  a  lawyer.  Little  is 
known  of  Tertullian's  conversion,  wltich  is  generally  supposed  to  have  dated  about 
190.  He  possessed  a  powerful  miud^  was  an  uriginal  but  violent  tlunker,  earnest  in 
his  convictions,  intense  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  destitute  of  fear;  his  fire  and  inde- 
pendence made  him  worthy  of  his  Punic  blood  and  Roman  training.  As  foi'ceful 
witli  the  pen  as  Tacitus,  be  was  too  brief,  wann  and  vigorous  to  be  his  equal,  either 
in  lucidity  or  elegiuiee  ;  but  lie  was  tlio  most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  early  Churches. 
He  was  strong  and  acute,  with  a  powerful  imagination,  a  quick  and  vivacious  mind; 
his  style  was  learned  but  not  rhetorical,  nor  was  it  always  harmonious;  yet,  his  severe, 
angular  fniitfuluess  presented  the  truth  in  a  new  dress,  and  made  him  fascinating, 
lieeause  he  was  austere  in  his  piety  and  spotless  iu  his  purity.  Early  in  his  Chri^ 
tian  career,  he  became  deeply  moved  at  the  indifference  which  had  fallen  on  the 
Churches;  and  the  fear  that  they  were  relapsing  into  paganism,  stinted  his  sanctified 
genius  to  a  keen  and  dexterous  activity.  When  he  becaine  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
his  native  eity^  he  tlirew  all  his  might  into  the  battle  with  paganism,  Judaism,  and 
heretical  Christianity.  As  he  exceeded  all  liis  contemporaries  in  intelligence,  vigor 
and  sturdy  character^  his  opponents  soon  looked  upon  him  as  stern  and  censorious. 
Believing  that  the  Chu relies  had  drifted  from  their  primitive  state,  his  puritanical 
zeal  dealt  tremendous  blows  iu  every  direction.  His  opponents  feared  him,  for  he 
exposed  all  tlie  baseness  of  heathenism,  and  protested  against  all  looseness  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  liis  Apology  to  the  rulers,  his  stirring  letter  to  Scapula,  the  Prefect  of 
Africa,  and  his  more  popular  appeal  to  the  people,  he  heaped  scorn  and  contempt  on 
the  ancient  gods  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself;  and  few  did  more  to  overthrow  the 
godless  system  of  Ptjlytlieism. 

About  A.JX  200,  be  became  a  Montanist,  amongst  which  sect  he  ranked  as 
the  leader,  and  at  Carthage  first  launched  his  famous  work  on  Baptism  against 
Quintilla,  who  held  that  faith  saves  without  baptism.  lie  insisted  that  Clirist  *  im- 
posed the  law  of  immerbion,'  and  that  Paul  submitted  to  it,  'as  the  only  thing'  then 
wanting  in  him ;  and  ag  a  dispute  had  arisen  in  his  day  about  the  need  of  going  to 
the  Jordan  for  baptism,  he  gave  this  decision  :  *  There  is  no  difference  whether  one 
is  washed  in  the  sea  or  in  a  pool,  in  a  river  or  in  a  fountain,  in  a  lake  or  in  a  canal; 
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distortion  and  obloquy  wliieh  long  held  them  as  enemies  of  Christ ;  while,  in  fact» 
they  honestly,  bnt  in  some  respects  erroneously,  kbored  to  restore  that  Christ  like- 
ness to  the  Churches  which  had  so  largely  departed,  Roman  ideas  of  aggniiidize- 
meut  had  corrupted  their  ideal,  and  now  they  greatly  varied  frotii  the  model  which 
Christ  had  left 

Like  many  reformers,  their  aim  at  high  spirituality  soon  led  them  to  exalt  rou- 
tine obBcrvancos  in  little  things,  into  matters  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  to  erect 
new  standards  of  conduct.  Seeking  great  consecration  to  God,  they  became  thor- 
oughly legal.  They  excluded  themselves  from  society,  were  harsh  in  their  treat- 
ment of  weak  and  erring  Christians ;  instead  of  cherishing  the  forgiving  spirit  of 
Christ  toward  the  *hipsed/  they  were  bitter  against  them,  with  that  bitterness  which 
is  often  the  chief  sin  of  high  sanctity.  Sin  after  baptism  was  regarded  by  tliern  afi 
almost  nnpardooable,  second  marriages  were  wicked  in  the  extreme,  matter  itself  wa« 
an  uumixed  evil ;  and  the  world,  being  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be,  M^as  ripe  for  destrnc- 
tion.  In  consequence,  they  were  decided  Pre-Millenarians.  They  believed  in  the 
literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  eartli,  and  longed  for  his  coming,  that  he  might  hold 
his  people  separate  by  the  final  overthrow  of  sin  and  sinners,  and  then  his  sainta 
would  reign  with  him  liere  in  his  glory.  They  regarded  every  new  persecutor  on 
the  imperial  throne  as  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apoeulypse;  and  made  so  much  of  that 
book,  tliat  the  Alogians  thotight  it  a  Montauist  forgery,^  They  hoped  by  preaching 
these  things  to  purify  the  Churches,  without  founding  a  new  sect,  and  for  a  time, 
things  tended  in  that  direction.  Many  returned,  in  part,  to  the  Apostolic  ideal,  and 
in  hopeful  minds  thei'e  was  promise  of  recovering  a  puj-ely  spiritual  membership. 

Their  doctrines  took  deep  and  wide  root  in  Africa  and  Gauh  and  even  the  Church 
at  Home  was  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  tlieni,  but  hesitated.  The  set  of  the  tide 
toward  worldly  conformity  and  aggrandizement  was  too  strong,  however,  for  this  re- 
action, and  tlie  reform  largely  failed ;  yet  that  Church  was  slow  to  condemn  this  hon- 
est attempt  of  the  refonners.  About  A.  D.  \%%  her  pastor  branded  them,  but  the 
Council  of  Nictea  did  not  put  them  under  the  ban.  The  local  Council  of  Liiodicea 
did,  however;  and  the  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  required  con- 
verts  from  Montanism  to  he  immersed  xxnvvi^  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  converta 
from  paganism,  before  their  re-admission  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

They  had  no  controversy  with  the  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  trine  im- 
mersion, for  it  was  not  in  dispute,  but  was  practiced  by  i>oth  parties.  As  to  the 
immersion  of  unconscious  babes,  we  have  nothing  which  distinctly  sets  forth  their 
views,  because  it  was  not  yet  practiced  by  any  party.  It  was  just  beginning  to 
appear  in  this  century,  as  a  necessary  measure  of  salvation  from  original  sin  by  sacra- 
mental grace.  'As  a  matter  of  history,  it  nnmt  1>e  admitted  by  cimdid  students, 
that  a  false  conception  of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments  was  the  direct  cause  of  a 
change  in  the  Apostolic  order,  and  of  the  admission  of  infants  to  baptism  and  the 
Supper,  designed  only  for  adults.    The  same  cause  induced  both  changes,  and  for 
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centuries  irjfaiii  coniiiiuoioii  eo-uxistcd  witli  infant  Uriptis>m/  ^  Botli  the  oppohition 
lof  Tertullitin,  and  tlie  open  denial  of  the  Montaiiists  that  haptitim  is  tl)e  channel  of 
[grace,  renders  it  unlikely  that  they  adopted  this  practice.  They  insisted  so  radically 
on  tlie  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spmt  in  regcnerdtion,  that  to  have  iraniersed  uncon- 
scious babes  would  have  Dunitied  their  basic  doctrine  of  the  direct  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  and  have  thwarted  their  atteiapti*  at  reform,  in  the  most  practical  nianiier. 
As  to  the  independency  of  their  Churches,  the  facts,  that  they  maintained  a  separate 
Chnrcli  Hfe,  and  that  women  filled  the  pastorate  in  some  of  their  congmgations, 
luider  the  direction,  as  they  tliought,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  indicate  tliat  they  believed 
this  direction  wa^s  given  through  the  lotuil  lioJy  when  chousing  pastors ;  and  also,  that 
their '  superintendents '  were  but  the  *  presidents '  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  '  elders ' 
of  the  New  Testament. 

With  the  other  perversions  of  the  faith^  tliere  came  the  Gnostic  heresy,  sub- 
stituting knowledge  for  faith.     The  term  Gnostic  {man  of  hiowledge)  fii*st  denoted 
the  initiated  Into  a  secret  science  unknown  to  the  vulgan     It  revolved  around  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  Tertullian  denounced  it  vehemently,     Montanism  was  look- 
ing for  the  end  uf  ail  things,  and  he  cried :  *  Away  with  all  attempts  to  pnxlnee  a 
motley  Cliristianity,  coui pounded  of  Stoicism,  Platonism,  and  dialectics.'     Gnosticism 
produced  two  extreme  classes  of  men,  fantastical  visionaries,  noted  for  formal  ascet- 
icism, and  those  w^ho  fell  into  indulgence  and  licentiousness.     Montanism  meant  to 
protest  against  both,  specially  resisting  pagan  worldliness.     Many  Christians  traded 
with  the  temples  as  workmen  in  constructing  them,  carving  their  statues,  selling 
thetn  frankincense  and  sacritices,     '  Nay,'  says  Tertullian,  *  idol  makers  arc  choten 
into  the  ecclesiastical  order'     Others  served  as  otficers  or  private  soldiers  un<ler  the 
heathen  standard,  all  of  which  the  Montanists  resisted,  so  that  Haruack  calls  thcui 
*The  old  believers,  the  elder  legitimate  party,  that  demanded  the  preservatiiiu  of  the 
original  Christianity,  and  the  return  to  Apostolical  simplicity  and  purity.' 
H         About  A.  D.  281,  the  Novatians  arose.     They  differed  with  the  Montanists 
^mjoncerning  tlie  Spirit's  inspiration,  while  they  held  mucli  in  common.     They  were 
^f  charged  by  theCathoHcs  rather  with  schism  than  heresy,  as  rigid  discipline  separated 
P  them,  not  doctrine.     The  case  of  Xovatian  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  departure 
I       from  immersion  in  baptism,  and  the  first  instance  of  clinic  baptism;  that  is,  baptism 
H  of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  dying.     When  a  cateclitnncn,  he  was  supposed  to 
"   lie  at  the  point  of  death,  and  iiBkcd  baptism  in  order  to  save  his  eonl,  l>ut  conld  not 
1)6  three  times  immersed,  as  wiis  the  practice.     Yet,  sometliing  must  be  done,  and 
tliatina  hurry;  so,  while  stretched  on  his  bed,  water  was  poured  all  around  his 
pe^n,  hi  an  outline  inclosing  his  whole  body ;  then,  it  was  poured  all  over  him  till  he 
'drenched,  making  perfusion  as  near  an  immersion  as  possible.     If  lie  died,  thiB 
'  to  stand  for  buptism,  .^^aving  him  by  a  narrow  escape;  but  if  ho  lived,  his  bap- 
to  Wijg  to  l)e  considered  defective.     Cornelius,  tlie  Bishop  <*f  Rome   :it  that  time, 


obstinate  iramersionist,  and  wrote  to  Fabius,  the  Bishop  of  Antiocb,  con- 
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cerning  NovatiaD,  thus :  *  Relieved  by  exorcists,  lie  fell  into  an  obstinate  disease,  and 
being  supposed  about  to  die,  he  having  been  po^ired  around,  on  the  bed  where  he 
lay,  received  [saving  grace] ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  proper  to  say  [it]/  Eiisebiiis  does  not 
express  the  object  of  the  verb,  bnt  Cruse  translates  the  rest  of  tlie  passage  thus : 
'  If,  indeed,  it  be  proper  to  say  that  one  like  hitn  did  receive  baptism.'  *  Yales  states, 
that  clinics  who  recovered,  were  rei|nired  by  the  rule  to  go  to  the  bishop,  *to  sup- 
ply %vhat  was  wanting  in  that  baptism,"  But  failing  to  do  this,  Novatian  insisted  on 
entering  the  ministry,  which  ix-rsistence  shook  the  nerves  of  Cornelius  beyond 
endurance ;  yet,  as  Novatian  was  a  remarkably  talented  man,  he  was  made  a  pres- 
byter wnthout  trine  immersion. 

Cave  excuses  this  in  the  kindest  niauner,  calling  Novatian's  *  A  less  solemn 
and  perfect  kind  of  baptism,  partly  because  it  was  done  not  by  immersion,  •  .  .  Per- 
sons are  supposed  at  such  a  time  to  desire  it  chiefly  out  of  a  fear  of  death,  and  many 
times  when  not  thoroughly  masters  of  t!ieir  understandings.  For  which  rejisons, 
pei'sonis  so  baptized  (if  they  recovered)  an;  In*  the  fatliers  of  the  NeO'Cflesareau  Council 
rendered  ordinarily  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  presbyters  in  the 
Church,  .  •  .  They  reckoned  that  no  man  could  be  saved  without  being  baptized, 
and  cared  not  much  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  they  had  it, how  they  came  by  it/*  His 
reference  is  to  Canon  xii,  which  decrees,  that  no  pei*8on  baptized  in  time  of  sickness 
should  be  ordained  a  presbyter,  '  because  his  faith  was  not  voluntary.'  Cornelius 
would  not  let  them  pass  nuister,  even  if  they  *were  masters  of  their  understand- 
ings;' but  Chrysostom  was  a  more  notional  immersionist  still,  and  gave  his  reasons 
at  length  tor  doubting  the  salvation  of  such  men  at  all !  In  general,  the  fathers 
sneered  at  these  sick-bed  baptisms,  and  named  such  professors,  'Clinics,'  and  not 
Christians,  a  levity  w^Iuch  Cyprian  solemnly  rebuked,  as  implying  their  conversion  in 
a  fright.  lie  says  that  it  is  a  *  nickname  which  some  have  thought  lit  to  fix  upon 
those  w*ho  have  thus'  been  perfused  upon  their  beds.* 

The  NovATTAi^s  demanded  pure  Churches  which  enforced  strict  discipline,  and  so 
were  called  Puritans.  They  refused  to  receive  the  'lapsed'  back  into  the  Churches, 
and  because  they  held  the  Catholics  corrupt  in  receiving  them,  they  re-immersed 
ail  who  came  to  them  from  the  Catholics,  For  this  reason  alone  they  wore  called 
'  Anabaptists,' although  they  denied  that  this  was  rebaptism,  holding  the  first  im- 
mersion null  and  void,  because  it  had  i>een  received  from  corrupt  Churches.  Martyrs 
were  held  in  such  high  honor  at  this  time,  that  this  dignity  was  sought  with  a  furor, 
llerit  was  ascribed  to  them,  in  virtue  of  which  they  went  so  far  as  to  give  to  other 
Christians,  papers,  in  token  of  pardoned  sin,  a  practice  which  it  was  necessary  to 
prohibit,  because  it  became  so  dangerous.  The  Novatians  soon  becimie  a  very  pow- 
erful body,  spread  through  the  Empire,  as  Kurtz  shows ;  and  their  Churches  flourished 
for  centuries,  exerting  a  purifying  and  healthful  influence.  Adam  Clarke  states  that 
one  grave  charge  against  them  was:  'That  they  did  not  pay  due  reverence  to  the 
martyrs,  nor  allow  that  there  was  any  virtue  in  their  relics ; '  which  he  pronounces 
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between  the  slionlders.  lie  says  of  our  Lord 'e  '  seainlese  vest,'  '^  Tliis  coat  possessed 
a  unity  wliicli  came  down  from  the  top,  that  ie,  from  henven,  and  which  was  not  to 
be  rent,  lie  wlio  parts  and  divides  the  Churcli  cannot  have  Christ*s  garment'  As 
if  Christ's  Clmrch  is  Christ's  coat  in  any  sense,  and  as  if  his  woolen  raiment^  woven 
on  some  family  loom  in  Palestine,  and  raffled  for  by  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
eoidd  Ijc  forced  to  do  duty  as  tlie  symbol  of  his  ransomed  body,  the  Church,  There 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  tlie  Bible  that  the  bodily  dress  of  Christ  was  the  embod- 
iment of  any  tiling  but  its  own  threads,  much  less  t!iat  it  was  made  by  him  a  holy 
symbol  of  his  redeemed  people.  Yet,  those  who  are  shaking  in  their  shoes  all  the 
time  about  some  tigment  which  they  call  the  *  sin  of  schism,'  but  which  they  are 
careful  never  to  define,  are  perpetually  quoting  Cyprian's  nonsense,  as  if  it  were 
unanswera!)le  Bible  truth. 

Again,  Cyprian  eays;  *  There  is  no  salvation  to  any  except  in  the  Church;' 
wluch  to  him  was  true,  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Church  as  he  measured  it,  whicli 
measurement,  happily,  diffei's  sevem!  cubits  from  the  enlarged  fullness  in  which 
Jesus  comprehends  all  who  love  and  otey  him,  *  in  sincerity  and  truth.'  Cyprian 
also  held  that  there  was  no  true  baptism  outside  of  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  so,  he 
re  baptized  all  heretics  and  schismatics  who  came  to  him,  while  Stephen  contended 
that  if  the  due  forms  had  been  observed  in  baptizing  them,  they  should  be  re-ad- 
mitted simply  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

As  to  the  prerogatives  of  Episcopacy,  the  hierarchy  was  not  estahlislierl  at 
once.     Like  all  other  perversions  of  great  principles  and  institutions,  the  decadence 
was  gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  until  the  change  became  thorough  and   radical 
When  the  'priest'  had  taken  the  place  of  the  teacher,  and  the  *  Church  '   the  place 
of  the  dilfused  congregations,  then  the  'Church'  alone  could  confer  salvation  by  its 
priesthood,  ordinances  and  discipline ;  for  the  whole  power  of  the  '  Church '  was 
merged  into  tlie  clergy.     New  forms  prcHluced  new  laws  and  new  offices.     Division 
in  the  Churches  had  opened  the  way  for  one  pagan  practice  after  another  in  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  doctrine,  until  the  spii-it  of  old  Roman  imperialism  gradually  formed 
a  priestly  hierarchy.     What  Westcott  calls  'the  local  and  dogmatic  ideas  of  Cath- 
olicity' remained  in  germ,  and  were  latent  till  new  circumstances  broke  the  force  of 
public  opinion.     One  emergency  followed  another  in   breaking  up  the  system  of^ 
separate  Church  action,  and  compelling  the  Chu relies  to  conform  to  one  regime. 
Then  the  eccleBlastical  form  of  the  sin  of  schism  was  cautiously  created  as  a  bagbear^.r 
its  seeds  being  planted  in  the  restriction  of  free  thought.     Imperiah'sm  became  th^ 
bulwark  of  Episcopacy,  which,  at  first,  operated  gently ;  for  after  district  prelacy  wn 
established,  each  district  being  independent  for  a  time  of  all  otliers,  managed  its  owr 
allairs  by  its  provincial  s\Tiod.     The  public  mind  had  been  educated  to  this  form 
govemment  in  civil  affairs.     This  policy  had  failed  in  the  Cireek  repulilic,  and  hi 
lML*en  lost  in  her  wider  dominion ;  but  when  Korae  conquered  all  States,  its  id^ 
of  government  was  centered   in   one  irresponsible  will,  and  sought  its  golden 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   THIRD  CENTURY.— Omttnu^i. 

THE  four  men  wlio  figured  most  largely  in  this  century  were  Tertullian,  who 
labored  for  the  purity  of  the  Churches ;  Origen,  who  blended  philosophy 
with  revelation ;  Cyprian,  who  struggled  for  episcopal  authority ;  and  Hippolytus, 
who  as  stoutly  resisted  clerical  wickedness.     We  may  speak  more  fully  of  the  last 

Hippolytus,  A.  D.  198-239,  was  Bishop,  probably  of  the  Church  at  Portus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  and  about  Home.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  '  a  name,'  says  Cardinal  Newman,  *  which  a 
breath  of  ecclesiastical  censure  has  never  even  dimmed.  ...  A  man  without  any 
slur  upon  his  character  or  conduct,  and  who  stands,  in  point  of  orthodoxy,  range  of 
subject  and  ability,  in  the  very  front  rank  of  theologians,  in  the  ante-Nicene  times.'  * 
Chrysostom  aills  him  :  'A  most  holy  doctor,  and  a  man  of  sweetness  and  charity.' 
For  twenty  years  he  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  Home,  but  was 
in  no  way  under  its  authority,  being  elected  bishop  by  his  own  flock,  without 
episcopal  consecration.  He  openly  and  boldly  opposed  the  bishops  of  the  capital  in 
all  their  pretensions,  exposing  their  gross  iniquities.  He  refused  all  communion 
with  the  Church  at  Rome,  calling  it  a  'school,'  not  a  church,  and  laid  bare  the  im- 
moralities and  crimes  of  its  pastors,  in  what  had  been  a  scurrilous  manner,  had  it  not 
been  true.  A.  D.  199-218,  Zephyrinus  was  its  pastor,  whom  he  denounces  as  igno- 
rant, corrupt  and  bribed  to  connive  at  the  error  of  Noetus,  namely,  that  Christ  was 
the  Father,  and  so  that  the  Father  was  crucified,  denying  the  proper  personality  of 
the  Son.     When  Hippolytus  exposed  his  error,  he  confessed  his  sin. 

Callixtus  was  pastor  at  Rome  from  219  to  223.  He  was  originally  a  slave, 
nurtured  in  cunning,  falsehood  and  vice.  Having  stolen  money,  he  was  sentenced 
first  to  the  treadmill,  and  then  to  the  mines  in  Sardinia,  on  the  following  proceed- 
ings: His  master,  a  devout  Christian  of  Caesar's  household,  trusted  him  with  large 
amounts  of  money  for  banking  purposes.  This  business  Callixtus  followed  in  the 
Piscina,  a  public  fish-market,  one  of  the  quarters  of  Rome,  celebrated  for  its  large 
financial  transactions.  His  master's  influence  was  so  great  that  many  Christians, 
widows  and  others,  intrusted  their  deposits  with  the  slave  as  with  the  master  him- 
self. But  he  soon  made  away  with  these,  and  fled  for  the  sea.  Being  pursued  and 
captured  in  the  harbor  of  Portus,  after  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  disowning,  he  wa^fci- 
brought  back  to  Rome  and  sent  to  the  treadmill.  He  claimed  that  various  persoik^'^ 
held  money  to  his  credit ;  many  kind-hearted  Christians  pleaded  with  his  master  ^:^-« 
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release  him,  and  be  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  The  knave,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  escape,  invited  death  by  disturbing  a  Jewieli  synagogue  while  at  worship;  but 
instead  of  killing  hiin  outright,  they  dragged  hiin  before  the  Prefect  of  tlie  city. 
The  Jews  charged  him  with  digturhing  their  woi-ship,  contrary  to  Koniau  law. 
Then  his  master  appeared  and  charged  liim  with  theft  and  an  attempt  to  provoke 
death,  denying  tliat  he  was  a  Christian,  This  led  to  his  banishment  to  the  pesti- 
lential mines,  in  Sardinia,  By  fraudulent  iiieuna  he  obtained  his  release  and  returned 
to  Rome.  Then  Zephyrinus  procured  hiin  tlie  appointment  over  the  cemetery  in  the 
Via  Appia.  While  tilling  this  place  he  flattered  his  patron,  by  duplicity  and  artifice 
secured  his  influence  for  promotion  after  his  own  deatli,  and  at  the  death  of  Zephyr- 
inus  he  actually  became  the  Bisliop  of  Rome  I  Even  without  the  Sardiceari  decree, 
this  act  would  justify  Dol  11  tiger  in  saying  of  the  papacy  that  it  was  'a  forgei'y  in  its 
very  outset,  and  based  upon  an  audacious  falsification  of  hititory/' 

Once  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair,  he  began  the  prosecution  of  every  evil  work. 
Hip])oIytus  states  that,  '  He  was  the  tiret  to  invent  the  device  of  conniving  at  sen- 
sual indulgcuces,  sa^nng,  **  That  all  had  their  sins  forgiven  by  himself.  .  .  .  This 
man  promulgated  as  a  dogma  that  if  a  bisiiop  should  commit  any  sin,  even  if  it  w*ere 
a  sin  unto  deatii,  he  ought  not  to  be  deposed."'  He  also  admitted  immoral  persons 
to  the  Supper,  quoting  from  the  Parable  of  tlie  Tares :  '  Let  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest  ;*  justifying  himself  from  the  fact  that  clean  and  unclean  beasts  were 
quietly  housed  together  in  Noah's  ark.  Of  course,  under  his  fostering  care  tiie  most 
atrocious  crime  and  iniquity  grew  rapidly^  and  |irofligacy  ran  riot  in  the  Church  at 
Borne.  But  when  he  came  to  sanction  the  union  of  any  Cliristian  maiden  of  good 
family  with  a  pagan  husband  of  rank,  even  without  the  form  of  marriage,  Hippolytas, 
astounded  at  such  licentiousness,  exclaims,  in  disgust :  '  lichold  into  liow  great  in- 
iquity that  lawless  wretch  has  proceeded !  ,  .  ,  And  yet,  after  all  tliese  enormities, 
these  men  ai*e  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  presume  to  call  themselves  a  Catholic 
Church!  .  -  .  These  things  the  most  admirable  Callixtus  contrived,  not  making 
any  distinction,  as  to  with  whom  it  is  tit  to  communicate,  but  offering  communion 
indiscriminately  to  all'  He  also  adds  that  '  During  the  pontificate  of  this  Callixtus, 
for  the  first  time,  second  baptism  was  presmnptuously  attempted  by  them/  With 
all  this  profligacy  Callixtus  was  very  zealous  to  promote  tnie  orthodoxy.  And  in 
proof  of  this,  he  excommunicated  tlic  Sabellians  as  heterodox.  But  Hipptilytus 
mys:  'Ue  acted  thus  from  apprehension  of  me,  and  imagined  that  he  could  in  this 
aianner  obliterate  the  charge  against  him  among  the  Churches,  as  if  he  did  not 
entertain  strange  opinions.  He  was  then  an  impot^tor  and  knave,  and  in  process  of 
time  hurried  many  away  with  hiuL*  For  elsewhere  he  charges  that  Callixtus  was  a 
*  felloW'Champion  of  these  wicked  tenets'  with  Zephyrinus,  and  tluit  the  two  made 
many  converts;  he  tells  us,  too,  that  he  had  sternly  confuted  and  opposed  them,  but 
that,  after  a  time,  they  would  *  wallow  again  in  the  same  mire.'  In  this  way  he 
molded  his  pre4eees8or,  an  illiterate,'  *  uninformed  and  corrupt  man,' and  seduced 
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him  by  illicit  deiniiuds  to  do  whatever  he  wished,  then  used  him  to  create  disturb- 
ance in  the  Chiirehes ;  but  was  careful  to  keep  the  good-will  of  all  factious  liimseU, 
duping  them  into  tlie  belief  that  he  held  tlie  ^nie  doctrines  that  they  did. 

Hippulytus  says:  *And  w^e,  becoming  aware  of  his  sentiments,  did  not  give 
place  to  him,  and  withstood  him  for  the  truth's  sake.'  The  plural  *we'  shows 
that  be  held  himself  to  be  an  equal  of  Callixtus  in  the  Churches,  and  was  independ- 
ent of  his  government,  considering  himself  more  a  Buccessor  of  the  Apostles  than 
the  Koman  Ijisliop,  who  not  only  made  a  schism  amongst  the  Churches  about 
Home,  but  estiiblished  a  heretical  school  of  his  own.  Ilippolytus  despised  the 
episcopal  assumptions  at  Rome,  not  only  denying  the  supremacy  of  that  bisliop,  but 
exposing  \m  heresy  and  scandalous  life,  and  resisting  hiui  at  every  step.  He  looked 
upon  priestly  assumption  as  an  innovation  and  a  source  of  scandalous  immorality, 
and  plainly  shows  that  an  elder  in  the  Chnrcli  of  God  was  not  an  autocrat,  or  a  sacri- 
ticial  mediator  in  the  eyes  of  this  great  and  good  man,  who  had  been  "■  elected  '  a 
bishop  by  his  own  congregation.  The  history  of  the  third  century  never  could  Have 
been  read  or  written,  if  liis  P/almaj/houfnenu  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Atlios  in  1842.  But  by  its  light  we  come  to  understand  how  this 
courageous  and  uneoniproraising  friend  of  moral  parity  and  fervent  piety  came  to 
possess  the  undying  honor  which  he  lias  won;  and  which  made  *liis  name  and 
person,'  as  Cardinal  Newman  says,  *bo  wannly  cherished  by  popes  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.'  It  is  supposed  that  he  suffered  mart3Tdom  by  drowning 
in  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  235-239. 

One  of  the  idost  remarkable  things  about  this  century  is,  that  it  originated  tlie 
great  baptissmal  controversy,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  kept  alive 
in  the  great  Christian  bodies  ever  since,  and  is  as  rife  to  day  as  ever.  At  that  tfme 
it  related  to  those  who  had  *  lapsed'  from  the  faith,  and  there  were  three  parties  tu 
this  controversy.  One,  would  not  restore  thent  cm  any  condition  ;  a  second,  wouki 
take  them  back  witliout  much  restriction ;  imd  a  third,  led  by  Cyprian,  would  re- 
admit them  after  due  repentauee.  Then,  abnut  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  ini- 
inersion  of  babes  began  to  creep  into  the  Clmrches,  under  the  new  saeerdrjtal  order 
of  things.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Celsus  liml  charged  the  Cliris- 
tians  with  initiating  the  'mere  child  '  into  their  Churches,  while  the  pagans  initiated 
oidy 'intelli|^ent'  jjci'sons.  The  qualifying  word  'mere/  indicates  that  he  wished 
to  throw  the  retiectiou  upon  them,  that  children  wlio  were  little  more  thati  babes 
were  taken  into  their  fellowship.  This  insinuation  Origen  repellciK  in  liis  Contra 
Oelsum,  as  a  false  accusation  and  a  calumny.  His  words  are:  Vln  reply  to  these 
accusiitions,  wa  say,  .  .  .  We  exhort  sinners  to  come  tu  the  instruction  tliat  teaches 
them  nut  to  sin,  and  the  unintelligent  to  cuuie  to  that  which  produces  in  them  tinder— 
staufling,  and  t/ie  little  children  to  rise  in  elevation  of  thought  to  the  man.  .  .  - 
When  those  of  the  exli*)rted  that  make  progress  show  that  thev  have  been  cleanse 
by  the  Word,  and,  as  much  as  j>ossible,  have  lived  a  tetter  life,  then  we  invit45  the 
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to  be  initiated  amongst  us.'  However  young,  then,  the  ^  mere  eliild'  might  be, 
rigen  says  that  they  did  not  admit  liini  until  he  had  been  'exhorted/  *cleai)&ed  by 
the  Word,'  had  begun  to  live  *  a  better  life,'  and  ttien  he  was  initiated  only  on  invita- 
tion— ^we  invite  them.'  Al!  tliese  conditions  might  be  found  in  Mittle  children/  as 
in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  believed  that  he  wa^  converted  at  four  yeai*8 
of  age ;  but  they  could  not  refer  to  uncoD&cions  babes. 

O rigen  seems  but  to  have  related  his  own  experience  here,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  his  holy  fatlicr,  Leonide»,  hud  him  immersed  wlien  a  babe,  more  than  tliat  Monica, 
the  consecrated  mother  of  Augustine^  had  her  baljc  immersed.  But  like  an  honest 
and  God*learing  Baptist,  Origen^s  father  thoroughly  educated  his  son  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  leading  him  to  eomrait  many  passiiges  to  memory.  The  child's  mind 
was  deep,  quiet  and  inquisitive.  He  often  asked  questions  about  the  inner  meaning 
of  texts,  and  God  greatly  honored  Ills  training.  His  father  loved  him  most  ten- 
derly, and  constantly  consecrated  him  to  God  in  prayer,  that  the  little  one  might 
be  l^d  to  Jesus,  a  w^illing  sacrifice.  Prayer  was  answered  ;  his  boy  early  gave  him- 
self to  Christ;  and  when  the  lad  was  asleep,  his  father  would  uncover  his  bosoni  and 
devoutly  kiss  it  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  the  persecution  untler  Sev- 
erns,  when  this  beautiful  youth  was  but  seventeen,  liis  father  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  being  a  Christian,  was  stripped  of  his  property  and  left  penniless.  Then  his 
son  honored  his  hallowed  love.  The  father's  head  fell  under  the  ax  for  Christ, 
and  Origen  resolved  that  he  would  die  with  liis  father.  Bnt  one  martyr's  crown  for 
tliat  home  wtis  enongli  for  that  day,  and  tiie  father  stoojied  to  receive  it  alone.  His 
godly  mother  found  entreaty  and  remonstrance  vain  to  keep  her  son  back  from  the 
joint-sacritice,  and  thwarted  his  purpose  by  hiding  his  clothes.  Then,  cleaving  to 
her  and  her  six  other  children,  in  abject  poverty,  he  sent  this  letter  to  his  fatlier  at 
the  poiut  of  martyrdom:  *  See  thou  dost  not  change  thy  mind  for  om-  sake!' 
and  the  head  of  Leonides  fell  at  the  block  with  tliese  grand  words  of  his  child  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  and  thrilling  his  heart.  Origen  was  well  able  to  repel  the  ialsehood 
of  Celsus,  by  showing  that  only  children  who  believed  in  Jesus  and  loved  hiju  with 
all  their  soul  were  baptized.  And,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  drew  his  ins])ira- 
tion  from  the  memory  of  his  early  eliildlmorl,  when  his  father  'exhorted'  him, 
brought  him  to  the  *  Word  to  be  cleansed,'  and  'invited  him  to  be  initiated  amongst 
Thus,  when  Leonides  wajs  with  his  Saviour,  his  son  was  answering  his  own  de- 
^'ription  of  a  godly  child  rising  *  in  elevation  of  thought  to  the  num,'  in  Clirist  Jesus. 
This  order  of  things  accords  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Baron  Bunsen,  the 
translator  of  the  manuscript  of  Hippolytus,  found  in  1842.  He  says:  *  Pedo* 
baptism,  in  the  modem  sense,  meaning  thereby  the  baptism  of  new-born  infants, 
ith  the  vicarious  promises  of  parents,  oi*  other  spunstn's,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
e  early  Olmrch,  not  only  down  to  tlie  en^l  of  the  second  century,  but,  indeed,  to 
tlie  middle  of  the  third.'  TJus,  he  derives  from  Hippolytus  himself,  in  these  words : 
<  ^We,  in  our  days,  never  defended  the  baptism  of  children,  which   in   my  day  had 
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not  begoii  to  be  practiced  in  some  regions,  unless  it  were  as  an  exception  and 
innovatioTi.  The  baptism  of  infants  we  do  not  know/  He  was  born  in  the  laat 
half  of  the  second  eontnrv,  and  died  in  about  A.  D.  240 ;  this  gives  the  period 
meant  bj  *  my  dav/  The  *  some  regions'  where  infant  baptism  had  not  begun  to  be 
practiced  except  as  an  *  innovation/  mnet  have  inchided  Rome  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Italy ;  for  there  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life,  and  it  must  be  of  that  locality 
that  he  speaks,  saying :  *  we  never  defended  the  baptism  of  children,"  *  tlie  baptism  of 
infants  ice  do  not  know/  His  words  imply,  however,  that  in  *  some  '  other  *  regions' 
it  liad  begun  to  be  jiracticed.  Its  twin  doctrine,  that  all  wiio  died  nnbaptizeii  must 
be  eternally  lost,  liiul,  howcvei-,  bc^iriin  to  take  root  quite  generally,  and  from  that 
time  l>ecame  more  and  more  prevalent;  until  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Ambrose  and 
Augustine,  came  to  contend  stoutly  that  all  infants  w^ho  died  nnbaptized  w^ere  eter- 
nally lost.  This  horrible  libel  on  the  Lamb  of  God  Wiis  chosen,  by  these  builders, 
ajs  the  chief  stone  in  the  corner  for  infant  baptism. 

We  must  now  look  at  the  otlier  'regions'  where  tlie  baptism  of  babes  liegan 
to  lie  practiced,  and  mention  some  things  in  association  with  the  incoming  '  in  nova- 
tiuu/  In  Africa,  helpless  infants  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  hideous  gods,  at 
this  time.  Fidus,  a  generous- hearted  country  pastor,  who  labored  in  this  dark  prov- 
ince, wrote  to  C'yprian,  at  Carthage,  to  know  wlietlier  new-born  babes  might  be  bap- 
tized. If  they  could,  of  coui*se,  this  would  save  them,  whether  they  died  or  not, 
and  would  be  an  act  of  divine  grace  of  special  efficacy,  ivhere  tlie  cruel  heathen 
stole  them  to  offer  in  sacrifice.  €'yprian's  lieart  Wiis  as  tender  as  that  of  his 
country  brother,  and  he  wanted  all  the  children's  souls  saved,  of  coui-se.  But  the 
prn(KKsition  staggered  liini,  and  he  dared  not  venture  to  trust  bis  own  judgment 
in  so  new*  and  serious  a  ease.  It  happened  that  a  council  of  sixty-six  pastors  was  in 
session  at  Carthage  at  the  time,  A.  D.  252,  called  to  consider  various  Church  mat- 
ters, bat  especially  tlie  subject  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  received  heretical  bap- 
tism. In  his  perplexity  he  submitted  the  question  of  Fidus  to  these  brethren ;  a 
thing  which  he  need  not  have  done,  bad  it  been  customary  to  biptizc  babes  from 
the  Apostles  down,  Tertullian  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  Cyprian 
was  now  pastor,  twenty  y cat's  before  this,  and  had  baptized  legal  minors  into  its  fel- 
lowship, but  not  babes.  Cyprian's  course  and  the  decision  of  tbeeonncil  show  that 
it  was  a  new  question  to  them  all,  for  it  decided  that  they  might  be  baptized  when 
eight  days  old,  but  was  careful  not  to  insist  that  they  must  be;  further  showing 
tluit  this  wiiS  a  different  sort  of  children's  baptism  from  that  which  the  Clnircb 
had  previously  practiced  under  the  pastorate  of  Tertullian. 

It  is  to  the  transactions  c^f  this  provincial  synod  in  North  Africa  that   Grotiiis 
refers,  when  he  says  of  infant  baptism  :  *  Y<*u  will  not  tind  in  any  of  the  eouncil& 
a  iTioi-e  ancient  mention  of  this  custom  than  in   the  Council  of  Cai'thage.'     S< 
BuMsen,  also  (iii,  p.  204),  says:    *  In   consequence  of  this  alteration  and  complt*1 
subversion  of  its  main  features,  brought  about  principally  by  tlie  Africans  of 
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third  century,  an  J  completed  bj  Augustine,  tliese  natiiml  elements  have  been,  in  the 
course  of  nearly  fifteen  centuries,  most  tragically  decomposed,  and  iiotbing  is  now  re- 
maining elsewhere  but  ruins.  In  the  East,  people  adhere  to  immersion,  although  this 
symbol  of  man  voluntarily  and  consciously  making  a  vow  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,  lost 
all  meaning  in  the  immersion  of  a  new-born  Imbc,'*  The  *  natural  elements/  the 
abandonment  of  %vhicli  he  is  deploring  in  this  passage,  he  calls:  'Instruction,  exam-*^ 
ination,  the  vow  and  initiation,^  as  the  four  great  Christian  elements  in  beginning 
the  life  of  a  disciple.  Neander  gives  the  same  account  of  the  matter:  'The  error 
became  more  firmly  established,  that  without  external  baptism  no  one  could  be  deliv- 
ered from  inherent  guilt,  could  be  saved  from  the  everlasting  punishment  that  threat- 
ened him,  or  raised  to  eternal  life;  and  as  the  notion  of  a  magio^f  influence,  or 
charm,  connected  with  the  sacraments,  continually  gained  ground,  the  theory  was 
finally  evolved  in  the  unconditional  necessity  of  infant  baptism.  About  the  middle 
of  the  thiiid  century  tin's  theory  was  already  generally  admitted  in  the  North  Ain- 
can  Church,  The  only  question  that  roinained  was  whether  the  child  ought  to  he 
baptized  immediately  after  its  birth,  or  not  till  eight  days  after,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision/  (Ch,  IlJst.,  I,  p.  313,) 

This  was  not  a  learned   body,  for  that  part  of  the  Christian  ( Imrch  was  the 
least  critical  in  its  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  was  nnich  too  wise  to  intro- 
duce this  innovation  on  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament.     Therefore,  as  that  said 
nothing  on  the  question,  they  shrewdly  passed  over  it  to  the  Old,  and  introduced 
the  new  rite  under  the  shield  of  circumcision.     The  pagans  also  had  sometliing  in 
sympathy  with   this,  tliough   hardly  borj-owed  from   the  same  source.     Planti  and 
other  ancient  writers  state  that  in  Greece  Imbes  were  purified  by  lustral  watern  and 
sacritices  long  Ixifore  infant  baptism  was  established.     This  occurred  on  the  fifth 
day  after  birth,  and  on  the  seventli  tfiey  were  named.     Amongst  the  Romatis,  for 
female  babes,  the  eighth  day  was  chosen  for  the  same  ceremony,  and  the  ninth  for 
males.     When  this  had  been  done  at  their  own  homes,  tlie  balje  was  taken  to  the 
temple  and  initiated  into  paganism  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.*     Thus  infant  bap- 
tism made  the  door   into  the  Church  of  Christ  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Jewish  and 
pagan  faiths  together.     The  African  eouticil  could   not  comfortably  introdiiee  cir- 
cumcision into  Christianity,  nor  could  they  lustrate  children  by  water  and  animal 
sacrifices  :  but  they  could  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  Jews  by  making  circumcision 
a  precedent,  and  those  of  tlie  heatlien  by  lustrating  bal)€s  hy  water  without  auinnil 
ofierings.     Their  chief  trouble  wiis  to  keep  those  unreasonable  Christiaus  quiet  who 
could  find  no  authority  from  Christ  for  this   superstitious  innovation.     For  tliese 
they  invented  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  tradition,  which  they  lugged  in  through  tlie 
'holy  kiss.''     Even  tender-hearted  Fidus  squirmed  a  trifle  there.     He  could  not  give 
ih^  usual  brotherly  kiss  to  the  new-born  infant,  as  it  was  unelean  for  some  time  after 
itjB  birth*    Cyprian,  wlio,  despite  all  his  highchurch  air  and  strut,  had  as  sisterly  and 
goft  a  heart  in  his  bosom  as  ever  heat,  easily  settled  that  question  fur  hitu  by  saying: 
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*  Every  thing  that  lies  in  our  power  must  be  done  that  no  soul  may  he  lost.  .  .  , 
A?  to  what  yon  Bay,  that  the  rliild  in  itft  iii'^t  davs  of  its  l>irth  is  not  dean  to  the 
tonch,  and  that  each  of  us  would  shrink  from  kissing , such  im  object,  even  tliis,  in 
onr  opitH*on,  "H^ht  to  present  no  obfc^taele&  to  the  be8towment  of  heavenly  graee  :  for 
it  is  written,  **  To  the  pure  ijl  tilings  are  pure,^'  and  none  of  ns  ought  to  revolt  at 
that  wliich  God  has  condescended  to  create.  Althougli  the  child  is  but  jniet  born, 
jet  it  is  no  such  object  that  any  one  onght  to  demur  at  kissing  it,  to  impart  the  di* 
vine  grace  and  salutation  of  peace.' 

Some  tliink  tliis  letter  of  Cyprian's  spurious,  and  possibly  his  reputation  would 
not  Buffer  if  it  were.     Fidus  disappears  from  tlie  century,  and  all  direct  records  of 
infant  baptism  with  him,  for  the  innovation  made  poor  headway,  and  babes  wera  not 
generally  baptized  until  the  tifth  century.     And  when  it  was  adopted,  public  cipin- 
ion,  formed  on  the  practice  of  baptizing  believers  only,  compelled  it  to  take  faith 
with  it  from  some  tpiarter;  and  so  it  borrowed  that  from  the  sponsor,  making  him 
lielicve  for  the  babe  by  proxy,  a  direct  tribute  to  the   common  sense  of  those  who 
resisted  the  invention.     Sponsors  had  long  existed  in  law  for  civil  purposes,  in  pn>- 
tecting  youth  during  their  legal  minority.     Rut  now  they  were  put  to  sacred  use^. 
believing  fur  the  child  when  he  could  not  believe  for  htmscdf,  iimi  standing  ready  to 
help  him  to  believe  afterward.     Taking  this  scheme  throngluan,  for  making  Chris- 
tians of  dear  little  folks  wlio  knew  nothing  about  it,  it  was  quite  an  able  achieve- 
ment.    But  what  it  did  for  the  Church  in  after  centuries,  must  be  told,  to  its  shame 
and  sorrow,  thanks,  iu>t  to  the  lands  where  Jesus  and  liis  Apostles  had  preached, 
but  to  Proconsular  Africa  ;  for  with  this  came  in  a  legion  of  other  superstitions,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  i>ower  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood   to  consecrate    holy 
oil,  tiie  'mystic  ointment^  for  the  exorcism  of  the  devil  from  the  water,  and  from 
the  candidate  who  was  immersed   therein.     This   brought  regenerating  etfieacy  to 
both,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  priest's  hands  brought  the  Holy  Spirit  after  baptism- 
Once  wrenched  from  its  native  bearings,  the  simple  and   unpretentious  New  Testa- 
ment baptism  was  tii'st  made  a  saving  iiistitntion»  and  then  the  stalking-horse  for  the 
whole  pack  of  vain  novelties.     For  example,  tlte  angels  were  supposed  to  exercise  a 
special  ndnistry  in  baptism,  and  so,  to  represent  them,  a  'Baptismal  Angel''  was  ai>- 
pointed  to  preside  at  every  baptism.*    lie  was  known  us  Angelm  Baptmni  ArblUr. 
was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Spirit — wliat  the  Baptist  was  to  Christ — his 
office  being  to  prepare  tlie  ^^onl  of  the  candidate  for  the  spirit  of  baptism,^     The 
idea  u  as  borrowed  from  the  angel  who  troubled  the  waters  of  Bethesda.     AVith  tide 
came  in  exorcism,  l>y  breathing  in  the  face  of  the  candidate,  for  the  expelling  of  the 
8^41  spirit  and  tlie  inbreathing  of  the  good.     Tertullian  tells  us  that  the  consecrated 
oil,  wliich  was  poured  ii]>on  the  water  in  tlie  form  of  the  cross,  before  it  became  the 
baptismal  grave,  drove  the  devil  out  of  that  element.     At   this  time  the  Gnosti 
idea,  that  the  material  world  was  largely  under  the  dominion  of  evil  spirits,  ha^ 
mixed  itself  with  the  Christian  faith.     Demons  ruled  the  flight  of  birds,  presid 
over  the  winds  and  waves,  and  it  was   necessary  to  drive  them  out  <jf  tJie  waters 
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hanoe,  the  sacrifice  waa  a  grreat  *  mystery/  Paganized  Cliristianity  adopted  tlie  same 
thought,  and  so  they  rnoilified  the  orii^inal  ordinances  of  Christ,  initil  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  vestige  of  his  si m pie  teachings  ia  either  of  them.  This  new  system  of 
Eleiisinianism  wrapped  up  tfie  plain  truth  in  wild  vagaries,  which  have  pervert-ed 
most  of  Chrifitendoni  Xjo  this  day.  Many  see  the  bh^t,  Init  cannot  eSace  it  because 
of  its  antiquity.  It  insults  matrs  senses,  but  his  reverence  for  the  hoary  cares  not 
to  wipe  it  out;  and  yet,  true  antiquity  goes  back  lieyond  the  youth  of  the  third 
century  to  the  age  of  Jesus  and  liis  Apcmtles,  at  whose  feet  Cyprian  and  the  fathers 
should  fall,  on  a  level  with  all  other  \}okjy  and  uninspired  sinners,  instead  of  1)eing 
allowed  to  send  Christianity  down  the  centuries  on  masquerade. 

Ilippolytus  tells  us  of  one  Mareus,  who  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  buth  with  Bap- 
tism and  the  Sup[>er,  under  this  religious  jugglery.  He  pretended  iu  give  the 
people  a  mixture  of  purple,  or  blood-red  color,  which  bestowed  ineffable  grace  from 
God  ;  and  taught  that  men  who  received  this  cup  were  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
if  tliey  sinned,  because  it  had  made  tliem  j>in'fect.  To  these  he  administered  a 
second  baptism,  called  redemption,  attended  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  whis- 
pering of  some  knavish  gibberish  into  tlieir  ears,  a  process  which  admitted  them  into 
the  higher  mysteries.*'  These  fanatics  ranked  with  Elxai,  who  taught  his  followem 
to  set  a  high  value  on  water  as  a  divinity,  and  to  swear  by  it,  jis  well  as  by  sidt,  and 
the  wind.**  He  laid  great  stress  on  baptism,  in  which  he  attribute's,  exojH're  op^raio. 
the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  it  nmst  be  frei[ueiuly  repeated,  as  marked  sins  are  com- 
mitted. He  not  only  exhorts  such  sinners  to  be  baptized  afresh,  *  together  with 
your  garments;'  but  Hippolytus  gives  ns  one  of  his  rubrics,  in  whicli  he  entreats  a 
pei^on  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  to  cure  hydropluibia  by  this  specific.  lie  must  '  Run 
with  all  liis  garments  on  into  a  river  or  running  lu-ouk,  where  is  a  deep  place,  to  cidl 
upon  God  and  make  vows  as  in  baptism,  and  %vashing  there,  he  will  be  delivered.* 

However,  to  the  honor  of  these  third  eentury  Christians,  they  held  fast  to  the 
logical  consistency  which  would  not  allow  Baptism  to  be  severed  from  the  Supper. 
Hence,  when  tlie  babe  had  been  immcinied  they  administered  to  liim  tlie  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  to  render  his  salvation  doubly   sure.     Bingham  speaks  of  the 
known  practice  and  custom  in  the  ancient  Church,  of  giving  the  eucharist  toinfant^t 
which,  he  says,  continued  in  the  Chureh  for  several  ages.     It  is  frerjuently  mea- 
tioned  by  Cyprian,  Austin,  Innocentius,  and  Gennadius,  wrttei*s,  from  the  third  t* 
the  fifth  century.     Maldonat  confesses  it  was  in  the  Church  for  six  hundred  year 
And  Si>me  of  the  authorities  just  now  alleged,  prove  it  to  liave  continued  two 
three  ages  more,  and  to  have  been  the  eumnion  practice  beyond  the  time  of  CharL 
the  Great.     Again  he  says:  *  It  is  evident,  that  the  communion  itself  was  given 
infants,  and  that  immediately  from  the  time  of  iheir  baptism.*"*     Ilerzog  fully  i 
roborates  these  facts.     In  his  account  of  *  dispensing  the  elements  to  actual  hai 
he  says:  *  The  first  trace  of  this  custom  is  found  in  Cyprian  (third  century), 
in  his  treatise  On  the  LapmiL  represents  infants  as  saying  on  the  day  of  judg^ 
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Eurly  hi  tlie  century  Origen  had  procured  u  faithful  editiun  of  the  Septuagint, 
Lueien  a  seeoTjd,  and  Hesychius  ii  third.  Copies  of  all  the  Scriptures  so  abounded 
tliat,  A.  D.  ^94,  Panipldlus  had  founded  what  may  be  called  the  lirst  Bible  Cir- 
culating Library,  and  iimde  nunierons  copies  with  bis  own  hands  to  give  away.  In 
their  writings  at  thig  time>,  the  fathers  quote  the  Scriptures  copiously ;  Origen,  alone, 
making  5,705  <|nt>tatlonft  from  the  New  Testament.  Libraries  were  founded  at  Alexan- 
dria, CfBsareaand  other  places,  and  the  Sacred  Books  were  put  in  the  ciiurch  editice*», 
for  all  who  conld  to  read  in  tlieir  own  tongue ;  besides  which  tliere  were  readers 
and  interpreters  in  all  the  rnngregationsJ-^  Tlie  Churches  pi*oved  themselves  less 
and  less  worthy  of  this  heritage.  They  (quarreled  with  each  other  like  termagant^s, 
spent  their  energies  in  pious  hair-8;*IItting,  and  were  reckless  in  the  extreme. 
Things  were  fast  setting  into  a  hiei'archy,  and  t!ie  Churches  were  soon  brought 
under  thrall  to  aspiring  officers.  But,  for  a  long  time,  powerful  voices  were  raised 
to  arouse  the  people  against  this.  Even  at  liome  there  was  a  struggle  for  Church 
inde]>endeney  ;  as  Hippolytus  says,  that  when  Noetus,  the  pastor  there,  was  tried  for 
blaspljemous  utterances,  it  was  "fe/b/v  the  Church  j''  but  where  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence went,  its  form  soon  followcMi,  and  blind  submission  or  ^schism*  was  the  only 
alternative.  Origen  wrote  a  letter  to  Philip  and  Severa,  nrgiug  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion;  the  dominant  'Catliolic'  party  began  to  tyrannise  over  others, 
in  the  interests  of  uniformity.  The  empire  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  which 
tolerated  all  religions,  arose  in  267;  but  Paul,  the  pastor  of  Antioch,  wlio  he!d  civil 
office  under  this  remarkable  woman,  put  forth  doctrines  which  other  pastors  con- 
demned, and  when  2Ienobia  succumbed  before  the  hosts  of  Aurelian,  those  pastors 
made  a  formal  appeal  to  the  conqueror  to  expel  Paul  from  hi^  pastorate.  This  is 
the  tirst  case  on  record,  where  (Jhristians  threw  aside  the  dignity  of  their  manhood 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  in  settling  their  squabbles,  in  enfoiring  Christian 
doctrine.  The  emperor,  with  more  regard  to  decency  iu  the  case,  left  it  to  the 
decision  of  an  assembly  of  piustors  at  Rome.  Victor  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome 
who  carried  all  measures  witli  a  high  hand,  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  that  Church- 
He  was  a  busy,  hot-headed  mischief-maker,  who  stirred  np  discord  on  every  trivial 
matter  to  carry  a  point ;  and  before  long  a  strong  government  was  developed  in  tlie 
politics  of  Christianity.  The  Clementine  and  Ignatian  forgeries  followed,  to  sustain 
]n"(L!latical  authority,  in  winch  some  scoundrel  puts  the  following  into  the  mouth  of 
Ignatius :  *  We  ought  to  loi>k  unto  the  bishop  as  unto  the  Lord  himself.  .  .  .  Le 
all  reverence  the  deacons  as  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  bishop  as  Jes 
Christ,  being  the  Son  of  the  Father ;  and  tho  presbyters  as  the  sanliedrin  of  Gt> 
and  college  of  the  Apostles.  Without  these  it  is  not  called  a  Church.' ^^  'WL^ 
the  bishop  approves  of,  that  is  also  well-pleasing  to  God,  that  wliatever  is  done 
be  infallible  and  sure.'  *The  Spirit  proclaimed,  saying  thus:  Do  nothing  wittr 
the  bishop/  *  He  who  honors  the  bishop  is  honored  by  God,  he  who  does  auy  O 
without  the  privity  of  the  bisliop,  worships  the  devil.'  ^^     Cave  attributes  the  I^^^^^^ 
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THE     FOURTH     CENTURY, 


NEAR  Geneva  tlie  Rhone  flows  in  swift  but  caliii  inajeety  at  the  foot  of  thoee 
Alpf*,  which  are  more  majestic?  than  itself.  There  its  waters  are  a  dark 
bhie  and  bcantifully  crystal,  as  they  flow  from  a  cool  azure  lake  far  up  in  the  region 
of  alternate  snow  and  sunsliine.  The  river  Avro  comes  rushing  down  from  those 
horrid  valleys  where  the  glaciera  grow  and  grind,  striking  the  Rhone  at  ahiiost  right 
angles.  It  is  a  little^  furious,  brawling^  muddy  stream  worthy  of  its  fountain ;  it 
seowds  like  the  brow  of  a  dark  villain  rushing  from  his  den,  and  lauoclies  its  dirty 
current  into  the  sheet  of  light.  The  Rhone,  iis  the  daughter  of  purity,  shrinks 
from  its  deiilement  and  glides  on  in  disdain,  refusing  all  amalgamation.  Long  they 
move  on  side  by  side  in  the  same  channel,  parted  by  a  dcep^rawn  line  between 
them,  but  without  one  spot  on  the  mountain  nuiiden.  Thus  repelled,  the  Avre 
sinks  to  quiet,  softened  into  decency  bj^  the  sun-lit  side  of  the  Khone,  which  raelte, 
first  into  pity  then  into  compassion.  And  why  ?  At  every  rock  the  iinpudent  in* 
truder  breaks  into  foam  and  tlien  lulls  into  murmurs,  as  if  it  were  pleading  for 
tolerance^  till  quietly  the  larger  stream  consents  to  absorb  the  less,  eddy  by 
eddy,  and  bo  at  last  it  is  overcome  by  importunity  and  embraces  what  it  first 
spurned.  From  that  hour  the  glory  of  the  Rhone  is  gone,  a  few  leagues  below  the 
two  are  one,  and  in  tlieir  turbid  dishonor  they  nish  down  together  as  one  polluted 
stream.  This  is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  River  of  Life,  mingled  with  the  tide  of 
pagan  philosophy^  which  have  come  down  to  us  confluent  from  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  century. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  trace  the  corruption  of  Christianity  with  Pla- 
tonism,  for  we  have  this  heresy  in  germ  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  long  before  the 
Gnoetics  injected  it  into  the  truth  at  Alexandria,  as  the  exalters  and  defenders  of 
knowledge  against  faith.  Paul  found  it  cmeping  in  at  Crete,  Colosse  and  Ephesus. 
The  ideas  of  Pythagorus  had  prepared  its  way  in  Crete,  Ephesus  was  the  center  of 
all  pretentious  philosophj^,  and  Colosse  was  full  of  Phrygian  pantheism  entwined 
with  the  mysteries  of  Pan,  Cybele  and  Bacchus.  All  these  were  dexterously  in- 
terwoven into  Christianity  by  Simon  Magus,  tlie  real  father  of  Christianized 
Gnosticism ;  others  fostered  it,  and  Manes  led  it  to  full  manliood  by  the  end  of  the 
thii^d  century.  Paul  saw  its  drift  and  warned  Timothy  against  the  opposition  of 
'  knowledge  falsely  so  called.*  At  first  it  was  simple,  without  system  or  gre^tz 
powerj  never  arraying  itself  openly  against  the  truth ;  henccj  its  danger  lay  not  i."— 
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to  recast  it  on  tlie  old  faitli  and  a  more  absolute  model,  if  possible,  by  two  Emper- 
ors after  the  OrieTital  fiisliion.  Now  we  ha%"e  the  last  bitter  pereecution,  for  the 
modified  Christian  faith  was  supplanting  heatltenism  faster  than  bad  the  simple 
Gospeh  This  persecution  burst  forth  Feb.  23,  303,  at  Nicomedia,  wl»erc  the  iiu* 
pcrial  Palace  was  tlien  located.  Because  the  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  the  source 
of  all  Christian  aggression,  the  aim  of  the  perseentoi's  was  to  destroy  every  copy^ 
and  the  cry  passed  up  and  down  the  empire:  *  Burn  their  Testaments!^  This  Bible 
burning  was  finnly  resisted,  and  at  Cartlmge,  Meiisurliis  the  bisliop  removed  all 
copies  from  the  sanctuary,  putting  wortliless  MSS*  in  their  place.  Afterward  he 
was  accused  of  betraying  the  Bible,  a  charge  never  sustained.  Many  gave  up  the 
sacred  book  willingly  to  be  burnt  in  the  market-places,  and  were  expelled  from  the 
CImrches,  while  others  preferred  death  to  this  treachery.  An  African  magistrate 
demanded  that  Felix  sliould  give  np  his  Bible  for  burning,  when  he  answemd  that 
he  would  rather  be  burnt  himself.  He  was  loaded  with  cliains,  sent  to  Italy  and 
beheaded.  In  Sicily  Euplins  was  seized  witli  the  Gospels  in  his  hand  and  put 
on  the  rack.  When  asked,  'Why  do  you  keep  tlie  Scriptures  forbidden  by  the 
Emperor?*  he  answered:  'Because  I  am  a  (christian.  Life  eternal  is  in  them;  he 
that  gives  them  np  loses  life  eternal.'  Tlie  Gospels  were  hung  about  his  neck 
when  led  to  execution  and  he  was  beheaded.  At  yElia,  in  Palestine,  Valens,  an 
aged  deacon,  proved  his  love  for  the  Scriptures  by  committing  large  portions  of 
them  to  memory,  and  repeating  them  with  accuracy.  John,  a  blind  Egyptiaji,  did 
the  same  with  such  perfection  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles.  *  Hot  irons  were  thrust  into  tlie  sockets  of 
his  eyes. 

This  persecution  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  severer  than  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. But  it  acted  like  fire  on  hicense,  in  drawing  out  the  finest  and  richest  essences 
in  Christian  character.  One  day,  wlion  it  was  beginning  to  abate,  the  Euiperor^s 
bcd'Chamber  was  found  in  flames.  Diocletian  was  stricken  with  terror,  and  sus- 
pecting his  Christian  servants,  he  put  them  to  torture  and  stood  by  to  extort  their 
confessiouB,  Two  weeks  later  a  second  fire  occurred  iu  the  same  room.  He  was 
more  enraged  than  ever,  and  made  closer  inquisition  for  blood  in  t!ie  palace*  Sev- 
eral servants  were  put  to  death,  and  the  Empress  and  his  daughter,  who  were 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  No  language  can  describe  the 
brutality  of  this  pei-secnt ion  under  Diocletian,  Galerins  and  Maxitnian,  whom  Lac- 
tantius  calls  *  three  ravenous  wild  beasts.'  It  is  estimated  that  17,000  suffeiTd  death 
in  one  month,  that  144,000  were  martyred  in  Egypt  alone;  and  of  the  banished, 
and  those  condemned  to  the  public  works,  no  less  than  700,000  died.  In  some 
provinces  scarcely  a  Christian  was  left.  So  great  wjis  the  triumph  against  Chris- 
tianity that  it  was  commemorated  by  striking  off  a  gold  coin.  On  one  side  was  the> 
head  of  Diocletian,  crowned  with  laurel^  and  on  the  reverse,  Jupiter,  brandishing 
thunder-bolt,  and  trampling  upon  the  genius  of  Christianity — a  human  figure  wit! 
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ment,  it  would  require  considerably  more  to-day  than  a  sky  miracle,  a  sword  in  the 
hand,  and  a  conquering  antiy  at  tlie  Malvian  Bridge  to  give  him  merabership  *in 
good  standing'  in  the  Baptist  Clnirch  recently  established  at  Rome.  It  is  said 
that  the  cross  iu  the  hea%*en8  wag  attended  with  the  inscription:  ^^y  this 
aign  conquer ! '  What,  and  whom  ?  ilie  own  sin !  His  own  soul  ?  It  seems  not. 
But  rather  Maxentins  and  Rome  and  a  throne.  At  the  beginuiDg  Jesus  had  made 
himself  king  in  Zion,  to  disallow  all  imjicrialism  there ;  and  did  he  now  rise  from 
his  throne  to  hang  his  cross  of  peace  an  ensign  of  blood  iu  the  iirniament,  and  to 
indicate  that  he  turned  over  his  universal  lordsliip  to  an  unregenerated  heathen  I 
This  cross  story  needs  thorougli  revision. 

Common  sense  and  the  after  life  of  Constautine  rather  say,  that  he  kenned  this 
cross  in  the  clouds  with  the  eye  of  a  politician  and  statesman.  The  '  eagle '  soared 
higli  tliat  day,  Init  he  saw  the  beam  of  the  cross  soaring  above  the  head  of  the 
Roman  bird.  Clear-headed  and  far-sighted,  he  read  the  meaning  of  that  noiselesa 
agency,  which  had  quietly  struggled  for  tlirce  hundred  years  to  open  a  new  history 
in  the  world.  Otlier  eyes  besides  his  were  turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  men 
clothed  in  purple  had  blindly  saeriliced  nameless  thousands  of  their  purest,  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  subjects  to  dumb  idols.  The  gods  had  kept  the  Empire  in  a 
perpetual  broil,  and  had  often  murdered  his  predecessors,  before  the  crown  had 
made  a  dint  upon  their  brows.  Constant] ne  was  not  so  blind  to  the  real  cross  that 
he  needed  a  miraculous  phantom  in  the  skies  to  interpret  for  him  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  was  cool,  ambitious,  practical ;  and  knew  what  the  principles  of  patient 
integrity  must  do  in  anew  government,  which,  through  the  cross,  had  well  nigh  over- 
thrown all  the  powers  of  the  old  government.  The  new  idea  of  Calvary  liad 
awakened  a  new  enthusiasm  in  man,  had  created  a  new  order  of  patriotism,  and  he 
saw  that  the  Via  Dolorosa  had  become  the  Roman  highway  to  unity,  elevation, 
eohdity.  Long  after  this  he  came  to  embrace  Jesus  in  person  ;  for  as  age  came  and 
life  was  about  to  close,  he  sought  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Eusebius, 
the  Bishop  of  Nieomedia,  in  the  baptistery  of  the  church  known  as  Martyrium 
Christie  lie  expressed  the  hope  *  To  have  been  made  partaker  of  the  salutary  graeo 
in  the  river  Jordan  ; '  but  his  violent  illness  cat  off  that  hope,  and  left  him  unable 
to  take  the  long  journey  to  the  sacred  river.  He  died  on  tlie  23d  of  May,  A,  D.  387, 
in  greiit  peace,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  about  one  month  after  his  immersion.  He 
had  delayed  this  act  of  obedience  to  Christ  under  the  absurd  notion  of  his  times, 
that  baptism  would  cleanse  away  the  sins  of  a  life-time  at  once.  Before  his  irniner^ 
sion  he  laid  aside  his  purple  robes  and  never  donned  them  again ;  but  from  that 
day  wore  the  white  garment  of  newly  immersed  believers,  until  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  shroud  in  death.^  ^ 

Spain,  in  the  "Western  Empire,  felt  little  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  which 
convulsed  the  eastern  division,  and  how  did  the  Spanish  Christians  use  their  exetnj\^ 
tion  from  suffering?     Chiefly  in  the  attempt  to   consolidate  the  new  system   ^^ 
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heaven  in  his  face  forever,  even  in  eome  cases  when  he  was  penitent.  This  Synod 
decreed  that  any  one  who,  after  faitli  in  the  baptism  of  salvation,  sliall  full  iuta 
idolatry,  or  falsely  accuse  a  bishop,  priest  or  deacon,  *  shall  not  receive  communion 
even  to  death**  This  is  wliat  is  meant  hy  the  Church  'arming  itself  with  sacra- 
ments!' And  so  the  Lord's  ordinance  of  thanksgiving  and  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  ^ armed'  the  Church  to  punish  any  one  who  was  absent  from  the 
Church  for  three  Sundays  with  the  penalty  of  denial  to  the  Snpper  itself. 

The  whole  trend  of  the  Synod  was  to  make  tlie  ministry  an  aristocracy,  by 
bn i Id  I  ng  np  sacerdotalism  ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  considerate  of  the  dead,  while  it 
was  harsh  towaixi  the  living.  The  XXXIVth  article  provided  that,  'Tapei's  shall 
not  be  lighted  in  the  cemetery  during  die  day,  Ibr  the  spirits  of  the  saints  must  not 
be  disquieted,'  Great  homage  was  paid  to  the  martyr's.  One  good  thing  was  di)ne, 
however.  Baptism  had  been  attended  with  gifts  and  offerings  from  the  candidate,  a 
practice  which  had  grown  into  a  regular  tax  exacted  of  all  who  were  immei-sed. 
The  XLVIIIth  article  forbade  this  tax,  also  the  cnstoin  of  washing  his  feet  after  the 
anointing  with  oih 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Empii'e  was  rocked  by  theological  contest, 
his  Cliristiun  snbjects  being  divided  by  bitter  ainmosity  ;  the  Arian  division  raged 
in  the  East,  the  Donalist  in  tlie  West.     He  saw  that  this  must  be  healed,  for  polite 
ical  reasons,  if  for  no  other.     The  Do.vatist  agitation  arose  in  North  Africa,  A.  D. 
3J1,  in  what  are  now  kuuwn  as  the  Barbary  States;  but  it  centered  in  Carthage, 
Knniidia  and  the   Mauritanias.    Its  field  covered   nearly  seven  degixjes  of  north 
latitude,  iuTniense  centei-s  of  commerL*e  and  inflneuce,  soils  and  climates;  marking  a 
stretch  of  land  nearly  2,<JO0  miles  loug  by  about  300  wide,  reacliing  from  Egypt  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  fringing  the  Atlas  moim tains,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  desert 
Tlie  Punic  wars  had  niged  there  nnder  Hannibal  and  Africanus,  and  tlie  contest- 
ants inherited  all  tliat  was  bmve  and  fiery  in  PhoBnicia,  Carthage  and  Utica.     Still 
warm  with  this  enterprising  blood,  such  a  people  WQit^  not  likely  to  surrender  their 
Chnrch  independency,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Councils  of  the  Catholic  Ciuirch 
witliout  a  struggle.     Constantine's  Ininds  were  full.     Besides,  a  deep  sigh  had  long 
tilled  the  Christian  atmosphere  for  a  return  to  Gospel  simplicity,  and  the  late  per- 
secution opened  the  way  for  its  free  expression.     In  this  region  the  inner  independ — 
eiK'.y  of  t!ie  Churches  had  been  more  firmly  maintained  than  in  many  other  places  ^-» 
and  the  late  encroachments  upon  it  had  nroused   the  Churches  to  a  determines 
defense,     Merivale  says  of  tlie  Donatists:  'They  represented  the  broad  principle 
tlie  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  that  the  true  Church  of  Ctirist  is  the  amemhhj 
really  pious  persons  oidy,  and  admits  of  no  merely  nominal   memhersliip.'     Tl 
dreaded  any  form  of  un-Chriatian  membership  which  eats  out  the  spiritual  fell 
ship  of  a  Gospel  Church. 

This  is  more  strictly  true  of  their  later  history,  after  they  !iad  entirely  shak^w 
the   Catholic  notion  that  unity  is  of  more  consequence  thau  purity,  and  so  \;^-^^^^^^  ^ 
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by  tendering  an  alliance  of  the  Churcli  with  the  State,  in  disregard  of  its  Gospel 
constitution.  Nor  c&n  this  folly  be  extenuated  ;  they  knew  enough  to  seek  a 
pure  Church  for  Christ,  and  should  htwe  sought  tlmt  blessing  according  to  his 
known  will.  Nominally  they  held  to  the  entire  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  I 
State,  and  that  ]}ersecution  for  religious  opinion  was  an  oppression  of  a  free  con- 
Bcience ;  yet,  when  they  fell  into  disputes  with  their  opponents  they  were  the  first  to 
appeal  to  the  civil  authority  to  settle  theuL 

Here,  then,  with  all  the  goodness,  zeal  and  manliness  of  the  Donatists,  they  had 
the  folly  to  invoke  the  secular  power  to  settle  a  pumly  religious  dispute  between 
Christians.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is  an  isolated  act 
in  their  history,  and  not  one  of  a  number  in  the  same  line.  Bitterly  they  repented 
of  their  folly.  Their  *  appeal  to  Caesar'  was  sent  in  a  sealed  package  of  pajxirs, 
in  a  leather  bag,  inscriljed :  '  Statement  of  the  Catholic  Church,  presented  by  those! 
in  communion  with  Majorinus,  in  proof  of  the  crimes  of  Csecilian.'  Their  petition 
closed  with  the  words : 

*We  address  ourselves  to  yon,  most  excellent  Prince,  because  you  are  of  a 
righteous  parentage,  and  the  son  of  a  father  wlio  did  not  persecute  us,  as  did  his 
colleagues  the  other  Emperors.  Since,  tJiereforc,  the  regions  of  Gaul  liave  not 
fallen  into  the  sin  of  surrendering  the  Scriptures,  and,  since  there  are  disputes  be- 
tween us  and  other  prelates  of  Africa,  we  supplicate  your  Piety,  that  our  cause  may 
be  submitted  tu  judges  chosen  from  Gaul.''  * 

Under  the  old  faith,  as  Pontifcx  Maximus,  the  Emperor  was  the  judge  in  all 
religious  affairs,  and  so  his  *  Piety '  was  now  ready  to  oblige  them,  and  he  called  a 
Council  at  Home,  October,  A.  D.  313,  of  over  thirty  bisliops,  who  decided  against 
the  Donatists.  They  asked  him  for  a  second  hearing,  and  he  called  t!ie  Council  of 
Aries,  314,  composed  of  more  than  tw^o  hunditid  bishops  from  Gaul,  Brittany,  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  Africa.  In  his  letter  to  this  body  he  says  that  they  should  not 
have  called  on  him  to  judge  in  such  difficulties,  and  charged  them  with  *  Acting 
like  the  heathen  in  calling  upon  him  to  settle  their  religious  dis|iute8/  When 
writing  of  the  same  Council  to  Celsus,  Vicar  of  Africa,  he  says  that  he  felt  strictly 
IxHmd  to  fulfill  '  the  duties  of  a  prince,  and  extirpate  all  the  errors  which  the  rash- 
ness of  man  has  introduced,  and  to  establish  union  and  concord  nmongst  the  faithful,' 
But  in  his  letter  to  the  Prefect  Ablavius  he  puts  his  duty  in  a  stronger  light,  thus: 
*I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  permitted  us  to  tolerate  these  divisions  and  disputes, 
which  may  draw  down  the  w^ath  of  God,  not  only  upon  the  Commonwealth,  but 
also  upon  myself,  whom  his  divine  will  has  charged  with  the  care  and  management 
of  all  things  upon  eartli.' 

The  Council  of  Aries  decided  against  the  Donatists,  when  they  snddenly  awok&l 
to  their  mistake  in  staining  one  of  the  cardinal  truth?  in  Church  liberty;  for  the 
Emperor  cuforecd   tlie   decision    with  the  secular  arm.     Accounting  the  Donatista^ 
enemies  of  the  State,  he  deprived  them  of  their  cl lurches,  confiscated  tlieir  propert^^ 
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and  banished  their  bishops  or  pastors,  of  whom  Mosheim  says  that  they  had  four 
hundred  in  North  Africa,  which  number  precludes  tlie  idea  that  they  were  either 
of  the  metropolitan  or  diocesan  order.     The  Donatists  defied  his  authority,  but  with 
ill  consistency,  and  he  sent  an  armed  force  to  Africa  to  subdue  them.     This  was 
the  first  Christian  blood  ever  shed  in  a  disgraceful  contest  amongst  themselves; 
yet  Constantine  piously  tells  Celsus  that  he  was  laboring  that  *  the  tnie  religion 
may  be  embraced  by  all  the  world.' ^     Afterward  he  undertook  to  settle  the  Arian 
controversy,  which  Jortin  describes,  as  *  the  occiision  of  innumerable  lie-s,  slanders, 
forgeries,  pretended  miracles,   banishments  and  murders,'   and  *  of  many  false  and 
partial  histories,'     In  order  to  end  this  contest,  Constantine  assembled  the  Council 
of  Nicfea,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  near  Constantinople,  May  20,  A.  I>,  325.     The  num- 
ber of  bishops  present  is  put  down  at  from  250  to  320  ;  and  Dean  Stanley  says  that 
each    bishop  was  allowed   two  presbyters  and  three   slaves  as  his  retinue.      The 
Emperor,  who  was  fond   of  prodigality  and   display,  brought  them  together  and 
maintained  them  in  state  at  his  own  expense*     Great  interest  was  excited,  from  the 
fact  that  he  w^as  the  first  Roman  prince  who  had  publicly  consorted  with  the  Chris* 
tians,  and  so  scholars,  philosophers  and  men  of  rank  floeked  in  from  all  directions. 
Christianity  had  but  just  emerged  from  the  blood  and  wreck  of  persecution,  and 
such  a  body  of  veteran  confessors  had  never  met  together  before.     They  came  from 
all  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,   Phn?uicia  and  Arabia,  one  coming  from 
Persia,  and  one  even  from  (iotliia.     They   presented  a  stirring  appearance  wlien 
assembled  in  the  imperial  palace,  most  of  them  bciiring  some  mark  of  suffering  for 
Christ.     They  had  been  tortured,  maimed,  scarified,  and  some  of  them  were  blind. 
Hot  irons  had  plowed   furrows  upon  some  of  them,  some  had  an  arm  cut  off;  one 
of  the  Asian  bishops  had  lost  the  use  of  both  his  hands  by  burning,  and  anotlier  from 
Upper  Egypt  had  liis  right  eye  dug  out*     As  Cliristian  warriors  they  needed  but  the 
^ntry  of  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  with  the  wounds  of  the  spines,  the  spikes  and 
the  spear,  to  make  their  siicramental  congress  perfect.    Tlien  had  they  cast  themselves 
5it  his  feet  to  kiss  the  sacred  prints,  each  in  holy  love  exclaiming;  *My  Lord   and 
my  God ! '  and  he  had  breatlied  upon  tliem  his  holier  salaam  ;  '  Peace  be  unto  you ! ' 
Alas  for  them,  with  all  their  fortitude,  the  simplicity  of  the  Upper  Room,  the 
Apiece  of  broiled  fish  and  the  honey-comb,'  had  given  place  to  royal  apparel,  princely 
:fare  and  *  king's  houses  ;'  but  there  w^as  no  8 on  of  Man  returning  fresh  from  Edom. 
They  sat  w^aiting  in  solemn  silence;  but  a  new  Head  of  the  Clmrch  came  in,  and 
%\my  rose  to  do  him  reverence.     He  was  of  majestic  height  and  bearing,  wrapped 
Jn  royal  purple,  with  a  golden  fillet  on  his  head  and  without  a  thorn-scar  on  his 
temples.     He  had  not  redeemed  the  Church  with  liis  l>lood,  he  had  not  stained  his 
^»aimcnt  in  the  sacrificial  wine-press.     His  flushed  face  and  downcast  eyes  were  re- 
:fiected  back  in  the  gems  of  his  vesture;  the  sword  of  nations  and  the  shepherd's 
-^^rook  lay  at  his  side;  but  where  was  the  Good  Sliepherd  who  laid  down  his  life 
:^'or  the  sheep?     This  is  Caesar,  and  not  'another  King,  one  Jesus!     When  seated 
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in  the  golden  chair  placed  for  him  in  their  midst,  he  gave  a  sign,  and  each  bishop, 
according  to  his  rank,  gat  down  in  his  presence.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Their 
lawful  sovereign  and  good  friend  was  hailed  as  tlieir  Head,  and  they  waited  for  his 
image  and  *  fiuperscription  ■  to  attest  their  ortliodoxy;  for  the  iSrst  time  the  old 
Baptist  Churches  of  tlie  world  are  found  crouching  at  a  monarches  feetl  Fai'ewcll, 
BonHibcrty,  hie  thee  to  the  wilderness  for  a  time !  This  body  sat  nntil  tlie  25th  of  July, 
and  the  Emperor  presided  over  its  Cooncils  most  of  the  time,  aided  now  and  tlien 
by  Ilositis.  CoMstantine  addressed  it  gniciously,  listened  to  and  took  part  in  its  de- 
bates, led  it  to  its  decisions,  and  conlirined  its  decrees.  He  closed  the  sessioos  with 
a  great  bunquet  on  his  birthdaj%  and  loaded  its  members  w^ith  imperial  gifts.  He 
even  embraced  Puplmntius^  kissing  the  empty  socket  from  which  his  eye  had  been 
torn,  and  exhorted  all  the  bishops  to  prayers  for  himself,  iiis  family  and  the 
Empire;  then  he  bade  them  famwell  1 

After  the  Conncil,  Constantine  became  bitter  toward  the  Arians,  although  he 
finally  became  an  Arian  himself.  He  banislied  Arius  and  ordered  Iiis  works  to  be 
burnt,  thi'eatening  with  death  all  who  kept  them,  and  all  who  rejected  the  tindings 
of  the  Conncil  came  nnder  ita  anathema,  the  civil  power  enforcing  nniformity 
where  it  could  not  be  commanded  by  reason.  The  Emj^ror  issued  an  edict  against 
all  dissenters,  saying:  'Know  ye,  Moravians,  Valentinians,  Mareionites,  Pantians 
and  Cati* Phrygians  (that  is,  various  Gnostic  and  llontanist  sccts)^  that  3'our  doctrine 
16  but  vain  and  false,  O  ye  enemies  of  truth,  authoi^  and  connseloi's  of  deatit,  ye 
spread  abroad  lies,  oppress  the  innocent,  and  hide  from  tlie  faithful  the  light  of 
truth.*  Then  he  forbids  their  meetings  in  private  or  public,  orders  their  places  of 
woi^hip  pulled  down,  and  their  property  confiscated  to  the  *  Catholic  Olmrch.' 
Enscbius,  of  Ca^sareti,  wiis  delighted  with  this  edict,  and  berated  the  heretics  t\s 
'hypocrites,  caterpillars  and  locusts.'  The  Arians  and  others  suffered  frightfully, 
and  the  pagans  stood  astonished;  for  while  they  had  various  sects  amongst  them- 
selves, they  never  pei-secuted  eacli  utlier  to  enforce  uniformity.  After  A.  D.  S30 
Rome  and  Constantinople  became  the  highest  sacerdotal  seats,  with  boundaries  an- 
swering to  those  of  the  Empire,  and  the  will  of  the  court  held  the  scales  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy  ;  all  wlio  differed  with  the  dictates  of  the  Emperor  and  his  party 
were  guilty  of  'heresy  and  schism.' 

The  condition  of  things  at  that  moment  is  well  set  forth  by  Niebuhr  in  the 
following  words:  'Tlie  religion  which  lie  had  in  his  head  must  have  been  a  strange 
compound  indeed*  The  man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription,  "  Sol  invictus," 
wlio  worshiped  pagan  deities,  consulted  the  auspices  (diviners)^  and  indulged  in  a 
number  of  pagan  superstitions,  and  interfered  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  must  have 
been  a  repulsive  phenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a  Christian.  He  was  a  super- 
stitious man,  and  mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  w^ith  all  kinds  of  absurd  supei^stitions— 
and  opinions;  when,  therefore,  certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  equal  to  an  Apoi^tle 
they  know  not   what  they  are  saying ;  and  to  speak  of  liim  as  a  saint  is  a  proi 
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Gentiles,  witli  tbeir  false  religion  atiil  fooUsli  presumption,  offered  to  their  false 
deities  and  to  mortal  men  of  tlieir  own  deifying,'  **'  Even  Eusebins,  in  the  life-time 
of  Constantine,  reports  tbat:  *Tbi8  Emperor,  to  make  the  ChriBtiao  religion  mor© 
plausible  to  the  Gentiles,  adopted  into  it  the  exterior  ornaments  which  tliey  used 
in  their  rehgion/ 

These  corruptions  were  lamented  and  resisted  by  brave  and  earnest  men,  but 
with  slight  success;  partly  because  they  themselves  held  some  palpable  errt»r,  and 
because  they  were  assailed  with  calumny  and  resentment.  Amongst  these  was 
Aerius,  a  presbyter,  A,  D.  355,  who  maintained  that  the  New  Testament  makes  a 
presb3^er  a  bishop,  condemned  prayers  for  the  dead,  rejected  all  fasts  ordained 
by  the  Church  and  attempted  to  restore  Apostolic  discipline.  He  had  many  fol- 
lowers. *  For  some  time  his  party,  tlie  Aerians,'  says  llerxog,  *  assembled  in  the 
open  fields,  in  forests  and  among  the  mountains ;  but,  persecuted  from  all  sides,  it 
soon  melted  away.'  *^  The  bitterness  of  the  writers  of  those  times  shows  that  these 
bare-faced  perversions  wei*e  met  by  formidable  resistance ;  but  ingenuity  circum- 
vented these  struggles,  cursed  and  branded  the  men  and  crushed  out  their  measures. 
A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  Jerome  trampled 
upon  ilovinian  and  Vigilantus.  His  injustice  comes  to  the  face  of  his  own  reports, 
througli  exaggerated  noise  and  vulgar  abuse.  Jovinian  was  one  of  the  best-known 
heretics  in  the  last  half  of  tliis  period.  He  was  thoroughly  vei^sed  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  wrote  stoutly  against  voluntary  martyrdom,  fasting  and  monkery.  He 
also  contended  that  all  baptized  believei-s  have  morally  the  same  calling,  dignity, 
grace  and  blessedness.  So  great  was  hie  influence,  tliat  a  Synod  was  held  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  390,  at  which  be  was  condemned,  and  a  second  followed  at  Milan,  395.  He 
held  the  vital  principle  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  perseverance  of 
tlic  saints,  and  denied  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
scourged  at  Rome,  and  banished  for  holding  conventicles.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  liis  writings  quoted  by  Jerome,  he  held,  in  substance,  the  same  views  as  those 
of  Luther. 

Vigilantus  was  born  in  Gaul,  and  ordained  a  presbyter  A.  D.  395.     He  went 
to  Palestine,  thinking  that  he  would  find  things  there,  in  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
much  after  the  Apostolic  order.     Instead  of  this  he  was  disgusted,  as  Luther  was 
afterward  at  Rome,  and  returned.     Then,  he  and  Jerome  ifell  into  controversy.     H* 
attacked  the  worship  of  the  martyrs  and  of  relies  as  a  lapse  into  paganism ;  mal^^^_ 
ing  an  attack^  also,  upon  the  claijn  of  superior  sanctity  in   clergymen,  mooasteri^^^^^ 
celibacy  and  the  vows  of  poverty.     To  these  two  we  may  add  a  most  noble  ^A'^s^--^. 
cate  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  Lactantius,     He  was  the  tutor  of  Crispus,  tli^    "^^c^ 
of  Constantine,  as  well  as  t!ie  historian  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and,  accor*^^^^ 
to  Milman,  the  adviser  of  the  Emperor  in  questions  of  legislation*     From  fiiVV 
viction,  he  became  a  Christian  in  early  life,  and  stoutly  defended  religions  fj*^^^^^=^ 
He  says: 
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every  tiling  necessary  was  provided  for  this  work,  and  supplied  two  public  carriagea 
to  convey  them  to  Iiiin  at  Constantinople,  at  liis  e^cpense.     Th  is  order  was  immediately 

executed,  and  the  lifty  copies  were  sent  to  liiin  *  in  vohinies  niagniticently  adorned.' ** 
He  also  cstalilished  a  library  in  the  imperiul  city,  into  which  he  gathered  nearly  seven 
thousand  volumes,  chiefly  of  Cliristian  books.  This  grew  to  a  hundred  thousand  in 
the  days  of  the  j*ounger  Theodosius,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  III,  Tisclicndorf  eonjecturcii  tliat  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Katharine,  on  Mount  Siiuii,  A.  D.  lS54r-59,  might  have  formed 
*  One  of  the  tifty  copies  of  the  Bible  which,  iu  tlieyear  331,  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino ordered  to  be  executed  for  Constantinople/  '* 

Tiitj  people  had  no  power  to  resist  the  decisions  of  Councils,  now  enforced  by 
the  Emperor;  and  their  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  may  have  greatly  pacitied  theai 
to  l>ear  more  patiently  the  many  innovations  which  hud  crept  into  the  Church* 
Possildy  with  this  in  view,  the  Council  of  Niesea  ordained  tliat  'No  Cliristian  should 
be  without  the  Scriptures,' — that  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  that  those  who  stayed  at 
public  worship  only  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  without  partaking  of  the  encharist, 
should  be  excommunicated;  and  that  of  Laodicca,  A,  D.  3^3-381,  *  Tliat  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  otlier  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  day.'  The  monks 
of  those  days  were  diligent  stndentB  of  the  Scriptures;  for  Chrysostoui  not  only 
exhorts*  the  servant,  the  rustic  and  the  widow,'  to  read  them,  but  lie  asks,  *  Ai-e 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read  only  by  monks?-  And  the  eouimon  people  used  them 
freely,  even  the  women  and  childi'en  hanging  the  Gospels  about  their  necks,  a  fact 
proving  that  something  more  is  needful  to  a  pure  Christianity  than  free  access  to 
the  Bible.  A  Bible  possessed  but  neglected,  or  used  and  distorted,  leads  to  the  same 
result  in  substance;  ou  the  principle  undci^tood  and  adopted  by  Julian  tlie  Apostate, 
when  he  forbade  Christian  educators  to  teach  Gentile  learning :  ^  Lest,  being  furnished 
with  our  armor,  they  make  war  upon  us  with  our  own  weapons,' 

This  century  was  likewise  v^ry  active  in  the  revision  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  several  languages.  Jerome,  the  crabbed  monk  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  revision  of  the  already  existing  Latin  vci^stons^ 
known  as  the  Ante-Hieronymian,  that  is,  those  made  before  his  time,  as  the  word 
denotes.  This  most  learned  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  A.  D.  331-4^20,  undertook  his 
work  at  the  rerpiest  of  Damasus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Much  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  his  revision  of  the  New  was  based 
upon  the  old  Latin  version  known  as  the  Itala,  compared  with  the  Greek  text. 
His  work  is  now  known  jis  the  Vulgate,  or  current  Latin  text  of  the  Bible,  and 
is  declared  by  the  Papal  Constitution  to  be  *  authentic,  and  unquestioned,  in  all 
private  discussion,  reading,  preaching  and  explanation,'  By  'authentic/  here,  is 
meant  authoritative,  and  Sixtus  V.  threatened  to  excommunicate  all  who  should  vary 
from  that  text.  Tet,  the  Vulgate  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  not  the  unchanged  text 
that  Jerome  loft,  for  some  of  its  renderings  have  been  corrupted  and  made  to  fit 
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native  Gotli ;  still,  as  his  people  bad  no  written  dialect,  he  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  language  for  tliem,  and  first  framed  an  alphabet  of  the  Gotliic  laniruage  from 
the  Greek,  Latin  and  Runic  characters,  suited  to  liie  work.  Into  this  ho  made  a 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  excepting  the  B<x>k8  of  Kings  and 
Chriinicles;  and  tradition  saysj  that  these  were  omitted  lest  they  should  increase  the 
tierce  passions  of  his  people  for  war.  The  relics  which  are  left  of  his  version  are 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  antiquity,  :is  it  wa.s  made  from  the  Greek  text.  These 
fragments  cover  the  larger  part  of  tlio  New  Testament,  and  he  translates  the  verb 
haptizo  by  tlie  word  *"  daupjan^^  which  means  to  dip.  Tregelles  thinks  this  to  have 
been  the  vernacular  Bible  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  fifrli  and  sixth  cent- 
uries. Ulpliilas  livtid  A.  D.  311-381,  and  after  the  ninth  century  his  translation 
was  lost  until  the  sixteenth,  when  the  Gospels  were  recovered  ;  in  the  nineteenth, 
his  Epistles  of  Paul  wei"e  found.  German  seljolars  find  the  Gothic  of  this  version 
superior  to  the  German  language,  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  in  richness  and  dignity 
of  expression,  as  well  as  harmony  and  purity  of  tone. 

The  Ethiopic  vei-sion,  mentioned  l>y  Ciirysostom  in  Ids  second  homily  on  John's 
Gospel,  was  made  in  the  ancient  and  vcrnncular  tongtie  of  Abyssinia,  but  by  whom 
is  not  known.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  Frumentins,  who  first  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  that  country ;  but  at  the  best  this  is  only  tradition.  It  is  genenxlly  ascribed 
to  this  centnry,  and  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  monument  of  Ethiopic  literature. 
Dillman  declares  it  to  be  *  very  faithful ;  Iieing  for  the  most  part  a  verbal  rendering 
of  the  Greek,  and  yet  readable  and  fluent,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  often  hitting  the 
ideas  and  woivis  of  the  Hebrew  in  a  surprising  manner.*  It  also  renders  the 
word  which  defines  tlie  act  of  baptism  by  *"  tam^Jca^^  to  dip. 

A  number  of  different  creeds  are  found  in  this  century,  but  they  did  not  by  an 
means  push  the  Bible  aside.     Basil  is  a  fair  example  of  his  brethren  in  his  love  f« 
scriptural  trutli   who,  when  Valens,  the  Emperor,  promised  him  promotion  if  1 
would  embrace  Arianism,  replied  :  *  That  such  f.iir  promises  were  tit  only  to  ent^ 
cliildren,  but  that  he  was  taught  and  nourislied  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
ready  rather  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths,  than  to  suffer  one  syllable  or  iota  of        ^  ' 
Scriptures  to  be  altered.'     Then  the  Emperor  fell  into  a  rage,  and  threatened     ^   . 
witli  death  ;  to  which  Basil  answered,  that  'If  he  put  him  to  death,  it  was  t>tV\^, 
set  him  at  liberty/     The  prince  tlien  sat  down  to  write  an  edict  for  his  banisl^x.^^ 
but  at  last  tore  up  the  paper  and  cast  it  from  him  ;  the  great  divine  was  leftx,^^  ^ 
and  die  in  peace. 
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into  the  ocean  is  instantly  extinguished,  so  is  sin,  be  it  what  it  may,  extingnished 
wlien  the  man  is  thrown  into  the  laver  of  regeneration/  Then  he  solemnly  exhorts 
those  who  are  deferring  baptism  to  make  haste  and  be  thus  regenerated,  as  they 
were  liable,  in  his  judgment,  to  eternal  torment ;  for  he  calls  trine  immersion  *  The 
pool  of  regeneration  and  justification.'  * 

But  some  of  the  writers  of  that  age  went  even  beyond  this  extreme,  insisting 
that  immersion  in  baptism  wrought  miracles  on  the  body  as  well  as  grace  in  the 
soul.  Socrates,  the  Christian  historian,  tells  of  a  Jew,  at  Constantinople,  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  years  with  the  palsy ;  after  trying  all  sorts  of  physicians  he  re- 
solved to  receive  baptism,  was  brought  to  Atticus  the  bishop,  on  a  bed,  and  when 
dipped  in  the  water  was  perfectly  cured. '  This  was  even  worse  than  paganism. 
Ovid,  the  old  Eoman  poet,  had  ridiculed  the  idea  that  lustrations  in  water  washed 

away  sin  i 

*  O,  easy  fools,  to  think  that  a  whole  flood 
OJF  water  e'er  can  purge  the  stain  of  blood  ! ' 

Yet  Christians  clung  to  this  heathen  thouglit,  and  incorporated  it  into  Christianity. 
Blondus  tells  us  that  at  Rome,  Mercury's  "Well  purified  from  perjury  and  lying. 
But  Ovid  laughed  at  Peleus,  who  had  murdered  liis  brother  Phocus,  and  tlionght 
himself  absolved  because  Acastus  had  lustrated  him  in  river  water.  A  twin 
thought  was  perfected  by  the  Christians  of  the  fifth  period,  namely,  that  sin  com- 
mitted after  baptism  was  unpardonable,  without  the  severest  penance;  hence 
baptism  was  delayed  as  near  to  the  hour  of  death  as  possible.  Oratns  was  so 
troubled  by  this  question  that  he  asked  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  848,  whether 
a  man  so  sinning  did  not  need  a  second  baptism.  This  notion  wrought  such  mis- 
chief that  as  few  as  possible  came  to  baptism  ;  and  many  sought  to  bring  this  state 
of  things  to  an  end.  For  this  reason  even  Chrysostoin  pressed  that  men  should 
follow  this  duty  for  duty's  sake — as  sudden  death  might  cut  off  the  opportunity  for 
baptism ;  then  its  neglecters  would  be  lost,  and  those  who  were  baptized  at  the  last 
would  only  shine  in  heaven  as  stars,  whereas,  had  this  duty  been  done  earlier  they 
would  have  been  like  suns.     Gibbon  says  on  this  subject : 

'  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute  expi- 
ation of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  entitled 
to  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  to  Christianity  there 
were  many  wlio  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  salutarv  rite  which  could  not 
be  repeated ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege  whicli  could  never  be  re- 
covered. By  the  delay  of  their  baptism  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their 
passions  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.' 

He  attributes  the  conduct  of  Constantino  to  this  presumption  in  pursning  his 
ambition  '  through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  ; '  and  charges  tliat:  **'" 

'As  he  gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionaWy 
declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  be  con-  V* 
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bieliop,  Augustine  leJ  \n  the  debate  against  the  Donatists  at  Carthago,  and  after- 
^•ard  advocated  forcible  lueans  for  reehiiriiing  them,  under  cover  of  Christ's  words, 
*  Comj>el  tbeiii  to  come  in,'  But  in  earher  life,  when  he  was  a  Manichean  hitn&elf, 
he  thought  it  wrong  to  punish  heretics.  Petilian,  his  Dunatist  opponent^  urged 
strongly  that  there  should  be  no  ct  an  pulsion^  or  interfereiiee  of  t!te  civil  power  in 
matters  of  religion.  Violence  however  triiiinplied  ae  usual,  and  Theodoeius  IL 
commanded  id!  books  which  did  not  conform  to  the  Council  of  Niciea  to  be  de- 
6tro\  cd,  and  those  who  concealed  thetn  to  be  put  to  death.  Still,  persecution  not  onlj 
followed  all  dissenting  Cliristians,  but  the  pagans  were  slain  for  their  paganism. 
True,  the  Emperors  were  yet  as  mucli  the  he^d  of  the  j»agan  faith  as  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian ;  but  they  issued  decree  after  decree  prohibiting  saeritices  to  the  gods  under 
extreme  penalties.  The  desix)ti8ni  of  Theodusius  treated  Ids  lieatlien  subjects  and 
Ctiristiau  opponents  alike.  On  the  ground  of  a  moral  regeneration  Christ  demanded 
love  for  all  men ;  but  when  this  heatlienish  system  of  baptismal  regeneration  sup- 
planted the  need  of  purity  of  heart,  Christians  inflicted  the  same  tragedy  of 
horroi^  upon  the  defunselesas  pagans  whom  tliey  were  &ent  to  convert,  tliat  the 
imt'onverted  heathetj  had  inflicted  on  them*  Thus  a  heathenized  baptism  belied 
the  gentleness  of  Jesus  in  the  most  atmcious  way;  and  its  ravenous  thii-st  for  blood 
pawned  his  royal  crown  to  deck  the  brow  of  hate.  "When  the  persecuting  demon 
took  possession,  Christ's  rebuke,  *  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of/  was  forgotten* 
At  this  time  the  assumptions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  ambitions  of  tlie  clergy 
had  sunk  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  dust,  both  in  State  and  Church.  The  con- 
gregations had  no  longer  the  right  to  select  their  own  pastors,  much  less  to  govern 
their  internal  affairs^.  Uy  canons  xii,  xiii,  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  IX  300,  the 
appointment  of  bishops  in  villages  and  other  country  places  was  forbidden,  and  tlio 
'multitude'  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the  election  of  the  clergy,  all  power  being  now- 
centered  in  the  metropolitan  blsliop,  Jerome  was  compelled  to  draw  the  contrast 
with  former  times.  He  says,  in  his  '  Comtnentary  on  Titus/  i,  1 :  *  Aniong  the 
ancients,  presbyters  and  bishops  were  the  very  same ;  but  by  little  and  little,  in  order 
that  tlie  plants  of  disseiibion  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  management  waa 
intrusted  to  one  individuaL  As  the  presbyters,  therefore^  know  that  they  are  sub- 
jected to  him  who  was  their  president  by  the  custom  of  their  Church;  so  the  bish- 
ops know  that  they  are  greater  tlian  their  presbyters,  more  by  custom  than  by  the 
principle  of  any  appointment  of  Christ/  Cardinal  Manning  gives  ns  tlie  fully 
developed  doctrine  whicli  has  grown  out  of  that  *  custom/  in  the  claim  of  present 
infallibility  for  the  clergy.     He  says  : 

*The  pastoral  autliority^  or  the  episcopate,  together  with  the  priesthocrd  and 
the  other  orders,  eonstitute  an  organized  bod}"  divinely  ordained  to  gnard  the  deposit 
of  the  faitli.  The  voice  of  that  body,  not  so  many  indiviiiuals,  but  as  a  body,  is  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  i>astoral  ministry' as  a  body  cannot  err,  because  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  indissolubly  united  to  the  mystical  body,  is  eminently  and  above 
all  united  to  the  hierarchy  and  body  of  its  pastoi-s.     The  episcopate  united  to  itfi 
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by  taking  them  tlirough  purgatory  proper;  so  bnbes  could  now  bo  baptized,  and  yet 
be  saved  if  tliey  fell  into  after  6in. 

This  discovery  made  Augustine  1h>M  to  take  an  advanced  step  for  infant  bap- 
tism. He  lield  (Serm.  294)  that  un baptized  infants  were  consigned  to  eternal  fire^ 
thongh  their  damnation  would  be  ^  the  Iiglite«t  of  all ;'  and  began  to  ti*rrify  tlie  world 
with  this  horrible  dogma.  The  word  ''^/mJi^j*,' or  *  fringe,'  was  used  by  hiiii  to 
indicate  the  ontskirte  of  hell ;  but  he  held  that  dead  Imbes  nnl)aptized  were  pun- 
ished by  exclnsion  from  heaven,  and  by  positive  jMin  in  this  new  foiin<l  limhus 
infautium  of  his.  In  that  case,  infant  bai^tiBU)  met  a  prime  necessity  for  the  balies 
if  they  did  not  die,  and  purgatory  another  at  the  close  of  life,  if  tliey  Binned  after 
baptism.  At  this  point  another  niotive  came  in.  OrthcwiJox  baptism  administered 
to  babes  would  rescue  them  from  Arianism  and  till  tlie  ninks  of  tlie  Clnirch  by  nat- 
ural birtli,  and  so  the  sentimental  snperstitiun  was  established.  Tlie  most  elo«|ucnt 
preachers  of  this  day  vainly  exhorted  adults  to  seek  baptism  so  long  as  they  thought 
that  severe  penance  could  atone  for  sin  after  baptism ;  but  a  future  purgation  by  iim 
gave  a  new  phase  to  the  question  and  n^udered  tlte  linptism  of  baW4S  absolntoly  neces- 
sary. Out  of  this  new  departure  of  infant  salvation  by  baptism  some  fresh  and 
perplexing  questions  arose.  For  example:  the  Council  of  Neo-Ciesarea,  314r-325, 
answered  the  curious  question,  Whether  a  mother  being  immersed  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  her  babe,  secured  thereby  the  baptism  of  her  unborn  little  one?  They 
gravely  decided  that  in  this  case  the  mother  'communicatee  nothing  to  the  cliild, 
because  in  the  profession,  every  one's  own  resolution  is  declared,'  In  treating  of 
this  decision,  Grotius  cites  two  gre4it  commentators  upon  tlie  canon  :  Balsamon,  w ho 
thinks  that  the  child  could  not  be  baptized  because  it  was  neither  -enlightened,'  nor 
had  ''any  choice  of  the  divine  baptism  ;  *  and  Zonaras,  wiio  decides  that  the  babe  had 
'no  need  of  baptism'  until  it  was  born,  Grotius  himself  concludes  that  the  Council 
could  not  think  the  infant  baptized  with  its  mother,  as  'A  child  was  not  wont  to  be 
baptized,  but  upon  its  own  will  and  profession.' 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  baptism  of  a  bal>e  outside  of  Africa  was  much 
more  common  than  before ;  but  in  order  to  silence  all  opposition,  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.  D,  397,  decreed  {can.  ii)  'an  anathema  against  such  as  deny  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  baptized  as  sotm  as  they  are  l>orn.'' '  Then,  according  to  Bishop 
Taylor,  tlie  Council  of  Milevium,  416,  decreed:  'Whoever  denies  that  new-born 
infants  are  to  be  baptized,  to  the  taking  away  of  original  shi — let  him  l*e  anathema/* 
The  fii-st  injunction  of  intant  baptism  by  Church  authority  was  at  Carthage,  in  S97; 
the  second  at  Milevium,  416;  and  this  last  Afric-an  decree,  being  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent I,,  was  the  first  indorsement  of  the  innovation  by  authority  at  Ilon»e.  lint 
the  great  fight  which  Angustine  made  on  the  subject,  marks  it  as  an  African  move- 
ment from  the  first,  and  shows  that  it  provoked  resistance  at  every  step,  until  Ids 
brave  contest  enforced  it  on  the  fifth  century,  Winer,  the  learned  German,  sums  up 
the  w^holo  case  thus  in  his  Lectures :  '  Originally,  only  adults  were  baptized ;  but  aiPi 
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upon  tliemselvee  the  cbildV  Cliristian  responsibilities,  by  answering  the  baptismal 
questions  in  place  of  the  babe;  and  eo  that  in  case  of  the  babe's  death  befure 
reaching  responsibility,  GchI  would  receive  their  answers  as  the  confession  of  the 
clrild.  Therefore,  in  Augustine s  day,  the  questions  were  iii*st  put  to  the  sponsors: 
'  Does  this  child  believe  in  God  I  Y)ocb^  be  turn  to  God  ? '  etc.  They  replied, '  lie 
does!'  But  Boniface  I.  asked  Augustine  directly:  'How  can  it  be  said  witli  truth 
that  an  infant  believes  and  repents  and  so  forth,  when  it  has  no  tliought  or  sense 
about  such  things?'  Augustine  repHed :  'The  infant  la  said  to  believe  because  he 
receives  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  conversion.  As  the  saerainent  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  a  certain  nuinner  called  his  body,  so  the  eacratnent  of  faith  is  called 
faith ;  and  he  who  ha^  this  saerainent,  therefore,  has  faith ;  and  consequently  an 
infant  coming  to  be  baptized  may  be  said  to  have  faith  or  to  believe,  because 
these  questions  and  answers  are  a  pai-t  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
celebmtion  of  faith/*  This  answer,  if  it  was  intended  to  mean  any  thing,  must 
mean  that  the  infant  believes  because  he  is  baptized,  and  therefore  he  was  baptized. 
This  constructive  faith  of  proxy  made  sjid  Iir^voc  of  jnstilieation  by  faith;  and 
yet  it  exldbits  Augustine's  conception  that  without  faith  baptism  is  invalid,  and 
for  that  reason  that  the  baptism  of  babes  was  a  troublesome  thing  to  manage. 
Faith  of  some  sort  must  be  had  ;  and  as  the  child  had  none  of  any  order,  somebody 
must  believe  for  the  two,  although  the  babe  had  no  hand  in  tlie  arrangement.  In- 
nocent had  approved  infant  baptism  at  Rome,  but  it  grew  very  slowly  there,  for 
Boniface  and  others  would  keep  on  asking  these  inconvenient  questions  alx>ut  tlie 
practice ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  004  that  Gregory,  the  Roman  bishop,  formed 
a  liturgy  for  its  celebration.     It  says  : 

*  The  font  being  blessed,  and  he  holding  the  infant  by  whom  it  is  to  be  taken 
up,  let  the  priest  inquire  thus :  ^'  What  is  thy  name  ? ''  (Ansioer,)  '*  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  creator  of  iieaven  and  earth?"  {Answer)  "I 
believe."  '*And  in  Je^us  Christ,  1n»  only  fc^on  our  Lord,  who  was  born  and  suf- 
fered?" {Anmt^er)^^i  believe."  *' Dost  tlion  ako  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlie 
holy  Catholic  Church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body?" 
{Answer)  *' I  believe."  Then  let  the  priest  buptize  with  a  trine  immersion,  once 
only  invoking  the  holy  Trinity,  saying :  '*  I  Iiaptize  thee  in  tiie  name  of  the  Father 
{mid  let  him  immerse  rrnee),,  m\A  of  the  Son  {and  let  him  imjnerse  a  second  time), 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  {and  kl  him  immerm  a  third  time) J 

But  tlie  law  of  the  State  soon  made  it  compulsory  on  parents  to  bring  their 
children  to  baptism ;  resist  it  as  they  might,  the  legal  demand  lefl  them  no  choice 
in  the  Tuatter.  Dr,  Schaff  says  that  compulsory  infant  baptism  was  *  unknown  in 
the  ante-Nicene  age,'  and  pronounces  it  'a  profanation  of  the  sacred  event,  and  one 
of  the  evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against  which  Baptists  have  a  right 
to  protest.'  ** 

A  notable  fact  to  be  observed  here  is  that,  after  all  this  stir,  Augustine  himself 
was  not  immersed  until  he  came  to  manhood.     We  have  noticed  elsewhere  that .« 
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Clirist  by  prayer,  by  godly  example  and  by  Bible  instmction,  but  will  not  rob  them 

of  the  right  to  put  on  Christ  by  their  uwii  personal  obedience— the  holy  right  of 
making  tUeir  own  good  confession  of  their  Rcdeetner  before  many  witnesses.  That 
is  to  say,  they  affect  to  be  &cundulizeil  because  Baptist  fathers  and  mothers  treat 
tlieir  children  now  CNactly  as  the  parents  of  Ephreni,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Cte- 
garius,  Bagil,  Chrysostona  and  Augustine  treated  their  sons.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
the  illnstrioiis  godliness  of  these  parents  knew  nothing  about  the  immersion  of 
babes  as  a  Bible  dut3%and  could  not  trifle  with  an  ordinanceof  their  God  and  King 
by  so  perverting  (ios»pel  buptisni  as  to  force  it  on  their  children.  And  if  tliese 
most  Christ-like  of  all  Clirist's  disciples  abstained  from  tiie  baptism  of  babes  on 
princifdc,  until  the  Clnirch  begati  to  teach  the  superstition  that  infants  who  die  iin- 
baptizcd  aiM?  datnncd»  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the  unnamed  and  now  unknown 
thousands  of  less  gudly  people  practiced  this  pretended  apostolic  rite,  which  Augus- 
tine so  thoroughly  clouded  by  its  admixture  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
the  faith  of  proxy  ? 

The  act  of  baptism  remained  the  same  as  it  had  l>een,  the  immersion  of  the 
body  three  times  in  water,  and  this  amongst  the  orthudox  and  heterodox  alike; 
excepting  the  sect  known  as  Eunomlans,  of  whom  Theodoret  and  Epiphanins  had 
com|)lained  in  the  previous  century,  because  they  immersed  only  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  with  the  head  downward.  *  These,'  says  Catheart,  'were  the  only  men 
among  all  the  heretics  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  rejected  this  way  of  baptizing, 
by  a  total  immersirm  in  ordinary  cases.*  *^  This  Arian  sect  used  but  an  inimersiun 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the  breast.  But  Cyril^  of  Jerusalem,  says 
of  the  ortiiodox  :  *  Ye  were  led  by  t!ie  hand  to  the  sjicred  font  of  tlie  divine  baptism, 
as  Christ  from  the  cross  to  the  prepared  tomb.  And  each  was  asked,  if  he  believes 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tlie  Son,  and  of  the  Iloly  Spirit.  And  ye  pro- 
fessed the  sacred  profession,  and  sank  down  thrice  into  the  water  and  came  up  again,' 
Basil  asks:  'Where  the  tradition  is  taken  from  to  immerse  a  man  three  times,  and 
answers,  that  it  is  not  a  private  or  secret  one,  but  of  the  Apostles.  Jerome  said; 
*We  are  thrice  dipped  in  the  water,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear  but 
one.'  Augustine  states  that  this  w^ay  of  baptizing  opened  a  twofold  mystery. 
Trine  immersion  was  not  only  a  symhoi  of  the  Trinity,  but  a  *  type*  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  on  tlie  third  day.  He  says,  also:  *  Three  times  did  we  submerge  your 
heads  in  the  sacred  fountain.'  And  C!irysostom  tells  us  that  'three  inimemions 
give  but  one  baptism/  I>upin,  writes :  *  They  plunged  those  three  times  whom  they 
baptized,'  Maitland  adds:  'The  immersion  was  required  to  be  threefold,  or  trine;* 
and  so  Bingham,  with  many  others. 

Yet,  this  well-attested  historical    practice  of  three  immersions   has  no  support 
in  tlie  Scriptures,  but,  as  Dr,  Conant  says:  *  Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  words  of  the 
conmiand.     Had  trine  immersion  been  intended,  the  words  would  have  been  in  th^^ 
names  of  the  Father,  etc,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Soi^^ 
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St.  Olho,  Bialiupof  Bamberg,  tells  us  mmt  eolemiily  that  '  Nothing  indecent,  nothing 
shameful ;  in  short,  nothing  at  all  that  could  be  disliked  by  any  one,'  took  place,  and 
that  *  no  honest  persons  abstracted  themselves  from  baptism  inconsequence  of  shame.' 
Indeed,  why  should  they,  wlien  this  was  the  highest  fashion  of  the  times?  fr*r  Sim- 
eon Metaplimstes  states  that  the  Emperor  Coostantine  was  entirely  nude  wlien 
immersed ;  and  so  was  Jobia,  daughter  of  Sapor,  the  King  of  Pei-sia.  Besides, 
Augustine  enforces  tlie  practice  with  this  religious  consideration:  *  Naked  we  were 
born,  naked  we  go  to  the  washing,  and  naked  we  go  to  the  gate  of  heaven ; '  w^hile 
Cyril  addresses  the  newly  iminci*eed  thus:  *  As  soon  as  you  approached,  you  took  off 
your  clothing  and  so  were  naked.  O,  admirable  thing!  Naked  yoti  have  been  in 
the  sight  of  all  and  yon  did  not  shame  yourself.' 

Clovis,  the  King  of  the  Franks,  was  immersed  after  this  fashion,  Deceinber  25, 
A.  D.  496,  by  Ilemigius,  ttie  Bishop  of  Rheims,  in  the  cathedral  baptistery  of  that 
city.  His  case  is  a  most  interesting  one  and  calls  for  narration.  The  Confederacy 
of  the  Alemanni  on  the  Middle  Rhine  was  a  rival  of  the  Frank  Confederacy  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Clovis  was  chosen  as  the  commander-in-chief  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  their  territory.  He  was  a  bold,  brave  and  desperate  warrior.  He  met 
the  foe  in  iierce  encounter  at  Ziilpich,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Cologne, 
and  the  battle  threatened  to  go  against  him.  He,  therefore,  called  upon  his  gods  for 
lielp,  but  in  vain.  His  wife,  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess  who  was  a  Christian, 
liad  made  every  effort  to  convert  him  ;  but  while  he  permitted  his  two  sons  to  be 
baptized,  he  doubted  the  power  of  Christ  unless  he  interposed  specially  in  his  behalf. 
Yet,  he  joined  her  in  prayer  to  Christ,  and  vowed  to  become  a  Christian  if  he 
won  a  victory.     Gregory,  of  Tours,  gives  the  following  as  his  prayer : 

'The  army  of  Clovis  began  to  rush  to  sure  destruction;  but  he  seeing  this, 
pained  at  tlie  hearts  moved  to  tears  and  with  eyes  lifted  up  to  the  heavens,  said: 
^*0,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Clotilda  declares  to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  thou  who 
art  said  to  give  help  to  the  stnigglinej  and  victory  to  those  hoping  in  thee;  devoted 
to  thee,  I  entreat  the  glory  of  thy  assmtance ;  and  if  thou  wilt  indulge  me  with  vie* 
tory  over  these  enemies,  and  I  shall  have  full  experience  of  that  valor  which  the 
people  dedicated  to  thy  name  proclaim  that  they  have  put  to  the  proof,  I  shall  believe 
upon  thee,  and  I  shall  be  baptized  in  thy  name.  For  I  have  called  uoon  my  gods, 
and  they  have  been  far  from  helping  ine;  from  which  consideration  I  believe  that 
the  gods  %vho  do  not  come  to  those  obeying  them  are  invested  with  no  power.  Now, 
I  call  upon  thee,  anfl  I  desire  to  believe  upon  tliee,  only  let  me  nut  be  overthrown 
by  my  adversaries/^  And  when  he  said  these  things,  tlie  Alemanni  began  ro  seek 
flight;  and  when  they  perceived  that  their  king  was  killed,  they  put  themselves  under 
the  authority  of  Clovis,  saying,  '*  We  entreat  that  no  more  people  may  be  killed;  we 
are  thiue."' 

Gregory  adds  that  the  queen  then  sent  for  the  bishop  to  show  him  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  king  raised  the  difficulty  that  his  people  would  not  permit  him  to 
forsake  his  gods.     On  consulting  them,  however,  they  shouted,  'We  are  prepared 
to  follow  the  immortal  God.'     Then,  Eeraigius  ordered  the  baptistery  prepared,  an* 
the  whole  city  flocked  to  the  cathedral,  or  more  properly  to  the  *  temple  of  baptism 
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Tills  age  created  those  wonderful,  illominated  bihlioal  manascripts,  written,  in 
many  eases,  ou  ix*Li,  violet  or  dark  purple  purclniicnt,  often  in  letters  of  gold  or 
silver,  witli  ilhi&trated  borders  and  capitals.  Many  of  tliem  were  brilliant  bevond 
description,  bound  in  ivory  and  studded  with  gems,  Tiie  Emperor  Theodo^iiis 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  witli  his  own  hand  produced  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  formed  by  a  chemical  solution  of  that  metal.  It 
w\is  aUo  in  this  century  that  Patrick  instructed  the  Iribh  in  the  use  of  the  Koman 
letters, 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  had  warned  Christians  against  the  authority  of  antiquity 
and  traditiurj,  and  saw  no  cure,  therefore,  but  tlie  'written  word/  He  said  that 
he  alone  was  right:  *  Who  pursuing  this  course  from  year  to  year,  in  converse  with 
and  conformity  to  the  Scriptures,  keeps  to  tlie  rule  of  the  Apostolic  and  ecclc&iastieal 
purity,  according  to  the  Gospel  and  those  established  trutlis  which,  as  given  by  the 
Ix>rd,  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  whoever  seeks  shall  find.'  Instead  of  following 
this  counstfl,  however,  tradition  cume  in  like  a  flood.  Even  Chrygostoni  tatight :  *  It  is 
clear  tliat  they  (the  Apostles)  did  not  deliver  all  things  by  tlieir  epistles,  but  com- 
municated many  things  witliuut  writing;  and  these,  too,  demand  our  assent  of  faith; 
it  is  tradition,  make  no  further  inquiry/^*  Epiphanius,  of  Salamia,  declares  as 
roundly:  *  Tradition  is  necessary;  all  things  cannot  be  learned  from  the  Scripturoe* 
The  A] lostles  left  some  things  in  writing,  others  by  tradition/ *'  On  this  gronnd, 
every  absurd  practice  was  justitied.  Easil  puts  such  questions  as  these:  'We  sign 
with  tiie  sign  of  the  cross.  Who  has  taught  tin's  in  Scriptui^l  We  consecrate  the 
water  of  baptism  and  the  oil  of  unction,  as  well  as  him  wiio  receives  baptism.  From 
what  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  from  private  and  secret  tradition  i  Moreover,  the  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  what  passage  of  Scripture  teaches  this  ?  Kow  a  man  is  thrice  immei^sed. 
From  whence  is  it  derived  or  delivered  ?  Also  the  rest  of  what  is  done  in  baptism  :.^r* 
as  to  renounce  Satan  and  his  angels.  From  what  Scripture  have  we  it?  I*  no^^^ 
this  from  private  and  secret  tradition?'  " 

Chrysostom  talks  similar  inane  nonsenpe  of  tlie  Supper.  He  tells  us  of  ^  ^%^^ 
dreadfurand  mystic  Table.'  ^The  Lainb  for  tliee  is  slaughtered,  the  priest  ^I^*\ V-^"****' ^ 
contends,  the  8|jiritual  lire  from  the  sacred  table  ascends^  the  clier\ib*u^  1^*^}  ^"^""^ 
tlieir  statinns  round  about,  wiiile  the  seraphim  hovering  around,  and  tl\e  ^^^'^^(J^^'^ 
veiling  their  faces,  wbile  for  thee  the  incorporeal  ordei-s  along  with  t\\e  ^^"^^^-^^^  ^^ij 
cede.'  .  .  .  *Not  as  bread  shouldst  thou  Iook  at  that,  neither  esteeni  tiAint  ^^^  ,^.  "»  ^Qjj 
not  like  other  aliment  do  these  descend  into  the  draught.'  ,  .  .  ^Tlx'iniv  ^^*^^^  ^  ^ 
receive  the  divine  body,  as  from  the  hand  of  man  ;  but  rather  as  ^w^a^A  ^^^  '^'1 

the  tongs  of  the  v^vy  seraphim  given  to  Isaiah.'  ** 

Think  of  cherubim  veiling  their  faces,  lest  they  catch  a  gliun^^jpse  o^  ^  ^^ 

wine  1     Ko  wonder  that  Tulh\  when  ridiculincj  the  heathen  notion     ^z^i  tl^®       .  •J^  ^^M 
*  Was  any  man  ever  so  mad  as  to  take  that  which  he  feeds  upon,  :^^Dr  a  g^  ^ 

can  suppose  that  tlie  angels  shudder  when  men  say  that  they  eat    't^ie  boo}> 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they  say  that  bread  and  w^^ixe,  i'  ^    ^^ 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    SIXTH,  SEVENTH,   EIGHTH    AND   NINTH    CENTURIES. 

THE  period  gtretching  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century  is  often  s{x)ken 
of  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  first  half  of  that  time  m  the  Dark  Ages; 
becauBO  of  teudal  and  papal  violence,  the  nni\"ersal  reign  of  injustice  and  the  torpor 
of  the  intellect.  Innocent  and  Leo  had  long  struggled  to  bring  Christendom  under 
the  Bupreniacy  of  the  Roman  See.     This,  Gregory  the  Great  succeeded  in  doing.    At 
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the  close  of  tlic  seventh  age,  Alexandriti  and  Antioch  were  ca|)tnred  by  the  iSarac^ng, 
with  great  suffering  to  the  Churches,  while  the  Eastern  Empire  was  fast  declining 
and  the  Koman  pontiffs  were  left  \ritItout  rivals. 

As  yet,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  as  the  sixtli  century  marks  their  Christian  history  very  strongly,  it  will 
be  proper  to  advert  to  the  subject  liere.  These  islands  were  scarcely  known  to 
Rome,  when  her  heavy  hand  %vas  laid  upon  them  under  Julius  Ctesar.  The  classic 
nations  and  all  the  seats  of  ancient  government  lay  to  the  far  East;  but  these 
were  at  the  extreme  of  the  wild  and  barbarous  West.  When  Plautius  landed  his 
four  legions  on  the  coiist  of  Kent  and  took  tinn  possession  of  them,  Claudius,  Itk 
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master,  followed,  as  if  to  enlarge  the  empire,  but  really  to  promote  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  to  redeem  those  dark  lands  from  cruel  siiperstitioiK  Bj  A,  D. 
180,  Christianity  appears  to  have  readied  every  province  of  this  colossal  realm,  from 
the  Danube  to  Etiiiopia  and  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  from  the  Tigris  to  Britain.  It  is  not 
certain  when  the  Gospel  reached  Britain  however;  although  Bi^'hops  Boll^  BurgeiS 
and  Newton  contend  that  it  was  introduced  by  one  of  tlie  Apostles.  Gildas  thinks 
tliat  it  was  before  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces  under  Boadicea,  in  61 ;  Bull  and 
Newton,  that  a  Church  existed  there  before  one  was  formed  in  Rome.  Pa|i^tt  unites 
in  this  opinion,  calh'ng  the  Church  at  Rome  not  only  a  sister  of  tlie  British,  but  *a 
younger  sister,  too/  Matthew  Paris  fixes  the  date  at  about  T67;  Mosheim,  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  161-180,  being  disposed  t*j  think  that  its  missionaries 
took  refuge  there  from  France  when  persecution  ra^ed  at  Lyons  and  Vienna,  177; 
and  Neander,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  nut  from  Rome  but  from  the 
£aj&t. 

Several  of  these  writers  place  too  much  dependence  on  the  statements  of  Clem- 
ent Romanus,  Irena^us  and  Eusebius,  who  speak  with  a  flourish  of  the  Gospel  going 
to  *tlie  end  of  the  West '  at  that  early  date.  Gib- 
bon contributes  to  this  idea  by  saying,  that  the  high- 
ways *  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the  missionaries 
B  well  as  tlie  legions  from  Italy  to  the  exti*emity 
of  Spain  and  Britain/  But  Tertullian  boasts  of 
C^hrist's  reign  in  his  day:  *  Among  people  whom 
the  Roman  arms  have  never  yet  subdued.  .  .  .  In 
the  farthest  extremities  in  Spain  and  Gaul  and 
Britain ; '  and  he  names  one  or  more  of  tlie  British 
converts,  Sevei^al  writei*s  of  the  second  century 
make  the  same  statement  to  persons  high  in  the 
State;  which,  if  they  were  exaggerated,  would  liave 
defeated  their  purpose,  by  provoking  otfieial  rrmtrn- 
diction.     But  whatever  the  date  of  its  introductiota 

may  have  been,  we  have  many  evidences  tlial  it  has  never  lieen  entirely  rooted  out 
Biiice,  although  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  invaded 
Britain,  destroyed  the  Christian  places  of  assembly,  slew  their  pastoj^,  burned  the 
Scriptures,  and  drove  the  few  ancient  British  Christians  who  were  left  ii\to  Corn- 
wall, Wales  and  Cumberland,  where  in  part  they  still  retained  a  footing.  About 
fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  antiquarian,  disentombed  a  church  l)uilding  at  St, 
Pieran,  on  the  sand  near  Truro,  Cornwall,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  before 
Austin  visited  Britain,  and  to  havL*  diKappeared  in  the  twelftli  century,  when  several 
parishes  on  the  north-west  coast  were  buried  iti  tlie  sand.  The  preceding  cuts  represent 
this  building  and  the  stone  font  found  there.  Of  course,  idolatry  was  re-established 
wherever  Christianity  was  driven  out.   Two  salient  points  rise  out  of  this  early  history, 
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nauiely ;  Were  these  British  Christians  altogether  uncorrupted  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  GoBpel  1>efore  Po|ic  Gregory  sent  Aiii^tin  to  Britain,  A.  1>.  596  J  and,  Is  tliere 
any  foundutitm  for  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  Welsh  people,  es^peeiuUy,  have 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  Koine  I  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  iii-gt  of  these 
questions,  as  the  genera!  conviction  amongst  reliable  authorities  is,  that  tlie  true 
Church  history  of  this  people  and  time  has  never  been  written,  and  cannot  be  with 
the  material  now  at  command.  What  doctrines  they  held,  what  ordinances  they 
practiced,  and  what  was  the  form  of  tlieir  Cliurch  government,  are  all  uiideter* 
mined  questions.  But  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  owing  to  their  polit- 
ical affinities  with  Rome  during  the  fii-st  four  centuries,  CJhristianity  took  much  the 
same  general  character  in  Britain  that  it  did  in  other  western  parts  of  the  empire. 
We  know  this  as  a  wull-established  fact,  that  when  tlie  civil  \ximI  ecelesiastieal  powers 
blended  at  Rome,  the  corrupt  leaven  permeated  Christianity  elsewhere  \  and  in  all 
likelihood  this  is  true  of  Britain. 

Under  the  theory  of  uninterrupted  Apj&tolical  sueeession»  the  Church  of  En- 
gland claims  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  ancient  British  Church.  This  is  clearly  a 
modern  inventiocj  to  serve  her  clergy  as  a  bridge  over  which  they  may  trace  their 
line  back  into  the  immediate  posUApostolic  Churcb,  without  dragging  the  cumbrous 
chain  through  all  the  quagmires  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome*  The  scheme  is  indeed 
ingenious,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Bishops  of  Loudon  and  York  were  both  alive, 
yet  in  exile,  when  Austin  came  to  Britain  ;  but  the  whole  plan  lacks  the  evideime 
of  truth,  and  wears  the  air  of  fancy.  The  swarm  of  monks  which  he  found  at  Ban- 
gor, Isycoed,  Flintsldre,  N.  Wales ;  also  at  Bangor  on  Carrickfergus  Bay,  Ireland, 
founded  A.  D.  530,  and  in  loua,  an  island  of  the  HebridcB,  sliows  that  these  Chris- 
tians who  am  said  never  to  have  bowed  t!ie  knee  to  Rome  had  fallen  into  the  same 
erroi^  of  faith  and  practice,  in  some  things  at  least,  with  others.  When  we  bring 
the  baptism  of  King  Lucius,  St.  German  and  Lupus,  with  tlieir  mission  and  miracles, 
together  with  the  lives  of  the  Cam bro- British  saints,  such  as  Da\'id,  Beuno,  Wine- 
frede  and  others,  into  the  ^Ancient  Christian  History  of  Britain,'  we  move  in 
the  fog  of  legend  and  point  to  Rome  as  their  true  source,  as  surely  as  the  needle 
points  to  the  pole. 

Gregory  sent  Austin  and  hiB  forty  monks  to  Britain  to  restore  what  the  Sa^cons 
had  destroyed.  Of  course,  he  expected  to  lind  some  remnants  of  the  old  Christianity ; 
Imt  his  chief  design  was  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes,  who 
had  wrought  the  havoc.  There  were  few  better  or  wiser  men  in  his  day  than 
Gregory,  although  as  a  bigot  he  was  very  overbearing.  And  was  he  ignorant  of 
fchcfact,  that  Columba,  the  Irish  nobleman,  known  as  the  '  Apostle  of  the  Highlands,* 
had  established  his  great  monastery  in  Scotland,  and  called  his  followers  the  ^  Servants 
of  God,'  Kddee^f  It  is  of  this  great  school  that  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  was  the 
*  Luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  where  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.'     Then,  there  were 
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m^y  other  nionks,  as  at  Derry  iuid  Durrow,  making  in  all  at  lea^t  from  five  togevcn 
thoQsaiid,  and  so  the  eouvcraioo  of  the  SaxQUS  was  promising.  Probahly  both  these 
considemtions  excited  the  zeal  of  the  pope,  de^^^pite  that  pleasant  storjof  the  Angle 
yonths  whom  he  met  in  the  market-plaee  at  Rome.  For  Bertha,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Paris,  had  become  queen  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  one  of  the  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  Britain.  She  bad  ahnosst  persuaded  her  husband  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Thus,  Gregory  sent  Austin,  a  Koman  monk,  on  this  raiesion  of  coa- 
verting  the  king  and,  if  possible,  all  Britain,  aud  of  placing  it  nnder  the  sway  of  Rome, 
He  begun  his  work  on  the  island  of  Tlianei,  where  the  king  w^eleonied  him,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Canterbury*  Tbe  king  was  baptized  A.  V,  o97,  after 
which  he  made  Austin  ai*chbi&hop  of  tliat  See,  at  which  place  he  built  his  ciithe- 
4lml,  602. 

But,  in  the  loosener  of  the  times,  Austin  had  been  instructed  to  adapt  the 
ecremonies  of  Christianity  to  the  usages  of  the  idolaters,  that  they  might  not  be 
ehocked  by  too  great  a  change.  And  this  was  done.  Bede  tells  us,  that  there  was 
often  an  altar  for  the  sacrifices  of  paganism  and  one  for  Christianity  in  the  same 
temple;  and  Procopius  his  contemporary  adds,  that  some  wbo  liad  embraced  Chris- 
tianity  continued  to  offer  liaman  sacrifices.  The  old  British  Christians,  liowever, 
sternly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Austin,  wlio  assumed  great  pomp  and  arrogajice  ; 
spending  more  of  his  time  in  reducing  tbem  to  conformity  to  what  he  called  *  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church/  tlian  in  converting  tire  lieathen.  Up  to  that  time, 
the  ChriMians  of  what  are  now  Eugland,  Ireland  aud  Scotland  had  been  free  from 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  had  maint^iioed  tlieir  ancient  rites  and  customs. 
Thue,  Austin  charged  them,  saying:  'You  act  in  many  particulars  contrary  to  our 
custom,  or  rather  the  custom  of  the  universal  Church  ;  aud  yet,  if  you  will  comply 
with  me  in  tliese  three  points,  namely:  to  keep  Eafitcr  at  the  due  time  ;  to  athuniister 
l^aptism,  by  which  we  am  again  bom  to  God,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  holy 
Roman  Apostolic  Cburcli ;  and  jointly  with  us  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  English 
nation^  we  will  readily  tolemte  all  the  other  things  you  do,  tliough  contrary  to  our 
customs.'  This  proposition  was  made  at  a  conforencc  held  witli  the  leaders  of  the 
British  Christians  at  Chester.  But  Leland  says  that  they  disputed  with  him  with 
great  ability,  and  refused  either  to  accept  him  as  their  archbishop,  or  the  po]>e  as 
their  master,  or  to  change  their  customs.  On  the  contrary,  Dtnoth  of  Bangor  siiid : 
That  they  owed  love  and  charity  to  all  Cliristians,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with 
the  rest,  '  But  other  obedience  to  the  pope  we  know  not,^  lie  then  censured  the 
pope  for  usurpation,  and  asked  Austin  to  restore  his  unjust  aud  tyrannical  power 
into  the  hands  whence  it  came.  Whereupon  Austin  threatened  them  with  war  and 
death,  for  he  was  filled  with  indignation. 

They  refused  to  observe  Easter  at  the  sauie  time  with  the  Romish  comnmnion, 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  the  pope  celebrated  it  at  the  proper  time.  They 
refused  to  preach  to  the  Saxons,  bociiuee  they  had  driven  them  from  their  horaea, 
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Wl  i^ei^ficciited  them  cruel ly,  and  now  goiiglit  to  make  them  vassals;  and  tbey  saw 
lo  fitness  in  exposing  themselves  anew  to  their  wrath,  on  the  bare  request  of  a 
f  stranger  who  was  preuehing  to  them  himself.  As  to  the  second  particular^  regard- 
ing baptism  according  to  the  custom  of  Rome,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly 
what  he  demanded.  Some  think  that  he  required  them  to  adopt  all  the  ceremonies 
which  the  Cathohes  had  added  to  that  ordinance ;  and  others,  that  he  exacted  of 
them  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  White,  perhaps,  this  point  cannot  now  be  fully 
determined,  several  things  seem  to  imply  that  he  covered  both  considerations,  and 
especially  the  latter.  We  have  no  record  showing  that  infant  baptism  was  practiced 
in  Britain  at  that  time,  while  there  nre  hints  that  it  was ;  but  in  view  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  these  British  Christians,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  suppose  that  it  was  not 
well  and  fully  establislied,  so  that  many  still  doubted  its  propriety.  Geoff ry  charac- 
terized them  as  'Sound  in  the  faith,  and  pure  in  the  woi-ship,  order  and  discipline^ 
of  Christ,  as  it  was  delivered  to  them  from  the  Apostles  and  evangehsts.^  This 
statement,  however,  does  not  throw  so  much  light  on  the  subject  as  the  following 
facts,  namely  : 

1.  That  in  597,  according  to  Bede,  Austin  ^desired  the  solution  of  some  doubts 
that  occurred  to  him,'  and  sent  a  letter  to  Pope  Gregory  by  the  hands  of  Laurentins 
and  Peter  the  monk,  asking  for  their  solution.     His  eighth  question,  in  part,  wm 
this:  *  Also,  after  how  many  days  the  infant  bom  may  be  baptized,  lest  he  be  pre* 
vented  by  death  'i '     To  which  the  pope  answers :  that  the  child  may  be  baptized, 
*The  very  hour  it  is  born,  is  no  way  prohihited  ;  Ijeeause,  as  the  grace  of  the  holy 
mystery  is  to  be  with  much  discretion  provided  for  the  living  and  imdei'standing,  so 
it  is  to  be  without  any  dehiy  offered  to  the  dying;  lest,  while  a  further  time  is  sought 
to  confer  the  mystery  of  redemption,  a  small  delay  intervening,  the   person  to  be 
redeemed  is  dead  and  gone,'     This  was  in  harmony  with   what  he  had  decreed 
not  long  before  Austin  put  his  question  ;  *  Let  all  young  children  Ix*  baptized  as  they 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.'     2.   But  the  conference  with 
the  British  Christians,  at  which  he  demanded  that  they  should  *  administer  baptism 
according  to  the  custom  of  Rome,'  was  not  held  till  A.  D.  602,  about  five  years 
after  he  had  disked  Gregory  to  solve  his  doubts  on  this  question*     3.  if  Austin  him — 
self,  even   when  he  had  been  ordained   '  Archbishop  of  the  English  nation,'  had 
doubts  on  the  question  as  to  how  many  days  old  a  babe  shouhi  be  l>efore  he  coiilc 
receive  baptism,  the  pope's  answer  throws  light  upon  his  meaning  in  the  phrase,  *lr 
which  we  are  again  borri  to  God,'  and  more  than  hints  that  the   Britons  neitli^^^^r 
believed  this  nor  acted  accordingly.     5.  Disinterested  writers,  some  of  them  ancient  ^, 
understand  this  to  have  been  the  subject  in  dispute.     Thierry,  in  his  acconntof  tT^^-ie 
matter,  says  of  these  British  Christians,  that  they  refused  to  believe  in  the  *d*^"m:iD' 
nation  of  infants  dying  without  baptism,'  which   is  the  very  point  that  the  p^^:>pt^ 
argues.'     Fabian  represents  Austin  as  demanding,  'Tliat  ye  give  Christendoi^^    to 
children,'  that  is,  that  they  admit  children  into  Christianity^  according  to  the  ciisLton/ 
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of  the  Roman  Church.  6.  And  as  if  to  show  the  resistance  which  infant  baptism 
met  with,  Liogard  tells  us,  tluit  as  earlj  as  tlie  days  of  the  grandson  of  Ethelbert 
of  Kent ;  *  Persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  by  the  instntctlons  of  his  teachers, 
the  legifihitors  of  Wessex  placed  all  new-l>orn  iiifanls  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  hy  the  fear  of  pun ishmejit  %t\m\\VAXQi{  the  diligence  of  the  parents.  The 
delay  of  a  month  i&nbjected  them  to  the  penalty  of  thirty  shillings;  and  if,  after 
that  period,  tlie  child  died  without  having  received  the  sacred  rite,  nothing  less  than 
the  forfeiture  of  their  property  could  expiate  the  offense/  *  AX\  this  marks  the  hard 
struggle  wliieh  ensued  in  enforcing  inftint  ba]>tism  even  upon  the  converts  whom 
Austin  made  from  the  Saxons,  and  bears  strongly  upou  the  bccond  point  in  his  three 
requisitions. 

Ansttu  told  the  British  Christians  that  if  they  would  yield  these  three  points, 
he  *  would  readily  tolerate  all  the  other  things-  which  tliey  did  'contrary  to  our  cus- 
toms,'^ What  these  were  does  nut  appear.  But  they  treated  his  toleration  with 
contempt,  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  that  they  'reckoned  their  faith  and 
religion  ajs  nothing,  and  would  no  more  comniunicate  with  the  Angles  than  with 
dogs.'  He  then  says,  that  when  the  King  of  Kent  saw  *That  t!ie  Britons  disdaioed 
subjection  to  Austin,  and  despised  liis  preaching/  he  stin-ed  up  Ethelf  rid,  the  King 
of  Nurthumbria  ;  a  great  army  was  raised,  they  marched  against  Baugor,  A.  D.  613, 
and  slew  these  patriots  who  stood  for  I'cHgious  freedom  in  their  own  country.  Some 
writers  place  the  number  of  the  monks  and  priests  who  were  slain  as  low  as  two 
hundred,  wldle  otliers  put  them  lis  high  as  twelve  hundred.  And  one  such  con- 
test followed  another  until,  l>efore  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  all  the  Churches 
of  Wales  had  submitted  to  the  pope's  authority.  The  *  Liber  Laudavensis  *  and  other 
tmstworthy  documents  bear  abundant  |>rouf  of  their  rapid  and  thorough  fall.  But 
that  consummation  wiis  not  reached  until  the  sword,  the  purse  and  the  pen,  of  the 
Saxon,  tlie  Dane  and  the  Norman,  had  all  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  untiring 
energy. 

This  period  is  made  immortal  by  that  stupendous  mental  and  moral  revolution 
whicli  was  effected  by  Mohammed,  a  native  of  Arabia,  A.  1>.  569-^i32.  But  a  degen- 
erate Christianity  had  eare fully  prepared  his  way,  so  that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  his  new  system.  It  is  ditfieult  to  find  one  body  of 
Christians  who,  at  this  time,  had  not  departed  in  a  large  measure  from  the  primitive 
amiplicity  of  Christianity.  Metaphysical  jargon  had  taken  t!ie  plaeeof  its  doctrines 
and  almost  buried  its  truths.  Its  holy  i?pirituatity  had  nearly  expired  in  tierce  con- 
tentions, either  about  matters  of  no  vital  consequence  or  those  which  never  can  be 
settled.  Tlie  original  beauty  of  its  iustitutious  had  l»een  frightfully  remodeled,  and 
an  ujtoiemJ>ltj  weight  of  ceremonies  had  ridiculed  its  ]iure  and  unpretendiug  rites  out 
PAistenco,  With  ol)scure  exceptions,  Christians  had  become  a  by-word  and  a  hiss- 
6  Arabin^  and  in  the  East  generally.  They  had  given  themselves  up  to  legends, 
woration  of  relica,  of  images,  saints  and  angels,  of  Mary-worship,  and  other 
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ridiculoas  and  extravagant  things.  These,  together  with  salvation  by  baptism ,  the 
seeking  of  soul-fuod  bj  eating  the  Supper,  the  forcing  of  babes  into  theconmiunion 
of  the  Chnrdi  niid  their  participancy  in  the  Supper,  pnrgator}%  ecclesiastical  pomp 
and  corruption  tiiiitiljed  tlie  work;  so  tliat  Gregory  the  Great  bimseJf  likened  the 
Church  to  a  ship,  rotten  and  leaky,  hourly  looking  for  wreck.  She  had  become 
thoroughly  indolent,  contentioiig  and  faithless  to  her  trust,  and  was  ready  to  be  led 
away  with  any  new  doctrine. 

Learning  was  nearly  extinct,  or  was  shut  up  in  the  cells  uf  monk^.  Many  of 
those  bishops  of  whose  lordliness  we  hear  so  much  could  neitlier  read  nor  write, 
and  their  lives  were  given  to  the  most  odious  forms  of  iniquity.  The  Church  was 
full  of  spurious  Gospels  and  other  writings;  and  stood  out  before  the  world  in  bit- 
ter strifes  ant!  absurd  distractions,  pai*ading  an  empty  pride  which  proved  to  men 
tiie  need  of  a  new  faitli  and  threatened  her  ontii'e  overthrow  east  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  condition  of  Arabia*  social,  political,  religious,  threw  powerful  influences  in 
favor  of  a  new  religion.  The  Arabians  were  pre-eminently  ignorant,  and  no  one 
faith  prevailed  strongly  over  anotlier,  so  that  no  great  bond  held  them  together. 
They  were  not  even  united  under  one  civil  government,  but  under  several  which 
were  at  enmity  with  each  other— a  condition  exactly  adapted  to  combine  tbera  under 
one  rapturous  book  and  one  bloody  swoihI.  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  Mohanjmed, 
was  also  a  singular  center  of  religious  sects,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Pagiin  ;  and  he 
saw  the  weakening  effect  of  their  hostilities,  especially  in  the  divisions  and  iiatreds 
of  those  who  professed  the  same  creeds.  In  the  times  of  Roman  persecution  the 
Jews  had  flocked  there  for  security,  and  all  sorts  of  Christians  had  fled  for  the 
same  protection,  where  they  conid  cherish  and  broach  their  own  views  without  fear. 
Of  course,  in  this  promiscuous  iuterblending,  all  kinds  of  errors  mixed  themselves 
with  truth,  until  there  came  a  general  decay  of  first  principles.  The  e}x>ch  was 
specially  turbulent.  New  kingdoms  were  springing  up  out  of  the  vast  wrecks  of 
the  Empire  and  in  their  seething  jealousies  Arabia,  which  was  rising  into  impor- 
timce,  only  required  a  leader  to  make  her  formidable*  In  a  word,  he  wouhl  be  a 
great  artist,  whose  pen  could  draw  a  picture  so  black  as  to  exaggerate  the  feiirfnl 
state  of  things  in  this  age  of  usurpation,  fraud  and  error,  which  inflicted  its  due  pen- 
alty in  a  dark  and  endless  variety  of  evils, 

Mohammed  was  highly  gifted  by  nature.  He  was  graceful  in  person  and 
manners,  rising  superior  to  many  of  his  countrymen  in  his  genius,  and  highly  en* 
thusiastic.  In  very  early  life  his  powerful  mind  grasped  the  great  influence  of 
religion  over  mankind,  an  idea  wliicli  drew  him  into  deep  religious  contemplation, 
and  rendered  hini  affable  to  the  weak  and  deferential  to  the  powerful,  Wluit  his 
original  notions  were  in  framing  a  new  religion,  whether  enthusiasm  or  hypocrisy 
predominated,  is  a  secret  left  with  God.  But  for  years  he  affected  an  almost  total 
exclusion  from  the  world,  and  was  ready  to  burst  upon  it  w^ith  his  new  revelations 
just  after  the  Emi>eror  Phocas  had  conferred  upon  Gregory  the  Great  the  title  of 
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Universal  Pastor.  Phocas  liad  murdered  his  predecessor,  Maurice,  in  order  to  take 
the  crown,  and  he  desired  to  prop  up  hi.s  throne  by  the  support  of  the  Church. 
Gi-egory  had  passed  through  a  long,  fiery  contest  for  this  supremacy  in  the  Church, 
and  so  he  sanctioned  the  usurper  and  received  his  reward.  But  dying  at  that  junet- 
ure,  Boniface  took  tlie  title,  A.  D.  0(n3,  while  tlie  Arabian  prophet  really  opened 
his  pnhhc  mission  in  609^a  remarkable  coincidence.  The  many  sects  of  his  own 
home  oj>ened  to  him  a  wide  field  for  his  joint-political  and  religious  experiment* 
The  first  idea  whicli  seized  his  mind  was  that  tlie  doetriue  of  the  IJnitv  of  Gud  was 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  This  one  great  truth  was  common  to  Jews,  Christians  and 
Arabs.  But  pagan  polytheists  amongst  them  contmdicted  tliis  doctrine ;  and  by 
gratuitous  assertion  lie  accused  the  Jews  of  holding  a  plurality  of  gods  by  believing 
in  Ezra  as  tbe  son  of  God ;  and  accused  the  Christians  of  the  same  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  By  this  artifice  he  made  hinj^elf  the  apostle  of  the  tenet  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  and  used  it  to  prove  his  own  legation  from  Go<L 
H  In  that  gloomy  cave  at  Mount  Ilara,  near  Meccin,  he  nuide  this  fundamental 
article  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  corner-stone  of  Ids  new  system.  He  was 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  framing  an  entirely  new  religion,  or  of  grafting  new 
notions  of  his  own  into  the  credibility  of  t!u>se  ah-eady  existing.  In  this  laboratory, 
therefore,  he  tampered  with  Christianity  and  Judaism^  mixing  certain  elements  of 
these  weighty  and  ancient  faiths  with  a  curious  compound  of  pagan  superstitions. 
The  admixture  under  his  weird  alchemy  came  forth  an  eclectic  faith  from  genuine, 
spurious  and  apocryphal  writings,  the  Bible,  tlie  pagan  traditions  and  the  reveries 
of  the  Talmud.  What  did  not  suit  his  purpose  he  threw  aside,  and  studiously  aeeom- 
modated  his  teachings  to  the  preconceptions  of  all  sects,  yet  directly  imitating  none. 
For  the  Jew  he  recognized  the  divine  authority  of  Moses;  for  the  Christian  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus;  and  for  the  pagan  he  tolerated  all  his  imposing  eerenumies. 
He  opened  his  mission  with  tact  and  sagacity,  showing  that  he  read  the  popular 
mind.  He  appealed  directly  to  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  his  countrymen ; 
declaring  himself  a  delegate  from  God  to  supplement  what  Moses  and  Christ  had  left 

■unfinished,  by  improving  their  work,  supplying  their  deticiencies,  chasing  forever 
the  book  of  prophecy  and  thus  clothing  the  new  revelation  with  an  air  of  progress. 
His  sagacious  penetration  employed  all  these  in  the  best  way  to  promote  his  ambition. 
His  largest  elements,  therefore,  were  taken  from  Moses  and  Christ,  as  he  depended 
on  them  for  his  vivifying  jmnciple  to  be  cast  into  the  doll  and  inert  mass,  and  to 
give  it  plausibility  and  consistency.  Tins  \vi\»  liis  passport  botli  to  Jewish  and 
Christian  confidence,  and  shows  his  superior  skill  to  use  the  most  powerful  auxili- 
jlries  in  his  politic  cause.  Then  he  bent  the  sword  around  the  motley  mass  to  bind 
it  together.  This  laid  bare  his  design  on  the  State,  while  the  Koran  interpreted 
is  purpose  on  the  Church.  This  singular  piece  of  com  position >  the  Koran,  is 
xYovra  together  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  after  the  general  order  of  Eastern 
writing.     Yet  it  possesses  great  copiousness  ;  it  is  full  of  natural,  vivid  imagery,  is 
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elegant  in  cadence,  and  wealthy  in  rhythm.  Indeed,  the  Mussulman  ia  pmnd  of 
what  he  calls  its  inimitable  sublimity,  and  avows  that  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be 
translated  oat  of  the  Arabic  into  any  other  tongue. 

The  Arabians  were  also  proud  of  theh^  descent  from  Ishmael,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  temple,  which,  Muhiiinmed  told  tliem,  angele  \md  built  for  Abraham,  after 
the  piittera  of  that  built  for  Adam  in  Paradiae,  and  that  Ishmael  and  Abraham  both 
worshiped  there*  Hence,  he  was  sent  to  save  his  countrymen  from  that  idolatry 
which  adored  the  stars  which  tloated  over  its  venerable  walls.  But  he  appealed 
only  to  tbcir  pride,  their  blind  prejudices  and  quenchless  passions.  H^  gave  them 
a  political  religion  on  a  level  with  their  sensual  lives,  TheJ?e  was  no  mystery  in  it 
for  their  reason  to  grapple  with  or  for  theij*  faith  to  fathom,  no  discipline  to  keep 
their  depraved  appetites  in  ^eck,  no  pride  to  be  mortified  and  no  sacrifices  imposed 
for  the  blessing  of  others.  Tlicn  he  threw  iuto  it  t!ie  martial  element.  Tliere  were 
new  laurels  to  conquer,  new  lields  of  slaugliter  for  tierceness  and  rapine  to  flood  and 
new  provinces  to  possess.  In  order  to  fire  tlieir  zeal  he  declared  the  divine  patience 
exhausted,  and  that  every  monument  of  idolatry  niuet  be  destroyed  by  the  sword. 
Thus  all  things  favored  his  plan,  and  the  Church  was  to  reap  the  terrible  hai'vest 
which  she  had  sown.  Yet  there  was  not  light  enough  left  to  penetrate  the  bosom 
of  his  odious  system ;  not  piety  enough  to  exhibit  a  Christian  superiority  to  the  im- 
position. In  fact,  he  urged  it  upon  his  countrymen  as  a  better  practical  religion 
than  any  that  then  existed,  and  there  was  little  in  the  spirit  or  conscience  of  the 
so-called  Christian  Church  to  contnulict  him. 

Padijcian  history  has  come  to  us  mainly  through  the  persecutors  of  the  Pauli- 
eians,  and  it  scarcely  has  its  parallel  for  calumny  in  the  annals  of  the  centuries. 
They  have  always  been  coupled  with  the  Manichteans,  and  nothing  has  been  too 
base  to  s>ay  of  them.  Bossuet  and  Bowers  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
calumny,  but  Bowers  has  been  efifectually  answered  by  the  learned  Lardner.  With 
his  characteristic  narrowness  of  all  ivliom  he  dislikes,  Bossuet  says  of  them :  '  This 
so  hidden  a  sect,  so  abominable,  so  full  of  seduction,  of  superstition  and  hyjx^crisy, 
notwithstanding  iin]>crial  laws  which  condemned  its  followers  to  death,  yet  main- 
tained and  diffused  itself/*  Tliis  is  his  usual  style  of  treating  the  sober  facts  of 
history,  hence  so  collected  a  pen  as  Buckle's  charges  him  with  an  'audacious 
attempt  to  degrade  history,^  as  'a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped,' 
who  could  *  willingly  submit  to  a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity^  of  which  in  our  day  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be  ashamed.'  Fene- 
lon  Wiis  a  lovely  spirit  and  almost  adored  Bossuet,  meeting  in  return  little  but 
taunt  and  scorn.  In  his  noble  book  defending  Madame  Guyon,  he  had  ventured 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  him  on  a  single  point,  whereupon  Bossuet  arrogantly  sent 
a  charge  of  heresy  to  Home  in  1097  against  liis  gentle  fellow-bishop.  True,  Lom'& 
XIV.  had  trusted  him  with  great  responsibilities,  but  the  good  man  was  compelled  t« 
sign  a  recantation  on  pain  of  death — an  act  which  Bishop  Burnet  treats  with 
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'^terapt  ^    Mosheim  esteems  him  us  lightly  as  Buckle  m  a  liistoriao,  saying :  *  This 
writer  certainly  did   not  go  to  the  sources,  and  being  inHueoced  by  puily  ^eal,  he 

■  was  willing  to  make  mistakes."  ^    Neither  Jortin  nor  Fleury  trust  him  where  points 

'      of  orthodoxy  or  Church  authority  are  concerned. 

The  older  writers  cherished  a  singular  inveteracy  against  the  Manichieans  as, 
if  they  were  fiends  incarnate.     Ensebius  denounces  Manes  as  a  *  barbarian/  a  '  oiad-^ 

Btuan,'  *  diabolical  and  furious,'  and  otherwise  speaks  so  unguardedly  that  the  discreet 
Lardner  says  of  the  great  historian  in  this  case,  he  'appears  out  of  humor  and 
scarce  master  of  himself.'  Without  doubt,  the  system  of  Manes  was  abstruse,  intri- 
cate and  subtile,  therefore  it  must  be  examined  with  the  more  care.  It  was  a  piece 
of  mystic  theology  and  cold-blooded  reasoning  which  brought  the  theories  of  the 

^Gnotetic  to  a  point  of  logical  extravagance,  and  mingled  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi 
with  those  of  Christ.  It  allied  with  it  little  superstition,  but  aiming  at  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy,  it  was  as  cold  as  ice ;  this  alone  put  it  beyond  the  grasp  of  a 
fiery  spirit  like  Bossuet,  and  he  confounded  the  Paulicians  with  the  Manichixians, 
principally  because  he  implicitly  trusted  their  two  enemies,  Photius  and  Sicnlus,the 
authors  who  have  sent  their  names  down  from  the  ninth  century  on  a  tide  of  acrid 
invective,  Arnold  of  (.Termauy,  Beausobre  and  Lardner  have  honored  themselves 
and  the  subject  with  sedate  investigation  and  judicial  amdor,  and  have  set  right 
many  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  Piiotius  and  Siculus.  Let  us  ex* 
amine  the  competency  of  these  two  witnesses.  Who  were  they  and  to  what  did 
they  testify  ? 

Photius  possesi^ed  gmat   ability,  but  he  was  an  interested  party  in  his  own 

I  evidence,  and  we  may  fairly  question  how  far  he  is  entitled  to  absolute  ci-edence. 
As  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  no  one  was  more  interested  than  he  in  crusliing  the 
Paulicians.     He  was  a   layman,  a   great    diplomat,  and  headed  one  of  the    most 
scandalous  dissensions  of  his  times.     In  five  days  he  hurried  himself  through  the 
five  necessary  orders,  to  become  Patriarch  on    the  sixth  day,   thrusting  himself 
into  the  place  of  Ignatiusj  son  of  Michael  I,,  a  man  of  blameless  character,  who 
was  deposed   because  he  refused  the  put  the  Empress  out  of  the  way  of  plotting 
Bardae  by  forcing  her  into  a  nunnery.     But  Pope  Nicohis  L,  by  the   advice  of  a 
Isynod  held  at  Rome,  deposed   Photius  as  an  usurper,  A.  D.  862.     In  turn,  Photius 
[excommunicated  the  pope,  but  Gass  says  that  anotlier  synod  deposed  Photius  in 
as  *  a  liar,  adulterer,  parricide  and  heretic.'     lie  was  restored  to  the  patriarchate 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  but  Wiis  degraded  and  banished  by  the  Emj>eror  Leo  in 
886  for  political  intrigue  and  embezzlement  of  the   public  money.      This  is  the 
chief  Witness  on  whose  word  the  Paulicians  are  condemned. 
K         Peter  Sieulns  is  not  so  well-known  ;  but  he  was  a  nobleman  under  Basil  when 
^*that  emperor  drifted  into  a  war  with  the   Paulicians.     He  was  sent  to  Fabrica,  a 
I*aulician  town,  to  negotiate  an  exeltange  of  prisoners,  remaining  there  from  seven 
to  nine  months  under  restmint,  within  an  enemy *s  lines  by  sufferance.     After  this, 
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he  pretends  to  write  their  history  as  a  sect*  But  tliev  were  6plit  up  into  several 
Beets,  and  how  could  he  learn  the  history  of  them  all  in  that  place  and  time?  They 
were  scattered,  according  to  Gibbon^  *  tliroiigh  all  the  regions  of  Pontos  and  Cappa- 
docia,'  and  made  up  of  *  tbe  retnnant  of  the  Gnostic  aeets,'  with  many  converted 
Catholics,  and  '  those  of  the  rehgion  of  Zoroaster/  This  was  the  training  he  received 
for  writing  a  history  of  the  Panlieians^  under  the  absurd  notion  that  they  were  fol- 
lowers of  Manes.  Gass  remarks  that  Photins  wrote  his  book  before  A.D.  867,  and 
Sicnhis  wrote  his  after  808,  the  latter  having  a  'curious  resemblance'  to  the  former, 
from  which  Siculus  *  borrowed/  Gibbon  charges  him  with  *  much  prejudice  and  pajs- 
Bion'  in  defining  *the  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulieians/  Now,  on  common  legal 
principles,  what  is  the  value  of  these  two  witnesses?  Had  they  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  which  they  deposed  J  Were  they  disintei-ested  and  unbiased?  And 
did  their  testimony  harmonize'^  On  the  lirst  of  these  questions  we  have  scant 
knowledge.  As  to  the  seeoud,  no  more  partial  witnesses  eonld  be  chosen,  one  being 
patriarch  of  that  religion  which  the  Paulicians  opposed,  the  other  embassador  to 
a  prince  who  was  seeking  their  lives.  And  as  to  the  third,  their  testimony  conflicts 
in  many  points,  and  hears  the  marks  of  ill-wiil.  They  o|  enly  take  the  place  of 
accusers  rather  than  of  witnesses,  and  treat  them  as  enemies  whom  they  would 
destroy,  Photius  makes  no  attempt  to  disgnise  his  hatred,  but  bluntly  titles  his 
book  'against'  them.  Then,  Siculus  is  so  violent  in  his  denunciation  that  he  spends 
his  strengtli  and  space  in  scorning  what  they  denied,  rather  than  in  stating  what 
ttiey  held,  his  deepest  grievance  being,  that  they  rejected  so  much  that  he  avowed. 
The  wiiole  animns  of  their  design  and  drift  is  seen  in  their  unbhishing  effort  to 
stigmatize  them  as  Manichaeans. 

Tlie  Paoliciaris  themselves  certainly  should  have  known  what  they  were,  and 
both  these  witnesses  explicitly  state  that  they  repelled  this  charge  with  great  spirit. 
But  what  difference  did  that  make  with  these  nialigners?  So  long  as  they  could  be- 
foul their  fame  by  that  odious  brand,  they  pinned  the  charge  to  them  as  if  it  were 
tnie.  Gibbon  states  that  the  Paulicians  disclaimed  *  the  theology  of  Manes,  and 
the  authors  of  the  kindred  heresies,  and  the  thirty  generations*  or  seons,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine.  The  Paulicians  sincerely 
condemned  the  memory  and  the  opinions  of  the  Manicbsean  sectj  and  complained 
of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  Christ.^  ^  All  through,  tliese  witnesses  judged  them  by  a  false 
Btaiului'd  of  their  own  raising,  while  the  Paulicians  are  allowed  no  counter  evidence 
nor  cross-examination,  nothing  but  denial  and  protest.  Photius  pretended  fair  play 
when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  '  Contra  Manichieos'  in  one  book,  without  telling 
what  they  di^l  believe;  and  then,  on  a  false  assumption,  followed  that  by  three 
others  to  confute  them  as  though  they  were  disciples  of  Manes.  Mosheim  protests 
against  such  a  bare-faced  abuse  when  he  says  of  tlie  Paulicians:  *  They  declared- 
their  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doctrine,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  gen. 


nine  Manichaeans,  although  they  might  hold  some  doctrines  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  that  sect.  * 

I  There  were  different  classes  of  Manichaeans  as  well  vlb  PauHcianB,  but  Photiue 
mnd  Siculas  lump  them  eii  f/ia^se  and  convict  themselves  aguiD  and  again  of  mis- 
yepi'esentation  lu  mattei's  of  public  notoriety.  They  were  much  like  Augustine, 
•who  for  nine  years  had  been  a  zealous  Manichtean,  and  whose  loudest  complaint 
against  them  afterward  was  that  they  laughed  at  Catholic  credulity  and  mocked  at 
it.s  authority,  setting  up  reason  against  these,  as  well  they  might,  Photius  and 
^^Siculus  weaken  themselves  by  that  silence  which  shows  that  tbey  did  not  tell  the 
l^whole  truthj  as  well  as  rendei-s  it  doubtful  whether  they  told  notliiirg  but  the 
truth.     We  find  such  contradictions  as  these  in  their  testimouy.     They  admit  that 

IConstantine,  the  leader  of  the  Pauliciaus,  received  the  New  Testaoient  as  his 
inspired  guide,  and  cited  it  to  prove  his  tenets,  and  then  charge  him  with  claiming  to 
epeak  by  the  Holy  Spirit  They  fail  to  charge  him  with  teaching  any  new  doctrine, 
but  allege  that  he  pretended  to  speak  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  charge  him  with 

I  borrowing  Ids  doctrines  from  the  Scythian,  Pythagoras,  and  other  pagan  teachers ! 
They  contemn  him  for  professing  to  l>e  the  very  power  of  God,  but  fail  to  sliow  that 
be  ever  attempted  miracles !  They  ridicule  the  Paulicians  as  an  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion, then  sneer  at  them  because  they  gave  the  Scriptures  to  every  body,  because 
■rtliey  had  no  priests,  and  because,  instead  of  listening  to  the  ravings  of  their  inspired 
leader,  they  read  the  Scriptures  publicly !  They  charge  them  with  dissolute  lives, 
with  gluttony  and  obBceoity  at  their  festivals;  and  iti  the  same  breath  tell  us  that 
they  studiously  married,  drank  no  wine  and  ate  no  flesh !  They  taught  that  they 
might  eat  fruit,  herbs,  bread,  but  neither  eggs  nor  fish.  In  other  tilings  they 
discredit  their  whole  testimony  under  the  i>rdinary  rules  which  govern  evidence. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  true  history  of  the  Paulicians  is  this.  They  first 
appeared  about  A.D.  660,  and  on  this  wise.  Conetantine,  a  young  Armenian  and 
a  Manichsean^  sheltered  a  Christian  deacon  who  was  flying  from  Moharatnedan 
captivity  in  Syria.  Grateful  for  his  hospitality,  the  deacon  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  FiJiir  Gospels  and  Paul's  Epistles,  These  the  youth  prized  as  a  new  treasure 
from  God,     Gibbon  gays: 

^F  '  These  books  became  the  measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith  ;  and 
the  Catholics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that  liis  text  was  genuine 
and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and 
character  of  St  Paul.  The  name  of  the  Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from 
me  unknown  and  domestic  teacher;  but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried  in  their 

iffinity  to  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles In  the  Gospels  and  the  E|*istles  of 

St.  Paul,  his  faitnfiil  follower  investigated  the  creed  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  and, 
wliat^ver  may  be  the  success,  a  Protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  the 
inquiry,' 

HiHe  then  affirms  that  the  Paulicians  respected  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistles  of 
^cter  and  the  teacliings  of  Manes. 
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It  ifi  hard  to  obtain  their  full  ci^ed*     Sicnlus  blegses  'the  divine  and  orthodox 

Emperorsv  beenuBe  they  coniniitted  their  books  to  tlie  flanieSj  '  and  if  auy  person  be 
found  to  have  secreted  Hiein,  lie  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  goods  confiscated.* 
Beansobre  states  that  tiiey  agreed  but  little  with  the  Manicha&ant*,  gave  the  Scriptures 
to  all,  even  women,  and  treated  the  worahip  of  crosses,  images,  relics  and  Mary  with 
contempt.  Like  the  Friends,  they  had  no  order  of  clergy  or  pastors,  but  held  their 
ai?seniblie8  as  a  universal  prietsfhofxl,  having  no  eouneilB^  synods  or  association ;  or, 
as  Gibbon  expresses  it,  their  *  teaclierB  were  distinguished  only  by  their  scriptural 
names,  by  the  modest  title  of  fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their 
zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at  least  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honors  of 
the  Catholic  prelacy  ;  such  anti-Chrititian  pride  they  bitterly  censured,  and  even  the 
rank  of  elder  or  presbyter  was  condemned/  They  rejected  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary,  but  believed  that  she  gave  birth  to  the  body  of  Jesus  precisely  as  its  form 
came  from  heaven.  For  these  reasons  tliey  could  not  live  in  the  Gi'eek  Church,  nor 
could  they  he  Maniclueans,  believing  and  practicing  as  they  did,  neither  w^em  they 
Baptists, 

In  regard  to  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  Neander  says  that  they  rejected  '  The 
outward  celebration  of  the  sacraments ; '  and  Gibbon,  that  *  In  the  practice,  or  at  least 
in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments,  the  Paulieians  were  inclined  to  abolisli  all  visible 
objects  of  woiisliip,  and  the  words  of  the  Gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  bap- 
tism and  communion  of  the  faithful/  By  which  is  clearly  meant,  that  they  neither 
used  the  elements  of  water  in  baptism,  nor  of  bi-ead  and  wine  in  the  Stipper,  They 
believed  in  a  Imptism  known  as  the  Coosolamentum  or  baptiBUi  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  administered  by  laying  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  head  of  the  candidate, 
accompanied  with  prayer.  As  to  the  Supper^  they  fed  on  Christ  only  by  faith  in  the 
heart,  regarding  this  as  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  In  a  word,  on  the  ordinances 
they  were  in  suiistance  Quakers.  In  this,  again,  they  differed  from  the  Manichjeatis, 
who  both  administered  water  baptism  and  the  Supper,  in  the  use  of  the  proper  ele- 
ments, as  is  seen  in  the  dispute  of  Felix  with  Augustine,  and  tlie  accnsations  against 
them  of  Leo  the  Great ;  though  Beausobre  surmises  that  they  used  water  instead  of 
wine  at  the  Supper,  because  of  their  known  abstinence  from  wine.  The  simple  fact 
appears  to  be,  tliat  they  became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
nonsense  which  the  Catholics  threw  about  baptism,  making  it  regeneration  defacto^ 
and  with  the  ridiculous  abomination  of  transubstantiation,  that  they  rejected  both, 
by  swinging  to  the  other  extreme.  And  no  wonder.  Clearly  enough,  they  were 
Reformed  Manichoeans,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  nibbishly  tCvachings  of  the  times 
all  around,  and  were  groping  their  w^ay  back  to  primitive  truth  as  best  they  could, 
with  the  little  light  that  they  possessed.  They  were  terribly  troubled  with  Gnos- 
ticism  and  Oriental  Magism,  as  'were  most  of  the  Christians  of  their  day,  and  were> 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  speculations  as  to  tlie  nature  of  God,  the  origin  of  matter,  it 
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relations  to  moral  and  physical  evil ;  and  so  were  poor  specimens  of  Clirietians  any 
way,  when  measured  after  the  full  order  of  the  Gospel,  But  the  Christian  world 
at  that  time  afforded  nothing  better.  Dr.  Seniler  accords  them  more  correct  ideas 
of  godliness,  worship  and  Church  government  than  the  Catholics  of  that  time,  and 
these  virtues  drew  upon  them  more  persecution  from  the  hierarchy  than  their  doc- 
trinal views.  Besides,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  germ  of  a  great  movement  in 
the  right  direction  was  lodged  in  titeni,  which,  finally,  lud  to  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

As  best  they  could,  they  were  trying  to  get  at  the  Bil>le  and  to  follow  its 
light.    Wolff,  the  Editor  of  'Photius,'  speaks  of  them  as  mightily  affecting  Apos- 
tolical things,  because  they  changed  their  surnamea  to  scriptural  names,  as  Tlmotliy, 
Titus  and  Sylvanue,  and  called  themselves  'Christians,'  as  if  Catholics  were  Roman 
and  heathen ;  they   also   designated    their   Churches   by   New   Testament  titles,  as 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  aiul  the  like.     All  this  was  of  little  account,  but  the  future 
showed  tliat  tliis  love  of  the  Bible  grew  with  tbem,  for  Sicnlus  tells  us  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Sergius  one  of  their  most  successful  defenders  was  converted  to  their 
views,  about  810.     A  Baulieian  woman  asked  him  :  '  Wliy  do  you  not  read  the  holy 
Gospels  ? '  He  replied,  *  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  laymen,  but  only  for  the  priests.'    She 
pressed  him  to  the  privilege,  declaring  that  God  desired  all  to  be  saved,  and  showed 
him  his  right  to  the  Scriptures,  as  a  good  Quakeress  or  Baptist  woman  might;  and 
being  converted,  he  stirred  Western  Asia  for  more  than  a  gcjieration  and  brought 
nameless  thousands  to  Christ. 
^k        It  may  be  well  to  say,  in  closing,  that  some  think  the  eonvei-sion  of  young  Con- 
^btantine  a  mere  revival  of  this  sect.     Mosheim  finds  its  origin  in  two  l)rothei*s,  Paul 
^and  John,  natives  of  Samasoto,  and  Photinsin  another  Paul,  wlio  lived  under  the  reign 
of  Justinian  IL     Several  state   that  this  sect  had  Ijeeu  treated  with  great  rigor  in  a 
number  of  imperial  edicts,  and  had  almost  disappeared  when  Constantine  revived  it, 
Konly  to  be  treated  with  greater  barbarities.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  preached  liis  doc- 
trines with  all  his  might  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  imd  they  spread  wide  and  fast, 
shaking  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  reaching  to  the  Euphrates,     fc^uch  vast  immhers 
of  Catholics  were  converted,  that  the  Emperor  sent  Simeon,  one  of  his  otficeis,  witli 
a  military  force  to  Cibossa,  to  bring  the  guilty  preacher  to  justice.     Gibbon  touch- 
ingly  descril>e8  the  scene,  when  he  says :  *  By  a  refinement  of  cnieltj,  they  placed 
^_  the  iinfortainate  man  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the  price 
^fof  their  pardon  and  the  proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spirituul  father. 
They  tumed  aside  from  the  impious  office;  the  stones  dropped  from  their  filial 
hands,  and  of  the  whole  numl>er,  only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David, 
_5yg  he  is  styled  by  the  Catholics,  who  boklly  overthrew   the  giant  of  heresy.     This 
^■ipostatc,  Justus  by  name,  again  deceived    and  betrayed    his  unsuspecting  hretli- 
^Ven,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the  acts  of  St,  Psinl  may  he  found  in  the  conversion 
Cif  Simeon;  like  the  Apostle,  he  embraced  tlie  doctrine  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
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l^ei'secute,  renouncing  his  honors  and  fortunes,  and  acquii-ed  amongst  the  Paulicians 
the  faiiie  of  a  missionary  and  a  martyr/ 

But,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  word  of  God  grew  more  and  more,  and  so 
prevailed.  Such  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  uf  the  Eafitern  Church  itself  that 
Leo  leauricus  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict,  A.  D.  726,  prohibiting  the  w^orsbip  of 
images;  and  in  754  his  son  c-alled  a  council  of  three  hundred  and  thiity-eight 
bishops,  who  condenmed  not  only  tlieir  wor^sliip  but  their  use.  The  result  wiis  that 
tlie  Churches  were  cleared  of  images,  and  pictures  of  llie  cruciiSxion  only  were  left, 
the  images  being  publicly  burned.  The  Roman  Pontiff  resented  this,  and  civil  war 
followed,  with  all  sorts  of  complications  between  the  rulers,  both  of  Church  and  State. 
Under  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  their  religious  libert}^  and  privileges  ha<l  been 
restored.  But  pei'secution  broke  out  afresli  under  Michael  Caropalatus  and  Leo 
the  Armenian.  Then  their  endurance  failed.  They  rebelled,  slew  the  tyrannical 
Bishop  of  Neo-Cesanea,  with  the  Emperor,  magistrates  and  judges,  and  took  itjf  uge 
with  the  Saracens.  But  one  j>ersecution  followed  another  until  the  Paulicians  alhed 
themselves  with  the  Mussulmans  to  save  their  people  from  total  extermination.  The 
Empress  Tlicodora  issued  a  fresh  edict  against  them,  and  between  A.  D.  832 
and  846  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  wei^  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  Infuriated  with  their  persecutors,  they  took  up  arms  in  selfniefense,  and 
the  contest  continued  in  one  shape  or  another  until,  in  073,  large  numbers  of  them 
were  tratjsported  to  Philippopolis,  south  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  in  what  is  now 
called  Bulgaria,  Vov  more  than  a  century  the  Paulicians  stood  with  unshaken  for- 
titude, which  the  sword  was  unable  to  suppress.  Like  men,  they  defended  their 
rights  to  home,  religicm  and  liberty  under  the  holy  sanctions  of  rebellion  against 
intolerable  tyranny.  And  now  they  were  accorded  full  religious  freedom  in  their 
transportation,  on  condition  that  they  would  guard  the  borders  against  the  pagang. 
But  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  Greeks  continued  till  the  twelfth  century. 
Alexius  Conmenus  put  forth  some  kind  efforts  to  reclaim  them,  but  failed,  and  they 
finally  took  refuge  in  Europe,  where  we  sliall  meet  them  again  amongst  the  Albi- 
genses.  Anna  Comnena  tells  the  sad  story  in  her  great  historical  work.  ®  God 
wa^ught  mighty  things  through  the  Paulicians. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Philoxemian  (Syraic)  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  was  produced  by  the  Bishop  of  Ilierapolis,  who  was  a  thorough  opponent 
of  image  worship.  He  was  denounced  as  a  Maniehtean,  and  the  Emperor  Justin 
banished  him  into  Thrace,  where  his  enemies  murdered  him.  In  translating  the  word 
haptizo  he  used  the  word  ^  amad,'  immerse,  as  it  was  used  in  the  Peshito.  Mar  Abba 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac  about  the  same  time.  The  Arabic  version 
was  made  in  the  seventh  century,  and  employs  two  words  for  this  purpose,  ^ arnadu^ 
and  ^t^almghiiy  both  of  w^hich  give  the  sense  of  immerse  and  are  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  version.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  this  period  originated  th^s 
practice  of  obliterating  the  manuscript  text  of  Scripture  from  the  face  of  vellum  o  :■ 


^ 
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parchment  by  some  chemical  process,  bj  boih'ng,  or  the  use  of  quick-lime.     As  this 

as  done  for  gain  in  sale,  the  Coaiidl  of  Trullo,  in  canon  Ixviii,  forbade  the  practice 

on  pain  of  excoiuinunication. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  eighth  century  the 
word  of  God  shone  here  and  there  as  in  a  dark 
place.  The  Peiieic  Yei*sion,  as  now  known,  came 
into  existence,  rendering  the  words  relating  to 
baptism  by  the  terms  shtidan^  ^huyidan^  or  wash* 
Brit  ia  its  inHuence  upon  modern  Christianity,  we 
lave  the  mucli  iriore  important  translation  of 
the  four  Gospels  into  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
Saxons  from  Northern  Germany  and  the  Angles 
from  Denmark,  who  emigrated  to  Britain  A.  D. 
449,  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,  which 
in  process  of  time  blended  and  became  known 
Anglo-Saxon  in  England;  for  the  Angles 
ve  their  own  name  to  their  new  home,  En- 
gle-land.     This  work  was  executed  by  that  great 


xon,  the  Venerable  Bede,   w4io  almost  with 
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Is   last   breatli    dictated    to    his   amannensis   the    closing   words   of    John's   Gos- 

Ipeh      Lewis   mentions    a   very  ancient   version    of    the   four   Gospels   in   the  old 
Saxon,  said  to  be  made  by  one  Alfred  a  priest  as  early  as  the  year  680,  but  it  is 
lost.     Two  days  before  Bede's  death  he  was  taken   suddenly  ill;  he  bix*athed  with 
ll^eat  diffieulty  and  his  feet  l)egan   to  swelK     He  undei-stocKl  what  this  meant,  and 
dictated  all  the  day  long,  saying:  *  Make  haste,  I   know  not  how  long  I  t-lmll  hold 
•out ;  my  Maker  may  take  me  away  very  soon/     His  scribe  remarked,  *  There  is 
^^t  one  chapter  more/     The  man  of  God  replied,  '  It  is  easy ;  take  your  pen,  dip  it 
'0  inlc  and   write  as  fast  as  you  can/      He  did  so,  and  coming  to  the  end  of 
^^   chapter,  said  :  *  Master,  but  one  sentence  is  w\iuting.**     *  Write  it  quickly,'   said 
*^^*ing    translaton      *  It   is    done,'    cried    the   aniannensis/     'Thou    hast    well 
tlie  truth/    rejoined  the    gasping    bishop,    '  it  is  iinished.      Hold   my    head 
t,liy  hands ;  let  me  sit  on  the   holy  spot  \vhere  I   have  so  often  prayed,  and  I 
^Tivoke  my  Father/     Wlien  plai*cd  on  the  pavement  of  his  cell,  he  sung  ^  Glory 
^^^^   the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit/     And  as  the  word  '  Spirit  * 
*^T-^^d  from  his  lips  lie  breathed  his  sonl  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus  before  the  ink 
*^^  last  chapter  of  John  wtis  fairly  dry. 

-tie  rendered  his  work  faithfully.     The  w^ords  used  by  him  to  express  tlie  Chris- 

^^X"dinance  of  bapttsiii  wqtc  dt/p/muj /ffUiiin  f  that  is,  dip,  cleanse,     TJicre  an* 

J        ^    MSS.  copies  of  the  Saxon  Gospels,  and  in  cases  w^hich  relate  to  this  rite,  difjmn, 

^^^ccn  and  fullian  are  used,  the  last  word  meaning  to  tohiien  ;  probably  having 
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**^Tice  to  the  idea  of  regeneration,  as  the  effect  of  the  dipping.     There  is  no 
17 
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possibility  of  mistaking  what  he  means  when  he  uses  ^  dyppan^  as  the  translation  of 
haptizo  in  Matt,  iii,  11,  and  xxviii,  19 ;  for,  in  describing  the  rite  as  Jesus  received 
it  in  the  depths  of  Jordan,  he  says,  of  that  spot  in  the  eighth  century :  *  In  the 
place  where  our  Lord  was  baptized  stands  a  wooden  crpss  as  high  as  a  man's  neck, 
and  sometimes  covered  by  the  water.  From  it  to  the  farther,  that  is,  the  eastern, 
bank,  is  a  sling's  cast ;  and  on  the  nearer  bank  is  a  large  monastery  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  standing  on  a  rising  ground,  and  famous  for  a  very  handsome  church,  from 
which  they  descend  to  the  cross  by  a  bridge  supported  on  arches,  to  offer  up  their 
prayers.  In  the  farther  part  of  the  river  is  a  quadrangular  church,  supported  on 
four  stone  arches,  covered  with  burnt  tiles,  where  our  Lord's  clothes  are  said  to  have 
been  kept  while  he  was  baptized.'  ^^ 

The  ninth  century  gave  Alfred  to  England,  a  prince  who  ranked  with  Charle- 
magne in  ability,  but  was  much  his  superior  in  gentleness  and  godliness.  Under 
the  influence  of  Alcuin  his  instructor,  the  great  Emperor  unwittingly  prepared  the 
Saxons  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  thus  made  Germany — the  fruitful  soil  in  which 
Baptist  principles  afterward  flourished.  Alfred,  stimulated  by  the  affection  of 
Judith  his  step-mother,  first  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  then  a  love  for 
Christ.  He  gave  the  English  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  said  of  them  :  '  It  is 
just  that  they  should  ever  remain  free  as  their  own  thoughts.'  But  his  great  love 
for  them  is  seen  in  his  Christ-like  design  to  give  them  the  Bible  iji  their  mother 
tongue.  The  old  Chronicle  of  Ely  says  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  this  is 
doubted ;  it  is  more  likely  that  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  the  exact  fact  when 
he  tells  us  that  Alfred  began  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  with  his  own  hands,  but 
left  it  unfinished,  for  he  died  at  fifty-two.  Still,  Boston  of  Bury  states  that  '  he 
translated  the  whole  of  the  Testament  into  the  English  tongue.'  Spelman  thinks 
the  same,  and  that  he  had  commenced  the  Psalms  when  death  stopped  his  work. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  did  one  or  both  these  forms  of  work,  and  was  the  first 
layman  who  made  such  an  attempt. 


CHAPTER   VIL 


BAPTISM    AND    BAPTISTERIES    IN    THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 

THE  Einpemr  Justin  cruehed  out  the  last  right  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
baptiera  in  the  sixth  century,  by  making  it  a  special  subject  of  civil  legiB- 
lation.  He  issned  an  edict  conimandiug  all  unbaptized  purents  to  present  themselves 
and  their  children  for  liaptisni  at  once.  Leo  III.  itisucd  another  edict,  A.  D.  723, 
demanding  the  forcible  buptisni  of  the  Jews  and  Montanistj?.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  the  baptism  of  infants  was  turned  to  gain,  in  the  Bha|>e  of  fees  paid 
for  it6  administration ;  but  the  charges 
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soon  became  so  enormous  that  tlie  poor 
1^ could  not  pay  them,  yet,  lest  their  chil- 
iren  should  die  unsaved,  the  frightened 
parents  strained  every  nerve  to  get  them 
baptized.  A  few,  and  but  a  few^  op- 
posed these  outrages.  Stokes  mentions 
Adrianns,  a  pastor  at  Coruith,  wlio  not 
only  refused  to  baptize  infants,  but  cast 

•  his  influence  against  the  pi*aetice;    for 


which  Gregory  accused  him  to  John  of 
Larissa  of  the  cririie  of  turm*ng  young 

I  children  away  from  Viaptism  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  l>e  lost.* 
As   slio^^ing    the  religion??  gi^eed   of 
the  times,  it  may  be  said  here  in  pass- 
ing, that  both  in  France  and  Spain  the 
sale  of  bishoprics    became  common  in 
these   centuries.      The   refinement   and 
hospitality  of    tlie    clergy    may    be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  tliat  A.  D.  585  the  Council  of  Macon  decreed   that  liisihops 
should  not  keep  mastiffs  to  worry  beggars.     Many  of  those  bishops,  whose  Iiaiighti- 
Bness  was  unendurable,  could  neither  read  nor  wTite  and   their  lives  were  given  up 
"to  the  most  odious  forms  uf  iniquity.     In  653  the  Council  of  Toledo  forbade  the 
cifdination  of  those  who  conhl   not  read  the  psalms  and  liymns  used  in  the  public 
B^^mce,  with  the  ritual  in  baptism.     In  Britain  the  canon  of  Edgar  required  the 
3»rie8tB  *To  take  care  of  their  churches,  and  apply  exelnsively  to  their  sacred  duties ; 
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and  not  to  indulge  in  idle  speeeli,  or  idle  decdt^,  or  ext^essive  drinking;  nor  to  let 
dogs  coroe  within  their  church  inclosiire,  nor  more  swine  than  a  man  might  govern/ 
Besides  this,  tlie  grave  Council  of  Prague  censured  those  of  tlie  higher  clergy  who 
whipped  the  inferior  miniBtersi,  or  eonipelled  theoi  to  carry  the  bi«hop  upon  their 
shoulders.  And  as  if  those  barbarities  were  not  enongli,  in  the  seventh  century*  the 
wine  of  the  Supper  was  mixed  witli  ink  and  the  pen  dipped  therein^  when  a  contract 
or  covenant  wiis  &igued.  Sueh  signatures  were  peeuliarly  holy,  especially  when 
made  in  the  sign  of  the  cro**s.  When  bishops  wished  to  throw  uncommon  venom 
and  gall  into  their  cui-ses  and  exeommunieations,  they  culled  fnr  the  consecrated  cup^ 
whieti  was  intended  to  comnieinorate  the  love  of  Christ,  and  dipped  the  pen  in  this 
Unid  to  strike  the  superstitious  with  double  horror.  Sueli  absurdities  i*eadily  prepare 
our  minds  for  the  many  pervej^siuus  to  which  baptism  was  subjected  during  the 
same  period. 

Infant  baptism  had  al>out  as  severe  a  struggle  to  force  itself  upon  the  faith  of 
men  as  had  tniiisubstantiation.  In  the  fourth  century  w^e  find  Gregory  of  Con^ 
stantinople  obliged  to  defend  it  and  publicly  censuring  parents  who  tielayed  it  for 
their  children.  In  his  fortieth  oration  and  in  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  when 
preaching  to  many  who  did  not  believe  in  the  absurdity,  he  said : 

'Bnt,  say  some,  what  is  your  opinion  of  infants  who  are  not  capable  of  judging 
either  of  the  grace  of  baptism,  or  of  the  dnmnge  sustained  by  the  want  of  it;  shall 
M'e  iviipti?:e  tlienu  too?  By  all  means,  if  tliere  be  any  appiU'ent  danger.  For  it  were 
better  tliey  be  sanctified  without  their  km i wing  it,  ttian  that  they  slionld  die 
without  iK^ing  sealed  and  initiated.  As  for  other's,  I  give  my  opinion  that  when 
they  are  three  years  of  jige,  or  thereabouts  (for  then  they  are  able  to  liear  and  an- 
swer some  of  the  mystical  words,  and  although  they  do  not  fully  understand,  they 
ujiiy  receive  impressions),  they  may  be  sanctified  both  soul  and  body  by  the  great 
mystery  of  initiation.' 

lie  gives  this  as  ^  my  opinion  ;'  and  the  value  of  his  opinion  is  seen  in  its  entire 
absence  i\i  referem-e  to  Bible  anthririty,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  was  trying  hard  to 
drive  Baptist  notions  out  of  'some  '  of  his  hearers^  who  raised  troublesome  questions 
on  the  subject.  His  embarrassment  can  best  l>e  understood  when  we  take  into  account 
that  this  primate  of  all  Greece  was  born  when  Ids  father  was  a  bishop,  and  yet  was 
not  baptized  liimself  at  'three,'  but  only  at  thirty  years  of  age.  Nay,  his  own  Em- 
peror, Thcodosius,  wlio  was  very  likely  one  of  Ids  hearers,  had  just  been  baptized  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four  or  five  years,  Nectarins,  wdio  succeeded  him  a&  bishop  in 
the  same  diocese  and  pulpit,  Avas  not  baj>tized  at  all  until  after  his  election  to  fill 
Gregory's  place.  All  his  surroundings  made  it  a  most  interesting  occasion  for  a 
controversial  sermon  on  infant  baptism  from  this  great  pedobaptist  oracle. 

Yet  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  says  that  some  of  the  fatbei*s  of  the  fifth  century  '^ 
did  '  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  edicts  and  decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  baptizin^^^S 
infants,  as  a  deviation  from  Scripture  and  the  early  custom  of  the  Church/  In^^ 
858-882  infant  baptism  had  become  almost  universal,  to  the  exclusion  of  believer""  ^3i 
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over  it  and  it  had  been  named.  The  game  people,  after  the  introduction  of  Chrid- 
tianlty,  turned  tliis  into  a  Christian  rite  called  skiro.^  Then  the  \}ocU}Y  remarks 
tliat  tlio  analogy  between  the  two  '  lie$  lu  the  use  of  watcr^  the  bestowal  of  the  name, 
and  the  eutmnee  into  eivil  fife  throagh  the  rite/ 

This  tliorongh  and  frank  sehular  might  also  have  added  the  difference  in  the 
fonii  of  using  tlie  water  between  the  ancient  pagan  rite  and  the  so-called  Christian 
rite  of  these  centuries ;  for  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Norway  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  and  its  baptism  was  very  dilfereut  from  that  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  However,  if  the  ancient  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  had  immersed  their  babes 
it  would  have  made  no  difference,  as  Herzog  says  that  '  the  people  remained  pagan 
at  heart  long  after  they  had  olHcially  beeurue  Christians/^  Well  did  Baronins  s])eak 
uf  this  as  a  *  monstrous  age'  fur  many  other  reasons;  but  what  could  be  more 
*  monstrous  *  than  the  enactment  of  Charlemagne,  that  all  infants  should  be  liaptized 
before  they  were  a  year  old,  a  nobleman  being  tined  for  neglect  120  shillings,  a  gen- 
tleman 60*  and  others  ijO,  In  those  days  a  sheep,  was  bonglit  for  a  shilling;  go  tiiat 
a  poor  man  lunst  saeritiee  a  tloek  of  30  sheep  and  a  nobleman  120^  if  he  neglected 
to  bring  his  babe  to  this  Christian  State-fold.  *  The  Northumbrian  law.  A*  D.  950 
was  in  aubstanee  the  same  :  *  Let  every  infant  be  baptized  within  nine  days,  upon 
pain  of  six  6*/r* ;  and  if  the  infant  die  a  pagan  within  nine  days,  let  his  parents 
make  satisfaction  to  God  without  any  earthly  mulct ;  if  after  he  is  nine  days  old, 
let  them  pay  twelve  ore^  to  the  priest  besides/  Whether  tlie  fine  paid  to  the  priest 
would  rescue  tlie  deceased  little  pagan  from  its  limhm  tJif antrum  does  not  appear. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  the  basis  of  '  satisfaction 
to  God'  might  be,  as  between  a  balie  of  seven,  nine  and  ten  days;  bnt  there  nmst 
have  been  some  difference,  as  ^Elfrir  imderstood  tlie  matter,  wd»en  he  addressed  the 
priesthood  about  A.  D.  759,  saying  r  *  Ye  should  give  the  Eueharigt  to  children 
when  they  are  baptized,  and  let  them  be  brought  to  mass  that  they  may  receive  it, 
all  the  seven  days  tliat  they  are  uuwa.'^hed/  Evidently  these  teachers  were  not 
troubled  at  all  about  the  question  of  eonseiousness  on  tlie  part  of  the  child  in  either 
of  the  ordinances;  for  alwnt  060  Pope  John  XIIL  baptized  a  bell  in  the  Ijiteran, 
and  named  it  John  the  Baptist;  still  the  bell  understood  the  matter  quite  as  well  as 
tlie  balw. 

The  very  enactment  of  these  penalties,  proves  the  existence  of  dissent  from 
die  custom  of  infant  baptism  in  all  the  ranks  of  society,  and  in  all  places  where  they 
were  imposed.  Labbe  and  Cossart  tell  us  that  in  1022  ten  priests  at  Orleans,  France, 
were  found  wdio  rejected  the  doctrine  that  baptism  washes  away  sin,  and  that  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  exist  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  king  and  queen 
and  many  bishops  flew  to  the  spot  in  alarni,  accused^  tried  and  burnt  these  holy 
men  at  once ;  the  gentle  queen  keeping  guard  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  where 
the  proceedings  Mere  held,  and  in  a  most  ladydike  manner  knocking  out  the  eye  of 
her  own  confessor,  wlio  wiis  amongst  those  consigned  to  the  flames,*     There  was  no 
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While  Bome  priests  baptized  witli  three  iininersiong,  and  the  others  witli  Imt  one, 
a  fichiein  was  raised  endangering  the  unity  of  the  faitli :  for  the  contending  parties 
carried  tlie  matter  so  Iiigh  as  to  pretend  that  they  who  were  baptized  in  a  way  con- 
trary to  their  own  were  not  baptized  at  all/  *  The  council  gided  with  the  pope^ 
yet  it  wa.s  a  long  time  before  trine  immersion  wag  abandoned. 

BAp-risTEfiiEs. — As  these  centnries  were  pecnh'arly  di^tinguislicd  for  their  great 
baptisteries,  wo  shall  consider  these  striking  examples  of  Baptismal  Archaeology  in 
this  place.  The  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  not  only  in  books,  but  in 
ruin 8,  coins,  vases,  sculpture  and  other  works  of  art.  The  fact  that  Augustus 
Cn?Kar  changed  Rome  from  brick  to  marble  throws  great  light  npon  the  true  sources 
of  Roiuan  history  ;  as  it  ghows  the  trend  of  the  Roman  mind  not  only  in  the  mate- 
rial, but  in  its  measureineut,  Bhape,  cost  and  use.  Inscriptions  also  are  found  with 
other  signs  on  the  natural  rocks,  on  tombs,  metal  plates,  tablets  of  tine  clay,  pillnrs 
of  temples  and  palaces.  Some  of  these  have  continued  for  ttiousands  of  years,  and 
are  readers  to  us  of  ancient  history,  especially  that  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece 
and  Rome.  This  is  especially  true  when  they  are  intended  as  moouments  of  human 
transactions  and  events.  In  this  way  the  Baptistery  is  the  monument  of  Christian 
baptism. 

To  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  the  foundations  of  the  Temple,  its  towers  and 
fortresses,  wei*e  relics  of  th6  stone  age  of  Israel,     As  onr  Lord  habitually  walked 

to  and  fro  in  its  porches  and  cloisters,  these 
relies  Hllud  him  with  sacred  thought;  and 
his  unlettered  disciples  asking  for  the  import 
of  this  sacred  A rehseology,  exclaimed  :  *  Mas- 
ter, see  Miiat  manner  of  stones  and  what 
buildings  are  here?'  In  like  manner,  these 
nncient  baptisteries  call  ns  back  to  the  true 
baptismal  age,  its  literature  and  primitive 
teaching,  as  these  were  understood  by  their 
buildciu  These  antiquarian  remains  chal- 
lenge our  reverence  for  Christian  truth,  and 
every  lo\*er  tliereof  will  take  pleasure  in  these 
historic  stones,  will  walk  about  them  to  tell 
their  number  and  honor  their  dust.  His 
love  of  the  truth  endows  them  with  a  voice;  they  cease  to  l>e  dead  architecture  and 
become  living  teachers.  Such  sacred  remains  cahnly  rectify  the  mistakes  of  tht 
present;  for  in  that  case,  the  simplicity  of  the  child  corrects  tlie  sophistication  of 
the  man.  They  teach  us  that  present  truth-lovers  do  not  stand  ahme  in  their  gen- 
eration, but  that  the  years  of  ancient  times  call  us  back,  to  our  protit  Old  cent- 
nries as  by  magic  draw  us  back,  and  old  generations  rehearse  the  truth  as  it  live 
in  venerable  art  and  antiquity.     These  throw  the  inward  spirit  of  tlie   past  into  the 
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wag  performed  by  dipping  the  person  all  over.*     Hope  eays  that  tlie  early  Chris- 
tians 'Always  practiced    baptism   by  immersion,  and  i)ut  of  the  ehureh  (edifice) ;| 
i'onse<liiently  they  wanted  a  Ijuildiug  for  the  purjwfle  of  baptism,  as  ranch  as  for 
tliat  of  worship/  "^ 

The  earliest  Christian  baptistery  known  is  in  the  Catacomb  of  Calixtus  at 
Boiiic,  and  was  need  in  the  times  of  the  pagan  persecutions.  Parker  says  that  this 
catacomb  w*isabnrying-p]uce  as  early  as  the  fir^t  centnry,  although  its  eai'liei*t  inscrip- 
tion is  A.  D.  26S--279.  This  secret,  subterranean  relic  is  a  small  cliamber,  containing 
a  cistern,  or  as  it  is  cdled,  'a  well,*  a  fountain ;  and  is  abont  four  feet  deep,  supplied 
by  a  small  stream  on  the  left  side,  with  steps  dow*n  into  it,  as  Parker  says,  *  for  | 
baptism  l>y  inmiersion,'  Wlien  the  tii'st  Christian  sauetnaries  were  reared,  baptis- 
teries were  also  erected  as  di.stinct  buildings;  but  often  the  baptistery  preceded  the 
Church  editice  itself  and  was  the  point  about  which  the  place  of  genenil  assendily 
arose.  In  such  cases  the  baptistery  was  builr  on  a  large  sc^le  for  receiving  a  gi*eat  J 
nunjber  of  ]>eople,  and  it  stood  near  to  tlie  church  building  to  wliich  it  belongtMl. 
Generally  the  form  (4'  the  baptistery  was  hexagonal,  hut  some  were  circular  and  aU 
had  a  him pimlna.  or  reservoir,  in  the  middle.  Tlic*y  were  also  caUed  '  ilium inaiorui^^ 
because  there  the  cini verts  were  instructed  or  illuminated  before  baptism.  The  bap* 
tistery  was  not  introduced  into  the  churcli  edilice  until  the  sixth  century,  and  then 
only  into  tlie  porch  or  entrance,  to  indicate  that  inuHfrsion  was  the  door  into  the 
Church  itself;  but  this  practice  ilid  not  become  common  until  tlie  ninth  century. 
Vet  Clovis  was  immersed  in  a  church  editice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tifth  century. 

We  have  distinct  accounts  of  alx)ut  sixty  of  these  structures  in  Italy  alone;  in 
the  generality  of  Italian  cities  one  large  baptistery  sufficed  for  all  the  Glmrches  of 
that  city.  These  commonly  adjoined  the  cathedral,  as  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  but  in 
Rome  itself  most  of  the  elm rchee  were  supplied  with  baptisteries;  for  mention  ta 
made  of  tlie  building  or  repairing  of  five  different  baptisteries  in  that  city^  between  J 
A.  D.  772-SUJ.  Pope  Leo  III.  rebuilt  that  of  the  Apc»stle  Andrew,  a  circular 
building  and  enlarged  its  *  fons/  because  the  place  was  too  small  for  the  people 
who  came  for  baptism.  In  distinction  from  all  othei's  this  bnilding  becanie  known 
as  'The  Baptistery;*  and  as  its  size  increased  it  grew  into  a  meeting-place  for  re- 
ligious assemblies,  even  for  ecclesiiistical  councils.  In  each  baptistery  there  was  a 
table  for  the  Supper  as  well  as  a  reservoir  for  the  immersions;  and  Martene  tells 
us  that  until  about  the  eleventh  century  the  Sni*per  was  administered  there  to  all 
who  were  immei'sed.  InmicrHion  wa«  the  necessity  which  cJilled  these  strnctui'efi 
into  existence,  Rahn  says  that  their  *  origin'  was  'dependent*  on  tlie  old  custom 
of  having  a  great  baptismal  occasion,  and  of  the  rite  of  immersion;  otherwise  a 
bowl  in  the  hand  would  have  met  every  purpose,  as  now,  in  all  cases  where  immer- 
sion is  not  practiced.  The  *  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica '  truly  says,  Art. '  Baptistery : ' 
*  Christianity  made  such  progress  that  infant  baptism  became  the  rule,  and  as  soon 
as  immersion  gave   place  to  sprinkling,   the   ancient  baptisteries  were  no   longer 
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necessary/  Then  the  size  of  the  font  was  reduced,  iind  as  iiiiniersion  was  pushed 
aside  the  tmwl  sufficed.  Gailliabaud  in  liis  celebrated  work  on  arcliitecturo 
covers  this  point : 

*  At  the  origin  of  the  new  religion  baptism  was  to  be  adniini&tered  by  imnier- 


markerl    by  tlie    eeiiieteiy   of   St* 
I,  tilled  with   water,  and  hollowt  d 
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sion.  We  desire  to  especially  note  a  locality 
Pniitianno.  There  one  .sees  a  kind  of  larire  basii 
out  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  cjiiite  eotivenicnt  to 
receive  qnite  a  nnndier  of  neoplntes.'  Bnt 
when  the  Church  in  most  of  Europe  ceased 
to  *recoi;nize  the  inopportuneness  of  imtner- 
sion  and  renlaeed  it  1»y  pHurini;, — ever  since 
that  time  it  lias  estublishetl.in  ]>l;K*e  of  the  reser- 
voir made  below  the  soil  iinri  filled  with  water 
for  imnierjiing  the  neopliitcs,  the  fniit  of  stone. 
Thiei  marks  in  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the 
liturgy  a  very  notjceable  change  in  the  aduiin- 
ktratiou  of  baptism."'^ 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  wdiere  Christians 
have  tnrned  their  backs  upon  the  old  ordinance 
and  substituted  another,  they  build  no  such  edi- 
fices at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  the  primitive 
Christians  looked  upon  burial  in  water  as  obedi* 
enee  to  Christ,  and  their  antiquated  baptisteries  stand  as  solemn  witnesses  against 
the  popish   innovation.     Prior  to   the  tenth   century,   Easter,    Pentecost   and    the 

Epiphany  were  the  ordinary  limea 
employed  for  baptism,  when  great 
nund>ers  of  the  candidates  and  their 
friends  assembled  ;  rendering  it  need- 
ful that  the  Imptisteries  be  spacioua 
and  separate  from  tlie  cliurch  build- 
ings, wdiich  were  alwiiys  crowded  by 
the  general  worshipei*s. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  bap- 
tisteries now  remaining  are  found 
at  Rome,  Florence  and  Pisa;  the 
most  ancient  being  that  of  8t,  John 
of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  fourtli  century. 
This  building  is  octagonal,  being 
about  75  feet  in  diameter  and  is  ex- 
tremely splendid,  Tlie  pwcina^  or 
bath*  is  octangular,  of  green  basalt, 
abont  25  feet  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  4  feet  deep.  It  was  constmcted  by  Sixtus  IIL, 
who  died  A.  D.  440  ;  and,  according  to  De  Bussiere,  '  has  served  m  a  model  for  all 
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those'  erected  in  the  principal  Italian  cities.  Od  the  ceiling  of  one  uf  its  chapek  is 
an  old  mosaic  of  tlie  Baptist  iinniersing  in  the  Jordan,  possibly  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  ie  seldojn  used  for  baptism,  yet  to  this  day  Buch  Jews  and  pagans  as  accept  the 
Rotnun  faith  am  immersed  there  on  Eiii^ter  Eve,  On  the  sliajHi  of  these  baptisteries 
Andsley  iiiiikes  these  curious  remarks,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Ai'chitectui'e:'  ^Far 
more  ihan  one  reason  the  octagon  apjiears  to  have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the 

circle.  It  was  tlie  one  whicli 
presented  the  least  difficulty 
of  construction,  especially 
when  the  classic  entablature 
was  retained ;  it  was  ako 
from  very  early  times  held 
as  the  emblem  of  regenera- 
tion.  The  square,  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  earth's 
shape,  Wiis  accepted  as  the 
emblem  of  the  world ;  the 
octagon  was  adopted  by  the 
Christians  as  that  of  perfeo 
tion,  conse(|nent  upon  the 
confession  of  the  faith,  and 
the  new  birth  in  baptism; 
and  the  circle  as  the  emblem 
of  eternity  or  everlasting 
life;  i« 

Tlie     most     magnificent 
liaptistery  now  in  existence 
is  that  of  Florence.     It  \\m 
a  diameter  of  about  IHO  feet, 
its  gallery  is  supported   by   !♦>  granite   columns,  and  its  vault  is  deconited  by  tl^e 
richest  mosaics.     Its  bronze  dours  are  marvels  of  beauty  in  bass-relief,  and  liftv 
years  were  spent  in  preparing  them.     This  structure  was  originally  the  cathedral 
of  the  city,  built  about  tlie  middle  of  the  seventh  century.     The  old  font  stood  in 
the  center;  but  when  Philip  de  Medici  wjis  iinmersed  in  it  his  father  to  tlie  grcjit 
disgust  of  Florence,  had  it  destroyed,  for  the  same  reason  that  Peter  I.*  of  Kussia. 
broke  the  drinking-cup  of  Luther  after  drinking  from  it  himself,  namel3%  that  it 
should  never  be  used  again.      The  locality  of  the  font  is  still  seen,  however,  as  that] 
part  of  the  floor  is  plairdy  paved,  while  the  rest  is  laid  iu  beautiful  patterns  of  blackj 
and    wliite   marble.     The   present    font    was   erected    A.   D.    1058,  to  supply  tli- 
place  of  that  which  was  destroyed  A.  D.  157T. 

The  baptistery  of  Pisa  is  known  to  tlie  entire  world  for  it8  splendor.      It  has  j 
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*  per  iniiner^ionein.'  '^  The  bnptistery  at  Verona  eontains  a  basin  of  marble  28  feet 
ill  eirciiuiferetice,  hewn  out  of  a  singlts  block  of  |n>rphyry,  and  is  four  and  one  half 
feet  deep*  The  baptistery  of  Pistoia  is  eg]>eeially  interesting,  and  differs  from  mo6t 
of  thoae  described.  It  was  built  A,  D.  1S37.  The  font  is  of  white  marble  and  is 
square.  Standing  near  to  the  western  entranee  is  a  beautiful  black  and  w^liite  marble 
pulpit,  from  which  senuond  were  preached,  to  show  that  the  people  must  hear  and 
believe  before  they  could  pass  into  its  waters.  Its  square  pool  is  10  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  4  feet  deep.  Tlie  baptistory  at  Milan  is  peculifrt',  and  differs  from  all 
others.  As  if  to  eonvey  the  Scriptural  itlea  of  burial,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
ancient  eaix'ophagns.  Its  material  is  porphyry,  Ixjing  6  feet  8  inchcB  long  and  24 
inclies  deep.  Ueau  Stanley  n^fers  to  tliis  liaptistery  in  the  words;  *  With  the  two 
exceptions  of  tlic  cathedral  <if  Milati  and  the  sect  of  the  Bajitists,  a  few  drops  of 
water  are  now  the  Western  sid>stitute  for  t!ie  thretlMld  plunge  into  the  rushing 
rivers  or  the  w^de  baptisteries  of  the  East/  ^'^ 

Great  Britai)i  fnrnislies  a  beautiful  example  of  a  natural  but  historic  baptistery 
whieb  must  be  noted  here.     I>r.  Oatbeart  presents  it  in  this  graphic  description: 

*  A  bout  eleven  miles  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  whieb  separate  England  from 
Scotland,  and  about  the  same  distance  fruin  Alnwick  Caetle^ — tlie  weU-known  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland— and  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Har- 
bottle,  tliere  is  a  remarkable  fountain.  It  issues  forth  from  tlie  top  of  a  slight  ele- 
vatiou,  or  little  hill.  It  lii^s  at  present  as  it6  basin  a  eiivity  about  34  feet  long, 
2U  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deop*  Hy  placing  a  board  over  a  small  opening  at 
otie  end  it*  depth  can  be  cont-iderably  inerensed.  A  stream  Hows  from  it,  which 
forms  a  little  creek.  .  ,  ,  The  spring  is  a  place  of  public  i^es^at  for  the  population 
for  many  miles  aroinid,  and  for  numerous  strangers,  on  account  of  its  early  baptis- 
mal  iissoeiations.  .  .  .  An  ancient  statue,  as  large  as  life,  lay  prostrate  in  the 
fountain  for  ages,  pn^b:ibly  frtnn  the  pel  iod  when  the  monasteries  were  dejstroyed, 
in  the  time  of  Ilcnry  VIII.  This  statue,  when  the  writer  saw  it,  w^as  leaning 
against  a  tree  at  the  founraiu.  It  was,  most  likely,  the  statue  of  Paulinus*  It  was 
called  "  the  bishop/'  Its  drapery,  the  action  of  the  atuiospbore  upon  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  its  general  ap[H?arance,  sliow  that  it  was  set  up  at  a  very  re- 1 
mote  period,  perhaps  two  or  tliree  centuries  after  Pauliniis  baptized  the  Northum- 
brian multitude  in  the  fountain.*'* 

This  fountain  is  comntonly  known  as  ^  Our  Lady's  Well,"  after  the  Virgin,  and 
IB  one  of  the  natural  baptisteries  where  Panlinus  administered  Christian  immersion. 
The  Vicar  of  Harbottle  has  caused  a  crueitix  to  be  erected  in  the  center,  with  the 
following  inscription:  *In  this  phice  Paulinus  the  bishop  baptized  three  thousand 
Nortlunnbrians,  Easter,  627/  This  accords  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Camden, 
who  describes  Harbottle  as  'on  the  Coquet  liiver,  near  to  which  is  Holystone,  where 
it  is  said  that  Paulinus,  when  the  Church  of  the  English  was  first  planted,  baptized 
many  thousands  of  men/  A  convent  lies  in  ruins  at  Holystone,  close  by,  which  was 
probably  raised  as  a  momiment  to  the  holy  spot  and  its  waters.  Camden  lived  ia 
the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  tradition  wae  all  aglow;  and  the 
'erical  son  of  Oxford  reared  this  cross  as  late  as  1869, 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


ANCIENT    BAPTISMAL     PICTURES. 


THESE  have  come  down  to  u>,  chiefly  in  frescoes,  moftaies  and  ba£6-reliefg. 
P*;iptii>ni  itself  8ytnbi»lizes  thought  as  it  lies  in  the  divine  mind,  so  that  the 
hnnimi  eye  ciitehes  the  truth  of  whicli  it  is  tlie  eyniboh  Art  in  these  pictures  marks 
tlie  ordinance  as  it  existed  in  the  life-time  of  the  artist,  and  only  to  this  extent  are 
they  of  Instorieal  valne»  The  co-existing  literature  of  his  tinies^  however,  nnistshow 
the  purpose  of  his  treatment,  and  interpret  its  forms  in  his  absence.  In  fact  we  are 
so  dej>endent  on  this  literature,  that  where  a  separate  history  of  the  picture  is  not 
preserved,  only  ttie  contemporary  writings  of  its  day  can  give  us  its  age.  The  pict- 
ures, therefore,  even  in  the  rudest  state  uf  the  art  are  in  no  ease  purely  realistic, 
but  symbolical  a]sD.  Dean  Stanley  pronounces  those  of  t!ie  Catacombs,  '  mis-shapen, 
rude  and  stiff/  which  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Most  of  them  have  been  restored  several 
times  and  also  altered ;  so  that,  as  Farker  retnarks,  to  this  extent  they  have  lost 
tlieir  historic  value,  especially  by  changes  of  shape  and  color,  though  the  general 
design  is  unchanged.  He  says :  "^  A  w^urk  which  lias  been  restored  becomes  the  work 
of  the  haiuJs  tluit  restore  it.'  Their  age  and  damp  situation  luis  rendered  their 
restoration  necessary,  and  in  tlie  case  of  the  CalHxtiue  frescoes  be  ascribes  this 
work  to  Leo  III.,  795;  and  that  of  Ponziano  to  Nicholas  L,  858-867,  Even  the 
great  fresco  of  the  Supper  by  Da  Viuci,  at  Milan,  though  up^m  a  perfectly  dry 
wall  and  scarcely  fonr  hundred  years  old,  is  fast  fading  out.  Parker  states  that  the 
St,  Pooziano  has  uot  been  restored  *over  carefully,'  and  that  'The  rather  rash  out- 
line of  the  Baptist's  right  arm  and  shoulder  are  drawn  over  a  far  more  careful  aud 
correct  figure."  Also :  ^The  stiffness  of  the  restoration,  white  eyes  and  heavy,  incor- 
rect outline,  point  to  a  late  date.' 

Early  Cliristian  art  at  the  best  was  deficient  in  all  respects,  and  its  broad, 
symbolic  ideal  must  ever  be  remembered  in  seeking  its  historic  bearings.  The  earlier 
companion  pictures  on  the  Supper  made  by  the  same  hands  in  the  same  places 
strongly  attest  this.  The  table  is  spread,  a  company  is  gathered  around  it,  but  with 
one  exception  no  wine  is  on  the  table.  There  is  a  small  supply  of  bread  in  some 
cases,  in  others  abundance,  but  in  all  there  is  luuch  JishJ  A  fresco  in  the  Crypt 
of  St.  Cornelius  presents  a  mysterious  fish  swimming  in  water,  with  a  basket  on 
its  back  containing  tlie  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper.  Yet  this  strange  conceit  is.J 
in  keeping  with  tlie  ancient  play  upon  the  Gi'eek  letters  of  our  LordVtectiniciil 
name  IX9T2:,  that  is,  *  The  Fish/     This  is  a  very  ancient  anagram  amongst  ChrisJ 
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Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Dove  on  the  inaet  represents  the  heavenly  peace  which  JesuA 
is  giving  both  to  Peter  and  the  ship, 

Hippolytiis  glows  when  speaking  of  the  Cliiirch  as  a  ship,  tossed  by  storms 
but  never  wreckedj  because  Christ  is  with  hen  lie  makes  the  cross  her  mast,  his 
word  her  rudder,  his  precepts  her  anchor,  the  sea  her  laver  of  regeneration.  The 
Spirit  breatlies  into  her  sails  to  waft  her  to  her  heavenly  port,  and  he  gives  her  an 
abundant  entrance  into  Iier  desired  haven.  In  the  above  rude  gein  from  the  Cata- 
combs two  Apostles  are  rowing,  and  a  third,  Peter,  is  stretching  his  hand  to  Christ 
in  prayer  as  he  meets  Jesus  on  the  wave,  to  save  hira  from  sinking.  But  in  the 
following  we  have  the  idea  of  Hippolytus,  where  the  storm-fiend  is  endeavoring  to 
wreck  the  Chureli  by  persecution.  In  tlte  distance  is  a  man  swept  away  by  the 
same  waves  which  diish  over  the  vessel,  to  represent  the  eliildren  of  this  world  being 
drowned  in  the  billows  of  perdition.  But  with  Christ  on  the  deck  and  the  Almighty 
hand  reached  forth  from  above,  the  croes-ribljed  flag  rises  high  in  the  bow  abov8  the 
threatening  sea.  Although  the  rudder  is  swept  away,  the  outstretched  bands  of 
Jesus  direct  her  course  in  the  gale. 


NO,  3. — SYMBOL  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  A  SHIP. 


These  purely  s^-mbolical  pictures  from  the  Catacombs  may  liclp  us  to  under- 
stand their  Baptismal  Pictures,  where  we  have  a  large  admixture  of  the  real  and  the 
symbolic.  No.  4  is  from  the  Crypt  of  St.  Luciiia  at  Rome,  and  is  described  by 
Fatlier  Garrncei.  Its  date  is  in  dispute,  but  it  is  tlie  uldest  painting  of  Christ's  bap- 
tism kno%vn.  Many  high  authorities  ai?isign  it  to  the  close  of  the  second  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  century,  amongst  them  De  Rossi.  The  Saviour  is  leaving  the  Jor- 
dan after  his  immersion,  and  John  takes  him  by  the  hand  to  welcome  him  to  the 
bank.  Neither  the  head  of  John  nor  that  of  Christ  is  ad<inied  by  the  nimbus,  which 
was  not  adopted  into  Christian  art  from  pagan  art  to  indicate  simctity  and  authority 
till  the  fifth  century.  But  the  leaf  in  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  dove,  which  denotes  the 
Holy  Spirit,  indicates  that  he  brings  a  message  of  peace -from  heaven  in  honor  of 
Christ's  baptism.  A  passage  from  Tertullian  throws  light  upon  this  figure:  ^As 
after  the  waters  of  the  deluge^  in  which  the  old  iniquity  was  purged  away,  as  after 
that  baptism  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  old  world,  a  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark  and  returning 
witli  the  olivedeaf  was  the  herald  to  announce  to  tlie  earth  }>eace  and  the  cessation 
of  the  wrath  of  heaven ;  so,  by  a  similar  dispdsition  with  reference  to  matters 
spiritual,  the  Dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven  flies  to  the  earth,  to  oar 
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and  the  povert}^  of  his  artistic  genius  hy  copying  the  drapery  of  \m  every-day  life* 
The  Ui*sian  Mosaic  at  Ravenna  clothes  John  in  a  robe  of  similar  fullness  in  which 
the  folds  hang  differently,  the  toga  being  capable  of  endless  adjustments  as  seen  io 
classic  statuary.  But  is  this  paiuting  from  '  the  Chamber  of  the  Sacraments,'  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Callixtus,  a  baptism  of  Christ?  The  Arian  Mosaic  of  St*  Maria,  in 
Cosmedin,  is  intended  for  Christ  without  doubt,  in  which  he  looks  almost  boyish,  as 
also  in  this  fresco.  The  ablest  writers  call  attention  to  this  fact,  asaccording  with  the 
general  methods  which  treat  of  him  in  all  departments  of  early  Christian  art, 
Didron,  in  his  great  work  on  *  Christian  Iconography,"  treats  at  large  upon  the 
juvenility  of  Christ's  figure  in  all  early  Chriii.tian  art,  but  especially  of  this  curious 
feature  in  the  earliest  Cataconib  pictures,  which  constantly  represent  hira  as  &  youth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  He  remarks;  *That  the  figure  of  Clirist,  which  had  atfirsit 
been  youthful,  becomes  older  from  century  to  century,  in  proportion  as  the  age  of 
Christianity  itself  progresses.  That  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more 
youthful  with  every  succeeding  century,'  P.  249,  This  method  came  neither  from 
mistake  nor  ignorance ;  but  was  chosen  as  the  best  mode  known  to  express  the  meek, 
lowly  and  teachable  in  Jesus,  Lord  Lindsay  says :  '  He  is  represented  as  an 
abstraction  ;  as  the  genius,  so  to  speak,  of  Christianity ;  a  beardless  youth,  to  signify 
the  everlasting  prime  of  eternity.'  The  nude  figure  stands  in  the  water  only  slightly 
above  the  ankles;  but  his  undress,  as  well  as  the  expanse  of  the  water,  are  in  them- 
selves symbols  of  his  immei-sion  without  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  sheet;  for  why 
should  the  artist  place  him  in  water  at  all,  especially  unclothedj  in  order  to  pour 
water  on  his  head  'i  The  youth  is  standing  at  his  full  height,  and  Garrucci  writes 
of  this  picture :  *  The  candidate  has  only  his  feet  in  the  water.  The  water,  then,  in 
which  one  must  be  immei'sed,  is  not,  in  fact,  literally  represented,  but  indicated  by 
sign.'     (VI,  v,  p.  95.) 

Nos.  6  and  7  from  the  Catacomb  of  Callixtus  relate  to  the  same  subject ;  6 
being  taken  from  Garrucci,  and  7  from  De  Rossi.  They  are  symbolical  and  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  painter's  conception  of  baptism.  These  frescos  are  on  separate 
walls  of  the  same  crypt,  and  Prof.  Mommseu  treating  them  as  one  continuous  picture, 
says  with  great  clearness : 

*  We  see  on  the  first  wall  a  man  striking  the  rock  with  his  staff;  from  the 
spring  thus  opened  a  fisherman  catches  a  fish  ou  a  hook.  Farther  on  the  same 
spring  serves  as  a  baptismal  font,  out  of  which  the  man  baptizes  the  boy  standing 
before  him,  laying  his  hand  on  his  head.  Without  doubt,  Christ  is  here  conceived 
of  as  the  rock,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  **  They  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ;"  and  the  man  who  strikes  tlie 
rock  is  more  likely  Peter,  who  is  often  designated  the  new  Moses,  than  Moses  him* 
self.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  fisherman,  Peter,  who  was  called  to  be  a 
fisher  of  men,'  Here  we  have  that  favorite  symbol  of  the  fathers,  which  applies  the 
figure  of  the  fish  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Christ,  as  Tertulli&n :  '  We  smaller  fishes, 
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modern  doctrine  of  affusion  with  water  as  baptisrUj  either  added  to  immersion  or  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  but  used  chiefly  to  justify  this  substitution,  directly  in  the  face  of  all 
Church  history  and  hteraturc,  for  the  first  thousand  years  after  Christ,  Clearly  his 
body  Ijas  just  been  rai.^ed  from  the  water,  and  this  spray  shootB  above  the  head  of 
the  candidate  to  the  height  of  about  one-fourth  of  his  person,  then  falls  on  one  side 
to  a  line  with  liis  thigli  and  on  the  other  down  to  the  water.  It  is  tlie  only  picture 
of  an  ancient  baptism  in  which  such  a  spray  is  found ;  and  the  question  to  be  de- 
termined is,  whether  the  artist  intended  it  as  a  symbol  or  a  realism,  while  much 
else  in  the  sfcnie  is  alle^^ory.  It  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  nimbus  nor  yet  for 
an  aureole,  althongh  it  compasses  tiie  whole  person  excepting  a  part  of  one  leg. 
Certainly  the  law  of  gravitation  determines  that  it  cannot  be  intended  for  water 
dripping  from  the  body  after  immersion,  for  it  flies  upward  more  than  the  length 
of  the  head  and  neck  together  above  the  liead,  Kor  can  it  be  water  or  oil,  or  any 
other  liquid  whatever  falling  from  the  baptizer's  hand  or  from  a  vessel,  as  his  hand 
rests  flatly  and  firmly  on  the  youth's  head.  Affusion  or  aspersion  of  water  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  (question  here,  because  ttie  spray  luus  no  natural  or  apparent  source, 
Neither  the  sense  of  sight  nor  a  stretcli  of  the  imaginatiun  can  call  it  water  without 
showing  where  it  comes  from.  Let  any  man  try  a  thousand  times  to  produce  such 
a  fillet  of  water  around  any  one  without  the  use  of  the  uplifted  hand,  or  of  some 
vessel  from  whicli  it  is  poured,  and  !ie  must  fail  as  often  as  he  tries.  More  than 
this,  the  curves  have  not  the  appearance  of  water.  Tiie  lines  start  up  fram  the  middle 
of  the  head  in  an  arched,  forked,  wing-like  form,  wiiieh  cannot  be  produced  with 
water  excepting  when  dashed  upward  in  it  hudy  and  with  great  foixje.  The 
strokes  of  the  pointed  lines  above  the  head,  the  flamboyant  curve  as  of  flame  and  it6 
arching  over  the  shoulders  at  so  great  a  distance  from  them,  do  not  harmoni/.e  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  tailing  water  But  they  look  more  like  jets  of  flame  projected 
upward  and  outward  by  the  natural  force  of  fire,  und  they  convey  the  conception 
which  the  ancient  aitifits  expressed  of  *  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire.'  No.  8^ 
taken  from  the  CatacoTubs  and  pln>tograpIied  from  Garrucci  (vol.  iii,  pi.  140,  No.  1), 
expresses  the  same  symbolical  idea  in  association  with  the  resting  of  cleft  flames 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost. 

The  artist  has  introduced  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  center  of  tlie  Apostolic  group, 
possibly  because  she  is  mentioned  with  the  *  Twelve/  Acts  i,  14  ;  and  also  to  express 
his  idea  of  lier  superiority  to  them,  by  taking  the  place  of  her  Son  at  their  head,  a 
notion  in  keeping  with  the  errors  of  his  day.     The  'cloven'  or  divided  appearance 
of  the  fire,  as  well  as  its  flashing  form,  indicates  the  same  idea  in  these  two  painters 
of  different  dates.     Tlie  blaze-like  curve  in  No.  7  suggests  that  the  author  intended 
that  fresco  to  express  Ids  idea  of  the  figuniti^'c  and  supernatural  baptism  of  fii*e  in 
union  with  baptism  in  water — a  thought  in  perfect  harmony  witii  the  religions  lit- 
erature of  his  times.     We  have  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  Fathers  speak  o. 
such  a  baptism  in  association  with   the  baptism  of  water,     Teitullian  tells  lis  tli^r^ 
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minds.  Ephrein,  the  great  hjmnist  of  the  Syrian  Church,  fourth  century,  8i3e;iking: 
of  Christ's  baptism  says:  'Behold  the  fire  and  the  Spiritj  in  the  river  in  which  thou 
wast  baptized.'  Is  it  any  nioi'c  strange  that  an  ancient  painter  should  embody  this 
emblematic  idea  in  a  picture,  than  that  so  grave  a  Father  as  Jostin  should  incorpo- 
rate it  into  his  controversy  with  the  noted  Jew?  Surely,  there  was  more  common 
sense  in  doing  either,  than  in  the  late  attempt  to  force  this  fresco  into  the  service  of 
aspersion  by  making  it  an  annex  and  interpreter  of  *The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles/ 

That  work  requires  men  to  be  baptized  in  '  running  water.  But  if  thou  hast  not 
running  water,  baptize  in  other  water ;  and  if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  then  in  warm. 
But  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  upon  the  head.'  Here,  however,  the  admin- 
istrator has  both  ninning  water  and  an  abundance  of  it;  and,  therefore,  to  pour 
water  upon  tlie  head  would  be  in  direct  opi:»osition  to  the  above  injunction.  A 
wide  stream  of  *  living  water'  is  presented,  big  enough  to  produce  a  fish,  in  length 
one  third  of  the  candidate's  full  stature;  and  so  the  baptizer  is  supposed  to  be 
following  the  instruction  in  the  exceptional  case  by  pouring  water  on  the  head,  and 
that  miraculously  too,  without  the  aid  of  any  vessel  or  the  use  of  either  of  his 
hands !  Here  is  a  pedobaptist  miracle  in  resurrection  from  the  Catacombs  for  en- 
lightening the  nineteenth  century.  Even  Smith's  *  Dictionary '  forces  this  Callixtine 
fresco  to  bear  testimony  to  affusion  in  baptism  as  an  ancient  practice,  and  cites  as 
a  parallel  case,  that  '  one  common  mode  of  bathing  among  the  ancients  was  the 
pouring  of  water  from  vessels  ovei*  t!ie  bodj^j  as  we  may  see  in  ancient  vase  paint- 
ings.* That  water  was  so  used  in  the  oi-dinary  spray  or  shower-bath  is  clear 
enough  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  picture?  Hej*e  is  not  tlie  representation 
of  the  usual  bath,  but  of  a  Christian  baptism.  Besides,  when  the  *  vase  paintings' 
picture  affusion  iu  the  common  bath,  they  show  the  vessel  from  which  the  falling 
water  flows,  which  is  the  very  tiling  that  this  painting  does  not  show.  It  cannot 
be  enlisted  into  this  modern  service  without  the  greatest  violence  to  the  literature 
of  the  earlier  ages.  Chrysostom  understorKl  the  baptism  of  fire  metaphorically,  for 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit ;  while  Cyril  uf  Jerusalem  understand  it  real- 
istically, as  seen  in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  at  Pentecost.^  The  resemblance  to 
fiery  horns  rising  above  the  head  of  the  baptized  in  No.  7,  and  the  forked  flames 
above  the  heads  of  the  Twelve  in  No*  8,  are  clearly  intended  to  represent  the  same 
symbolical  ideal,  by  similar  arching,  cleft  and  aspiring  curves.  But  the  affusiou 
of  water  is  inadmissible  until  it  can  be  shown  where  it  comes  from,  and  how  it 
ascends  far  above  the  head  in  this  cleft  and  arching  way  without  visible  agency  or 
projecting  force. 

No.  9  is  a  more  important  painting,  found  over  the  ba])tistery  in  the  Catacomb 
of  St*  Ponziauo,  wliicli  is  ascribed  by  Boldetti  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  but  by 
Parker  to  the  ninth.  It  is  over  an  arched  recess,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  welL 
or  fountain,  said  to  have  been  used  for  baptism  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  tiincE 
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According  to  a  tradition,  there  was  once  before  this  niche  a  great  bfiptismal  bashi, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  uurth,  so  that  one  could  look  on  tlds  place  as  the  baptistery 
of  a  Bubterranean  Churdi.'  P.  81.  It  seems  that  the  cross  wais  a  baptiBinal  one, 
like  that  whiuli  we  see  in  the  Pontian  Cemetery,  The  inscription  Ls  rcniarkalile. 
Rev.  8t.  John  Tyrvvliitt  in  his  work  on  'Christian  Art  and  Symbolism'  pays:  'The 
earliest  crosses,  as  that  called  the  Lateran,  are  Ijaptisnial  crosses.  .  ,  .  The  cross  is  in 
its  first  use  the  symbol  of  baptism  into  tbe  Loi-d's  deatb,  or  death  with  him.*  P*  124. 
No.  10  presents  the  same  symbolic  style.  It  is  the  noted  Ui^ian  Mosaic,  taken 
from  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Johti  at  Ka\  Lvmia,  snpi>osed  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Ursns, 
A.  D.  390-306,  but  the  mosaic  whieh  adorns  its  high  dome  is  referred  to  450.    Its  three 

most  striking  symliols  are 
the  lettering?  at  the  left 
of  Christ's  shoulder ;  the 
anointing  of  Jesns  by  John 
with  oil  or  myrrh  from  a 
vessel ;  and  the  river-god. 
Oar  Lord  stands  up  to  the 
waist  in  the  watei*s  of  the 
Jordan,  with  the  nimbus  and 
Holy  Dove  over  his  head. 
John's  right  hand  holds  the 
'ampulla/  or  anointing  cup, 
over  Christ's  head, but  his  left 
hand  grasj^s  a  jeweled  cross. 
His  left  knee  is  bent  forwanl 
and  sustains  what  looks  like  a 
cruet  or  flask,  in  eliape  nnicb 
like  the  Oriental  bottle  made 
of  skin.  This  object  partly 
obscuring  John's  knee,  the 
cross  and  Christ's  right  arm,  suggest  the  source  from  whence  he  ha^  drawn  the  oil  for 
the  anointing.  This  however,  only  provided  it  is  not  a  defect  in  the  mosaic,  which 
is  possilile.  Garruci  names  no  blemislj  here  in  his  descrii>tion  of  the  picture,  while 
he  speaks  of  one  in  the  lettering  *  lord/  which  was  originally  '  lordanu.'  This  medalh 
ion  realistically  confines  the  su!)ject  to  the  immersion  of  Jesus  in  the  sacred  river; 
hut  tlie  iirtist  adds  the  symbols  in  harmony  with  the  juactiee  of  baptism  in  his 
own  times.  Lundy's  comment  is,  thot  John  'applies  tiie  Mnction  with  a  small 
shell'  * 

At  what  time  the  custom  of  anointing  the  baptized  witli  oil  originated   is  not 
known,     Jortin  thinks  that  it  was  unknown  to  Jnstin  ilartyr,  A.  D.  103-168,  mhe  , 
does  not  hint  at  it  in  describing  the   rite  of  baptism.     But  Justin  refers  to  it  ic 
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ested  in  them ;  and  this  account  Tertullian  favors,  he  tells  ur  'tis  derived  from  the 
ancient,  tlmt  is,  Jewish  dis(?ipHne,  wlierc  the  priests  were  wont  to  be  anointed  for 
the  priesthood  :  tor  some  sneh  purpose  they  tlion^lit  it  fit  that  a  Christian  should  l»e 
anointed  m\\  spiritual  king  and  priest^and  tl\at  no  time  was  more  proper  for  it  tlian  j 
at  his  baptism,  wlien  the  name  of  Christ  wiis  confessed  upon  1dm/ " 

This  unetion  Hguied  largely  in  the  eeelesiastical  controversies  and  legislation  of 
after  centuries;  and  as  early  as  the  fourth,  a  contest  arose  \vhether  it  should  pre- 
cede or  follow  baptism*  Tertulliarrs  atatejnents  show  that  it  followed  baptism,  aod^ 
most  of  the  Fathers  contended  Instily  for  the  same  order,  Augustine  being  amongst 
the  most  earnest.  Bnnseu  says  that  *The  unetion  followed  immediately  after  the 
irainei'sion.*  This  questiun  fanned  the  love  for  anointing  into  a  mania,  until  Rabanus, 
Arehbishop  of  Mentz,  A.  I),  788-856,  actually  exalted  it  into  a  sepamte  *  sacra- 
ment/ He  did  this  by  doubling  each  ordinauce ;  and  so  he  chilled  the  bread  and  wine 
two,  and  the  *  chrisma '  anotlier,  apart  from  the  immersion  ;  four  in  all,  *  Dr.  Cave, 
citing  Cyril  again,  says  (p.  324)  that  the  person  baptized: 

'"  Was  anointed  the  second  time, as  S.Cyril  tells  us;  and,  indeed,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  uuetion  that  was  before,  'tis  certain  that  that  which  Tertullian  speaks 
of  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  discipline,  was  after  the  person  was  baptized."'  The 
antKintitig  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  immersion  ;  and  the  whole  service 
was  finished  !>y  Inridinga  w^hite  linen  cloth,  called  the  '^  ehrumak^''^  around  the  head 
of  the  immersed,  lu  retain  the  oil  upon  the  head  fur  a  w^eek  afterward/  ^^* 

Tlie  auttior  of  the  ITrsian  Mosaic  evideutly  wished  to  portray  the  anointing  of 
Jesus  in  connection  with  his  baptism  ;  but  unable  to  depict  the  invisible  unction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  meets  the  necessity  by  putting  the  ordinary'  baptismal  unction  into 
the  hand  of  John.  It  entered  not  his  mind  to  emit  a  stream  from  the  beak  of  a  dove,  so 
the  best  agent  that  his  art  could  snpply  was  the  anointing  cup  in  John^s  hand*  Hence 
lie  is  pouring  on  the  oil  above  tiie  nimbus  and  beneath  the  head  of  the  Dove>  to  indicate  ^^ 
his  authority  from  God  to  place  his  hand  between  the  second  and  the  third  persons  ^H 
in  the  Trinity,  to  the  honor  of  God's  anointed  Son,  This  act  directly  connects  the 
artistes  conception  of  the  river-god  with  the  effect  of  the  anointing.  When  he  did 
this  work  the  univei^al  teaching  was  that  great  virtue  lodged  in  tlie  baptismal  oil, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  miracle- working  in  its  effects,  Cyril,  of  Jernsalem,  tells  us  that 
the  holy  oil  in  baptism  destroyed  all  traces  of  sin  and  drove  out  the  evil  one ;  and 
Paeian  insists  that  *  the  baptismal  water  washes  aw^ay  sin,  the  clirism  gives  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  the  regeneration  is  complete/  ^'  Not  the  least  of  these  effects  is  seen 
in  expelling  all  demons  and  evil  spirits  from  the  water  by  the  oil.  In  conformity 
with  tlds  idea,  the  artist  has  introduced  the  emblematic  figure  of  the  river-god, 
according  to  the  ancient  foriTj.  lie  lias  ascended  from  the  stream,  with  a  leafy 
calamus  or  reed  in  Iiis  hand  and  a  wreath  on  his  brow,  in  token  of  dominion  over 
that  river,  lie  is  alarmed,  is  looking  away  from  the  holy  anointing  and  bends  fori 
ward,  as  if  making  for  the  shore  to  depart  from  a  scene  of  such  sanctity.  Ko.  II 
giFCs  ns  an  ancient  Roman  bath,  as  is  seen  by  the  elegant  heathen  bass-relief  upor 
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be  poured  ufKHi  their  lieads,  Tliia  picture  treats  uf  the  baptism  of  Jesus;  and  it 
was  just  as  natural  that  tlie  paiuter  should  invoke  the  use  of  oil^  the  universal  cus- 
torii  of  his  day  amongst  Christians  in  l>aptism,  to  represent  the  anointiog  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  as  that  he  should  use  the  cross,  the  Hask  and  the  river-god.  But  what 
sane  artist  would  think  of  makiug  Jolm  lead  our  Redeemer  nude  into  the  Jordan 
to  pour  a  cup  of  water  on  his  head  ?  He  would  be  deemed  as  tit  for  the  Innatic 
asylum  as  tlie  coming  painter  who  shall  represent  a  current  infant  haptism  in  this  year 
of  grace  1S86  by  drawing  John  in  the  Jordan  witli  a  naked  babe  in  his  arma,  dropping 
a  particle  of  water  on  its  brow  from  a  cup,  with  a  flsuik  of  water  on  his  slioulder. 

No,  12  is  found  in  the  dome  of  the  Arian  baptistery  at  Ravenna,  and  is  known  as  St. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.   It  is  given  by  Father  Garrucci  and  bears  date  a  century  later  than 

figure  10,  namely,  A.  U.  553. 
Here  again,  our  Kedeenier  is 
presented  above  the  loins  in 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan; 
which  river  is  made  a  winding 
trench,  with  a  typical  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  course  of 
that  sacred  stream,  as  if  the 
artist  had  visited  the  spot. 
The  Holy  Dove  has  descended 
directly  above  the  head  of 
Christ  and  hovers  there,  emit- 
ting a  stream  of  unction  from 
his  beak  which  actually  unites 
him  with  the  person  of  our 
Lord.  The  Baptist  is  clothed  in 
a  camel's  skin,  holding  a  bent 
reed  in  his  left  Itaml,  wiiile  his 
right  rest-s  upon  Christ's  head. 
At  the  right  of  Jesus  is  the  river-god  again,  a  seated  figure  with  long  hair  and  horns; 
instead  of  the  wreath  on  his  licad  we  have  the  leafy  calamus  in  his  hand  to  indicate 
his  royalty ;  his  lower  limbs  are  wraftped  in  an  ample  robe  and  an  urn  stands  at  his 
side.  Abbe  Crossnier  points  to  tlie  horns  and  urn  as  end*lems  of  his  deity ;  and  his  left 
hand  raised  in  astonishment  seems  to  exprest^  wonder  and  alarm  for  the  holiness  of 
the  scene,  but  especially  has  the  heavenly  unction  startled  him.  Here  we  see  what 
a  century  had  done  for  the  mosaic  art.  By  this  time  the  later  artist  had  devised  a 
better  method  of  symbolical  representation,  so  that  ho  disposes  entirely  of  John's 
intervening  cup  between  the  Spirit  and  the  Son,  to  express  the  anointing;  and 
brings  the  Dove  and  the  Lord  into  immediate  union  by  a  realistic  flood  from  tlje  , 
mouth  of  the  Dove,  to  set  forth  the  divine  unction.  This  is  in  exact  accord  with  wha: 
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robe.  Directly  above  her  is  an  inverted  globular  vessel,  universally  known  in 
ecclesiiLstical  parlance  as  tbe  ^  ampulla.'  It  is  Imug  in  a  garland  and  a  Hqixid  flows 
copiously  from  it  upon  the  girl's  head.     This  vessel  takes  this  name,  says  '  Smith's 

Dictionary  of  Christiau  An-  ' 
tiquities'  (Art  'Ampulla'), 
'probably  from  its  swelling 
out  in  every  dii*ection'  .... 
*  A  glulmlar  vessel  for  hold- 
ing liquid ; '  in  fact^  the  very 
vessel  nsed  in  the  old  Roman 
bath  and  at  the  ancient  bap- 
tistery for  the  purpose  of 
anointing.  A  hand  rests  upon 
the  girl's  head,  and  a  dove 
hovel's  above  her  bearing  fti 
branch  of  seven  stems,  to  ifi- 
dicate  the  seven  graces  of 
the  Spirit  which  are  now 
hei*8 ;  the  dove  itself  being  a 
messenger  of  peace,  as  in  the 
Saviour's  baptism  (see  No. 
4).  Every  item  in  this  frag- 
ment is  full  of  symbol  The  white  clothing  indicates  the  girl's  future  purity,  chas- 
tity and  faith ;  the  ampulla  is  hung  in  a  garland  to  denote  that  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  is  festive  ;  it  hangs  near  tlie  bright,  opening  heavens  without  visible  support ; 
the  dove  is  descending  to  show  that  she  is  a  favorite, '  beloved '  of  God  ;  and  she  stands 
in  the  deep  water  to  denote  her  immersion.  We  are  chiefly  concerned, 
however,  with  the  inverted  ampulla,  its  contents  and  tlieir  use  in  an- 
cient baptism.  Tlie  accompanying  cut,  No,  14,  is  taken  from  the  article 
*  Bath '  (•  Encyc.  Britannica  •),  and  is  the  same  vessel  found  in  the  cup  of 
Alba.  It  was  in  common  use  amongst  the  ancient  Christiaus  at  the 
altar,  for  it  contained  the  wine  as  well  as  the  oil.  When  John  III. 
ordered  tlie  Latcran  Churcli  at  Rome  to  supply  altar-plate  for  the  Oratory  of  the 
MartjTs,  with  other  pieces,  he  required  the  ampulla.  Yet  as  'Smith's  Dictionary' 
says: 

'  More  commonly  the  word  denotes  a  vessel  used  for  holding  consecrated  oil  or 
chrisuL  Optatus  Milevitauus  tells  us  that  an  **  ampulla  chrismatis,"  thrown  from  a 
window  by  the  Donatists,  remained  unbroken.  ...  By  far  the  most  renowned  am- 
pulla of  tliis  kind  is  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven 
at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  wliich  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Frank  kings. 
Hincmarj  in  the  service  wliich  he  drew  np  for  Charles  the  Bold  (S40),  speaks  of  this 
licaveu-descended  chrism  whence  that  whieli  he  himself  used  was  derived,  as  if  of 
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sented  by  the  fish  and  the  Dew-born  convert  with  him  in  the  waters ;  both  symbol- 
ical of  the  newly  born  to  God,  whatever  their  actual  age.  A  man  of  eighty  just 
brought  to  Chrifit  is  what  Paul  calls  a  '  new-born  babe  ; '  and  in  the  person  of  a  con- 
vert in  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  angel  who  is  about  to  cover  him  with  a  robe, 
we  have  precisely  the  idea  of  Tertullian  :  *  We  smaller  fiabea,  after  the  example  of 
our  Fish,  are  horn  in  the  waters/  No.  10  is  found  on  the  northern  gate  of  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Parma,  a  bass-relief  sculpture  intended  to  represent  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  as  is  seen  by  the  nimbus  around  the  head  of  the  immersed.  The  waters  of 
the  Jordan  are  thrown  up  into  a  heap,  after  the  style  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
this  picture  being  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
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In  seven  out  of  the  eight  pictures  used  here,  whei-e  the  baptized  are  standing 

in  the  water,  the  hand  of  the  baptizer  is  laid  upon  the  head;  the  only  exception 
being  that  of  St.  John,  Ravenna,  where  John  is  anointing  our  Lord.  Even  in  tlie 
Arian  Mosaic,  where  the  Dove  is  anointing  Clirist,  John's  hand  is  laid  on  his  head 
to  indicate  the  finished  immersion.  But  the  highest  authorities  on  these  works  of 
Christian  art  tell  us,  that  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  person  in  the  water  is  the 
sign  of  immersion,  Beltrasni,  of  Ravenna,  says  of  John's  hand  on  Christ's  head  in 
the  Arian  Mosaic:  *The  priest  placed  his  hand  fully  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate 
while  in  the  water ;  and  thus  by  three  immersions  and  rapid  cmerEions  the  baptism 
was  complete.'  **  Bottari  states  that  *  The  hand  is  placed  on  the  head  to  indicate 
immersion.'^*  The  *  Apostolic  Constitutions'  require  *The  priest  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  dipping  him  three  times.'  Garmcci  in  his  history 
of  'Christian  Art 'says:  'That  the  laying  on  of  the  hand  was  customary  and  of 
special  moment  in  immersion.' "  Cardinal  Colonna  writes :  *  The  Catechumens, 
without  clothing,  descended  into  the  water  of  the  baptistery,  and  were  there  immersed 
three  times;  the  priest  accompanying  the  act  w^ith  his  hand,  and  invoking  at  each 
immersion  the  name  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,'  *®  And  De  Rem 
warns  us  that  *  We  ought  not  to  confound  the  imposition  of  the  right  liand  with 
which  the  niinistmnt  accompanies  the  immersion  of  the  candidate  with  wliat  the- 
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bishop  does  in  the  case  of  the  neophyte,  as  he  emerges  from  the  water,  and  is  clothed 
in  wliite  at  the  confirmation/  ^*  Thus,  these  and  other  adepts,  not  one  of  them  Bap- 
tists, bring  daylight  from  the  Catacombs,  bearing  voluntary  and  unbiased  witness 
against  their  own  practice  as  aspersionists. 

There  are  many  more  early  pictiu'es  of  baptism  besides  these,  amongst  them  a 
notable  one  of  a  king  and  queen  in  a  baptistery,  each  wearing  a  royal  crown,  sup- 
posed to  represent  their  majesties  of  Lombardy,  immersed  about  A.  D»  590.  All, 
however,  bear  the  same  line  of  interpretation,  and  all  the  reliable  anthoritiea  declare 
that  their  interpretation  is  found  in  immersion.  Then  these  two  things  are  quite 
as  remarkable  in  confirmation  of  its  correctness,  namely :  1.  That  in  none  of  the 
Catacomb  pictures  is  John  found  pouring  any  thing  on  Christ's  head,  as  his  anoint- 
ing was  ascribed  to  God  directly.  We  have  the  earliest  instance  of  this  in  the  Raven- 
nian  Mosaic  of  A*  I)*  450,  when  oil  was  universally  used  upon  the  baptised.  2.  We 
have  no  ease  in  tlie  Catacombs  of  any  one  dipping  a  babe  in  water,  or  of  one  hold- 
ing a  bal>e  in  the  arms,  pouring  or  sprinkling  water  upon  him.  All  are  adults,  and 
all  are  standing  their  full  height  in  the  water  ;  while  we  have  many  inscriptions  to 
deceased  infants  and  some  pictures  of  children,  amongst  them  that  of  Jesus  bless- 
ing children,  given  in  tliis  work.  But  in  no  case  is  there  the  least  sign  of  water  in 
connection  with  them  suggesting  baptism.  Even  where  our  Lord  blesses  the  child, 
they  both  stand  on  dry  land,  the  little  one  at  his  side.  This  silence,  under  al!  the 
circumstances,  is  suggestive  without  the  weight  of  historical  testimony;  and  as  a 
negative,  it  hints  broadly  in  confirmation  of  its  opposite  positive. 

It  is  believed  that  while  the  tbregoing  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  be  inter- 
pretations of  the  pictures  given,  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  as  their  literature  shows  abundantly.  That  this  teaching 
and  practice  varied  from  New  Testament  injunction  and  example  is  not  to  the  point. 
The  crude  and  even  ridiculous  notions  embodied  in  these  pictures  were  seriously 
entertained  by  those  who  executed  them,  and  they  all  go  to  show  that  the  practice 
of  those  ages  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Baptists  of  our  own  times,  in  so  far 
as  that  tlie  radical  idea  of  baptism  was  that  of  the  burial  of  the  body  in  water. 
INone  of  the  archaeologists,  historians  or  interpreters  here  cited  are  Baptists,  but 
<ihiefly  they  are  Catholics  and  antiquarians  of  great  note,  who  have  given  the  result, 
^f  their  researches  simply  as  antiquarians  and  not  as  biblical  critics  or  theologians, 
^heir  testimony  bears  every  mark  of  candor  and  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 
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THIS  was  the  iron  age,  in  M-hieh  the  Cliurcli  slept  her  iron  sleep.  Yet  it  was 
a  cardinal  era,  as  when  the  first  spike  of  light  darts  across  an  arctic  sky  to 
break  the  night  and  herald  t!ie  i-evohitionary  day.  Stagnation  awoke  the  soul  of 
the  age  bj  its  very  oppression,  and  it  half  resolved  to  be  free.  The  Crusades  had 
opened  the  slnices  of  vice,  ecclesia^ticisni  sat  drunk  on  the  throne  of  night,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  said  that '  St.  Peter's  boat  was  sinking.'  At  this  moment 
Abelard  caught  the  breaking  dawn.  He  represented  the  free  thought  which  the 
Crusaders  had  brought  back  with  them,  and  helped  to  loosen  the  bands  of  tradition 
by  pointing  out  the  contradict  ions  of  the  Fathe^^i;  ridiculing  tlie  current  notion  that 
Christ's  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  and  warndy  rebuking  immorality  in 
peasant,  priest,  prelate  and  prince.  Admiring  youth  thronged  the  presence  of 
this  brilliant  philoi^opher,  whether  in  the  wilderness  of  Troyes  or  the  University 
of  Paris.  His  severity  and  originality  stirred  the  opposition  of  the  dull^  the  narrow- 
minded  and  the  vile,  and  Bernard  accused  liim  of  heresy.  Bernard  himself 
bewailed  the  depravity  of  the  priests,  but  still  w^as  a  captive  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  age.  Some  of  the  popes  honestly  sought  to  reform  the  Catholic  Church,  while 
Gregory  VIL  abolished  the  sale  of  holy  offices  and  checked  concubinage  in  the  clergy. 
Another  new  idea  of  the  times  was  to  encourage  the  rise  of  great  cities.  The^ 
became  independent  friends  of  light  and  supported  better  government.  Those 
Xorthern  Italy  and  Southern  France  drew  to  them  various  Oriental  sects,  many     «. 
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The  gonerally  received  opinions  amongst  theui  were  far  enough  removed  from 
the  Gospel,  running  all  the  way  from  absolute  dualism,  with  its  fantastic  mythology 
and  its  wild  lancy,  up  to  a  semi-g08|>el  standard  of  morality  and  even  spiritualityj  if 
intense  asceticism  can  be  so  called*  They  were  decidedly  anticlerical,  and  yet  their 
organization  was  strictly  aristocratic,  having  one  order  of  teaciiing  for  the  masses 
and  another  for  the  privileged;  all  being  known  respectively  as  ^auditores^^ 
^aredentes^  and  ^deciV  Their  views  of  Christ  led  them  to  deny  his  incar- 
nation  and  resurrection  ;  they  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism  proper,  suhstitating 
for  it  the  imposition  of  hands^  which  they  held  to  be  the  true  spiritual  baptism  ; 
they  also  refused  to  eat  all  kinds  of  procreated  food,  and  discouraged,  if  they  did  not 
disallow,  marriage.  But  at  the  same  time  they  considered  relics,  images,  crosses 
and  even  inateriul  sanctuaries  as  odious  and  the  work  of  Satan,  because  men  had 
come  to  adore  them. 

Tlie  BoooMiLES  were  a  branch  of  the  Catliari.  Ilerzog  thinks  that  they  took 
their  name  from  a  Bulgarian  Bishop  of  tlie  tenth  century,  that  they  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Faulicians,  aird  says  tliat  tliey  ahumided  in  the  Bulgarian  city  of 
Philippopolis.  Tliey  were  condemned  as  heretics  and  suffered  great  persecution, 
Basil,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  burnt  in  Constantinople  in  1118,  before  the  gates 
of  St.  Sophia.  The  Paulicians  of  Bulgaria  furnished  the  Cathari  of  Southern 
France,  Gibbon  thinks  that  they  found  tlicir  way  there  either  by  passing  up  the 
Danube  into  (Tcrmany  or  through  Venice  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  or  through 
the  imperial  garrisons  sent  by  the  Greek  Emperor  into  Italy.  But  come  as  they 
might,  we  find  them  at  Orleans  A.  D.  10^5,  in  the  Xcthcrlands  1035  and  in  Turin 
1051.  About  half  a  century  later  banishment  from  their  own  country  drove  thera 
in  great  numbers  to  tlie  west,  and  they  appeared  plentifully  at  Treves  and  Soissons, 
in  Champagne  and  Flanders.  Their  teachings  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
priests,  the  peasantry,  and  even  tile  nobles.  Their  followers  became  so  numerous 
as  to  demand  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  1119,  and  that  of  Tours, 
1163.  But  despite  excommunications  and  cuises,  they  so  grew  that  in  1107  they 
held  a  council  of  their  own  iind  openly  formulated  tlieir  faith  and  ecclesiasticAl 
order,  which  they  stoutly  held,  against  both  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  the  secular 
power  for  almost  a  century.     Another  branch  of  the  Cathari  is  found  in 

The  Allugkxses.  They  arose  in  Southern  France  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  wei'e  first  known  as  Publicani ;  but  at  hist  took  their  name  from 
the  city  of  Albij  the  center  of  the  Albigeois  district.  They  were  first  called  Al- 
bigenses  by  Stephen  Borbone,  1225.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  exact  tenets 
and  practices,  but  they  were  generally  numbered  with  the  Cathari,  and  had  many 
things  in  common  with  other  sects  so  known.  They  rejected  the  Romish  Church, 
and  esteemed  the  New  Tcstan^ent  above  all  its  traditions  and  ceremonies.  They 
did  not  take  oaths,  nor  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration;  l)ut  they  were  ascetic 
and  pure  in   their  lives ;   they   also  exalted  celibacy.     They  increased   so  i*apidJy 
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altars.  The  scoundrels  killed  the  priests,  the  women,  the  infante,  not  one,  I  believe, 
escaped.'*  Eight  iiundred  nobles  were  either  hanged  or  hewn  to  pieces,  and  four 
hundred  heretics  were  burnt  in  one  pile. 

The  story  of  this  murdered  people  for  about  half  a  century  is  heart- sickening 
in  the  extreme.  They  held  many  errors  of  the  head,  but  no  prince  ever  ruled  over 
grander  subjects.  They  were  far  advanced  in  refinement,  and  were  high-toned  in 
morality.  Their  record  is  the  brightest,  briefest  and  l>loodie8t  in  the  annals  of  pious, 
persecuting  deviltry.  It  begins  in  tha  middle  of  tbe  twelfth  century,  and  was  blot- 
ted out  before  the  middle  of  the  thirtt^eutlu  It  is  a  short,  swift  stream  of  gore 
mingling  with  their  mountain  torrents,  but  nKjre  romantic  than  their  Alps,  If  the 
eternal  snow  and  ice  had  not  turned  tliese  eternally  pale,  the  frozen  steel  of  St, 
Dominic  had  chilled  them  forever,  when  the  pravity  of  his  infernal  machine  made 
them  witnesses  of  a  rushing  destruction,  without  parallel  in  human  villainy. 

Amongst  the  Cathari,  however,  w^e  find  a  Baptist  body  at  Cologne  and  Bonn. 
"Whence  they  came  we  are  not  informed ;  but  they  appeared  in  1146,  and  Everviu 
gives  a  full  account  of  them  in  writing  to  Bernard,  of  whom  he  seeks  aid  in  their 
suppression.  He  says  that  they  had  been  recently  discovered,  and  that  two  of  them 
had  openly  opposed  the  Catliolic  clergy  and  laity  in  their  asseuibly ;  the  archbishop 
and  nobles  being  present.  The  '  heretics '  asked  for  a  day  of  disputation,  when 
re-enforced  by  ceitain  of  their  numl}cr  they  wonld  maintain  tlieir  doctrines  from 
Christ  and  the  Apostles;  and  unless  they  were  properly  answered  they  would  mther 
die  than  give  up  their  princij>le8.  Upon  this  they  were  seized  and  burnt  to  death* 
Evervin  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  endured  the  torment  of  the  stake  not 
only  with  patience,  but  with  joy  ;  and  asks  how  these  members  of  Satan  could  suffer 
with  such  constancy  and  courage  as  were  seldom  found  amongst  the  most  godly. 
He  then  describes  their  heresy. 

They  professed  to  be  the  true  Church,  because  they  followed  Christ  and  pat- 
terned after  the  Apostles ;  they  sought  no  secular  gain  or  earthly  pmperty,  but  were 
the  poor  in  Christ,  while  the  Roman  Church  made  itself  rich.  They  accounted 
themselves  as  sheep  amongst  wolves,  fleeing  from  city  to  city,  enduring  pei'secution 
with  the  ancient  martyrs,  although  they  were  living  laborious,  holy  and  self-deny- 
ing lives.  They  charged  their  persecutors  witli  being  false  apostles,  with  adulterating 
the  word  of  God,  with  self-seeking,  and  the  pope  with  corrupting  the  Apostle 
Peter's  chair.  He  says :  '  They  do  not  hold  the  baptism  of  infants,  alleging  that 
passage  of  the  Gospel^  ^*  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." '  They 
rejected  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  they  called  all  observances  in  the  Chui^ch 
which  Chribt  had  not  established  superstitions.  They  denied  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatorial fire  after  death,  and  believed  that  wlien  men  die  they  go  immediately  to 
heaven  or  to  hell.  lie  therefore  beseeclies  the  'holy  father'  to  direct  his  pen 
against  *  these  wild  beasts,'  and  to  help  him  to  '  resist  these  monsters,'  He  then  says, 
some  of  them  *Tell  us  that  they  had  great  numbers  of  their  pei-suasion  ecatteji 
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tell  us  that  their  principal  re^i^tm  fur  deoying  baptieui  to  infants,  was  found  in  their 
incapacity  to  receive  it,  and  eo,  that  it  should  be  deferred  till  they  came  to  the  exer- 
cise of  faith*  He  adds,  that  tliey  were  divided  into  several  eects,  yet  he  classes  them  , 
all  with  Cathari,  *  a  sort  of  people '  whom  he  pronounces  ^  very  pernicious  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  which,  like  inoths,  they  corrupt  and  destroy.-  Gieseler  shows  that 
they  rejected  infant  baptism,  because  baptism  should  be  adtninistered  only  to  believers,^ 
This  zealous  luonk  betrays  the  entire  aniuuis  of  his  denunciation  of  those  Cologne 
Baptists,  when  he  says  of  them  that  they  snsfained  their  positions  by  the  authority 
of  Seriptum*  'They  are  armed  with  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  in 
any  way  seem  to  favor  tljeir  sentimenti^,  and  with  those  who  know  how  to  defend 
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their  errors,  and  to  oppose  the  Catliolic  truth ;  though  in  reality  they  are  w^holly 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  couched  in  those  words,  and  which  cannot  be  discov- 
ered without  o;reat  judgment.^ 

In  1231  Konrad  of  Marburg,  a  fanatical  Dominican  monk,  led  a  terrible  per- 
secution against  this  sect,  and  little  is  heard  of  them  in  Germany  afterward.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  band  of  thirty  martyrs,  of  whom  Miluer,  Dr.  Henry  and 
William  of  Newbury  speak,  were  of  this  body.  They  tell  us  that  in  115J>  thirty 
men  and  women  who  spoke  German  reached  England,  and  for  their  religious  prin- 
ciples and  practices  were  arraigned  before  a  Council  of  clergy  at  Oxford,  They 
w^ere  found  guilty  of  incorrigible  heresy,  and  Henry  II.  ordered  their  foreheads 
branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  they  were  to  be  whipped  through  the  streets  of  th 
city,  their  clothes  to  be  cut  off  at  their  girdles,  and  then  to  be  turned  into  tK 
open  tieldsj  all  persons  being  forbidden  to  give  them  shelter  or  relief.     This  ^u, 
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strong  clutch  of  law.  Tlioy  could  not  be  inimersed  if  they  would,  as  believers;  for 
this  was  unlawful.  Deprived  of  this  right,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  drove 
them  into  Quakerism,  in  counting  the  believer  the  subject  of  a  higher  baptism,  as 
they  called  it,  in  the  Cousolamentuni.  And  what  was  that?  Ermengard  de- 
scribes it  thus: 

*  Wljen  they  wish  to  impart  the  Consolamentum  to  any  man  or  woman,  he  tbat 
is  called  Greater  and  ordained^  having  washed  his  hands  and  liolding  in  his  hands 
tlie  book  of  tlie  Gospels,  admonishes  him  or  them  who  come  to  receive  the  Consol- 
amentnm  thai  tliey  place  their  entire  faith  in  that  Consohununtiim,  And  t^o,  plueiug  the 
book  on  their  heads,  they  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  seven  times,  and  then  the  Gospel 
of  8t.  John,  bei^inning  with  the  word^,  ^'  In  the  hegimiing,"  atid  iroing  ns  far  as  the 
passage  %vhieh  reads,  **  Grace  and  trutli  through  Jesus  Christ/'  Tims  is  the  Consol- 
amentum completed.  Do  you  ask  by  what  persons  it  is  administered  i  We  answer, 
by  those  among  them  wlio  are  called  the  ordained.  But  if  none  such  be  present, 
there  be  those  who  among  them  are  called  the  Consolati  (by  them),  it  is  admin- 
istered, and  if  there  he  no  rneu  present,  even  women  may  administer  it  to  the  sick. 
They  believe  that  by  it  the  remission  of  every  sin  and  the  cleansino;  of  every  stain 
is  acconndisheti,  without  any  satisfactory  penanee  whatever,  if  they  die  immediately 
after,  Tliey  sav  even  that  no  one,  save  he  who  has  received  that  Consolamentiun 
from  the  Consolati,  can  by  any  work,  not  even  by  nnirtyrdom,  nor  if  he  keep  him- 
self as  nnicli  as  possible  from  all  sins  and  faults,  reach  the  heavenly  kingdom.  And 
they  believe  this  also,  that  if  he  who  administers  tlie  Consolamentum  should  have 
fallen  into  any  of  the  sins  they  call  criminal,  jis,  for  example,  to  eat  an  egg,  or  lish, 
or  cheese.  i\v  to  slay  a  bird,  or  any  animal  save  reptiles,  or  even  into  any  of  the  sins 
the  Roman  ('hiireli  calls  criniinai,  then  the  Consolamentum  does  the  recipient^^  no 
^ood,  Xay,  tliey  hold  the  recipient  should  again  have  it  administered  by  anotlier, 
if  he  desires  to  be  saved.' 


: 


This  account  is  abundantly  sustained  by  indisputable  evidence.  And  this  so- 
called  'spiritual  baptism  ^  was  administered  Ijecause  they  cast  aside  material  w^ater 
as* evil'  or  'corrupt,'  while  the  Komish  Church  iuimersed  therein.  How  can  we 
coimt  such  people  .as  Baptists,  whatever  their  views  of  infant  baptism  may  have 
been  ?  So  far  as  the  question  of  baptizing  babes  was  concerned,  they  were  Anti- 
pedobaptists ;  and  so  far  as  immersion  in  water  was  concerned,  tlie  Romanists  were 
better  Baptists  than  they. 

In  tlie  Petrobruaiaus  we  find  a  sect  of  Baptists  for  wliich  no  apology  is  needed. 
Peter-  of  Bruis  seized  the  entire  Bildieal  presentation  of  baptism,  and  forced  its 
tend  dug  home  upon  the  conscience  and  the  life,  by  rejecting  the  immersion  of 
liabes  and  insisting  on  the  immersion  of  all  believers  in  Christ,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  Catharistic  nonsense.  He  was  a  converted  priest,  it  is  believed  a  pupil  of 
Ahelard,  brought  to  the  Saviour's  feet  by  reading  the  Bible.  There  he  saw  the 
diiferenee  between  the  Christianity  of  his  day  and  of  tliat  of  the  Apostles :  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  restoration  of  Gospel  Christianity,  and  be^aii  his 
work  as  early  as  A.  D.  1104.  tie  threw  tradition  to  the  winds  with  the  double 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  took  it^  literal  interpretation.  With  this  went  the  doctrine 
of  transnbstantiation,  holding  the  Supper  as  a  merely  historical  and   monumental 
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act  He  held  the  Church  to  be  made  up  of  regenerated  people  only,  counted  the 
bishops  and  priests  as  he  knew  them,  mere  frauds ;,  and  cast  aside  all  the  ceremo- 
nial muinmerics  of  the  Roniisli  hierarchy.  He  would  not  adore  images,  offer  prayer 
to  or  for  the  dead,  nor  do  penance.  He  laughed  at  the  stupidity  which  holds  that  a 
child  \s  regenerated  when  baptized,  that  he  can  be  a  member  of  Christ's  flock  when 
he  knows  nothing  of  Christ  as  a  Shepherd,  and  demanded  that  all  who  came  to  his 
chnrches  should  be  immersed  in  water  on  their  own  act  of  faith.  He  had  no  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  immerBion  witli  the  Romish  priests,  for  they  pnieticed 
nothing  else  as  the  custom  of  their  Cliurcb  in  his  day,  nor  for  a  century  afterward; 
therefore  no  separate  Baptist  body  was  needed  for  that  reason.  His  great  offense 
was  that  he  reimmersed  those  whom  they  had  immersed  as  babes  when  they  became 
disciples  of  Christ  and  were  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  chief  testimony  that  we  have  of  liini  is  from  Peter  the  Venerahlts  tlie 
Abbot  of  Clugny,  and  a  brief  passage  from  Abehird*  This  Peter,  his  deadly 
opponent,  gives  a  full  account  of  hu  doctrines  and  tried  to  crnsh  him ;  but, 
sirignlarly  enough,  never  breathed  a  syllable  against  his  practice  of  immersing, 
for  that  was  Peter's  own  practice,  only  its  subjects  were  babes.  The  venerable 
monk,  *  Maxima  Biblioth.'  (xxii,  1035),  defines  the  views  of  the  Petrobrusiaus 
precisely  as  would  an  able  Baptist  of  to  day,  and  attemi>ts  to  answer  them  with 
the  exact  stock  arguments  of  18S6*  He  says;  'Tim  Urst  article  of  the  here- 
tics denies  that  children  below  the  age  of  reason  can  be  saved  by  the  baptism 
of  Christ;  and  aflirms  that  another's  faith  can  do  ihose  no  good  who  cannot  yet 
exercise  faith  of  their  own,  since,  according  to  them,  it  is  not  another's  but  one's 
own  faitli  which,  together  with  baptism,  saves,  because  the  Lord  said,  '*  Whosoever 
belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  V>e  saved."  ^  He  makes  them  say  in  another  place, 
*It  is  an  idle  and  vain  thing  to  plunge  candidates  in  water  at  any  age,  when  ye 
can,  indeed,  after  a  human  manner,  wash  the  flesh  from  impurities,  but  can  by  no 
means  purify  the  soul  from  sins*  But  we  await  an  age  capable  of  faith,  and  after  a 
man  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  God  as  his  and  believe  in  him,  we  do  not,  as  yon 
«/aiider  us,  r^baptizc,  but  baptize  him ;  for  no  one  is  to  be  called  baptized  who  is  not 
W'afihed  with  the  baptism  wherewith  sins  are  washed  away.* 

The  Abbot  stood  side  by  side  with  Bernard  in  his  Biblical  scholarship  and 
Cental  force.  They  were  the  leading  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  France, 
^ti€l  t^lirew  themselves  into  the  gap  with  all  their  might  to  defend  her  against  these 
"^i^^e  Gospel  Baptists.  Instead  of  bowing  to  our  LoM's  words  as  an  obedient 
's^^iple,  Peter  indulged  in  this  absurd  reasoning:  *Has  the  whole  world  been  so 
ix:ici^ci  and  hitherto  involved  in  such  darkness,  that  to  open  their  eyes  and  break 
^  *^"xe  long  niglit  it  should,  after  so  many  fathers,  martyrs,  popes  and  heads  of  all 
^  ^^hurches,  have  to  wait  so  long  for  you,  and  choose  Peter  of  Bruis  and  Henry, 
^^seiple,  as  exceedingly  recent  apostles,  to  correct  the  long  error?  H  this  be 
^t  is  manifest  how  great  an  absurdity  follows.     For  then  all  Gaul,  Spain,  G^iv 
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iiianj,  Italy,  yea,  all  Europy,  since  for  three  Iniii  Jred  years,  )^ea  for  near  five  hundred 
years,  lias  luid  no  one  baptized  savt;  in  infancy,  has  hud  no  Chri&tian.  But  if  it 
has  had  no  Christian,  then  it  has  had  no  Church.  If  no  Church,  then  no  Christ; 
if  no  Christ,  then  assiuudly  tijey  have  all  periwhud/  It  seems  never  to  have 
entered  his  head  that  Clirist  was  before  and  ahove  all  the  fathers,  popes  and 
heads  of  the  Churches;  and  that,  iherefore,  they  must  all  obey  hira  and  take  the 
consequences  of  their  own  disobedience,  be  they  what  they  might,  rather  than 
nullify  his  law. 

Tlie  Petrobnisians  were  a  thoroughly  antisacerdotal  sect,  whose  Itatred  of 
tyranny  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke  of  the  twelfth  century;  a  democratic  body,  in 
distinction  from  the  aristocnvtic  organizations  both  of  the  CaLbolics  and  the  A  Ibigenses. , 
It  appears  from  the  assembly  of  tlio  latter  body,  at  Lomhers,  that  they  had  a  pope  who 
had  come  from  far-off  Bulgaria,  and  who  carefully  defined  the  bounds  of  their  vari- 
ous Cathariet  bishoprics.  In  that  assembly  also  they  had  M^arni  contests ;  and  the  names 
of  those  are  given  who  were  exalted  to  episcopal  functions  by  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
solamentuni.  We  have  seen  thiit  their  numbers  were  very  great  as  a  people,  but  the 
members  of  tlio  Electi  were  comparatively  few,  Reiner,  who  had  spent  seventeen  years 
amongst  them,  tells  us  that  '  the  Crcdentes  werw  innumerable/  but  that  the  Electi 
of  both  sexes  did  not  exceed  four  thou^nd.  This  form  of  aristocracy  well  suited 
the  feudal  east  of  society  in  that  day,  and  may  explain,  in  part,  why  the  rationalistic 
nobles  and  the  hierarchicul  priestliood  so  readily  became  Cathari.  But  the  Petro^ 
brusians  w^ere  of  the  common  people^  who  sought  tlie  Saviour  by  simple  direct- 
ness and  not  through  any  saving  intervention.  They  demanded  the  w^ords  of  Clirist 
in  the  New  Testament  for  ^w^ry  thing,  and  not  tlie  traditions  of  an  inner  and , 
favored  few.  With  a  quaint  tinge  of  chagrin,  something  after  the  fox-and -grapes 
order,  Peter  the  venerable  abbot  hi  fits  that  his  brother,  Peter  of  Bruis,  refused  to 
immerse  infants  because  he  was  too  laxy  to  perform  the  rite ;  as  if  it  were  easier  to 
dip  overgrown  peasants  in  the  Rhone  than  tiny  babes  in  the  fonts.  He  thought, 
also,  that  his  beloved  Baptist  brother  burned  tlie  crosses  because  it  was  easier  to  do 
that  than  to  worship  them ;  and  that  he  rejected  masses  becauBe  he  was  hardly  paid 
enough  for  saying  them. 

The  Petrobrnsians  were  thoroughly  and  deeply  anti-Catholic  in  all  that  con- 
flicted with  the  Gospel.  Wiiile  tliey  weYKt  Puritanical  they  were  not  ascetic.  They 
aboUshed  all  fasts  and  penances  for  sin  because  Christ  only  can  forgive  eio,  tind 
this  he  does  on  a  sinner's  trust  in  his  merits.  They  held  marriage  as  a  high  and  hon- 
orable relation,  not  only  for  Chnstians  generally,  but  for  the  priests.  They  denied 
that  the  person  of  Christ  could  be  made  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  that  the  chair  of 
the  pope  is  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  that  one  bishop  had  power  to  consecrate  another* 
They  made  void  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  condemned  its  sacraments  as  superstitious, 
and  demanded  that  baptism  be  administered  only  to  believers.  With  them  a  Churcli 
did  not  mean  an  architectural  structure,  but  a  regenerated  congregation,  nor  had  con* 


eecrated  places  any  eharm  for  them ;  for  God  could  hear  thera  as  well  in  the  market- 
place as  in  the  temple,  and  loved  them  as  ranch  in  a  barn  as  before  an  altar.  Their 
snccess  filled  the  Romish  communion  with  alarm,  Peter  of  Bruls  was  little  Bupe- 
rior  in  learning  to  Peter  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  was  sin- 
cere, earnest  and  eloquent,  and  tlie  Lord  wrought  mightily  by  his  hand,  Moltitndes 
flocked  in  all  directions  to  hear  him  as  a  man  specially  sent  of  God  to  bring  glad 
tidings  of  groat  joy.  Soon  liis  word  turned  tlie  dioceses  of  Aries,  Embrun,  Die 
and  Gap  upside  down.  In  their  enthusiasm  the  people  burned  their  images  and 
cmcifixes,  some  Catholic  places  of  worship  were  overturned,  and  many  monks  and 
priests  were  handled  very  severely.  On  a  certain  Good  Friday  the  crowd  brought 
aU  their  wooden  crosses  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them,  at  which  tliey  roasted  and 
^_ate  meat.  Their  venerable  adversary  thus  describes  their  wiirk : 
^■^  *The  people  are  r^-baptized,  the  churches  profaned,  the  altai^s  overthrown,  the 
HpoiKes  burned,  flesh  is  eaten^  even  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  passion,  priests  are 
whipped,  monks  are  imprisoned,  and  b^^  terror  and  torture  they  are  compelled  to 
marry  wives.'  If  this  were  true,  the  whipping  and  imprisonment  of  these  helpless 
Romanists  is  very  un-Baptistic  ;  and  as  to  the  (jnestion  of  con^pulsory  marriages,  the 
abbot  probably  drew  slightly  on  his  imagination,  as  none  but  the  priests  them- 
selves had  the  legal  power  to  celebrate  marriage;  to  say  nothing  of  taking  their 
■wives  under  the  pressure  of  Baptist  ringleaders  whom  they  banished,  and  who 
Were  obliged  to  fly  to  Narbonne  and  Toulouse  for  their  lives.  In  these  places  Peter 
bravely  preached  for  twenty  years,  and  with  great  success.  Besides,  his  doctrine 
read  not  only  through  Provence  and  Daupbine^  but  much  farther  to  the  east.  At 
f^  however,  in  1126,  while  he  was  preaching  at  St.  Gillcs,  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
pf  A  violent  mob  and  burned  at  the  stake,  his  eloquent  tongue  being  silenced  in  the 
idst  of  his  triumphs. 

But  the  death  of  Peter  was  not  the  end  of  his  cause.  Labbe  calls  him  *  the 
'ent  of  heretics,'  for  almost  all  wlio  were  thus  branded  after  his  day  trod  in  his 
teps;  and  especially  all  Baptist  'heretics/  Even  tlie  candid  and  celebrated  Dr. 
TVall  gays :  '  I  take  this  Peter  Bniis  (or  Bruc^,  perhaps,  liis  name  was)  and  Henry 
to  he  the  first  antipedobaptist  preachers  that  ever  set  up  a  Church  or  society  of  men 
JiCfldljig  that  opinion  against  infant  baptism,  and  rebaptizing  such  as  had  been  bap- 
ti^^^  in  infancy,'  *  When,  like  Elijah,  God  took  Peter  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
^  -fc^.d  Elisha  ready  toeatch  his  falling  mantle, in  the  person  of  Ilenry  of  Lausanne; 
♦  -^-^  Clnniacensis  much  prefers  to  put  it,  he  was  followed  by  Henry,  '  the  heir  of 
"^-^  ^  ^8  wickedness.'  This  petulant  author  imagined  that  Peters  principles  had  died 
^^^^  hina,  and  like  a  simpleton  writes :  '  I  should  have  thought  that  it  had  been 
craggy  Alps,  and  rocks  covered  with  continual  snow,  that  had  bred  that  savage 
r  in  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  land,  being  unlike  to  all  other  lands,  had 
^d  a  sort  of  people  unlike  to  all  others.' 
^nt  he  soon  perceived  his  mistake.     No  doubt  the  sublime  aspects  of  the  Alps, 
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like  all  moiintaiiions  regioiie,  were  well  adapted  to  start  free  inqnirj  in  the  unfettered 
mind,  and  to  inspire  tliose  distinct  tones  of  religion  whieli  stimulate  it  to  advanced 
thoiigiit.  Their  deep  fonndatioos  excite  to  logic4il  deduction,  and  tlieir  broad  stretch 
invites  the  reasoning  powers  to  throw  off  all  tliat  hampers  and  hoodwinks  them  by 
vulgar  subtnission  to  antiquated  autliority.  Their  very  lines  and  curves,  cut 
gracefully  against  the  blue  sky,  invito  manliood  out  of  itfielf  to  talk  with  God  in 
stniins  of  wonder,  poetry  and  sublimity;  until  a  loving  awe  for  him  steals  over  the 
spirit,  as  his  snnshine  bathes  the  bmw  of  the  peak^  and  the  soul  is  drawn  under  the 
winning  dominance  of  adoration  and  love.  There  a  man  feels  both  his  littleness  and 
his  freedom,  the  pain  of  being  hemmed  in  l>y  obstruction,  the  stinging  smart  of 
dictation,  and  the  terrible  fleliglit  of  rising  upward  if  he  can  take  no  other  direc- 
tion. Like  the  eagle  which  sails  above  his  hut,  his  soul  daws  to  rise  into  grand  and 
dreadful  sensations  where  his  spirit  feels  the  majesty  of  its  own  wing;  his  eye 
scrutinizes  the  relations  of  tlie  man  in  the  valley  to  the  mountains  around  him,  and 
to  the  Gorl  above  him,  and  he  resolves  to  soar  into  a  freedom  as  wide  and  high  as 
the  liberty  of  liis  own  nature.  Such  u  mountaineer  is  not  easily  tethered  to  bc^  in 
the  Roman  Campagna,  nor  to  the  vale  of  the  sluggish  Tiber ;  but  he  soars  to  the 
sources  of  the  dashing  cascades,  to  read  his  greatness  and  that  of  his  fellow-men  in 
the  wide-open  volume  at  tl»e  footstool  of  Jehovalvs  throne. 

Such  a  bold  son!  had  Clirist  been  preparing  in  Henry,  the  next  brave  Baptist 
of  the  Swiss  valleys.  lie  had  formerly  been  a  monk  of  Clugny  and  had  joined  ^ 
himself  to  his  master,  Peter  of  Eruis,  in  the  midst  of  his  toils ;  and  thus  had  caught 
his  spirit  and  been  imbued  with  his  principles.  Our  venerable  abbot  kindly  tells  us 
that  Henry  added  some  erroi*s  of  his  own  to  those  of  Peter,  a  noble  tribute  to  his  pn> 
gressive  mind ;  but  he  fails  to  te!l  us  what  tliey  were.  Most  likely  he  pushed  the 
attributes  of  a  zealous  Keformer  a  little  further  against  current  abuses.  Already  he 
had  reached  the  degree  of  deacon  in  the  Catholic  communion,  when  his  fiery 
eloquence  in  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy  cut  him  off  from  further  hear- 
ing amongst  them.  lie  then  made  common  cause  with  Peter,  a^  iTelaucthon  did 
with  Luther  and  Wliiteiield  with  Wesley.  The  Abbot  of  Chigny  denounces  him 
an  an  *  ap*>state,  who  had  returned  to  the  vomit  of  the  flesh  and  the  world,  a  black 
monk  was  he.-  lie  was  a  man  of  letters ;  but  his  peeuliar  attraction  lay  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  applauded  traditions  of  the  Fathers  and  in  his  appeal  to  the  neglected 
Bible.     In  Neander's  '  Life  of  Bernard '  he  says  of  Henry  r 


*He  liad  all  t!ie  attributes  to  deeply  impress  the  people,  great  dignity  in  per- 
sonal appeanmee,  a  fiery  eye,  a  thundering  voice,  a  lively  step,  a  speech  that  rushed 
fortli  impetuously  *is  it  flowed  from  his  heart,  and  Bible  passages  were  alway.s  at 
hand  to  support  In's  addresses.  Soon  was  spread  abroad  the  report  of  his  holy  life 
and  his  learning*  Young  and  old,  men  and  women,  hastened  to  nini  to  confess  thei^ 
sins,  and  said  they  hiid  never  seen  a  nian  of  such  severity  and  friendliness  whus 
words  eould  move  a  heait  of  iron  to  repentance,  whose  life  should  be  a  model  fc 
all  monks  and  priests.'  ^ 
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He  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  penittMit,  lue  long  beard  Ijanging  upon  bis  breast, 
hiB  feet  bare  even  in  winter,  a  staff  in  bis  liaiid  ;  a  xi^ry  yanng  John  the  Baptist,  in 
a  living  voice.  In  drawing  his  picture,  an  enemy  speaks  of  *hi6  face,  through  the 
quickness  of  liis  eyes,'  as  *  like  a  perilous  sea  ;  tall  of  body,  quick  of  gait,  gliding 
in  bis  walk,  quick  of  speech,  of  a  terrible  voice,  a  youth  in  age^  no!ie  more  splendid 
than  he  in  dress.* 
^h  In  1 IIG  this  lithe,  young  Baptist  apostle  of  the  Alps  drew  near  to  the  thriving 
city  of  Mans,  and  sent  two  of  hie  disciples  within   the  gates  to  obtain   permission 

tof  Iliidcbert  tlie  bisijop  to  pi-eaeli   in   Ids   diocese.     This  prelate  was  a  disciple  of 
Berengarius,  and  so  looked   with  favor  o!i  Henry's  efforts  to   purify  the  Church. 
He  was  about  to  depart  for   Ilorne,  but  iiistrneted  his  archdeacon  to  treat  Henry 
kindly  and  allow  him  to  preach.     The  fame  of  Jiis  piety  had  reached  tlie  city  before 
]iim,  and  the  people  believed  that  he  possessed  a  prophetic  gift.     Ho  entered  Mans, 
and  while  the  bishop  was  visiting  Rome  the  people  received  liitn  with  delight;  the 
priests  of  the  lower  order  sat  at   his  feet,  altnost  loathing  tltem  with  tears,  while 
most  of  the  higher  clergy  protested  against  him  and  stood  aloof.     A  platform  or 
pulpit  was  specially  erected   for  him,  from   whicli  he  might  address  the  people. 
He  made  marriage  a  chief  matter  in  his  sermons.     Re  wouhJ  free  it  from  unnntural 
restrictions,  would  celebrate  it  in  early  life  and  rruike  it  indiss.»luble.     He  would 
not  accept  the  repentance  of  an  unchaste   woman    until  she   had  burned  her  hair 
and  her  garments  in  public.     He  condemned  extravagant  attire  and  uuirriage  for 
ujoney.     *  Indeed,"  says  his  enemy,  Mie  was  marvelotisly  eloquunt/ a  remark  winch 
^bonciies  his  matter  as  well  as  his  manner.     While  tlie  priests  wept  over  his  ex- 
^Ippnre  of  their  corniptions,  the  people  were  enraged  at  the  priests.     They  refused 
fo  »ell  any  thing  to  tliem,  threatened  their  servants  with  violence,  and  their  safety 
\iraB  se<'ured  only   l>y  tlie  shield  of   public  autliority.     The  clergy  came  to  dispute 
M-itli  Henry,  but  the  people  handled  them  roughly  and  they  fled  for  safety.     Cha- 
grined at  their  defeat,  they  united   in  a  letter  forbidding  him  to  preach,  but  the 
j>eojjle  protected  him  and  he  went  ou  boldly. 

When  tlie  bishop  returned  the  people  treated  his  religious  acts  with  contempt 
^^nd  said  :  '  We  do  not  waTit  your  benedictions.  Von  may  bless  the  dirt.  We  have 
wfm.  father  and  a  priest  wlii>  surpasses  you  in  dignity,  holy  living  aiul  unflcj\st^uding, 
"^"onr  clergy  avoid  hiio  as  if  he  were  a  blasphemer,  becHuse  with  the  spirit  of  a 
^K:^^<^phet  he  is  uncovering  their  vices,  and  out  of  the  Holy  IScriptures  is  condemning 
-^Iieir  errors  and  excesses.'  The  l»ishop  bad  an  interview  with  Henry,  but  dared 
09^t  tnlerate  the  stanch  reformer  any  longer,  Henry,  therefore,  retired  lo  Poitiem 
^^w^d  other  sonthern  provinces  of  Frauce,  where  he  continued  to  labor  with  great 
^f  jec^R,  in  some  eases  whole  congregations  leaving  fbe  Catholics  and  joining  his 
,f:/inc]ard.  The  pei^plegave  him  a  ready  hearing,  for  the  Catbarists  and  Peter  had 
♦^"'^/'^'"ed  his  way.  He  had  met  Peter  in  the  Diocese  of  Narbonne  and  received 
v>j^Y3    liim  the  direction  of  the  rising  sect.     Ten  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
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lie  laborer!  in  tlie  regions  of  Gascon j%  in  the  eon tli* west  af  France,  and  made  a  deep 
impression.     In  1134,  however,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Bisliop  of  Aries  and  brought 
before  the  Council  of  Pisa^  held  by  Inntieent  IL^  and  condemned  to  confinement 
in  the  nioniistery  of  Chiirvanx,  of  whieh  iScrnard,  the  chief  upposer  of  the  Petro- 
brnjjians,  was  al)bot.     He   soon   escaped,    however,  and    was  fonnd  preaching   in 
Toulouse  and  the  mountain  regions  ronnd  about  under  the  protection  of  Ildeplion?, 
a   powerful  noble  who  had  beeonie  lii.^  disciple.     His  nurn'strv  was  so  influential 
that  Bernard,  in  his  tour  of  visitation,  found  'chnre!ies  \nthout  congregations,  the 
people  witlioot   priests,  the  priests  without  due  honor,  the  mas>s  and  other  sacra- 
ments neglected*  and  the  fast  days  unobserved.'     He  complains  that 'the  way  of 
the  children  of  CliHstians  is  closed,  the  grace  of  baptism  is  refused  them,  and  they 
are  hindered  from  coming   to  heaven  ;  althongh  the  Saviour,  with  fatherly  love, 
calls  them,  sayitJg,  ''  Sulfor  httio  children  to  come    unto    me/' '     The  venenible 
abbot  looked  upon  their  baptlsrji   as  6;^lvation,  and  to   him  their  exclusion  from  the 
immersion  which  he  administered  was  exeluBion  from  Paradise.     Tiie  loving  Lamb 
of  (jud  had  redeemed  them  ;  but  because  Bernurd  could  not  hear  Ids  voice  calling 
them   through    the  baptistery  of  a  corrupt  Church,   he  was   tormented   with  tht5 
thought  that  sni-ely  they  must  perish.     To  be  sure,  that  (lunch  was  powerless  to 
udniit  them  into  heaven  by  its  blessing,  or  to  shut  them   out  by  its  curse.     So  he^ 
with  his  brethren,  put  tlteni  to   tlie  sword,  with  their  parents;  and  all  the  time^ 
while   the    blood    of    innocents   was  following  its    keen   edge,    Jesus    was    rising^ 
from  Ins  throne  to  receive  their  panting  spirits  to  his  bosom  as  fast  as  thev  wer^ 
slain.     Bernard  was  fretting  his  soul  with  the  thought  that  they  wei'e  *  forbidden  Ui^^ 
come  *  because  they  were  not  brought  rlu'ough  his  iippointed  way,  so  he  made  tbeiir 
shrill  wail  echo  up  and   down  the  Alpine  valleys,  white  tliey  passed  through  tb^ 
darker  vale  of  death  to  him  who  redeemed  his   little  ones  with  ids  own   preeioiii^j 
blood.  fl 

At  the  time  Md»en  the  land  swarmed  with    Henry's  followers,  Pope  Engeniua 
III.    determined  to   suppress  him   and   his  work,  and    for   this  pur[Kjse    eiii(dovecl 
Bernard,  Cardinal  Alberie  and  others,     Bernard  held  a  ]>henonicn!il  influence  over 
the  masses  on  account  of  his  pure  life  and  reputed  miracles;  and  crowds  flocked 
to  hear  him  preaeli  as  if  he  were  an  smgel  of  God.     lie  proposed  at  once  to  provt^ 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  by  mirf^cles.     *^  Let  this  be   a  prf>of,'  said  he,  'that  oui' 
doctrine  is  true  and  that  of  the  heretics  false,  if  your  sick  are  healed  by  eating  tht? 
I*read  which  I  have  blessed.'     But  he  could  not  always  hold  the  people.     At  Vivi  — 
defulinm  they  left  the  church,  and  when  he  followed   and  addressed  tbem  in  th^ 
street  they  interrupted  him  with  Scripture  passages  until  his  voice  was  drowneA  A 
On  his  return   he  wrote  a  letter,  in    winch  he  congrntulated  himself  on  gaiiiiu 
something  by  his  labors,  but  urged  the  people  to  tinish  the  work  of  exterminati 
whieh  he  had  begun.     *  Follow  and  seize  them,  and  d;?tcrmine  not  to  rest  untU  tT 
sects  have  been  driven  out  of  your  territory,  for  it  is  not  sate  to  sleep  in  thQ  vlcir^  ^=^ 
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bring  the  Church  bick  to  the  New  Testament  standard  ;  or,  as  Gibbon  expresses  it, 

lie  boldly  threw  hiineelf  npon  the  declaration  of  Christ,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  worlds*  He  would  not  nee  tlic  sword,  hut  maintuiiied  his  cause  hy  moral  senti- 
ment ;  and  yet  formed  tlic  daring  plan  of  planting  tlie  standard  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  rights  of  tlie 
Senate  and  the  people.  His  pure  morals  and  child-like  sense  of  justice  started  the 
wliole  land. 

From  about  1130  he  preached  with  sneh  power  that  by  1139  the  Lateran 
Council  sentenced  him  to  banishment;  and  to  escape  death  he  fled  to  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  Zurich.  Amongst  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  he  found  shelter  with 
many  Lombards  who  had  fled  from  tlie  hatred  of  their  own  countrymen.  In 
Znricli  he  boldly  maintained  'that  every  city  should  constitute  an  iudependcut  state* 
in  whose  government  no  bishop  ought  to  have  the  right  to  interfere,  that  the 
CInirch  slnmld  not  own  any  secular  dominion,  and  that  tho  priests  should  be  satis- 
tied  to  enjoy  tlie  titlics  of  nature,  remaining  excluded  from  every  temiwral 
authority/  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain  quietly  in  his  asybim,  hut  was 
driven  from  place  to  place  with  a  price  npon  his  head.  At  last,  goaded  principally 
hy  Bernard  and  the  pope,  he  determined  to  attack  Home  boldly  and  openly ;  and 
diti  so  with  great  effect.  In  the  public  streets  he  proclaimed  to  the  multitude  that 
the  sword  and  scepter  are  intru^;ted  to  the  civil  magistrate;  that  abbots,  bishops 
and  the  popes  must  renounce  their  State  or  their  salvation ;  and  that  all  tlieir  tern- 
poral  honoi's  are  unlawfnh  The  Romans  rose  in  a  body  to  assert  their  inalienable 
rights  as  citizens  and  Christians,  to  confine  the  pope  to  spiritual  matters,  to  put 
his  ecclefiiastics  under  the  civil  power,  and  to  establish  a  laical  government  with 
the  Senate  at  its  head.  Home  was  thrown  into  insurrection ;  all  Europe  felt  his 
power,  and  tlm  eyes  of  Christendom  were  turned  to  the  Eternal  City.  After  a 
desperate  contest  against  three  several  popes,  which  cost  Lucian  his  life,  a  new  con- 
gtitution  was  framed  and  the  sanction  of  Adrian  IV.  was  demanded  to  its  provisioni 
Tlie  pope  fled  for  his  life,  his  temporal  ]iQVver  was  aholislied  and  a  new  government 
was  established  in  1143,  which  maintained  the  struggle  with  varying  fortunes  for 
about  ten  years.  The  violence  of  the  people,  however,  prevented  final  success, 
Tliey  rose  in  insun*ection,  demolished  the  honscs  and  seized  the  property  of  the 
papal  party,  while  Arnold  was  conservative  and  touched  nothing.  Nevertheless, 
Ilia  lioly  apostolatc  planted  the  seeds  of  that  repuhlicaniam  which  controls  the  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France  of  to-day. 

Bernard  seems  to  have  hated  him  with  a  singular  intensity,  and  called  him  a 
conspirator  against  Jesus  Christ.  Pope  Engeuius  III,  put  Rome  under  interdict 
(1154),  an  act  which  deprived  it  of  all  its  religious  privileges;  the  Emperor  Barl^- 
rossa  marched  against  it  with  a  large  army,  and  after  a  contest  of  abont  elevety 
years  this  daring  reformer  was  obliged  to  surrender.  In  1155  he  was  hanged,  )»> 
body  burned  to  ashes  and  his  dust  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  le«t  the  pcjople  gbo^y^N^^^ 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE      WALDENSIANS. 


THE  en t  on  page  205  embodies  the  several  Waldensian  symbols,  and  portrays  at  a 
glance  their  struggles  and  triumphs*  The  first  is  a  candle  lighted  in  the  night, 
with  the  motto :  *  Light  Shines  in  Darkness/  The  flame  is  enkindled  by  one  of  the 
seven  stars,  which  is  fed  by  light  from  above.  The  second  i^  a  burning  busli  nncon- 
mimed,  to  show  tliat  their  tiery  persecutions  left  them  undestroyed.  Tlie  third  is  a  lily 
growing  amongst  thorns,  yet  nnchoked  and  rising  above  them — the  sign  of  delicate 
weakness  C4ilm!y  rejoicing  over  annoying  difficulties.  The  fourth  is  the  anvil  of 
trutii,  beaten  by  tlie  liammers  of  its  foes ;  Church  and  State,  foreign  and  home 
enemies  try  to  split  it»  bnt  lireak  their  own  hannners.  Tlie  fifth  is  the  serene  Wal- 
densian, standing  bolt  upright ;  he  despises  the  bishop's  miter,  crook  and  crosier, 
with  the  pope's  tiara  and  rosary,  and  tramples  them  under  foot. 

Walter  Mapes,  an  Englishman  of  the  twelfth  century  and  a  favurju-  ui 
Henry  II,,  was  stjnt  on  a  mission  to  the  papal  court,  and  first  inet  tlie  Waldeiisians 
at  the  Lateran  Council,  A.  IX  1171).  lie  calls  them  *  Valdesii,  from  their  pritnate^ 
Waldo,^  Peter  Waldo,  whose  name  answei-s  closely  to  the  English  name  Wood, 
There  Is  fair  gronnd  for  the  belief  that  an  Evangelical  people  lived  in  the  isolated 
Cuttiun  Alps  before  tlie  twelfth  century,  hut  the  evidence  is  too  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary to  be  used  with  confidence  for  historical  purposes.  Some  Waldensian  writ- 
l^rs  think  that  they  can  tmce  their  origin  Imck  to  the  days  of  Constantine  and  even 
to  the  Apostles,  bnt  Dieekhoff  and  Ilerzog  have  shown  that  this  claim  will  not 
bear  critical  investigation.  The  ablest  modern  historians  do  not  find  them  beyond 
the  great  reformer  Waldo,  an  ideal  figure  of  whom,  in  merchant's  dress,  now  stands 
in  the  great  Luther  monument  at  Worms, 

This  man  of  God  was  born  at  Vaux,  in  Dauphine,  on  the  Rhone,  and  became 
a  rich  merchant  at  Lyons,  where  he  lived  in  a  street  known  for  generations  after  his 
banifc^hment  as  *•  Cursed  Street/  The  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  who  fell  by  his  side 
at  a  feast,  led  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  Christj  A-  D.  1160,  While  his  heart 
was  touched  by  pondering  upon  tlie  vanitj^  of  earthly  things,  he  joined  a  crowd  in. 
the  street  who  were  listening  to  the  song  of  a  troubadour,  whose  theme  was  th 
blessed  death  of  St.  Alexis.  He  first  took  the  singer  home  with  him^  and  the 
visited  a  learned  divine  to  ask  more  about  the  way  to  heaven^  who  replied  :  *  The 
am  many  roads  to  heaven,'  But  Peter  asked  him,  *  Which  is  the  surest?'  and 
answered,  *If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
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w"m  niL-Ti  to  a  lioly  life.  Hence,  be  and  lib  followers  were  not  treated  as  Mieit?- 
tics;'  but  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  demanded  why  they  preached  and  expounded  the 
Scriptures  witliont  Church  authority^  They  replied,  according  to  Stephen  of  Bor- 
Wne:  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  tlian  nuiu.  Christ  commanded  bis  disciples 
to  pleach/  They  said  but  little  at  this  time  about  the  superstitions  arul  eorruptious 
of  the  Catholics.  This  they  left  to  the  fidelity  of  those  in  that  comm anion »  who, 
like  tlieuiselves,  wislied  to  see  the  spiritual  life  of  that  body  revived.  Amongst 
these,  Peter  Vidal  said:  *  The  pope  and  his  false  doctors  have  put  the  Holy  Cliurch 
in  such  distress,  tliat  God  himself  is  inceusi*d  at  it.  Thanks  to  their  sins  and  follies, 
the  heretics  have  arisen ;  for  when  they  give  the  example  of  iniquity,  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  w^io  will  al>stain.'  And  Pierre  Cardinal  exctairued  ;  '  The  priests  grasp  on  every 
hand*  aud  are  reckless  of  tlie  sorrow  they  cause.  The  whole  world  is  theirs,  they 
make  theuifielves  its  ruiisterei.  Usurpers  toward  some,  gt^ierous  toward  others,  they 
employ  indulgences  and  use  deceit,  they  give  absoiuttona  and  they  make  good  cheer. 
Now^  they  have  recourse  to  prayers,  and  now  pursue  their  ends  by  murders.  Some 
they  scilnce  witli  God,  tlie  rest  with  the  devil.'  The  crime  of  Waldo  and  his  follow- 
ers was  that  they  were  '  sehisruaties,^  because  they  establislied  a  new  apostolate,  and 
U8ur[)ed  ibe  ofSee  of  preaching  without  papal  authority.  The  real  trouble  was 
that  the  common  people  would  listen  no  longer  to  the  greedy,  lazy  and  immoral 
priests,  who  addressed  them  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  ground  them  down  with  tithes. 
These  self-sa(*riHeiug,  waw  teachei*s  brought  them  the  Gospel  iu  their  mother  dialect, 
claimed  no  authority  over  them,  preached  Bible  truth  without  money  or  price,  and 
recomuieuded  the  whole  by  godly  lives.  Whetlier  they  intended  to  nudermine  the 
hierarchy  or  not,  the  priesthood  saw  the  peri),  took  the  alarm,  and  plied  its  eccle- 
siastical authority  to  save  its  existence. 

Unable  to  persuade  and  powerless  to  compel  them  to  stop,  the  Bishop  excom- 
municuted  them  A.  D.  1176  for  preaching  without  hia  authority.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  excision,  they  appealed  for  redress  to  Pope  Alexander  III.»  and 
heeuuso  he  wanted  them  to  ren^ain  in  tlie  Chnrch  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
iateran  Council  at  Rome  in  117i>.  He  praised  Peter  for  his  vow  of  poverty, 
embraced  him,  and  would  have  permitted  him  to  preach,  provided  that  he  iiiain* 
taitied  the  faitfi  of  the  Fathers  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  and  Jerome*  For 
this  forbearance  Waldo  was  indebted  to  Cardinal  Pnlba;  and  thus  encouraged  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  the  council  to  secure  fuller  recognition,  as  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  right  of  preaching  himself.  The  pope  turned  these  over  to  Walter 
Mapes  for  examination,  who  says  of  them:  *  There  were  brought  to  me  the  two 
Waldenses,  who  seemed  to  he  the  chief  of  tlieir  sect,  to  dispute  with  me,  and  shnt^ 
my  mouth  as  one  who  spoke  evih  I  confess  I  sat  iu  fear  lest  in  so  great  a  Council 
the  privilege  of  speaking  might  be  denied  me,  seeing  that  it  was  at  the  request  o' 
sinners.'  But  he  soon  overcame  his  fear,  with  good  zest  began  to  make  light  of  tln^ 
simple  preachers,  and  even  ridiculed  them  before  the  Council  because  tliey  avaw^*^ 
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found  refuge  under  one  government  when  tlie  other  persecuted  them,  flight  being 
their  only  safeguard  For  tliis  reason,  in  part,  the  history  of  the  Italian  Walden- 
eians  is  far  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  French,  and  more  full  of  adventum 
hy  invafiiiin,  defense,  defeat,  suffering  and  triumpli.  For  a  time  their  very 
obscurity  protected  them  against  the  curses  of  Rome.  After  a  while  Waldo  turned 
to  the  North,  but  Ids  ferocious  perseeutoi-s  drove  him  into  Bohemia,  where  it 
seems  likely  that,  as  an  old  man,  he  finit?hed  his  work  in  peace  and  fell  asleep 
ID  Jesus. 

The  anathema  of  Lucian,  A.  D,  1183-84,  was  followed  in  1192  by  a  demand 
from  tlie  Bishop  of  Turin  that  all  who  found  a  Waldensian  slujuld  bring  him  to 
his  court  bound  with  fetters  to  be  puoitfhed,  and  his  successor  followed  in  his  steps. 
But  constant  persecution  sharpened  their  appetite  for  the  truth  and  tliey  soon  began 
to  fall  into  so-c^dled  'heresy.'  Gradually  they  claimed  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  t!ie  Scriptures,  and  came  to  oppose  some  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Church  iif  Rome  touching  tlie  power  of  the  clergy,  tlie  saci'a- 
ments  and  ecclesiiistic^il  authority,  Tliey  resented  the  yoke  of  the  pope  and  the 
bishops;  asserted  the  right  of  laymen,  and  even  of  women^  to  preach;  avowed 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  priest  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  ordinances;  declared 
that  confession  might  be  made  to  a  good  layman,  and  that  absolution  from  him  waa 
effective.  Tliey,  also,  like  tlie  Uatharists,  denied  the  oblation  of  the  mass,  all  oaths,  war, 
begging  and  capital  punisliment ;  while  a  few  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  deny  infant 
baptism,  it  is  of  this  class  that  Du  Pin  says,  they  regarded  '  The  washings  of  infants ' 
as  'of  no  avail  to  them  ;  the  sureties  do  uot  nnderstand  what  they  say  to  the  prie-st.^ 

Persecution  suon  scattered  small  bodies  of  them  in  every  direction.  Individuals 
wandered  wliere  tliey  could,  and  little  companies  took  refuge  in  various  countriee, 
soon  becoming  the  foundera  of  small  commuuities — who,  for  convenietice,  we  may 
call  the  Walden8Ia:n8  of  the  Dispersion,  Sometimes  these  bands  merged  into 
either  sects,  or  they  grew  np  a  separate  people,  cunstaiitly  deveh»ping  new  views  ;  and 
at  last  they  became  much  more  radical  protestants  against  Home  than  tiie  original 
Romance  Waldensians.  Failure  to  make  this  distinction  clear,  and  even  sharp,  will 
Iccid  us  to  confound  one  Waldensian  sect  with  another,  and  to  mix  their  doctrines 
and  jjnictices  in  a  medley  of  confusion;  for  scarcely  two  sections  of  them  believed 
and  practiced  the  same  things  throughout.  Nor  did  any  one  class  of  Waldensians 
hokl  the  saiue  doctrines  and  follow  tlie  same  rites  at  all  times.  When  we  losesiirht 
of  these  changes  and  variations  we  fall  both  into  confusion  and  contradiction  con- 
cerning this  whole  people.  Those  of  tlie  Disj^ersion  had  so  increased  to  the  West 
as  far  as  Spain,  in  1192,  that  Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon,  issued  a  decree  expelling 
them  from  his  realm,  and  tliey  were  treated  nowhere  else  witli  greater  severity. 
Edict  after  edict,  the  last  generally  the  worst,  drove  them  out.  The  wrath  of  Gc 
and  the  charge  of  treason  were  launched  upon  all  who  shielded  a  Waldensian,  g»v»» 
him  food,  heard  him  preach,  or  treated  liim  kindly.     The  king  commanded:  *  L*u 
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sians  wlio  were  *  sowing  tares  in  his  diocese,'  and  of  expurgating  every  tiling  tbat 
contradicted  tlio  Catliolic  faith.  But  tlie  Counts  of  Luceina  befriended  them  and 
secured  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  1233*     This  protected  tlieiii  for  many  years. 

In  1212  a  congregation  of  tive  hundred  Wahien^ians  was  discovered  at  Strasburg. 
At  fimt  the  bishop  of  that  city  songht  to  reason  them  out  of  their  jx^sition  iigainst  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  but  sueh  was  their  ready  use  of  Scripture  that  disputations  always 
inured  to  tlieir  advantage.  Then  he  proclaitued  tliat  all  of  them  who  would  not 
forsake  their  errors  should  be  put  to  death  by  jire  without  dehiy.  Many  recanted, 
eun-endered  their  books,  and  reported  to  him  that  they  liad  three  chief  centers  and 
thi-ee  leadcrs^ — in  Milan,  in  Bohemia,  and  on  the  ground  in  Stmsburg.  These  lead- 
ers, they  said,  were  not  clothed  witli  authority  like  the  pupe,  but  owed  their  influ- 
ence to  the  personal  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  brethren*  One  of  tlieir 
chief  duties  was  to  collect  money  for  the  poor.  Eighty  persons  in  all,  amongst 
whom  were  twenty-three  wumen  and  twelve  preachers,  would  not  surrender  their 
faith.  John,  tlie  Strasburg  leader,  auswered  in  the  name  of  alb  His  ajipeal  to 
Scripture  couid  not  be  overthrown,  and  when  his  persecutors  would  apply  the  test 
of  red-hot  iron  to  see  if  he  v^qtq  sent  of  God,  he  replied:  *Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God/  'Ah,  he  does  not  want  to  burn  his  fingers/  scornfully  cried  the 
munks.  '  I  have  the  word  of  God,'  he  aiiswered,  *  and  for  that  I  would  not  only 
burn  my  fingers  but  my  whole  hotly,*  All  who  stood  with  him  were  put  to  death. 
Before  their  execution  they  were  charged  with  all  sorts  of  heresy^  to  which  John 
replied  from  tlie  Scriptures,  moving  the  by-standers  to  tears.  And  when  the  final 
demand  was  made ;  *  Will  you  maintain  your  belief?'  he  replied,  *  Yes,  we  w^ilL' 
They  were  then  led,  amid  the  cries  of  kindred  and  friends,  to  the  chirrch-yard,  where 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch  had  been  dug.  Into  tins  they  were  driven,  wood  was  piled 
around  them  and  they  perished  in  the  flames*  To  this  day  men  tremble  when  the 
*  Heretics'  Ditch  ■  is  pointed  out  in  Strasburg. ' 

We  find  another  body  of  Dispei'sed  Waldensians,  A.  D.  1231,  in  the  provinces 
uf  the  Danube.  They  were  subjected  to  a  terrible  persecution  for  three  yeai^s  by 
bloody  Conrad  of  Marburg.  An  extended  account  of  others  is  preserved  in  a  '  Chron^ 
icle  of  126<V  by  an  anonymous  writer.  They  lived  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  which 
was  embraced  in  the  Duchy  of  Austria.  He  gives  the  names  of  fortytwo  towns  and 
villiiges  in  the  diocese,  sonie  of  them  upon  the  Danube  and  others  close  to  the  borders 
of  Bohemia,  where  Waldensian  congregations  were  found.  The  Jesuit  Gretser, 
in  editing  this  report,  omit«  the  honest  explanations  which  it  gives  for  the  spread  of 
the  Dispersed  Waldeusians.  The  manuscript  lays  it  to  the  impure  life  of  the  priests, 
to  tlie  conversion  of  the  sacraments  into  gain,  to  the  multiplication  of  masses,  to  the 
prurient  use  of  the  confessicmal  and  to  pretended  miracles ;  such  as,  tears  of  blood  flow- 
ing from  a  picture,  the  lighting  of  a  lamp  from  heaveUj  the  exaltation  of  false  relic* 
as  those  of  angels,  the  sweat  of  Christ,  and  passing  oS  the  bones  of  oxen  as  those 


^nsinns  of  Lombardy,  In  1877  Preger  published  at  Mimicli  wliat  is  poesibly  die 
Mdcst  Waldenaian  document  extant,  which  throws  some  light  on  thein»  It  gives  a 
[^olhw^uy  hetween  six  delegates  of  tlic  original  Romance  and  as  many  of  the  Lombard 

Vuldensians.  These  held  a  conference  on  thvlr  general  affairs  at  Bergamo,  May, 
121S;  mui  this  account  thereof  was  sent  a  few  years  afterward  by  the  Lombaixly 
brethren  to  the  party  in  Germany* 

All  classes  of  Waldensiann  held  some  things  in  common  among&t  themselves, 
also  with  the  Petrobnisiaiis  and  with  certain  of  the  Catharists,  Yet  generally 
they  are  confounded  with  eacli  other,  for  tliey  are  all  snppoaed  to  have  been  alike; 
andso.we  fail  to  reach  their  differences.  For  example,  the  Conncil  of  Toulouae 
and  tlie  second  and  thin!  Lateran  Conncik  launched  decrees  against  those  wlio  rejected 
infant  baptism,  Catharists  and  others,  some  suppose  including  the  Waldensians. 
But  that  of  Toulouse,  1110,  and  the  second  Lateran,  1139,  were  held  before  the 
Waldensians  existed;  as  according  to  all  modern  history  they  originated  with  Peter 
Waldo  in  1100.  Again,  the  third  Lateran,  1179,  m  well  as  tliese  preceding  councils, 
condemned  the  Cathari,  bnt  not  the  Waldensiuns,  Dr.  Wall  thinks  that  the  Bap- 
tists of  Cologne,  1U1)2,  came  from  Danphine,  v^'here  Peter  of  Bruis  had  preached  ; 
and  if  he  is  cori"^ct,  then  they  were  numbered  with  the  Cathari  and  condemned  by 
the  same  councils.  Mistakes  have  arisen  touching  the  views  of  the  Romance  Wai- 
dcnsians  on  infant  haptisnj,  from  wrong  translations  and  uses  of  the  *  Antichrist/ 
the  '  No!>le  Lcssmii,'  the  '  Minor  Catechism/  and  the  'Twelfth  Article'  with  the 
forged  date  of  1120.  l!"  they  opposed  infant  baptism  it  is  unaccountable  that  ^their 
h'temture,  running  through  four  centnries,  gives  no  formal  argument  against  it, 
and  no  accompanying  deniainl  for  the  baptism  of  believers  ordy.  And  further, 
their  enemy  Pope  Irmoceut  in  his  letter  ^o.  143  says,  'That  the  Waldenses  err  in 
the  faith,  or  depart  from  sound  doctrines  thon  hast  not  expressed  to  ns/  Yet  at 
that  uHJineiit  m»  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  was  more  frightful  than 
the  docti'ine  that  infants  would  be  saved  if  they  died  unbaptized  ;  and  they  enforced 
this  doctrine  by  the  most  terrible  decrees  of  their  councils,  but  not  by  name,  against 
the  Waldensians.  On  the  other  side,  too,  this  subject  is  full  of  perplexity.  For  if 
the  l\nmance  Waldensians  actually  practiced  infant  baptistti  from  the  first,  it  is 
very  singular  that  they  have  left  no  argument  for  its  autliority,  no  trace  of  its  de- 
fense, and  no  ritual  for  its  observance,  in  all  their  early  literature,  while  they 
positively  rejected  the  Consolamentum. 

When  we  attempt  to  supplement  their  own  testimony  by  that  of  their  con- 
temporaries, we  unfortunately  tind  little  to  relievo  this  i?erplexity.  Almost  all 
Roman  Catholic  writers  agree  witli  Cardinnl  llosius,  who  says:  *  The  Waldenses 
rejected  infant  ha]>tism/  Addis  and  ArnoKl  declare  of  them  :  'As  to  baptism,  iliey 
said  that^the  washing  of  infants  was  of  no  avail  to  them/^  This  impression  i* 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  Fare!,  CEcolampadius  and  others,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,   made   strenuous   efforts   to    convince   the  Waldensians  of  Easter 
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that  iniiTiy  of  the  Dispersed  did  and  practiee<l  only  tlie  Imptism  of  believers.  Clearly 
those  of  the  Romance  class,  who  united  with  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
held  few  Baptist  sentiments  whieh  onide  either  party  hesitate  at  the  union.  The  ern- 
hasBy  pent  to  Biieer  and  ClEeuhimpJidins,  in  1531,  sliows  liow  these  communities  stocjd 
with  Kume  on  tliat  suhjeet,  Tlicy  really  eame  to  learn  of  the  Reformers  what  their 
conte&t  with  Rome  meant;  for  they  did  not  undei'stand  the  full  difference  between 
the  contestantg,  and  wished  to  be  instructeiL  A  great  Council  of  the  Waldensians 
was  held  at  Angrogna,  in  Savoy,  1532,  to  whieli  the  Swiss  Protestants  sent  Farel 
and  Olivetan,  and  then  a  new  departnre  was  taken.  Henceforth  the  Piedmontese 
Waldensians  were  joined  to  the  Swiss  Protestant  Pedobaptists ;  although  a  minority 
of  ti»e  Council  refused  to  be  bound  by  its  decision,  though  not  on  purely  Baptist 
grounds.  One  of  tlie  weaknesses  of  the  8wi?isProti^stants  has  always  lieen  that  they 
liave  spent  tlieir  strength  in  asserting  tliat  Pcduhaptism  Is  valid;  as  if  tiiey  had 
derived  the  first  practical  benefit  from  it  in  their  struggle  with  Rome  ;  and  as  if  this 
huggitig  of  a  limb  of  popery  were  really  necessary  to  an  eflSeient  protest  against 
tlje  otlier  errors  of  that  dark  systetn.  At  the  time  that  tins  UTiion  took  place  the 
Iieformei-9  were  bitterly  persecuting  the  sO'Called  Ann  baptists,  even  unto  deatlj,  for 
rejecting  infant  baptism. 

There  was,  liowever,  a  remarkable  association  between  tlie  Waldensians  of  the 
Dispersion  and  the  Baptists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
Moshcim  and  Limborch  nrark  this  likeness,  the  latter  saying  :  *  To  speak  candidly 
what  I  think,  of  all  the  modern  sects  of  Christians,  the  Dutch  Baptists  most  resem- 
ble both  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,' *"  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  Baptists  evi- 
dently sprang  from  the  Waldensians,  and  cvcry-whcre  in  that  century  pushed  resist- 
ance of  infant  baptism  to  the  front ;  so  that  it  wal  made  the  chief  gronnd  of  their 
martyrdom  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Goebel,  in  his  '  History  of  Christian 
Life  in  the  Rhine  Provinces,^  says  that  wlierever  in  Germany,  before  the  Reformation, 
there  were  large  bodies  of  Waldensians,  there,  during  the  Reformation,  large  bodies 
of  '  A nabapf lasts'  sprang  up.  Attbat  time  this  people  alarmed  all  Europe.  Every 
Church  and  State  stood  in  avre  of  their  increase,  and  this  panic  united  all  their  foes 
in  the  ignoble  bonds  of  bloody  persecution.  While  some  ProtestJiuts  denied  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration^  not  believing  that  unbaptized  children,  dying, 
perished  ;  yet  they  were  as  firmly  resolved  to  burn  all  who  cast  infant  baptism  asitle, 
as  were  those  who  lodged  the  salvation  of  babes  in  their  baptism. 

On  one  point  mt^re  the  Waldensians  of  the  Dispersion  were  one  with  the  Anti 
pedobaptists.     They  insisted  upon  a  regenerate  Church  membership  marked  by  bapj 
tism  upon  their  personal  faith  ;  w^hiie  in  later  times,  at  least,  most  of  the  Romance^ 
Waldensians  became  Pedobaptists  and  semi-Roraanigts  upon  that  point.     The  Baj^ 
tists  of  to-day  and  the  original  Waldensians  have  mucli  in  common.     Tliey  souglij 
the  restoration  of  Apostolic  Church  lifo  in  a  true  Christian  character  and  in  a  hoi 
Church  membership;  they  followed  the  literal  interpi^etation  of    Scripture;  tijc 
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to  wliicb  the  Lombardy  brethren  beloiij^ed,  fearing  the  undue  intlnenee  of  proeperitjr 
upon  them.  The  community  system  they  laid  aside,  and  after  that,  preachers  and  people 
alike  were  allowed  to  earn  nuxney.  Their  sygtem  of  preaching  shaped  it^If  after  the 
order  of  an  itineraney.  Every  year  their  barbs  or  preachers  met  to  confer  alKJut  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  their  people,  much  as  the  Society  of  Friends  do  now,  and  to  'station 
tbo  preachers '  as  the  Methodist  call  similar  work.  This  they  denominated  *  changing 
the  twos ; '  for  except  the  irjfinn  and  old,  they  remained  from  but  one  to  three  years 
in  a  place.  These  preachers  were  poor  and  made  poverty  a  virtue  both  of  necessity 
and  choice,  and  small  sums  of  money  were  given  to  them  for  tlieir  support.  But 
they  had  no  regular  salary,  and  at  their  annual  meeting  they  divided  money  amongst 
the  poor  who  were  not  preachers  and  amongst  themselves,  as  each  needed.  If  any 
of  these  traveling  missionaries  had  fallen  into  grievous  sins  through  the  year,  they 
w*ere  expelled.  If  any  had  committed  lighter  faults,  they  were  admonished  and  for- 
given. And  when  all  had  asked  forgiveness  of  each  other,  they  went  out  to  do  the 
work  of  another  year. 

George  Morel,  one  of  tlieir  preachers,  details  all  this  and  moi'e  to  Bncer  and 
(Ecolampadius,  A,  D,  1530,  in  these  words:  *8o  also  we  go  forth  once  a  year,  to 
visit  our  people  in  their  /wtne^y  for  they  dwell  in  the  mountains,  in  various  hamlets 
and  villages,  and  we  hear  one  after  another  in  secret  confession.  .  .  .  Our  people 
for  the  most  part  are  a  simple  peasantry,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  agriculture^ 
scattered  by  the  frequent  persecutions  in  many  places,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  great  spaces.  For  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  eight  hundred  miles. 
They  are  every-where  subject  to  the  civil  magistrates  and  the  priests  of  the  unbe- 
lie  vers.  Yet,  by  the  grace  of  €lod,  it  never  or  rarely  happens  that  a  Waldensiai 
man  or  woman  is  arrested  or  punished  by  the  said  authorities,  or  tliat  one  visit 
houses  of  ill  fame.'  In  this  passage  the  word  'milk'  i miles)  has  been  mistaken  foi^ 
miU^  (thousands),  and  some  unknown  writer  has  put  the  ligures  800,000  into  tk*^ 
margin  of  tlie  manuscript;  from  which  blunder  all  sorts  of  fabulous  numbers  hau^a 
been  ascribed  to  the  Romance  Waldensians,  while  the  valleys  in  which  tliey  Uv*-  ^ 
coold  not  be  made  to  support  100,000  people  at  the  most.  Wheu,  therefore, 
read  in  Ilcinerius  and  others  of  Waldensian  'churches,'  we  are  obliged  to  take^ 
phrase  in  a  modilied  sense;  for  in  truth  they  seem  to  have  been  less  of  a  sect,  i 
modem  sense  of  the  ternij  than  a  disjointed  series  of  congregations  or  societi 
religious  men.  According  to  the  showing  of  Ilerzog,  these  congregations 
not  all  alike  either  amongst  the  Komance  or  tlie  Dispersed.  They  appear  to  hai^— — ^^^^  ^.^^ 
no  fixed  ecclesiastical  organization,  for  which  they  each  claimed  Gospel  aiith  m._  ^^^^^^yy 
but  they  left  their  plans  free  to  be  modified  by  their  trying  ciiTumstanced  to  £ 
quired  extent.  It  is  tolerably  evident  that  they  were  religious  bodies  withcn 
constitutional  form,  serving  only  the  ends  of  a  godly  brotherhood  in  brother:: 
rather  than  the  purposes  of  strict  supervision,  watchcare  and  extension, 
see  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  - 
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not  imposftiblt\   to  keep  up  regular  and  visible  Church  organizations  witli  the 
laws  of  the  State  atemlj  against  them.     They  could  maintain  ainungst  themselves 
an  understood  separation  from  the  Catholie  hierarehj,  but  they  had  not  tlie  civil 
right  to  avow  an  open  rupture   with    Rome,  and   to    perfect  an  ojicn   organized 
separation, 
H         Indeedj  it  is  questionable  wliether  they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  a  body  of 
Hlioly  men  still  witliiu  the  Church  of  Home,  rather  than  as  separate  churches,  in  the 
^bfipper  sense  of  the  word,  something  after  the  Wcsleyan  order  of  societies  within  the 
^ro^blished  Church  of  England  during  the  life  of  Wesley  and  long  afterward.     That 
Church  persecuted  them  bitterly,  and  yet  Wesley  and  his  immediate  followers  went  to 
it  regnkrly  for  the  oi'dinanees.    There  is  a  singular  confusion  in  the  statement  of  Reiu- 
erius  and  others  ou  this  point.     They  charge  the  Waldensians  with  arrogance  for  as- 
mming  that  they  were  the  only  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  breath  they  charge 
tl»em  w^ith  craft  for  remaining  in  the  Catholic  communion.     For  example,  a  Roman 
Inquisitor  who  claims  that '  he  had  exact  knowledge  of  the  Waldensians,'  says :  "^  They 
communicate  and  administer  the  saeraments  in  the  vulgar  tongue/   And  again ;  *  They 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  their  household   cnps  and  say  that  the  corporal^  or  cloth 
on  vrhich  the  host  is  laid,  is  no  holier  than  the  cloth  of  their  breeches/     Then, 
with  marked  inconsistency,  Reinerius  makes  these  two  separate  statements,  namely : 
*  They  do  not  believe  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  the  true  sacmnicnt,  but 
only  blessed  bread  wliich,  by  a  figure  only,  is  called  the  body  of  Christ.  .  .  .  This  sac- 
rament they  celebrate  in  their  assemblies,  repeating  the  w^ords  of  the  Gospel  at  their 
table,  and  participating  together,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  Supper.'     Yet  after  that 
he  adds,  either  truly  or  falsely:  ^They  frequent  our  dmrches,  are  present  at  divine 
service,  offer  at  the  altar,  confess  to  the  priests^  observe  the  Church  fasts,  celebrate 
festivals,  reverently  bowing  their  lieads,  though   in   the  meantime  they  scoff  at  all 
tliese  institutions  of  the  Church,  looking  upon  them  as  profane  and  hurtful'     Last 
of  all  he  makes  this  remarkable  statement  which  seems  to  cover  both  the  others, 
xiamely :  that  they  hold  'a  great  show  of  trntli,  for  that  they  live  rigliteonsly  before 
jt^en,  and  believe  all  things  well  of  God,  and  all  the  articles  which  are  contained  in 
iJie  creed,  only  they  blaspheme  and  hate  the  Church  of  Rome.' 
B         We  must  either  throw  his  testimony  aside  as  one  tissue  of  falsehood,  or  telieve 
l?|ifit  some  of  the  original    W^aldcnsiaus  did  accept  such   offices  from  the  Romish 
pr'^ts,  possibly  from  fean     But  we  cannot  reject  this  evidence,  for  ilorel  himself 
gt^teg  to  tlie  Rc?former8 :  *  Wc  abominate  the  masses,  but  we  attend  them,  and  re- 
cei^e  the  host  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  priests.'    This  the  priests  would  not  object 
to,  w  thoy  did   not  look  upon    them  as  an  ecclesi mistical  body,  but  as  religious 
gnum  of  Weavers,     Yet  they  cursed  them  again  and  again,  for  between   A,  D. 
J         -i32Z  the  Inquisition  of  France  passed  six  hundred  and  seven  sentences  against 
n^      JC8,  and  nitiety-two  of  tliem  were  against  the  Waldensians  under  one  name  or 
i^^otljer.    Besides,  David  of  Augsburg,  A .  D.  1256-1 272,  declares  that  in  his  day  they 


attended  the  confessions,  fasts,  feasts  and  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  (Ecohimpadias  lays  the  same  charge  at  their  door  :  '  Wt^ 
hear  that  yon,  through  fear  of  persecution,  have  denied  and  concealed  your  faith  to  that 
degi*ee,  tliat  yon  liold  eoinnmntun  with  the  unbelievem,  and  go  to  those  masses  whieli 
are  only  worthy  of  al>lr(»rrenct!/  He  then  tells  tbem  that  they  had  better  suffer  ^in 
the  abyss  of  liell '  tlian  endure  against  their  consciences  the  blasphemies  of  the 
godless.  And,  accordino^  to  Gillies,  their  own  hiistorian,  they  only  gave  up  all  fel- 
hjw.'ihip  with  tlie  Catholics  when  at  the  synod  of  Ano:rugna,  A.  D.  1532,  the 
Rcf  on  net's  refused  to  unite  with  them  on  any  other  condition.  But  the  Bohemian 
Waldensians,  as  late  as  15T3,  gave  as  the  reason  why  they  had  never  united  with 
BOine  of  their  own  Waldensian  people  elsewhere,  that  *  for  the  sake  of  peace  they 
attended  the  papal  mass,  wliieh  they  knew  to  be  idolatrous/  It  is  more  reasonahl 
to  apply  this  evidence  as  showing  the  Waldensians  to  be  a  Cliristian  body  without 
formal  Churcli  orgam'zation,  than  to  rcganl  them  as  hypocrites,  as  Reinerius  did,  or 
as  members  of  two  antagonist  Churches  at  the  same  time  for  any  reason  whatever. 

A  word  may  be  needful  on  their  pre-eminent  love  of  the  Bible.  Stephen  of 
Borbone  tells  us  of  Waldo's  care  that  it  be  translated  into  the  peculiar  Romance 
dialect  No  characteristic  was  more  marked  in  the  Waldensians  than  their  love  for 
tlic  s:iered  volume,  and  this  hive  compelled  them  to  share  the  treasure  with  others 
by  translations  into  the  Flemish,  German  and  French.  Neander  says  that  their 
two  characteristics,  above  all  othei*s  in  Germany,  wei*e  their  {ijeneral  distribntion  of 
the  Scriptures  and  tlie  common  priesthood  of  bcHevcrs,^^  Ilerzog  finds  no  sect 
which  was  so  zealous  for  tlie  circnlation  of  the  Scriptures  as  they.  Others  built 
Church  systems  and  sought  to  make  the  Bible  support  them,  thus  rendering  it  a 
secondary  means;  but,  says  Oehsenbein^  the  Waldensians  laid  diiwn  the  Bible  a^ 
the  foundation  and  practically  built  upon  its  tniths. **  A  Komish  Incpiisitor,  in 
speaking  of  them,  tells  us :  *They  can  say  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments by  heart.  They  despise  the  decretals  and  the  sayings  and  expositions  of  holy 
men  antl  cleave  only  to  the  text  of  Scripture.  .  ,  .  Tliey  contend  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  is  sufficient  to  salvatiun  without  any  Church  statutes 
and  ordinances,  and  atfirm  that  the  traditions  of  the  Church  are  no  better  than  the 
traditions  of  tliu  Pharisees,  insisting^  moreover,  that  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the 
observation  of  human  tniditioti  than  on  the  keeping  of  tlie  law  of  God/  8eis^eliu>, 
Arcldushop  of  Turin,  also  states:  *  Tliey  receive  only  what  is  written  in  the  Oldj 
and  New  T<_'St;nHent6.'  Last  of  all,  Rcinerius  reports  that  *  whatever  is  pi*i*ache<i 
that  is  not  substantiated  by  the  text  of  the  Bible  they  esteem  fables;'  for  whiclj 
reason  Pope  Pius  IL  complains  of  their  holding  that  '  baptism  ought  to  be  adtnir 
istered  without  tbe  addition  of  holy  oil,'  a  fact  which  explains  the  further  remarj 
uf  Reinerius:  ^They  hold  that  none  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  whicli  liuxj 
been  introduced  since  Christ's  ascension  ought  to  be  observedj  as  being  of 
value.' 
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know  next  to  nothing  of  other  punishments  in  their  brotherhood.  As  to  civil  inter- 
ferencej  Ahinus  says  that  *  They  denied  the  right  to  persecute  men  for  their  reHg- 
ious  views  and  practices/  In  keeping  with  tliis  statement,  their  *  Cantica '  denounces 
tlie  *  clergy  of  the  Church  of  the  mahgnants  as  evil  hunters,  wlio  kill  the  hunted 
after  the  manner  of  hungry  hounds.  Pretend ing  to  be  spiritual  hunters  they  are 
become  "wicked  foxes,  that  slay  with  evil  teeth  the  poor  chickens  of  Christ.  Such 
are  the  homicidal  monks.  .  .  .  Verily,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  Anna^  and  Caiaphas 
and  the  rest  were  Pliariseesj  so,  now.  Pope  Irmocent ;  they  would  not  go  into  the  honse 
of  Pilate  lest  they  be  detiledj  they  delivered  up  Clirist  to  the  secular  arm,  just  as 
tliey  do  yet.* 

Thus  God  mised  up  this  noble  people  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  ages  to  shine  as 
a  light  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth — a  white  lily  in  Alpine  snows,  to  bloom 
amongst  thorns,  tliistles  and  weeds.  They  give  this  account  of  thetnselves  in  the 
'  Noble  Lesson  : '  *  The  Scripture  says,  and  wo  can  see  it,  that  if  there  is  a  good  man 
who  loves  and  fears  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  not  curse  and  swear  and  He  and  com- 
mit adultery,  and  kill  and  rob,  and  avenge  lumself  on  his  enemy  ;  they  say  at  once 
he  is  a  Waldensian  and  worthy  of  pnnisliment."  One  of  tJieir  smaller  Catechisms 
teaches  six  commandnient.s  of  Jesus:  *  Thou  slialt  not  be  angry  witli  thy  brother, 
nor  look  upon  a  woman  to  hist  after  her,  nor  put  away  tliy  wife  except  fur  the 
cause  of  adultery,  nor  swear,  nor  resist  evil,  and  thou  shalt  love  thine  enemy.'  For 
the  maintainance  of  these  things  they  were  hated  and  abused  for  centuries.  In  the 
Alps  they  were  a  simple  and  primitive  comniunity  of  shepherds  and  farmers,  whose 
country  was  Utitu rally  inaccessible  and  barren.  They  passed  through  thirty-six  j>er- 
secutions  which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  crusade  of  Simon  of  Montfort  so  utterly  destroyed  them  tliat  Sismondi 
says:  *  Simon  stamped  out  not  only  a  people  but  a  literature.-  Bominic,  the  father 
of  the  Inquisition,  persecuted  them  with  a  high  hand,  Frotn  A,  I),  lltiri-1500  their 
fortunes  varied  from  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  misery;  alternating 
from  an  ardent  zeal  against  the  Romish  Church  to  a  cowering  dread  and  a  wretched 
compromise  on  t!ie  part  of  many  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  very  Bimilar  to  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  of  our  times.  The  most  dreadful  of  all  their  persecutions  began 
in  1560,  when  many  of  their  villages  were  deserted.  The  old,  the  feeble,  women 
and  children,  fled  to  the  forests,  the  rocks,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains. 
Untrained  peasants  were  obliged  to  form  themselves  into  small  brigndos.  Tottering 
old  men  and  boys  organized  themselves  into  guards  and  sentinels*  and  accomplished 
immortal  exploits  by  their  skill  and  fortitude  against  veteran  invaders.  Possibly 
it  had  been  better  had  they  earlier  invoked  the  spirit  of  men,  who,  in  defense  of 
their  holiest  rights  to  serve  God,  must  measure  swords  witli  the  incarnate  fiends  and 
craven  bigots  who  dared  to  oppress  them,  on  the  ground  that  to  thrash  a  coward  i 
to  challenge  his  respect.  The  liorrible  Inquisition  was  formed  for  the  exp 
purpose  of  planting  an  irou  foot  upon  the  throat  of  tlie  most  hallowed  rights  of  mai 
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mnrJei-ed  siieep  of  Christ,  lie  eaid  :  *  They  are  like  Samson's  foxes,  Tliej  appear 
to  be  different,  bat  tLeir  tails  are  tied  together/  The  blood-tliirst  of  the  Dominicans 
earned  for  them  the  etigina  of  VDotnini  Canes/ or  the  *Lord^8  Dogs*'  The  very 
sentences  which  they  |>ruiioiince(]  in  mockery  of  trial  and  jofitice  were  a  Satanic 
coinpoimd  of  form  ah  ty  and  Iieartiessness,  sanctimony  and  avarice,  obsequiousness 
and  arrogance.  At  the  eonchieion  of  a  scBsion  of  the  Inquifiition,  held  in  Switzer- 
land, 1430,  the  following  decree  was  published  : 

*  In  the  name  of  Got],  AmcTi,  We,  Brother  I'^lrich  of  Torrente,  of  the  Domini- 
can order  at  Lausanne,  nnd  with  full  apostolic  antbority,  Inqnieitor  of  heretiea!  iniq- 
nity,  in  the  diucese  of  Liusaune  ;  and  John  d<?  Colunipnis,  Liet'dtiute  and  especially 
si|>pointeti  to  this  work  by  the  venerable  fatht^r  in  Christ,  Lord  WiUiiUti  of  Challant, 
Bishop  of  Laut?urnie,  have  directed  by  the  pure  process  of  the  Inqnisition  tliat  you, 
Peter  Sagcr,  hurn  at  Montrich,  now  sixty  years  old,  thirty  years  and  more  airo 
forswore  the  Wuldcnsian  heresy  in  the  city  of  Bern,  but  sinee  tlien  buve  returned  to 
that  perverse  faith,  as  a  dog  to  Iiis  vomit,  ami  held  and  done  many  things  detestable 
ami  vile  jigainst  the  most  holy  and  venerable  Roman  Chnrcln  You  Imve  stubbornly 
asserted  tliat  there  is  no  pnrgattvry^  hut  only  heaven  and  hell  ;  that  musses,  interces- 
sions iuid  alms  fur  tlie  souls  of  the  departed  ure  of  no  avail ;  and  there  are  many 
other  tilings  proved  agaitist  you  in  your  trial,  that  show  that  yon  have  fLiOen  back 
into  heresy.  O  grief  !  Therefore  after  considerati<in,  and  investigatiori,  and  ma- 
ture  consideration,  and  weighing  of  evidence ;  and  after  consulting  the  stiUutes,  lioth 
of  divine  and  liinnan  law,  and  arming  oui^selves  with  the  revered  sign  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  we  deeh»re :  In  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amefi  \ — 
That  our  decision  may  proceed  from  the  presettee  of  (Tod  and  our  eyes  behold  jus- 
tice, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  fixed  only  on  God  and  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  nnike  known  as  our  final  sentence  from  thit^  seat  of  judgment,  that 
you,  Peter  Sagei*,  are  and  liave  lieeu  a  heretic,  treacherously  recreant  to  yonr 
oath  of  recantation.  As  a  relapsed  heretic,  we  connnit  you  to  the  arm  of  the  seeu- 
lai'  power.  However,  we  entreat  tlie  secular  authorities  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
death  more  mildly  tlnm  the  canonical  statutes  reouire,  particularly  as  to  the 
nmtifation  of  the  nietnbers  of  the  body.  We  further  decree,  that  all  and  every 
property  that  belongs  to  you,  Peter,  is  confiscated,  and  after  being  divided  into  - 
three  paits,  the  first  part  shall  go  to  the  government,  the  second  to  the  otMcers  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  third  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial 

Some  of  the  town  exiienses  attending  the  execution  of  Peter  are  found  in  the  "- 
town  records,  as  follows  :  *  Paid  to  Master  Garnancic  for  burning  Peter  Sager,  20  ^ 
shillings;  for  cords  and  gtake,  10  shillings;  for  the  pains  of  the  executioner,  28  shil*  — 
lings;  special  watclnnen  during  the  execution  in  the  city,  17  shillings,  0  pfennigs;^ 
in  the  citadel,  9  sols  ;  for  the  beadles,  14  shillings.'  The  fuel  must  have  cost  a  large^s*^ 
amount,  as  twelve  wagon  loads  %vere  used.  Side  by  side  with  tliis  liendish  record^^^  ^s^^r^ 
stand  tliese  two  eliarges:     '  Twenty -eight  measures  of  wine  for  the  dance  at  the^^^-^^^^ 

court-house,  in  honor  of  the  Count  of  ZiL     cauldron,  in  which  Caspar  Antoine^^'. 

of  Milan,  was  boiled.*  ^*     Have  Waldensian  blood  and  purity  ever  been  avenged? 
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not  the  Galilean,  But  when  her  learning  went  on  pilgrimage  into  tlie  Transalpine 
kingdoms  and  touched  the  less  volatile  and  more  robust  races,  it  was  felt  at  the 
foundations  of  humanity*  German  and  Italian  mind  met  at  Constance  and  Basle; 
the  souls  of  Dante,  Medici  and  Piecoloniini  (Pins  II.)  clashed  with  the  controver- 
sialists at  Prague,  Vienna,  Cologne  and  Ileidelherg;  and  while  this  seething  mass 
was  all  alive,  Guttcnbnrg  threw  the  fii*st  printed  Bible  into  the  vast  ferment,  and  it 
has  never  been  quiet  since.  From  that  day,  1455,  the  Reformation  began  to  set  in 
firmly.  That  very  year  Reuchlin,  the  father  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Germany, 
was  born,  and  twenty-two  yetirs  later,  Erasmus.  These  were  called  the  '  Two  eyes 
of  Germany.'  The  tii-st  was  the  great  forernnner  of  Lutlicr,  and  fought  against 
indulgences  for  a  generation  before  that  monk  was  bom.  He  dared  to  compare 
the  Vulgate  with  the  Hebrew  and  to  point  out  its  errors.  Wlien  rebuked  for 
doing  so  lie  said  :  *I  revere  St,  Jerome  as  an  angel;  I  respect  De  Lym  as  a  master; 
but  I  adore  Truth  as  a  God,'  In  that  saying  he  uttered  the  gmat  thought  of  the 
Reformation, 

The  first  great  master  who  had  grasped  it  was  the  princely  Yorkshireman  and 
pure-hearted  pastor  of  Lutterworth,     He  was  the  father  of  the  greatest  idea  of  three 
centuries,  namely;  The  gift  of  the  Bible  to  England  in  English,  as  the  inheritance 
of  all,  from  the  king  and  queen  down  to  the  plow- boy  and  milk-maid.     He  read  the 
charter  of  God  to  man  traced  on  the  parchment,  and  while  his  own  heart  burned 
lie  quietly  vowed  that  it  was  the  native  right  of  every  Englisliman  tu  warm  his 
bosom  by  its  reading.     Men  call  this  lowly,  daring  famner's  son  the  *  Morning  Star 
of  the  Ileformation/     More  gracefully  may  Wickliff  wear  the  trope  of  Augustine, 
when  he  Compares  some  saints  to  the  sun.     He  charmed  by  the  luster  of  his  rising, 
he  strengthened  by  the   rcign  of  his  light,  he  filled  the  heavens  wit!i  tlie  glow  of 
his  decline,  and  after  five  liuTidred  years  the  moon  and  the  stars  of  the  Reformation 
make  to  him  their  obeisance.  The  inflow  of  French  had  corrupted  the  old  veniacnlar, 
Bo  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  had  Imcotne  o1)solete*     BesideSj  it  had  become 
crime  for  those  who  could  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue  to  do  so.  The 
clergy  themselves  were  groE^sly  illiterate,  many  curates  knew   not  the  Ten  Com- — - 
mandments,  nor  could    they  understand  one  verse  of  the   Psalter.     The  ]X)pe  sent^:^ 
his  bull  to  Beaumont  ftir  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Dm*ham ;  and  Andrews,  in  ^^ 
his  '  History  of  Britain,'  tells  us  that  he  tried  again  and  again  to  spell  out  its  words-^^ 
in  public,  but  was  so  puzzled  that  at  last  he  cried  out:  '  By  St.  Louis!  it  could  be 
no  gentleman  who  wrote  this  stuff.'     Edward  IIL  entered  his  protest  against  this=^  ^ 
state   of  things,  and  Wickliff  resc^lved  to  end  it  forever.     At  that  time  a  manu—  ^^- 
ftcript  copy  of  one  page  of  Scripture  was  of  immense  cost  and  printing  was  nof'^^ 
discovered.     The  annual  allowaT\ce  of  a  imiversity  scholar  was  but  fifty  shilling^^ 
the  wages  of  a  laboring  man  tliree  half-pence  a  day,  and  two  arches  of  I^ndo-*^:: 
bridge  only  cost  £25,  in  1240;  yet  in  1274  the  Abbot  of  Croxton  paid  for  a  faii*'^^::^' 
written  Bible  in  nine  volumes  tlie  sum  of  £33  6s.  8d* 
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His  foundation  principles  were:  *Tliat  all  truth   is  contained  in  the  Scriptur 
and  that  Christ's  lawsufliceth  hy  itstilf  to  rule  Christ's  Clinrch  ;  that  we  must  recei^ 

nothing  but  wliat  is  in  the  Scripture ;  that  whatever  is  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it' 
]3  Irlasphenious ;  tluit  no  rite  or  ceremony  ought  to  he  received  into  t!ie  Church  but 
tliat  w!jic!i  is  plainly  ooiifij'mcd  by  God's  word;  that  wise  men  k*uve  that  as  imj>er- 
tinent  which  is  not  phiioly  expressed ;  that  we  admit  no  conclusion  that  is  not 
proved  by  Scripture  testimony ;  and  that  whoever  holds  the  contrary  opinions  is  not 
a  Cliristian,  hut  flatly  tlie  devirs  champion.*  In  Iiis  translation  he  uses  the  words 
*'  wasfi^  ^christen  ^  and  ""hapffzc  ^  in  regard  to  the  initiatory  ordinance.  His  render- 
ing of  Matt,  iii,  5,  6,  is,  *  Thaiine  ierusalem  wente  out  to  liyni  and  al  iudee,  and  al 
thecnntre  aboute  iordan  :  and  thei  werun  waischen  of  hym  in  iordan  and  knovvlecliideis 
her  i>ynnes.'  Again,  in  verse  11:  'Iwaiseh  you  in  watyr.'  Also  Mark  i,  5:  *and  the 
wei'cn  haptisid  of  hym  in  the  floni  Iordan/  *  He  always  retains  the  preposition  *m^ 
and  never  *  toiih^^  *  hi  water,'  *  i?t  Jordan,"  even  when  lie  speaks  of  Christ's  li^nratti 
baptism,  his  overwhelming  in  grief  he  gives  the  same  rendering,  Mark  x,  3i>:  ^Y\ 
echnlen  he  waisehun  with  tlie  baptym,  i/i  wiifchel  am  baptiside.'  The  natural  force" 
of  tiie  word  m  is  nuide  doubly  emphatic  by  the  use  of  the  word  '  wash,'  wash  in; 
filiowing  that  be  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  dip;  according  to  Greenfield, 
'It  is  evident,  that  to  wash  the  body  or  person,  without  specifying  any  par- 
ticular part  of  tlie  body,  must  necessarily  denote  to  hatht\  wliich  clearly  implies  im- 
ttiemiony  washing  being  tlie  mere  consequence  of  immersion.  This  sense  of  tlie 
translator  agrees  exact  1}'  with  his  coimnon  practice  and  that  of  his  times. 

WickliflTs  translation  was  to  kindle  the  truth  afresh  through  all  Germany,  and 
to  light  the  way  of  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Pi-ague  through  the  flames  of  Coitfl 
stance.  The  Boliemians  came  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  and  were  originally  known  as« 
Czechs.  They  conquered  Bohemia  in  the  sixtli  century,  and  becoming  Christian^a 
under  the  labors  of  Methodius,  a  Greek  priest,  long  remained  membei-s  of  the  Gi'eel*^ 
Church.  They  wei*e  brought  under  papal  supremacy  in  968,  when  their  ritual  wa^^ 
abolished,  tlie  Latin  imposed  n[)on  them,  and  the  cup  taken  from  the  laity,  The^,^« 
king  was  elective,  and  while  bent  on  preserving  their  constitutional  finjedom  aj^aim  ^ 
the  pretensions  of  Austria,  they  were  restive  under  the  religious  restrictions  of  ^i^w 
pope,  Huss  was  of  this  Czech  blood,  and  intensely  national  in  spirit,  there^^fc^ 
antipapal,  as  al!  Buliemian  Catholics  wei'e.  Insular  England,  also,  had  the  ea^"*^  ^ 
Bohemia  through  Anne,  the  English  queen,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  and  sister  to  ^-^]|e 
own  king.  She  was  the  pei*sonal  friend  of  Wickliff,  who  was  one  of  her  hus 
cliaplaine.  Huss  made  his  writirfgs  his  constant  study,  and  when  he  no 
defended  them  but  demanded  their  free  use  amongst  the  Bohemians,  tw 
drcd  volumes  of  them  were  publicly  burnt  at  Pnigne.  Some  Waldensians  5 
had  brought  WickhlFs  w^orks  to  Prague,  and  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  had  fjcl 
to  circulate  them.  Various  scandals  helped  to  awake  Bohemia;  notably 
them  the  discovery    in  an  old  church  at  Wilsnak,  of  three  communion  w; 
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barbaroue.  John  Florence,  accused  of  heresy,  renounced  his  views  but  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped  for  three  Sundays  before  the  congregation  in  the  Norwich 
Cathedral,  and  for  three  Sundays  more  in  his  own  parlsli  church  at  SheUoDj  bearing 

a  taper  and  clotlied  only  in  eauvas  undergar- 
nientgi.     The  Englisii  had  become  inei-e  serfa  to 
a  religions  despotism,  which   brought  iheni  to 
the  climax  of  wickedness  that  murdered  its  best 
Hiubjecte  for  claiming  the  sacred   immunity  to 
worship   God   as  they  would.     England  made 
certain  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Cliurch  *high 
treason  to  the  crown,*  simply  constructive  trea- 
son at  the  most ;  for  so-called  heresy  was  made 
disloyalty  under  the  pretense  tliat  the  '  King  of. 
Glory  was  contemned  under  the  cover  of  bread.' 
In  other  words,  the  denial  of  the  ^  Real  Presence 
in   the  sacrament   of   the  altar'   wa^  made  an 
overt  act  against  the  nionarcli  of  the   realm. 
And  so,  the  chief  aim  of  king  and  Parliament 
was  legally  to  grill  to  ashes  the  most  patriotic 
people  of  England.     The  eecnlar  method  of  pnnisliing  treason  was  by  hanging  or  b^ 
heading,  but  Bale  says  that  at  the  Parliament  at  Leicester  it  was  enacted  (2  Henr^ 
V.)  that  the  Lollards  should  be  hanged  for  treason  against  tlie  king  and  burnt  fc 
hei'esy  against  God, 


THB  WHIPPING  OF  JOHN   FLOBfiKCE. 


It  was  in  keeping  with  this  double-handed  tyranny  that  Lord  Cobbam  (Sir  Job: 
Oldcastle)  was  pnt  to  deatli.  He  was  a  Welslivoan  of  great  ability  and  consecration 
Christ,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Towner  Jiut 
had  escaped  and  was  recaptured  after  being  hunted 
for  four  years,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  Bisliop 
Bale  says  that:  ^ITpon  the  day  appointed,  he  was 
brought  out  of  the  Tower  w*ith  his  arms  bound 
Iwliind  him,  having  a  very  cheerful  countenance. 
Tlien  was  he  laid  upon  a  hurdle,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  most  heinous  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  so 
drawn  forth  into  St.  Giles's  tiekl,  %vliere  they  had 
set  up  a  new  pair  of  gallows.  As  he  was  come  to 
the  jjlace  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the 
Inirdle,  he  fell  down  devoutly  upon  his  knees,  de- 
si  ri  tig    Almighty   God   to   forgive    his    enemies. 

Then  waa  he  hamjed  up  theiHS  by   the  middle    in  chains  of  iron,   and  ^^ 

sutiicd   alive  in  the  fire.'     That  is,  lie  was  handed  over  the  fire  us  a  tra^^^ 
then  burnt  as  a  heretic,  1418.     This  state  of  things  did  not  cease  down  to  tn^  ^y-^  tVrt*^ 
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*  The  most  monetrous  barbarity  attended  the  uiartyrdom  of  William  Tyle«worth 
and  James  Baiidiam.  Tylesworth  wits  burnt  at  Amersliam,  150*3,  when  his  only 
daughter  was  comi>elled  ti»  take  a  brand  and  set  lire  to  the  pile  wliieb  consumed  her 
honored  father,  Proelamution  was  made  at  his  burning  that  whoever  brought  a 
fagi>t  or  stake  to  consume  him  sliould  ha%'e  forty  days'  pardon.  Crowds  of  igno- 
rant people  brought  them,  \mA  eansed  their  ehildren  to  bring  them.     After  his  nriap- 

tyrdom  that  daughter, 
with  twent\*-four  oth- 
ers bearing  fagots  on 
their  necks,  were  taken 
to  Aylesbury  and  other 
towns  m  a  show,  after 
which  their  cheeks 
were  branded  with  red 
hot  irons. 

James  Baiohani,  a 
barrister  of  the  Middle 
A,/^  Mli'  Temple  and  the  son  of 

a  knight,  was  impris- 
oned by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  tied  him  to  a 
tree  and  whipped  him 
with hisown  hands.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
loaded  with  irons,  aiid 
condemned  to  death 
by  Bishop  Stokesley 
on  ehargee  of  heresy. 
Amongst  other  things, 
he  said  of  baptism : 
'  We  belong  to  God  by 
adoption,  not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  faith.'  His  sufferings  overcame  his  flesh  and  he  recanted. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  walk  before  a  cross  to  St  PauFa  barefoot,  to  stand  before 
the  preacher  during  the  sermon  with  a  fagot  on  his  shoulder  and  a  lighted  taper  in 
his  hand.  After  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  }X)undB  he  was  released  ;  but  on  publicly 
renouncing  his  recantation  with  deep  sorrow,  he  was  burnt  in  Smithtield,  April  Zi 
1532,  and  joined  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  gathered  from  the  ranks  of  the  Lollan 
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judge  that  sprinkling  we  had  in'  our  infancy  to  be  none  of  Christ's  baptism,  I  a^ 
you  whether  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  rest  satisfied  therewith  ?    We  are,  if  we 
must  needs  be  new  named,  Antipedobaptists,  or  Catapedobaptists,  but  no  Anabaptists/ 
Baptists  now  refuse  to  be  called  *  Anabaptists/  and  for  the  same  reasons.     Respect 
for  onrselves  and  onr  ancestry  demands  that  the  oflfensive  title  be  thrown  aside, 
and  it  is  not  used  in  this  work  excepting  in  quotations.     Neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
can  properly  be  named  Anabaptists,  and   to  use  the  term  is  simply  to  accept  a 
misleading  *  nickname'  pinned  upon  us  in  contempt.     Modern  Baptists  need  tlie 
admonition  of  Keller,  who  says :  '  Whenever,  at  the  present  time,  the  name  *'  Ana- 
baptist'' is  mentioned,  the  majority  think  only  of  tlie  fanatical  sect  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  of  Leyden,  established  the  kingdom  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
at  Miinster,  .  ,  .  There   were    '"  Baptists'-    long    before    the    Miinster  rebellion, 
and  in  all  the  centuries  that  have  followed^  in  spite  of  the  severest  persecutions, 
there  have  been  parties  which,  as  Baptists  or  "  Mennonites,"  have  secured  a  perma- 
nent position  in  many  lands.     The  extent  of  the  Baptist  movement  in   the  tirst 
period  of  its  growth,  is  at  present  very  considerably  undervalued  in  cultivated  circles/ 
He  calls  the  Miinster  doings  a  *  caricature'  of  Baptist  ideas^  and  adds:  '  Witli  the 
majority  at  the  present  time,  those  views  are  the  ruling  ones  wjiich  three  hundred 
yeai-s  ago  were  vanquished  after  a  severe  conflict.  ...  A  moi'e  correct  understand- — i 
ing  of  the  tnovenients,  wliicli,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Beformation  were  thus  in 
collision,  would   be  of  the  greatest  vahie  for  an  understanding   of   much  of  the- 
development  of  to-day;  and,  any  way,  it  is  unjust  that  the  nation  (Germany)  should^ 
fail  to  recognize  some  of  its  most  gifted  men  simply  because  they  are  known  as 
Anabaptists.     In   the  last  decades,  out  of  the  ruins  and  rubbish  left  behind  in  the^ 
desolation  wrought  by  the  religious  war,  already  many  ati  old  work  of  art  of  that- 
day  has  again  been  brought  to  liglit.' '     Let  us  at  least  respect  our  ancestry  enouglv 
to  join  the  latest  and  best  continental  writers  in  calling  them  Baptists. 

Baptist  Switzerland  did  not  lie  in  the  forest  cantons,  in  the  narrow  vaJleys- 
shellered  by  pinnacles  which  rend  the  clouds  and  are  crowned  with  eternal  spow^ 
It  ran  farther  north  through  the  belt  of  free  cities  on  the  Upper  Rhineland,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  the  frontier.  On  the  Swiss  aide  it  included  Berne,  Basel,. 
Zurich,  St  Gall  and  Schaffhausen ;  and  on  the  German  side  Strasburg,  Uhn,  Angg* 
burg,  with  other  great  centci*s  of  wealth  and  high  culture.  This  republic  of  letters. 
contained  the  beet  schools  and  universities  in  the  Republican  Confederation, 
Democratic  ideas  took  root  amongst  patriots  who  had  won  their  independence  ovei^ 
the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  the  gate  of  Nantz.  They  first  prized  the  politicaL 
principles  on  which  their  republics  bravely  stood,  but  found  religious  bondage  incom- 
patible with  free  States.  When  neither  bishop  nor  king  linked  them  to  Church  life 
politically,  they  concluded  logically  enough  that  religion  was  no  longer  a  goveru 
mental  science.  In  mediaeval  and  aristocratic  Saxony  and  other  monarchies  tli 
Church  and  State  formed  one  body,  and  i-eligious  life  was  honey-combed  by  a  leg 
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nildreti,  robbing  both  of  their  natural  rights'.  Looking  npon  it  in  this  lights  it 
ecxime  an  alarming  pervei*eion  of  the  whole  genios  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  a  piere 
wild  fanaticism  which  forestalled  all  right  of  choice  in  either  parent  or  child,  in 
order  to  smuggle  the  babe  into  the  State-Chiireh.  To  force  its  baptism  under  the 
magisterial  domination  of  pains  and  penalties  was  to  bind  the  infant  to  a  clerical 
despotism,  which,  if  rej^ated  in  England  or  the  United  States  to-da\%  would  shiver 
their  governments  to  atoms.  Tlie  scenic  caricatures  of  Jhese  Swiss  Baptists  have 
been  a  simple  mendacity  answering  the  end  of  an  historical  trick  to  nullify  real  facts 
and  render  honest  men  hateful 

When  Zwingli  took  lead  in  the  Swiss  Heformation,  he  demanded  obedience  to 
the  word  of  God  in  all  Cliristian  matters,  and  resolved  to  reject  w^hat  it  did  not 
enjoin.     When  debating  with  Dr.  Faber,  before  six  lumdred  Catholic  dignitaries  at 
Zurich,  1523,  he  laid  down  this  foundation  principle*     Faber  demanded  who  should 
judge  between  them  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  Zwingli  pointed  to  tlie  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin   Scriptures,  which   ky  before  him.     Instead,  the  doctor  proposed 
that  the  issue  should  be  decided  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Cologne  and  Freiburg, 
Zwingli  replied   that   the  men  in  that  room  could  tell  better  what  the  Scriptures 
tauglit  than  all  tlie  universities.       'Show  me,'   he  demanded,  Hhe  plaoe  in   the 
Scripture  where  it  is  written  that  w*e   are  to  invoke   the  saints.'      When  Faber*" 
defended  tliat  doctrine  by  the  Councils,  Zwingli  sh<vwcd  that  as  these  erred,  nothing^ 
was  binding  but  the  Bible,  and  said  that  he  would  go  to  the  universities  if  thev' — ' 
accepted  the  Bible  as  the  only  judge.     Dr.  Blanclte  said :  *  You   understand  th< 
Scriptures  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another.     There  must  be  judges  in  order 
decide  who  lias  given  the  right  intcrpretatioo.'     But  Z\iingii  refused  to  give  an\ 
man  a  pkce  above  the  Scriptures,     Many  of  his  hearers  had  strong  Baptist  tenden 
cies  and  took  in   this  radical  doctrine.      Educated  by  so  skillful  a  general,  the 
turned  his  owti  weapons  upon  him  when  they  took  issue  with  him  on  other  subjects  — ^    ^ 

and   he  was   ]x»werless,    being  obliged   to   appeal   to  the  swTird  drawn   from   tli    ^-      ^^ 
Catholic  armory,     lie  was  the   most  advanced  of  all  the  reformers  biblically,  bt^OH^^  ^ 
the  moment  tliat  he  fell  into  controversy  with  his  own  Baptist  disciples,  be  Krr4  ^ 

with  his  fundamental  principle  and  made  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  the  decisive  — ^«-* 
judges  in  tlie  dispute. 

The  Baptists  said:    On   all    such  questions  the  Bible  is  autocratic ;   apply  it 

honestly,  under  the  divine  right  of  private  judgment,  without  trammel,  and  we  \t^=^  51/ 
follow  it ;  but  we  refuse  to  take  the  interpretations  of  it  which  the  nxagistrates  g^^^S^  a-c 
us,  for  God  has  not  made  them  our  interprnters  in  such  matters.     This  compe^^^^ 
Zwingli  to  fall  back  &(|uarely  on  the  Kouiish  ground,  and  in  turn  to  compel  theii^,::;^;^    ^^ 
follow  the  Council,     Then  came  the  first  break  between  him  and  tlien^i,  on  it:-^^^^^^^ 
baptism.    At  that  moment  he  was  so  nearly  with  them  on  tliat  subject,  that  he  wa^^^        ^n 
ing  to  delay  the  baptism  of  infants  *  until  they  arrived  at  yeai-s  of  discretion.- *   1\ 
in  1525  :  *  The  error  tliat  it  would  be  better  to  baptize  children  w4ien  they  Lf\« 
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declared  liini  the  victor,     With  equal  gravity  tbej  decreed  the  next  day  that  all 
should  have  tlnnr  children  baptized  within  a  week  or  be  banished,  a!id  that  a  chrie- 
tenini^  font  at  Zollikon,  which   had  l>een  deinohshed,  Bhonld  be  repaired.     These 
forceful  arguments  were  repeated  almost  daily,  and  on  January   21  the  Council 
came  to  New  Testament  example,  after  the  Jewish  order,  and  *  straitl}^  charged' 
the  Baptists  to  keep  silent  on  this  snbject ;  which  was  alxmt  as  hard  a  thing  as  they 
could  ever  do.     Of  course  this  made  Zwirigli's  triumph    good,  and    the    Baptist 
preachers  were  ordered  out  of  the  country  witMn  a  week,  as  a  punishment  for 
allowing  liim  to  become  victorious  and  for  tlie  sm  of  rendering  themselves  harmless* 
All  left  but  Castelberger,  who  was  ill  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month,  but  they 
charged  that  he  must  not  hold  any  meetings,  and  so  put  Zwingli  to  the  needless  trouble 
of  vanquishing  him  over  again.     The  Baptist  babes,  however,  were  not  bronglrt  to 
baptism,  and  on  February  1  the  Council  ordered  the  disobedient  arrested  and  each 
child  baptized  as  soon  as  it  was  born,     Mantz  and  Blaurock,  with  twenty-four  parents 
of  Zollikon^  w^ere  brought  to  trial  within  a  week.     After  sentence  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  imprisonment  and    a  fine   of   1,000  gulden,  all  were  released    except   two. 
Mantz  claimed  the  right  to  baptize  all  who  came  to  him,  bat  was  threatened  with 
the  Tower  if  he  repeated  the  crime,  and  Blaurock  was  to  swear  allegiance  to  the- 
authorities    in   this  matter.     The  fair  conclusion    is  that    they  both   flouted    the- 
magistrates ;  for  soon  after,  at  a  great  Baptist  meeting  at  Zollikon,  Blaurock  spenl^ 
the  whole  day  in  preaching  and  baptizing.     When  this  sad  news  readied  Zurich 
the  Council  fined  those  %vho  had  been  baptized,  and  threatened  with  banishment 
all  who  should  be  thereafter*     Souie  few  recanted,  but  most  of  them  refused  to 
submit     Zwingli  was  not  dictator  in  Zurich,  but  he  cannot  be  relieyed  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.     The  Council,  consisting  of  two  hundred,  had  entire  eccle — 
siastical  power  over  the  city  and  canton.     lie  appealed  to  it  again  and  again  foi^ 
religious  decisions,  and  approved  its  doings;  in  fact  he  was  its    guide.     Yet  it^ 
organized  itself  into  a  Protestant  Inf|UJsitiou,  robbed  Christ's  disciples  of  their^ 
freedom,  tortured  them,  confiscated  their  property  and  put  tlietn  to  death,  and  he^ 
approved  its  acts.      He  believed  that  the  offieci-s  of  State  were  responsible  for  th(^ 
religion  of  the  people  and  helped  them  to  make  Swiss  Protestantism  as  intolerant:^ 
as  Romanism.     II ess  puts  this  point  clearly:  ''Zwingli  said  pnblic  order  deniandetl 
the  severity  he  exercised,  Imt  hi?  decrees  were  in  the  face  of  the  proclamation  whicli. 
the  Reformers  had   made  of  religious  liberty.""     II is  theory  was  exactly  that  of' 
the  Catholics,  and  he  invoked  the  edge  of  the  sword  as  effectually  as  the  pope.     Ili^ 
dream  was  power>  and  under  the  pretext  of  removing  what  he  called  a  canker  oC 
heresy,  he  wnelded  physical  violence.*^     In  his  sixty-seven  theses  against  Rome  h4 
said;  *No  compulsion  sliould  be  employed   in  the  case  of  such  as  do  not  acknowV— -- 

edge  their  error,  unless  by  their  seditious  conduct  they  disturb  the  peace  of  others  

But  these  Zurich  Baptists  were  never  in  sedition.     They  simply  worshiped  Chri^-^- 
in  their  own  houses  or  in  the  forests  and  gorges,  and  the  nearest  they  came 
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life.'  The  crime  of  the  Council  haunted  its  members,  after  the  manner  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  Herod,  and  they  wrote  in  eelf-defensc  to  Augsburg  that  they  slew  him  *  us 
a  warning  to  others.'  Bullinger  accounts  for  Mantz's  fortitude  thus:  'Malefactors 
are  often  stiff-necked  when  they  are  oxeciited.'  This  poor  'malefactor^  demon- 
strated his  stiff-neckedoe&s  just  before  his  death,  in  these  words ;  '  The  Gospel  teaches 
divine  love,  leads  tis  away  from  hatred  and  envy  to  love.  According  to  the  nature 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  Clirist  showed  his  love  to  jill  men.  Love  to  God  through 
Clirist  alone  can  stand.  Like  our  heavenly  Father,  we  should  be  merciful  to  all. 
Christ  forces  not  one  to  his  glory,  but  chooses  the  willing  and  prepared  by  faith  and 
baptism.'*^  And  this  was  one  of  those  frightful  Baptist  fanatics,  whose  very  name 
fiends  a  chill  tlrrough  some  Christian  veins, 

Georok  Jacob  13laurock  was  anotlier  Swiss  Baptist  worthy.  He  was  a  monk 
who  abandoned  tlje  monastery  of  Chur  for  the  Gosf>el,  a  XQvy  simple-hearted  man, 
wlio  became  an  intrepid  and  eloquent  disciple  of  Christ.  When  he  i^eached  Zurich' 
he  went  at  once  to  Zwingli  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  with  but  little 
satisfaction.  lie  then  sought  the  Baptists,  and  in  great  agony  of  soul  obtained  re- 
mission of  sins  from  God  while  amongst  them.  At  once  he  saw  tliat  his  infant 
baptism  was  not  of  Christ,  and  begged  to  be  baptized  on  a  confession  of  his  own 
faith  in  his  Saviour.  Falling  on  his  knees,  Grebel  poured  water  on  his  head. 
Zwingli  charged  him  with  schism  in  becoming  a  Baptist.  He  replied  that  he  had  the 
«ame  riglit  to  separate  from  Zwingli  that  Zwingli  had  to  leave  the  pope.  Then  he  held 
debates  with  the  reformer,  once  in  the  cathedral,  and  BuUinger's  account  of  them 
dhows  that  he  was  a  full  match  for  Zwingli.  As  he  must  be  answered,  the  old  farce 
was  repeated  of  chains,  im prison nient,  and  finally  death  by  drowning*  On  the  day 
oi  Mantz^s  murder,  the  lumds  of  Blaurock  were  bound,  his  bod}*  strjp]:>ed  to  the  waist ; 
and  he  was  led  through  the  streets,  where,  by  order  of  the  Reformed  Inquisition,  he 
was  beaten  till  his  flesh  quivered  and  his  blood  flowed  in  his  tracks."  On  I'eaching  the 
gates  of  the  city  an  oath  was  demanded  of  him,  that  if  he  was  permitted  to  go  free 
he  would  not  return.  This  lie  refused  for  a  time  and  was  sent  back  to  prison,  but 
afterward  he  took  it  and  left  the  city  forever.^  ThcTi  Zwingli  was  mean  enough  to 
reproach  the  Baptists  for  not  excluding  him  from  their  fellowship  for  having  taken 
an  oath  which,  he  said,  was  contrary  to  their  principles.  He  was  pursued  from  place 
to  place  until,  according  to  Cornelius,  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Claussen,  in  the 
Tyrol,  A.  I).  1529,  but  not  before  he  had  moved  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Switzerland  by  his  hallowed  eloquence, 

Balthazak  Hcbmeyer  was  the  noblest  of  the  Swiss  Baptists.     He  was  born  at 
Friedburg,  Bavaria,  A.  D.  14S0,  and  studied  pliilosophy  and  theology  under  Eck, 
the  gi*eat  antagonist  of   Luther,  gniduathig  1503.     In  1512  he  becauie  preacher  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  but  was  cathedral  preacher  at  Ratislmn  in  1519. 
He  embraced  Lutlier's  views  in  1522,  and  leaving  his  preferments  in  the  Catholic 
Church  he  settled  at  Waldshnt,  being  in  full  communicatiun  with  Zwingli.     HL 
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open  air  to  gi'eat  inuttitudes  at  St.  Gall  Hko,  and  made  a  deep  iitipregsion  on  the 
popular  mind  in  the  second  disputation  at  Zuriclh  Being  obliged  to  leave  Waldshnt 
tlie  second  time,  he  now  found  refuge  anionget  the  Baptists  of  Zurich. 

There  ho  w;is  eoon  arrested  and  cast  into  prii^on,  where  he  lay  four  monthfi^. 
appealing  to  his  old  friend,  to  the  emperor,  to  the  Confederation  and  the  Council,  but 
in  vain.  His  health  was  broken,  his  wife  was  in  prison,  and  he  lay  in  a  dungeon 
with  more  than  twenty  others  ;  *  Where  no  light  of  sun  or  moon  penetrated,  where- 
bread  and  water  were  the  only  nourishment,  and  these  could  not  be  taken  for  days 
together,  on  account  of  the  sickening  odors  of  the  place;  where  the  living  were 
shut  up  with  the  dead,  with  no  hope  of  escape  but  in  death  or  recantation/ **  The 
Zurich  Inquisition  used  all  methods  to  compel  him  to  recant^  for  he  had  written  sev* 
era!  powerful  books  which  were  stirring  the  public  mind;  amongst  them  one  'Con-^ 
cerning  Heretics  and  those  that  burn  tliem/  He  showed  that  all  butchery  under  the 
pretense  of  xeal  for  Christ  was  a  fraud,  and  an  open  denial  of  him  who  came  to^ 
save  men  and  not  to  burn  them.  Another  work  of  his  on  Baptism  so  aroused  the 
Reformers  of  Berno,  Basel  and  Strasburg,  that  Zwingli  was  forced  to  reply.  Haller 
said;  *Many  have  been  misled  by  Hubmeyer's  book,  but  do  not  be  alarmed  too 
much,  the  Vouneil  ka»  banished  every  Anabaptist'  Zwiogli's  reply  was  so  bitter 
and  vindictive,  that  Hosek  says:  '  He  gave  reins  to  his  passions;*  and  Stern  writes 
of  Hubmeyer's  pnxluction,  that  he  ^  Showed  moderation,  respect  for  his  opponents* 
and  force,  not  in  coarse  or  violent  language,  but  in  thought/  Many  of  his  positions 
were  fresh  and  very  forcefuL  In  answer  to  the  evasive  and  shallow  pretensions  of 
Zwingli,  that  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  permitted  infant  baptism,  he  said  that 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  command  to  baptize  tlie  behoving  forbade  its  use  to  babes, 
thus:  *The  command  is  to  baptize  those  who  believe.  To  baptize  those  w^ho  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  is  forbidden.  For  example,  Christ  coumiauded  his  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  in  so  doing,  the  doctrines  of  men  were  forbidden.'  Was  he  correct  i 

Zwingli,  Jud,  Myconius  and  others  visited  him  in  prison,  and  by  one  means  or--^ 
another  wrung  from  him  a  recantation.     Faber  says  that  he  was  hud  on  the  rack* 
and  Cunitz,  that  he  was  compelled  to  reC4int^  April  6,  1526.      His  own  words  imply 
the  same.     His  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Schaflfhausen  says: 


'I  pray  you,  for  (lod's  sake,  and  in  view  of  the  last  judgment,  do  not  press  and 
force  me  or  any  other  Christian  teacher,  hut  hear  me,  suuunon  my  calutnniators  to 
appear  again &t  me,  tiave  no  respect  for  persons,  great  or  small,  but  judge  righteously, 
for  judgment  is  the   Lord's  and  the  judgets  are  his  servants.     But  sliould  this,  mv 
earnest  and  heartfelt  request,  not  be  heeded,  though  even  the  Turks  would  not  refuse 
it,  and  1  sliould  he  com[H?lled  by  prison,  torture,  sword,  tim  or  water,  or  j>ennitted 
by  the  withdrawal  of  t iod's  grace,  to  say  or  eoufess  any  thing  different  from  th 
opinion  by  the  enlightenment  *if  God  1  now  cherish  ;  tlien  I  do  hereby  protest  tl 
nobody  may  be  offended  at  my  deed,  whatever  God  may  bring  to  pass,  and  testif 
before  God,  my  heavenly  Father,  and  before  all  men,  that  I  will  suffer  and  die  as 
Christian.     May  God  lend  me  a  l>rave,  unflinching,  princely  spirit,  that  I  may  abid 
on  his  Holy  Word,  and  in  a  real  Christian  faith  commend  u\y  spirit  into  his  hanci 
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THE    SWISS    BAPTISTS.— (bniinued 


IT  was  custOTnarj  fur  the  ancient  Baptists  ti>  usu  private  .declarations  of  their 
principle**  drawn  up  by  some  member  of  their  commnnioii^  as  they  had  no 
official  ruling  body  to  issue  euch  statement^?.  Persecution  ol>liged  their  private  use, 
because  documentury  evidence  of  heresy  was  greatly  desired  by  their  enemies,  in 
proof  of  treason  to  the  State  religion.  Such  a  Confession,  the  tirst  now  known, 
existed  in  tlie  form  of  *  Seven  Articles/  drawn  in  the  year  1527.  On  July  31st 
Zwingli  issued  his  El^tchus  Contra  Cat*ihaptut<is,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had 
two  copies  of  tills  Confession,  lie  also  says  that  scarcely  one  of  the  Baptists  was 
w^ithout  a  concealed  copy  and  upbraids  them  with  failure  to  give  their  Articles  to 
the  world.  He  professes  to  give  a  copy  of  them,  translated  into  Latin,  ad  verhitm^ 
and  publishes  it  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Lis  charges  that  they  were  *fanat-i 
ieal,  stolidj  andacions  and  impious.'  Virtually  he  charged  tlie  Baptists  with  tailing 
to  stand  up  to  their  Confession  like  men,  pitting  their  manhood  against  theij 
patriotism  and  tlie  fear  of  death.  They  must  have  felt  this  accusation  keenly. 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  their  principles.  SeuLErrnEiM  was  a  little  village  ncji 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill  Am  liandenj  seven  miles  nortli-west  of  Schaffhausen,  at  tl 
eastern  termination  of  the  Jura  range.  From  this  rptiet  retreat,  away  front  thj 
foes,  these  venerable  Baptists  promulgated  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  forn^ 
a  circular  letter  addressed  without  limit  to  the  congregation  of  tlieir  brethren,  t)^ 
*  Letter  of  the  Brotherly  Union  of  certain  believing,  bapti;ced  children  of  God* 
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A^in  being  compelled  to  lea^'e  Zurich  lie  went  to  Strasburg  and  became  fully 
identified  with  the  Baptists  there.  He  remained  with  Deiik,  eoiuetiine  at  Strasbnrjr 
MTid  then  at  Worms,  eng^aged  in  tninsladng  the  Old  Testament.  Once  more  he  was 
b:iiiij?licd  and  made  his  way  to  Bibliofezell  and  Coostance,  bnt  wajs  thrown  into 
prison  for  four  months  at  the  latter  phic^.  One  day  a  charge  was  framed  against 
him  and  the  next  day  he  was  beheaded  February,  A.  D.  1529, 

The  records  of  Constance  charge  him  with  having  two  wives.     There  w^as  no 

witness  before  the  court,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
confessed  this  immorality  on  his  trial.  lie  had 
married  the  widow  of  Kegel,  a  high  citixen  of  Augs- 
burg, who  loved  lletzer^  and  to  whom  lletzer  had 
dedicated  a  book  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  At 
Constance  the  fal^ichood  was  given  out  that  he  had 
married  bis  wife's  mail],  hut  at  Augsburg,  where 
lletzer  was  better  known  than  most  public  men,  this 
allegatioD  was  not  made.  Kor  do  Zwingli  or  CEco- 
lampadius,  who  knew  him  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  fanatical  court  at  Constance,  hint  at  such  a 
tiling,  Sti'asbnrg,  Augsburg  and  Zurich  5iad  taken  imim  to  banish  this  accom- 
plished scholar,  some  of  them  tvricc,  and  yet  no  man  in  Germany  or  Switzerland  knew 
of  his  two  wives  except  his  murderers  at  Constance,  and  this  only  came  to  their 
knowledge  on  the  day  before  his  nmrder,  and  on  liia  own  testiniony  at  that,  a-s  they 
gay  1  Alasj  master !  Happily  dcies  Keller  resent  this  charge  against  Hetzer,  ais  *an 
nnproved  and  improvable  statement/*  How  would  a  self-convicted  polygamist  con- 
duet  himself  before  magistrates  to  whom  he  had  contbsiiied  his  cilme  ?  And 
how  did  lletzer  behave  'i  John  Zwick,  with  Ambrose  and  Thomas  Blaurer,  say  that 
they  were  eye-witnesses.  Thomas  Blaurer  says  that  when  lletzer  was  sentenct^d 
to  death  he  was  filled  with  joy,  and  a  throng  of  clergyrjien,  councilmen  and  citi- 
zefis  of  all  ranks  visited  him  all  day  long.  Zwick  and  Metzler  were  Reformed 
pastors  of  Constance,  and  Zwick  says  that  lie  *  conducted  liimself  with  great  pro- 
priety, God  be  praised  in  his  Ijehalf.'  His  friends  spent  the  night  with  hira  in 
singing  and  prayer;  he  rejoiced  that  lie  had  translated  the  Scriptures  for  the  com- 
miKi  people,  and  was  impatient  to  be  with  Christ, 

Zwick   says   that  he   saw  him  on   the  morning  of  his  execution.     And  what  i 
did  the  adulterer  say?     *He  addressed  us  all  as  his  dear  brethren.     He  constrained] 
us  all  to  pray  with  him.     The  room  was  very  full     lie  now  prayed  to  God  with 
seriousness  such  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard."     Then  what?     Did  he  confess  hiJ 
guilt  to  those  kind  pastors?     O,  no;  instead,  says  the  same  witness,  'lie  gave  ai 
exhortation  to  us  preacliei-s,  and  mingled  it  with  a  few  words  on  infiint  baptisni 
that  we  sliould  not  enforce  it  as  if  we  must  whether  or  no  baptize  the  childrei 
but  suffer  it  to  be  qnite   free/     When   led   to  execntion,  he  called  the  names 
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eentiment  complained  of  is  Bot  Iletzer's,  but  one  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  world  concerning  Christ,  lie  wrote  a  tract  against  'Revelry  and  the  Abuse  of 
the  Toiitjue,'  and  dedicated  it  to  Aehatio,  a  citizen  of  Constance.  In  writing  totlii^ 
friend,  he  s^ajs  of  Christ,  he  '  Madu  the  world  hy  hi8  word,  became  fiesh  and  dwelt 
aniongdt  us,  whose  glory  shall  be  seen/  And  who  can  believe  that  he  rejected  tlie 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  who  closed  his  last  prayer  with  these  words: 
*  Through  Jesus  Clirist,  who  saved  the  world  by  his  blooiL''  He  was  never  suspected 
of  being  an  Antitrinitarian  till  after  his  death,  nor  do  the  sonndest  Orthodox  theo- 
logians 6o  account  him  now. 

There  were  many  centers  of  Baptist  influence  in  Switzerland  besides  Zurich 
and  Waldshnt,  for  in  1527^  the  year  in  which  the  Brotlierly  Union  issued  the  'Seven 
Articles  *  at  Sehleitheirn  to  the*  Congregations  of  Believing,  Baptized  Christians,' there 
were  assemblies  of  that  character  in  thirty-eight  places  in  the  Canton  of  Zuricli  alone. 

St.  Gall  became  a  stronghold  of  Baptist  principles.  In  1523  a  large  crucifix^ 
richly  carved  and  ornamented,  stood  near  the  Upper  Gate  of  Zurich,  One  night 
it  was  overturned  and  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  trespassers  w^as  a  Baptist^  who^ 
for  his  fault,  was  banished  from  the  city.  lie  made  his  way  directly  to  St.  Gall  his 
native  place,  and  one  day  when  Kessler,  the  liefonned  pastor  there,  was  publicly  ex- 
pounding Rom.  vi,  the  iconoclast  interrupted  htm  with  the  remark:  "I  infer  that 
you  think  chiklren  may  be  baptized,'  Kessler  asked,  ^Wliy  not  r  to  which  the 
Baptist  answered  ;  *  lie  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved/  Soon  after 
this,  Wolfgang  Ulimann,  son  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  St  Gall,  returned  to  the 
city.  He  had  been  immersed  in  the  Khine  at  Sehaffhansen  by  Grel>eh  who  met 
him  on  the  way,  Grebel  told  him  that  a  clmnge  had  taken  place  in  his  own  mind 
on  the  method  of  baptism  and  he  coovioced  Ulimiuin  that  he  should  be  immersed. 
Kessler  says  that  Ulimann  ^Refnsed  to  besprinkled  ont  of  a  dish,  and  was  drawn 
iitider  and  covered  over  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.' 

His  return  to  St,  Gall  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  new  movement.  Grebel  soon 
followed  him,  and  on  April  9th,  1525,  this  evangelist  took  a  large  nnmber  of  converts 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  and  inimei-sed  them  in  the  Sitter  River.  These 
Baptists  worsliiped  in  fields  and  woods  where  multitudes  heard  them,  and  soon 
their  church  nimibered  eight  hundred.  Crowds  came  in  from  the  Canton  of  Appen- 
zell  to  hear  the  new*  faith^  some  say  as  many  as  two  thousand,  who  carried  it  back 
and  scattered  it  throngh  their  Alpine  hamlets  and  ^'alleys.  Reformed  pastors  and 
others  of  note  embraced  it,  and  Baptist  coogregutions  were  gathered  at  Tetifen^ 
Herrisau  and  Brnnnen.  They  went  to  rivers  and  sti'cams  as  they  could  find  them 
for  immersion.  Besides,  they  used  a  great  wooden  vat  in  the  Butcher  s  Square,  at 
St.  Gall,  ntitil  a  building  known  as  the  '  Baptizing  House/  came  to  be  regularly 
used  as  a  baptistery.^  Baptists  became  so  numerous  in  Teufen  that  the  parisli 
church  dismissed  its  Reformed  pastor  and  elected  Hans  Krusi,  a  Baptist,  in  hi^^s" 
place.     Me  was  soon  Rrrested  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  would  have  sufferetS^^ 
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fsaye  that  Thomas  Schucker  had  taken  too  much  wine^  or  in  some  other  waj  had 
liecorae  unbalanced,  and  toward  day-break  on  the  8th  Feb*  ('  Foolish  Thnrsday/  as  it 
is  called),  he  went  and  cut  off  his  brother's  head. 

*  Then  without  coat  or  Bhoet;,  in  shirt  and  stockings,  he  came  running  to  mT 
house,  and  said  he  had  drank  vinegar  and  gall,  but  not  a  word  al30ut  his  deed.  1 
saw  he  Wiis  not  rights,  and  had  him  Jocked  up,  and  at  the  trial  it  was  phiin  that 
Thomas  was  non  compos  mentis.  Every  body  Iclt  sorry  for  1dm,  for  Thomas's 
friends  were  a  devout  and  honest  set  of  people/ 

Surely  that  fratricide  cannot  easily  be  misrepresented  more  to  the  injury  of  his 
Church  than  of  his  family. 


s^T 
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JiASLK  was  another  center  of  liaptist  influence.  It  had  caught  a  liberal  si^irir 
from  EniBmus,  the  genius  of  its  l^niversity,  and  from  (Ecolampadius,  who  was  muclr 
gentler  than  his  com  peers  generally. 

Not  only  was  he  a  friend  to  Denk  and  ITubmeyer,  but  at  one  time  hie  own 
doubts  of  infant  baptism  were  so  grave  that  he  was  half  ranked  with  the  Baptist-. 
His  early  bearing  toward  them  as  a  people  was  worthy  of  liigli  manhood^  and  in 
public  and  private  lie  labored  with  them  in  a  Cliristian  and  reasonable  manner  to  witt  J 
them  to  his  views,  at  least  for  some  years ;  after  which  he  finally  denied  his  humantj 
impulses  and  followed  Zwingli  in  the  attempt  to  convert  tbeni  l>ehiud  prison  l>ar>j 
As  early  as  Jnne  %  1 520,  they  were  banished  from  the  cit}",  but  they  filled  x\\ 
countiy  districts,  wliere  Mantz  preached  with  great  success.  In  April,  1527,  <T>i 
mil  us  became  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  the  cruel  decree,  and  complained  tJi 
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number  of  peasants  were  brought  into  the  city  in  chains,  for  traitors  and  informers 
were  abiioJant.  When  asked  what  tliey  had  done,  they  answered  ;  '  Nothing  against 
Ciiriftt  or  his  word,  tlioiigli  perliaps  against  certain  old  customs  and  rites/  Then  in 
turn  they  asked  ;  ^  Wliy  can  we  not  have  a  church  of  our  own  in  which  we  can  sow 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  confer  baptism  on  penitents,  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  practice  excommunication?  Why  do  you,  (Ecolanipadius,  forever  attack  us, 
and  attempt  to  destroy  ua  and  annihihnte  our  doctrine  which  is  of  God,  and  which 
in  your  conscience  you  approve  ?  Were  you  ever  injured  by  us  in  the  least  \ '  Some- 
times they  were  branded  in  tlie  forehead,  had  tlieir  tingers  mutilated  or  the  tongue 
cut  outJ*  In  1530,  five  of  them  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine  without  a  murmur, 
while  the  witnessing  multitude  wept,  praised  their  pure  livesj  their  simple  manners 
and  their  bravery  in  dying ;  and  many  inquired  if  theirs  was  not  the  true  doctrine/^ 
Gaatius  tells  of  one  hero  who  wu8  put  upon  the  rack  to  force  him  to  1>etray  hLs 
brethren,  especially  the  man  who  had  baptized  him,  but  he  would  not  reveal  a  woi*d. 
After  long  and  full  torture  he  cried  at  length; 

*  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  earth,  my  couutry  in  every- where,  and  my  burial-place 
anywhere.  Wliy  do  you  not  kill  me?  I  will  not  betray  my  brethren  even  if  you 
tear  me  to  pieces.  My  body  is  yours,  burn  it,  scathe  it,  lueerate,  destroy  it  if  you 
please.  Increase  your  cruelty,  you  will  gain  nothing*  Thus  far  my  soul  is  free 
troni  torture  liut  full  of  joy,  from  the  consolations  which  God  pours  into  my  heart., 
I  have  received  the  true  baptism.  The  testimony  of  s.icred  Scripture  persuaded  me 
to  do  it.  I  have  left  a  life  of  sin,  and  put  on  the  likeness  of  Christ.  I  have  plotted 
no  evil  that  I  should  receive  such  cruel  treatment/  In  response  to  the  promise  of 
lil>emtion  from  the  rack  if  he  would  betray  his  brethren,  he  spat  in  the  face  of  his 
tormentor,  saying:  *Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan^  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God.'  All  that  the  man  liad  done  was  to  be  baptized  oti  his  faith.  They 
tinally  let  him  gu. 

There  is  scarcely  an  end  to  this  record  of  barbarities,  and  this  suffering  was  en- 
dured with  a  resignation  of  the  most  striking  character.  *  Nothing  could  exceeU' 
says  Starck,  'tlie  steadfastness  with  wliich  they  endured  all  this.  They  declared 
publicly  that  their  sutferiugs  had  come  \\\mn  them  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and 
on  tliis  account  they  were  willingly  endured/ 

Schaffhausen  shaj-ed  largely  in  Baptist  blessing,  as  well  a.s  Ilallau,  where  it 
Church  was  formed  by  Brudli,  who,  together  with  Reulilin,  baptized  the  entire^ 
Reformed  congregation— a  fact  which  greatly  disturbeil  the  Zurich  Inquisition,  but 
it  was  powerless  in  the  matter.  In  ir>20  there  was  a  gowl  interest  in  Berne,  bu J 
all  Baptists  were  banished  fr*>in  the  city  and  canton.  As  early  as  1526  they  wer 
very  strong  in  the  Griiningen  District,  upon  which  the  Council  of  Zurich  turmi 
all  it.s  power  to  crush  them.  In  1525,  Blaurock  was  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  rl 
district  while  preaching  at  Hinwyl.  The  officer  demanded  help  from  the  peopj 
and  when  they  refused,  he  forced  the  preacher  on  a  horse  and  took  him  away. 
order  to  enlighten  his  undei^tandingj  they  removed  him  to  Zurich,  had  a  great  dis 
sion  on  baptism,  and  then  put  him   in  irons  and  kept  him  on  bread  and  watcti 
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is  really  Anabaptism*  Now,  we  defiire  that  you  will  leave  us  alone  with  the  truth; 
if,  however,  this  may  not  be,  we  are  ready,  for  the  sake  of  the  trutli,  to  suflFer  through 
the  grace  and  |x>wer  of  God/  But  tliey  could  not  let  theiu  alone,  Falk  and  Rie- 
maii,  two  Baptist  preacherg,  had  been  put  in  pri&an  by  the  Griiniugen  magistrates; 
80  the  Inquisition  was  tbirsting  for  their  blood  and  trying  to  get  thera  into  its  own 
hands.  These  authorities  would  neither  execute  them  nor  turn  them  over  to  the 
Inquisitors,  and  Zurich  appealed  to  Berne  for  help.  TIio  question  of  jnrisdiction 
being  settled,  they  w^ere  delivered  to  the  Inquisition  and  after  long  imprison ment» 
on  August  11th,  1528,  they  were  examined  ;  wlien  they  refused  to  betray  their  bi^eth* 
ren,  or  to  ref min  from  baptising  on  their  faith  in  Jesus  all  who  came  to  theni^ 
They  were  condemned  tn  death,  September  5th,  and  were  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  Limat  and  drowned.  *^ 

At  tirst,  Zwingli  and  the  Council  were  content  with  the  fine  and  imprisonment 
of  their  victims,  but  when  this  failed  to  cure  them  they  were  loaded  with  ehaiue. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1526,  the  Council  of  Zurich  decreed  that  thoee  who  baptized 
any  person  who  had  been  previously  christened,  shotdd,  if  condemned,  be  drowned 
without  mercy.  On  t!iis  ordinance  Fiisslin  makes  these  remarks :  *  If  any  one  asks  with 
what  kind  of  justice  this  was  done,  tlie  Papists  would  have  an  answer.  They  would 
6ay»  according  to  papal  law  heretics  must  die.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  furtlier. 
The  maxim  is  applicable  Iicre.  What  the  papacy  condemns  is  condemned.  But 
tliose  who  bold  to  evangelical  faith  renounce  the  pope  and  papal  autliority,  and  the 
question  now  arises,  with  what  propriety  do  they  compel  people  to  renounce  their 
views  or  religion,  and  in  case  of  their  refusal  inflict  upon  them  capital  punislimentT 
Upon  the  plea  that  Zwingli  tried  to  induce  the  Council  to  be  less  severe,  the  attempt 
hag  been  made  to  relieve  him  entirely  of  odium  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  his 
memory  if  lits  name  could  be  purged  of  this  blot.  Ho  had  opportunity  enough  to 
have  sent  his  protest  down  to  posterity  had  he  desired  to  do  so.  But  this  is  all  he 
seems  to  have  said  on  the  subject^  and  without  dissent;  'The  most  noble  Senate 
determined  to  immerse  in  waterj  wliocver  shall  have  immersed  in  baptistn,  one  who 
had  previously  emerged/  Ilence^  it  soon  passed  into  a  sneering  proverb:  ^  He  that 
baptizes  will  be  baptized  himself.'  ^^  If  Zwingli  opposed  this  barbarity,  we  have 
scant  means  of  explaining  the  fact  that  on  November  19th,  1526,  the  Council  con- 
firmed this  edict  and  afterward  carried  it  into  execution.  Besides,  the  same  infamy 
was  practiced  in  other  cantons ;  showing  that  it  did  not  meet  with  the  condemnation 
of  the  leading  Sw^iss  Reformers,  In  the  Canton  of  Benie,  a  decree  was  passed 
requiring  the  Baptists  to  attend  the  regular  State  Churches,  especially  at  the  quarterly 
communion.  If  tlioy  refused,  they  were  to  be  banished  ;  on  returning  the  first  time 
they  w^ere  to  l»e  ducked  in  water,  the  second  time  drowned  without  mercy;  and  all^ 
who  had  been  baptized  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  apiece.^*  In  1530  (January  20tli)  <f^ 
Conrad  Winkler  was  drowned  at  Zurich,  as  the  fourth  of  its  nmrdered  Baptist*-^^ 
and  Weesen,  wlio  lived  at  Zurich  at  the  time,  says  that  he  was  martyred  *  For  Jj« 
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the  vices  and  various  scandals  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  tlien  we  made  known 
our  project.  Nov,  8th,  the  Senate,  the  Councils  and  the  thirty-five  bailiffs  from 
the  country  met,  read  over  the  ohl  decrees^  and  then  agreed  on  a  new  one.  In  this 
tliey  declare  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  we  have  only  to  do  with  external  affairs.  The 
advice  given  was,  for  all  to  liear  the  ministers,  have  their  children  baptized,  go  to 
isommunion  or  give  an  excuse,  and  have  their  marriages  celebrated  in  church/  The 
Baptists  who  would  ncitlicr  leave  the  canton  voluntarily  nor  take  the  oath  were 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Four  short  months  sufficed  to  tolerate  this  more  humane  edict.  In  March,  1535, 
tlie  Senate  issued  n  declaration  supplementary  thereto,  providing  that  those  who  would 
not  submit  were  to  be  imprisoned  eight  days,  then,  if  they  pei^sisted,  they  were  to  be  ex- 
iled, and  the  men  who  returned  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword  and  the  women 
drowned*  Still  the  Baptists  grew,  and  in  1537  they  prepared  for  an  open  Conference, 
which,  in  March,  1538,  was  held  in  the  capital,  debating  all  the  old  points  with  their 
persecutors.  So  thoroughly  were  the  authorities  confounded,  that  hi  the  autnmn  of  the 
same  year  they  decreed  that  every  doctor,  preacher  and  chief  of  the  *  Anabaptists' 
was  to  be  beheaded  without  mercy,  even  if  he  recanted.  Before  the  execution  he 
was  to  be  put  upon  the  rack  to  find  out  '  what  his  intention  was,  and  what  the  Ana- 
baptists would  do  if  they  became  iiioro  powerful  than  the  authorities,'  All  others 
of  the  sect  who  were  arrested  should  lirst  be  labored  with,  and  if  persistent  put  to 
death,  the  men  with  torture  added. 

The  Third  Article  adopted  at  Schleit?heim  says  of  the  Snpper:  *  All  who  would 
break  one  bread  for  a  memorial  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  all  who  would 
drink  one  cup  as  a  memorial  of  the  poiired-out  blood  of  Christ,  should  beforehand 
be  united  to  t!ie  on^  body  of  Christ,  to  wit,  by  baptism.'     Eaehard  said,  in  1G45,  that 
the  *  Anabaptists  would  not  communicate  with  others  ,  .  .  l>y  strictness  of  order.'    And 
as  to  the  act  of  biiptism,  the  First  Article  says  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  *  To  be 
bnnod  with  hini  in  death,  that  with  him  tliey  may  rise,'     At  this  time  pouring  and 
aspersion  b^d  become  very  common  in  most  of  tlie  western  conntries,  and  the  first 
queatiuu  which  arose  amongst  the  Swiss  Baptist^  related  to  the  purging  out  of  infant 
baptism  rather  than  the  restoration  of  immei-sion.     When  that  question  forced  itself 
upon  them  they  returned  to  the  New  Testament  order.     Dr.  Rule,  who  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  them,  says  that  they  took  their  converts  *and  plunged  them   into^ 
the  nearest  streams ; '  which  well  accords  with  the  First  Article  and  with  Hnbraeycr'& 
use  of  the  word  '  dipping '  in  his  writings.     He  prepared  a  Catechism  for  those  whc^ 
wei'e  to  be  *  baptized  in  water,'  and  expresses  his  belief  *  that  Christianity  will  never    '" 
truly  prosper  unless  baptism  is  restored  to  its  original  purity.' 

The  fact  that   they  built  a  baptistery  at  St.  Gall,  and  that  John  Stumpf,  -^j-=" 
Luther<an  pastor,  who  lived  near  Zurich  from  1522  to  1543,  and  wrote  of  thetn 
1548  from  personal  knowledge  of    their  practices,  saya  that  they  *  Ilebaptized 
rivers  and  streams,'  is  good  evidence  that  they  inmiei-sed.    As  we  have  already  \ 
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thon  not  to  hold  a  dispntation  with  tliein  on  baptism,  lie  had  better  wait  for 
Luther,  for  tliey  quoted  St.  Augustine  to  prove  that  uotliing  could  be  brougLt 
in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  except  ecclesiastical  custom.  Up  to  this  point  all  these 
parties  were  Lutherans* 

Carlstudt,  a  man  of  deep  convictions,  who  sacrificed  much  for  the  truth,  and 
waa  •  superior  scholar  to  Luther,  espoused  their  cause  at  Wittenberg,  and,  all  together, 
they  greatly  moved  the  city.  In  tlie  ensuing  April,  liowever.  Luther  returned,  and 
met  them  m  sharp  controversy,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  began  "  to  rap  these  visionaries  on 
the  snout/  lie  denounced  them  in  the  cathedral,  and  they  went  to  preach  elsewhere. 
lie  also  denounced  Carlstadt  as  a  *  fanatic '  because  he  I'cjected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  and  destroyed  images.  In  September,  1522,  Storck  returned  from  a 
preaching  tour  tliroiigh  Thuringia,  and  lahoretd  with  Luther  to  drop  infant  baptism 
and  make  the  Reformation  thorouglh  But  while  translating  the  Bible,  at  the  Wart- 
burg,  Luther  had  determined  to  retain  whatever  pmctices  it  did  not  forbid.  At  first 
he  had  no  light  struggle  on  this  subject  of  infant  baptism.  On  other  subjects  he 
had  been  forced,  against  his  will,  step  hy  step,  to  abandon  the  Fathers,  the  Councils 
and  Catholic  tradition,  being  driven  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  But  wlien 
he  found  no  Bible  authority  for  infant  baptism,  he  assumed  a  new  attitude*  At  that 
point  he  had  a  fiery  contest  with  himself  as  to  the  true  key  of  biblical  interpre- 
tation, and  he  deliberately  chose  the  negative  turn.  That  is,  he  determined  to  abide 
by  what  the  Scriptures  did  not  forbid,  instead  of  by  what  they  enjoined,  as  the  law 
o£  ordinances.  lie  saw  at  a  glance  where  his  rule  of  interpretation  on  other  subjects 
must  inevitably  lead  him  on  this  point;  and  he  daiNjd  not  venture  one  step  further 
in  free  thought,  for  fear  of  invoking  a  complete  moral  revolution.  To  take  one  step 
more  was  to  let  infant  baptism  go  and  the  State  Church  with  it,  so  that  a  regenerate 
Church  only  would  be  left.  But  this  was  not  the  sort  of  Church  that  Luther  wanted, 
and  he  said:  *  Where  they  want  to  go  I  am  not  disjiosed  to  follow.  God  save  nie 
from  a  Cliurch  in  which  are  none  but  the  lioly,'  *  Any  man  of  discernment  can  see, 
w  ith  Plank,  tliat  Lutlier  simply  trifled  with  this  truth.  He  says  :  *  Luther  treated 
the  objections  to  infant  baptism  very  superiicially,  and  dismissed  the  whole  ujattcr 
as  a  very  inopportune  question.'  ^ 

His  embarrassment  on  this  subject  is  clearly  seen.  Bellarmine,  the  great  Catli- 
olic  disputant,  saw  the  utter  insufficiency  of  Scripture  to  sustain  infant  baptism,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  sustaining  it  as  an  unwritten  tmdition,  whicli  Ciinnot  Ijes 
proved  by  Scripture.  ^  Vihnar,  also,  reaches  this  conclusion  :  'If  baptism  does  not. 
regenerate,  but  is  a  mere  symbol,  then  the  symbol  and  regeneration  must  comi^ 
together.  The  Baptists  are  profoundly  logical/  *  ('alvin  takes  the  same  ground  ♦ 
but  goes  a  step  further,  *  He  says  : 

'  This  principle  must  always  be  adhered  to,  That  baptism  is  not  conferred  o^ 
infants  that  they  may  be  made  children  of  God,  But  because  now,  in  this  place  at^ 
degree  they  are  reckoned  with  God,  tJie   grace  of  adoption  is  sealed  \n  their  fi^^ 
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causes.  TIuh  would  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble/  '*  And  %vlij  ehould  not  Lother, 
on  his  negative  system  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  permit  polygamy  in  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  as  readily  as  the  baptism  of  Christina's  children  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity^  if  the  Scriptm-es  did  not  forbid  either  if  The  one  position  is  as  consistent 
as  the  other. 

Tfjis  is  the  most  vital  point  in  connection  with  the  Reformation,  showing 
wlici'e  Luther  broke  with  the  principle  of  absolute  obedience  to  God^s  word ;  and  as 
the  ablest  writei^s  of  modern  times  locate  his  weakness  here,  we  must  stop  to  look 
calmly  at  liis  utistiikc.  Gochel  says:  *  As  Luther,  since  1522,  so  did  Zwingli^  in 
1525,  fbreake  the  positive  principle  of  depending  on  the  Scriptnres,  for  the  negative 
stand-point,  saying :  *^  Infant  baptism  is  nowliere  forbidden  in  the  Scriptnres/"  " 
The  Romanists  took  advautngo  of  his  blunder  at  once.  Fabri,  their  great  doctor, 
asks:  *How  can  you  convince  an  Anabaptist  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  infants 
should  be  baptized?  In  what  Gospel  is  it  eonimanded  ?  The  Donatists  demanded 
Scripture  of  Augustine  for  infant  baptism,  but  he  referred  them  to  the  tn\dition 
of  the  Apostles/  He  then  ^lys,  that  if  the  Lutherans  would  convert  the  Antipedo- 
baptists  *  from  their  error,  yon  nnist  ask  help  of  the  Catliolic  Church  and  her 
apostolic  tradition,  for  she  says  w^ith  Augustine,  *  That  nmst  be  observed  which 
tlie  Church  observes.-  Mohlcr,  nnotlier  great  Cathoh'c  authority,  thinks  that 
'Lutlier  having  eouiiected  the  cftieaey  of  tlie  sacraments  with  faith  only,  it  is  not 
possible  to  understand  why  infants  should  be  baptized.  From  the  Reformer's  point 
of  view,  there  was  the  utter  want  of  an  adequate  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  ritc/*^ 
And  Bayle  says,  thfit  the  Reformers  were  obliged  to  refute  the  Antipedobaptists: 
'By  the  arguments  of  the  Papists  against  themselves.'  '^  Jorg  fully  agrees  with  all 
this,  saying:  *  Infant  baptism  is  the  offspring  and  gnide  of  an  infallible  Church. 
The  Biiptists,  alone^  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  .  Having  abolished 
the  authority  of  Rome,  the  Reformers  proceeded  to  substitute  for  it  their  own/  *^ 
Cardinal  Wiseman  also  teaches  that  infant  baptism  cannot  be  without  an  infallible 
Church  to  give  it  authority, 

A  few  visionaries  attempted  to  push  Luther's  partial  Reformation  to  a  one-sided 
revolution  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  and  Luther  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
of  rejecting  the  healthful  results  of  Bible  teaching,  Hess  shows  that  the  Baptists 
wished  to  strike  the  happy  medium  between  these  extremes.  ^Unable  to  rise  to  a 
higher  standpoint,  tliey  wanted  to  restore  the  manner  of  life  of  the  primitive 
Church.'  ^*  They  demanded  that  each  person  should  be  baptized  upon  his  own  faitli. 
Luther  built  a  Church  on  sacraments  and  enforced  its  tests  of  diseipleship  by  Stat^i 
legislation,  just  as  the  Catholics  had  dune.  He  lield  the  doctrines  of  a  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  and  of  justitication  by  faith  alone,  but  he  could  not  make 
infant  baptism  harmonize  with  either  of  them.  He  denied  that  baptism  could  a%*aLj 
any  thing  without  faith,  and  so  was  obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  infant  *  the  faith  c 
the  Church,'  whatever  that  might  mean.     Thus,  he  found  in  the  faith  of  the  spoos< 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    REFORMATION-PEASANTS'    WAR-^MUHLHAUSEN    AND 

MUNSTER. 

THE  Peasante'  War  of  A.  D,  1525-26  shook  Soiitheni  and  Central  Germany-^ 
The  age  was  in  a  fever  of  political  excitement,  and  this  war  was  not  an  aflEair' 
of  religious  doctrine  but  of  political  liberty  and  the  natural  riglits  of  man.  Tb^ 
first  German  conqueror  took  possession  and  tlien  gave  landi;  in  fee  to  his  officers  or* 
lords,  and  in  tnni  tliese  bound  their  dependants  to  servile  occupancy.  The  citizens 
took  rank  as  nobles  and  'villains/  and  all  others  were  serfs,  the  serfs  going  with  th^ 
soil  on  which  they  were  Iwrn,  They  conld  not  leave  their  master's  domain  nor 
appeal  front  Ins  anthority,  nor  conld  he  sell  them.  He  took  to  himself  the  connmon 
pastures,  the  iish  and  game,  exacting  Itigb  rents  or  tithes,  and  they  must  submit  or 
revolt.  He  also  forced  Ins  religion  upon  them  and  made  them  act  through  the 
rc^Iigions  idea,  their  knowledge  being  narrowed  down  to  a  few  notions  on  that  sub- 
ject. For  ages  Germany  had  boasted  that  liberty  was  the  birthright  of  her  people, 
boor  and  prince.  Her  jrrimitive  Teutonic  pojmlation  were  farmers  and  graziers, 
who  wandered  without  landmark  or  fixed  habitation.  Then,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  little  States  under  a  kind  of  land  ownersliip  but  with  few  conventional 
restrictions  or  claims  to  the  perpetual  right  of  property.  In  time,  however,  estates 
shajwd  tliemselves  after  the  map  of  restricted  society  and  revenue  became  hereditary 
Thus  feudal  tenures  sprang  up,  defense  became  necessary  and  authority  grew, 
wealth  increased,  military  power  and  imperial  rule  followed,  with  all  the  exaetioi 
of  blind  obedience*     Under  this  yoke  the  peasant  was  uneasy  for  ages,  periodical? 
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for  the  pure  word  of  Goci  and  the  riglit  to  clioose  tlteir  own  pastors;  for  their 
exemption  from  all  tithes^  except  that  of  wlieat,  of  whicli  they  would  pay  a  tenth 
for  the  support  of  their  pastoi*»  and  the  poor;  for  relief  from  bondage  and  from 
each  obedience  to  the  magistrates  us  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  render:  for 
jiistiec  administered  fairly  and  firmly  according  to  plain,  written  laws;  and  for 
permission  to  tibh  in  the  rivx^rs  and  hunt  in  the  forests*  Tliey  back  eacli  article  with 
a  forceful  passage  of  Scripture,  because,  in  some  way,  tbey  bad  come  to  believe  that 
Christ  intended  ineri  to  possess  rights  of  conscience.  They  say ;  '  Christ  bought 
and  redeemed  us  by  Ins  precious  blood,  the  sheplierd  as  well  as  the  noblest,  none 
being  excepted  ;  wherefore,  it  accords  with  Scripture  that  we  nve  and  will  be  free/ 
They  close  by  promising  that  if  any  of  these  demands  be  unjust  they  shall  have  no 
force.  Tliese  articles  were  read  publicly  in  every  place  and  adopted  by  the  people. 
Tliey  marched  triumphantly  into  Wiirtzburg  ;  and  before  long.  Spires,  tlie  Palatinate, 
Alsace,  Hesse  and  other  great  centers  adopted  the  articles.  Many  of  the  upper 
dasses,  Catholics  and  Ileformers,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  peasants.  Tlie 
general  uprising  took  place  by  concert^  January  Ist,  1525;  as  a  signal,  the  Convent 
of  Kempton  was  captured^  and  from  tliat  momeut  the  country  was  in  a  blaze  from 
the  Khinc  to  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.  llonasteries,  castles  and  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  every  kind  of  excess  was  committed  by  300,000  men  in  arin» 
maddened  by  intolerable  oppression  to  the  desperation  of  despair.  All  this  took 
place  ten  years  before  the  madness  of  Miinster,  showing  it  to  be  but  an  incident  ia 
the  long  German  uproar. 

We  sec  here  how  religion  entered  the  contests  of  the  Peasants'  War  and  by  whonx 
it  was  introduced.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  these  pe;isimts  were  'Anabap- 
tists/ Did  they  demand  the  right  to  choose  their  own  pastors  because  their  mas- 
ters had  forced  unwelcome  '  Anabaptist'  shepherds  upon  them  ?  The  peasants  were 
Catliolics  and  Lutherans,  and  their  enforced  ministers  vv^ere  the  same.  Many  of 
tlieir  masters  were  bishops  and  other  clergy.  The  entire  disturbance  was  simply 
the  ahnorm:d  German  mind  forcing  its  way  back  in  a  crude  manner  to  its  native 
freedom,  and  the  *  Anabaptists  ^  cannot  for  any  purpose  be  nuide  a  stalking-horse, 
in  the  face  of  historic  truth,  to  force  a  false  issue  to  the  front.  Tfie  chief  actors  in 
these  scenes  candidly  lay  before  us  the  real  tacts.  When  the  princes  desired  the 
Elector  to  aid  them  against  the  rebellion,  he  said  to  his  brother,  John:  'Cause  has 
been  given  for  the  poor  people  to  make  this  uproar.  ,  .  .  They  have  been  dealt 
hardly  with  in  many  ways  by  us  rulers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.'  The  deputies 
from  Saxony  and  11  esse  said  in  the  Diet  at  Augsburg : 

'The  rising  of  the  peasants  was  the  effect  of  impoHtic  and  ]^'AtA\  nsiige.'     At 
first,  Luther,  beitig  the  son  of  a  peasant,  sympathizecl  with  his  own  race  and  sai 
to  the  bishuj)s :  '  It  is  yonr  guilty  oppression  of  the  poor  of  the  flock   which  ha 
driven  the  people  tf>  despair.'     To  the  princes  he  said  :  '  My  lords^  it  is  not  tlu 
peasants  who  have  risen  against  yon,  it  is  God  himself  who  is  opposing  yonr  maclj 
ness.     Think  not  tliat  yuu  can  escape  the  punishment  reserved  for  yon.     For  t\/ 
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war  mucb  church  property  was  put  to  secular  nees,  many  high  privileges  and  taxee 
were  abolished,  all  princes  but  the  Emperor  were  I  wrought  down  to  the  deiuoemtie 
level  of  citizens,  free  courts  were  established,  the  tOergy  were  restricted  to  thuir 
individual  churches,  and  uniformity  was  given  to  weights,  measures  and  currency. 
But  these  were  not  secured  until  the  war  had  cost  possibly  160,000  lives,  and  the 
burning  of  several  hundred  castles,  convents,  hamlets  and  towns.  Sometimes 
Luther  attempted  to  wash  his  hands  iu^  iuntxient  of  tlie  whole  affair,  and  then  again 
lie  was  willing  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  but  otliers  laid  tlie  blame  at  \i\^ 
door.  Emsnms  said  to  him  ;  ^  You  disclaim  any  connection  with  the  insurgents, 
while  they  regard  you  as  the  author  and  expounder  of  their  principles.'  *  A  con- 
trovei-siul  writer  of  1532  says:  *  Luther  first  sounded  the  tocsin;  he  cannot  clear 
himself  from  the  rel>ellion,  altliough  he  wrote  that  the  common  folks  sliould  not  use 
force  without  the  magistracy.  The  common  people  do  not  hear  that,  but  they  ob- 
serve whatever  part  of  Luther's  sermons  and  writings  they  please.'  Osiander  writes : 
*  When  Luther  saw  the  peasants  attacking  not  only  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  also 
his  teaching  and  tlie  princes,  he  preached  their  slaughter  like  that  of  wild  beasts;'* 
an<i  tbe  enemies  of  tlie  peasants  w^ere  as  bitter  toward  him  as  the  rel>els  them^lves. 
In  1525  Amerbach  received  a  letter  from  Zasius,  in  which  the  latter  says:  *  Luther 
this  |>e8t  of  peace,  this  most  pernicious  of  all  two-legged  beings,  has  plunged  the 
whole  of  Germany  into  such  a  fury  that  one  must  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  secnritj'  if 
lie  be  not  killed  at  once.**  Sometimes,  W'hen  looking  round  for  a  scape-goat,  Luther 
attempted  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  "  the  prophets  of  murden'  as  he  called  the 
Zwickau  men.  But  at  other  times  he  arrogated  prerogatives  to  himeelf,  for  which, 
as  Erasmus  says,  *no  parallel  can  be  found,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  madness,* 
and  foi"  which  no  apology  can  be  niade^  such  as  this :  *  I,  Martin  Luther,  have  slain  all 
ihe  peasants  in  the  insurrection  because  I  commanded  them  to  be  killed  ;  their  blootl 
is  upon  my  head.     But  I  put  it  upon  the  Lord  God,  by  whose  command  I  spoke.'  * 

These  and  many  other  facts  sufficiently  show  why  Gieseler  says  that  *no  tracer 
of  Anabaptist  fanaticism  were  seen'  in  the  Peasants'  War.  Some  individual  ^Ana- 
baptists'  were  drawn  into  the  contest,  as  at  Muhlliaueen,  under  the  lead  of  Miinzcr,  who 
WHS  not  in  any  proper  use  of  the  term  an  *  Anabaptist'  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
Keller,  in  his  late  work  on  the  '  Reformation '  (p.  370),  says  that  Cornelius  has  shown 
that  in  the  chief  points  Miinzer  was  opposed  to  the  Baptists.  It  seemed  an  inevitable 
result  that  religious  fanaticism  should  be  thrown  into  a  contest  in  which  politic**- 
religious  questions  formed  the  chief  element,  and  especially  where  such  a  fier^ 
spirit  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  front.  Yet  it  is  questionable  justice,  whether  even, 
he  oiiglit  to  be  blackened  from  head  to  foot.  The  true  story  of  Thomas  Miinzei 
appears  to  be  tliis.  lie  was  born  in  Stollberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ilartz  Mountain-- 
A.  D.  1490j  and  studied,  some  think  at  "Wittenberg,  others  at  Leipsic ;  that  he  tooj 
a  degree  as  master  of  arts  is  clear,  and  that  he  had  large  knowledge  of  the  ScripturcJ 
After  teaching  in  several  places,  he  became  a  chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  nuns 
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BAPTISTS  NOT  ANABAPTISTS, 


Here  is  a  most  iinportanr  priiiit  brought  out  eleiiily.  If  the  Lntlierans  and 
Zvringlians  were  confounded  witli  the  'wicked  Aniibaptist^/  as  our  authors  call  tbc 
Miinster  men,  how  nincli  more  easily  did  bot.li  C'atholies  and  Protestants  come  to 
eon fonnd  t!je  *  honest  Baptists'  with  these  madmen*  The  Dutch  historians  go  on 
to  state  that : 

*The  Baptists  suffered  the  most,  yet  the  entire  mass  of  the  Protestants  were 

more  or  less  injnred.  This  will  appear  if  attenti€>n  be  directed  to  the  edicts  wliich 
Btnce  tliat  time  hai^e  been  issued  l»y  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the 
wc»rk  of  the  Reforniarion.  In  these  all  Christians  who  separated  from  the  Kornish 
Church  were  called  Anabaptist'?.  ,  .  ,  The  Emperor  and  all  his  statesmen  knew  that 
the  Baptists  generally  had,  IhiiIi  by  word  and  deed,  testified  that  their  peace-loving 
hearts  nbhurred  tlie  seditions  conduct  of  the  Anabaptists.  ,  ,  .  In  this  manner  the 
attempt  was  made  to  throw  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  snpcTficial  thinkers  among  the 
lioinanists.  It  was  no  vQTy  difficnlt  task  to  do  this.  ISincc  the  government  com- 
prehended all  the  Brotestants  under  the  general  mime  of  Anabaptists,  the  slinrt- 
siglited  RoMianists  confiding  in  itssnix^rior  discermneiit,  could  easily  be  bronglit  to  the 
same  unfavurable  \mmi  of  view.  ,  .  .  Tlie  Anabaptists  seemed  to  them  to  Ik?  a  law- 
less people,  consisting  partly  of  Baptists,  partly  of  Zwinglians,  partly  of  Lutherans 
— meii  who  funnerly  adhered  to  the  old  Catholic  faith,  but  who  had  now  entirely 
renounced  religioTK  .  .  .  They  would  not  see  that  which  they  miglit  have  seen. 
How  evident  it  was  that  although  tlie  Baptists  appeared  to  agree  with  the  Ana- 
baptists in  respect  to  the  baptij^nuil  question,  the  former  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  latter.  For  it  iuid  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  doctrine  of 
the  Baptists,  that  tlie  bearing  of  arms  was  very  unbecoming  to  a  Christian.  Did 
not  the  Anabaptists  pursue  a  course  directly  the  opp^isitc  of  this?  *  .  .  Who 
could  have  imagined  tlmt  such  a  purjiose  prevailed  among  the  Baptists,  who  were 
the  meekest  of  Ctiristians  i  And  yet  the  Kuuuinists,  without  dissent,  a^ree  in 
ascribing  tlujse  tilings  to  all  the  Baptists,  We  have  nowhere  seen  clearer  evidences 
of  the  injurious  influence  uf  the  prejudice,  nowhere  have  we  met  with  a  nioi*e  ob- 
stinate nuwilhnguess  to  be  correctly  iutbrmed,  and  a  more  evident  disposition  to 
silence  tliose  who  better  understood  the  truth  of  the  nuitter.  Prejudice,  when  once 
deeply  imbibed,  bliiuje  the  eye,  perplexes  the  nnderstaudiiig,  silences  the  instincts 
of  the  heart  and  destroys  the  love  of  truth  and  rectitude. 

We  shall  now  preceed  more  at  length  tn  notice  the  defense  of  the  worthy 
Baptists.  Tlie  Baptists  are  Protestant  Christians  entirely  different  from  the  Ana* 
baptists  in  character.  They  were  descendants  from  the  Ancient  Waldenses,  whose 
teachings  were  evangelical  and  tolerably  pure,  and  wlio  were  scattered  by  se verts 
persecutions  in  various  lands,  and  long  before  the  lime  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Chnrcli  \vere  existing  in  the  Netherlands.  In  their  tiight  they  came  thither  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  tliis  conntry  and  in  Flandei's,  in  Holland 
and  Zealand  they  lived  as  fpiiet  inliabitauts,  not  intermeddling  with  the  aifairs  of 
Chiireh  and  State,  in  the  villages  tilling  the  land,  and  in  the  cities  working  at  some 
trade  or  engaged  iu  trutlic,  by  wliich  means  eacli  one  was  well  supplied  and  in  no 
respect  burdensome  to  society.  Their  maimer  of  life  was  6im|>le  and  exemplary. 
No  great  crime  was  known  atnmig  them.  Their  religious  teaching  was  sinxple  and 
pure,  and  was  exetnplitied  iu  their  daily  conduct,'^* 

In  1524-25  MianBter  had  risen  and  been  subdued  with  the  other  cities  of  Sontli- 
ern  and  Central  Gennany,  and  things  flowed  once  more  in  the  old  channel.     Then^^ 
in  1532,  Rotliniann,   a  very  powerful   Lutheran  pastor  of   Miinster,  stirred  it  s%,^ 
eifectnally  that  six  entire  parishes  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Lutherans^  and  nothiQ 
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filling  the  magistracy,  from  oaths  and  tliu  fiwonK  In  Switzerland,  where  the 
Peasants'  War  raged  ab  violently  as  in  Germany,  the}*  positively  refused  to  wnite 
tlieir  fortunes  with  tlie  pea^ante,  and  their  course  there  throws  light  upon  their  con- 
duct in  Germany.  Grebeland  Simon  Stnnipf,  to  tlieir  lionor,  sympathized  with  tho 
down-trodden  people,  but  their  principle!?  would  not  id  low  them  to  draw  the  sword. 
Grcbel  branded  the  oppressors  as  *  Tho  tyrants  of  our  forefathers,'  but  lie  denied 
tliat  he  Iiad  ever  thought  of  subverting  government  '*  Wljen  the  Swis^  pea&antrjr 
revolted  in  the  Griiuingen  district,  they  attacked  tlie  cloisters  of  Bubikon  and  Rnti 
with  their  Zwinglian  piiAtors  in  their  ranks.  Their  Baptist  neighbors,  meanwhile, 
gave  tliem  their  moral  support,  but  left  tlje  sword  sheathed  for  eon&cienc^'  sake. 
Tliey  relied  upon  the  spirit  and  morals  of  the  Gos]>el  to  enlighten  the  souls  of  the 
people,  believing  that  this  would  work  out  their  s<:»cial  lil>ertie8  too,  Hnbmeyer 
aided  the  peasants  at  Waldshut  nniehinthe  same  way,  Zimmerman,  the  liistoriaD  of 
tlie  Peasants'  War,  says:  *  In  Waldshut  a])d  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  there 
were  heads  capable  of  grasping  tho  bold  and  great  thought  of  uniting  the  forces 
of  the  peasants,  split  np  aa  they  ware  among  countless  leaders,  in  one  purpose 
and  aim  :  namely ,  the  restoration  of  the  old  liberty  of  the  empire,  and  the  over- 
throw of  cxiiiting  nn-Christian  oppression.  To  tliis  end  brut  her  lioods  were  formed 
and  armed  throughout  the  entire  German  empire,  and  communication  by  means  of 
correspondence  and  nmssengers  was  regularly  sustained.'  This  *  Brotherhood  *  was 
entered  by  138  citici*,  and  by  counts,  kniglits  and  bisliops  innumerable,  but  by 
few  Baptists.  A  brancli  was  organized  at  Wakkhut,  which  city  Miiller  entered 
with  1,200  peasants;  but  when  the  persecuted  Baptists  there  were  charged 
with  heresy  and  sedition,  they  uniformly  denied  the  second  charge,  althongh  they 
delighted  in  the  doctrinal  heresy  charged  upon  them.  Jacob  Gross,  a  disciple  of 
Ilubmeyer,  Hed  from  Waldshut  ratlier  than  bear  arms*  When  Bruppacher  was 
examined  on  the  rack  at  Zurich,  he  said  tliat  he  had  never  heard  his  l*rethren 
*  Teach  that  there  should  be  no  magistracy  ;  or  that  in  case  they  should  be  sneceea* 
ful  they  would  overthrow  the  State/  And  they  uniformly  denied  that  they  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  sedition,  while  doctrine  and  not  sedition  was  the  burden  of  their 
oral  discussions  and  literature. 

Happily,  in  modern  times,  the  calumny  that  the  Baptists  were  responsible  for 
the  horrors  of  Miinster  has  lost  its  edge  and  the  truth  has  found  it«  way  to  tbe 
surface.  Brandt  attributes  them  to  some  * enthusiastical  Anabaptist^'  but  ie  caro- 
fu!  to  add: 


'Not  to  tlie  well-meainng  Baptists,'  Scliaff  pronounces  it  'The  greatest 
injustice  to  make  the  Anabaptiatiti,  as  sucli,  responsible  for  tlie  extravagances  that  led 
to  the  tragedy  of  Miinster.'  "  Ulilhorn  saye  that  *  Sedition,  or  a  call  to  sedition,  id 
not  chargeabie  against  the  Anabaptists  of  Southern  Germany  at  this  time;  I  have 
found  no  trace  ttf  nny  fellowship  with  the  seditious  peasiants.'  But  their  contein- 
poruriea,  who  knew  them  well,  bear  the  same  testimony,  Capito,  their  stern  opponent 
at  Strasburg,  says  that  he  must  *  openly  confess'  that  most  of  them  manifest  ^  godly 
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iDnntneraLle  are  mentioned  who  heard  voices  from  heaven,  had  visits  from  the 
Tirgiii,  the  Father,  the  Sun  niid  the  angels — m  Ignatius,  Aquiaa^^  Teresa^  Felix 
and  Anthony,  Friint»ig  was  not  only  inspired  to  read  men^s  minds  and  coni^nenees 
as  well  as  their  faces,  but  he  received  the  nile«  of  hiB  new  order  of  moukB  directlj;^ 
from  God,  Like  John  of  I^yden  he  appointed  twelve  apoetlee,  and  oiie  of  tlieiu 
hanged  hiuieelf  to  hoot.  He  also  *  prophesied'  that  he  shoald  become  'a  great 
prince-  and  be  adored  over  the  whole  earth,  Bri<Jiret,  Catharine  and  RoFa,  with 
endless  nuns,  wc!*o  prophetesses.  Teresa  took  the  crucitied  Cbri&t  by  the  hand,  wa« 
OspoQsed  to  him  and  went  np  to  heaven  in  the  febape  of  a  white  dove.  The  Munster 
men  never  had  such  dreams,  raptures,  apparitions,  phantasms  and  ecstasies  as  the 
canonized  saints  of  Rome.  Neither  did  Luther  help  tlie  lunatics  to  sounder  doc- 
trine wlien  he  saw  tlie  devil  in  the  form  of  a  *  dog/  'a  whisp  of  straw/  a  *  wild  boar  * 
and  'a  star ; '  nor  wlien  he  threw  the  inkstand  at  his  liead.     As  to  violence  : 

Catholics  and  Protestants  tawght  tliem  tljat  tradition,  reason  and  Scripture 
made  it  the  pions  duty  of  saints  to  torture  and  burn  men  as  lieretics  out  of  pure 
love  for  their  holiness  and  salvation.  Protestants  told  them  that  it  was  sacred  duty 
to  ehmghter  those  as  schismatics,  sectaries,  mulignants  who  cornipted  tlie  Church 
and  would  not  live  in  peace  with  the  Refornied.  Who  educated  these  fanatics  in 
Cliristiau  love  and  gentleness  ?  The  law  of  their  times  was  to  rej>cl  foroe  with  force, 
Wlten  the  Mfmster  njcn  came  into  power  they  applied  the  reasoning  of  their  tutors  in 
atrocity,  saying  :  *  Our  bounden  duty  is  now*  to  rid  tlie  earth  of  Christ*©  enemies  and 
ours,  as  they  would  rid  it  of  us/  And  who  will  say  that  all  these  murderers  did  not 
itand  on  the  same  plane  of  outrage  and  barljarity  in  this  respect  1  As  to  immomlities : 

Every  pure  mind  shrinks   from  the  abliorrent  indecencies  of  Munster,      And 
who  liad  set  them   this  example}     They  practiced  polygamy;  but  ten  long  years 
before  this,  1524-,  Luther  had  written:  *  The  husband  must  be  certified  in  bis  own 
conscienee  ami  Uy  the  word  of  God  tliat  polygamy  is  permitted  to  him.     As  for 
mCj  I  avow  that  I  cannot  set  myself  in  opposition  to  men  marrying  several  wives, 
or  assert  that  such  a  course  is  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scripture/"     AbcKit  the  same 
time  he  preached  his  famous  sermon  on  '  Marriage*/  wliieh  chastity  may  well  pass  in 
eileiice,  beyond  this  one  expression  :  '  Provided  one  has  faith,  adultery  is  no  sin/* 
It  was  not  the  madmen  of   Muneter   but  Mai-tin    Luther  who  said  :  '  Whatever  is 
allowed  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  to  marriage  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Gt^sjxjl/     His 
course  in  the  shameful  affair  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  shows  that  although  he 
*  did  not  wish  to  see  tliis  practice  (polygamy)  iutrocJuced  among  Christians,'  yet  he 
held  to  his  old  views.     Hence,  in  1539,  four  years  after  the  Munster  abomination, 
Philip  told  him,  with  what  Michelet  calls  *  a  daring  frankness,'  that  he  must  marry 
another  wife  or  continue  his  aduUt^ries,  saying  :  *I  have   read  witli  great  attention 
the  Old  and  New  Tt^taments,  and  I  can  discover  no  other  resource  save  tliut  of  taking 
another  wife;  for  I  neither  can  nor  will  change   my  course  of  life  ;  I  call  God  to 
witness  my  words/     Yet  with  that  unblushing  brow  before  him,  Lutlier,  with  if(S^ 
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lanctlion,  Biicer  and  fonr  othei'S,  signed  and  sealed  a  document,  attempting  to 
dUgnade  the  Landgruve,  but  failing  of  tliat,  closed  bysviying:  *If,  liowever,  your 
Iiiglinese  is  utterly  determined  upon  marrying  a  second  wife,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  ouglit  to  Ik?  done  secretly.'  Antony  Curvimis,  the  fourth  signer  of  this  reply  to 
Philip,  gives  an  account  of  the  exuiuination  of  John  of  Leyden,  at  which  he  was 
present,  in  which  John  gave  his  seven  articles  of  faith.  Ue  intrenched  himself 
behind  Lutlier's  position,  saying  that  they  followed  *tLe  example  of  the  patriarchs,' 
declared  marriage  a  *pilincal  institution,'  and  tlien  put  in  the  same  plea  as  Philip. 
In  Philip's  letter  to  the  Wittenberg  divines  he  said:  'Evert^inee  my  marriage  I 
have  lived  constantly  in  a  state  of  adultery  and  furnication,  and  as  I  will  not  furego 
this  coTiree  of  life^  I  am  intci'dicted  from  taking  the  holy  conimnnion  ;  for  St  Paul 
expressly  says,  '*The  adulterer  shall  not  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven.***  John  of 
Leyden  adopted  this  plea,  fc-aylng,  in.  liis  seventh  article :  ^  It  is  l>etter  to  have  a 
plurality  of  wives  than  a  multitude  of  prostitutes.  God  be  our  judge.'  Henry, 
the  -Duke  of  Brunswick,  berated  Luther  for  bis  approval  of  Philip's  bigamy;  when 
Liitlter  replied,  with  his  usual  mildness,  in  his  famous  article,  *  Against  tlie  Butloon  :  * 
'  The  duke  has  daily  swallowed  devils,  and  he  is  chained  in  hell  with  the  chains  of 
divine  judgment'  He  then  exhorts  the  pa&tors  tu  denounce  the  duke  from  the 
pulpit  as  one  who  '  has  been  damned  by  divine  judgment.'  But  when  he  revised  his 
pamphlet,  he  said  to  Melancthou  that  he  had  been  altogether  too  moderate,** 

And  what  better  examples  had  tlie  Catholics  set  the  MiinBter  men  in  the  line 
of  purity  ?  From  the  ninth  century  down,  as  Bowden  says,  in  his  *Life  of  Hilde- 
brand  : '  *  The  iTifamies  prevalent  among  the  clergy  are  to  be  alluded  to,  not  detailed.* 
The  open  licentiousness  of  the  popes  was  appalling.  The  popes  of  tlie  fifteenth 
centur}'  were  profligate  and  dehased  Ijeyund  belief.  Innocent  VIIL  ]>uhHcly 
boasted  of  the  nund)er  of  his  illegitimate  children.  Alexander  was  a  monster  of 
iniquity,  who  gave  dispensations  for  crimes  that  cannot  be  w^ritten.  Baronius  says 
that  the  vilest  harlots  domincei-ed  in  tlie  papal  see,  at  their  plciisure  changed  sees, 
apix)inted  bishops,  and  actually  thrust  into  St>  Peter  s  chair  their  own  gallants,  false 
po]»es.  Take  simply  the  C4ise  of  John  XIL  Bowden  wrote:  *  The  Latcran 
palace  was  disgraced  by  becoming  a  receptacle  for  court ez an s;  and  decent  females 
were  terriiied  from  pilgrimages  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  rejiorts 
which  were  spread  abroad  of  the  lawless  impurity  and  violence  of  the  represent- 
Jitive  and  successor*  of  two  others  equally  vile,"  But  tliese  were  no  worse 
than  Sixtiia  IV,,  who  erected  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Rome,  the  innnites  of 
which,  accoMing  to  I>r,  Jortin,  *  paid  his  holiness  a  weekly  tax,  which  amounted 
sometimes  to  20,000  ducats  a  year.  The  purest  spirits  in  the  hierarchy  blush 
to  tell  the  hard  narrative  of  monastic  life  in  the  sixteenth  century,  althnugh  it 
fmade  pretension  to  spotless  virtue.  Arclibisluip  Morton.  1400,  accused  the  Abbot 
of  St  Albans  with  emptying  the  nunneries  of  Pmy  and  Sapnell  of  modest  women 
^^  ^d  tilling  them  with  vile  females.     The  clergy  kept  concubines  openly  from  the 
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pope  duwn.  Ten  prie&ts  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bidljop  of  Constance^  asking 
penuiaeion  to  marry,  con fej^siiig  tlmt  their  wicked  mistresBes  had  heeu  tlieir  'sciindal 
and  ruin,'  He  ab&olved  them  and  others  on  tlie  payment  of  five  gulden ;  and 
Huttinger  writes  that  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  7,000  gulden.  This  was  a 
full  match  for  the  obseenitiee  of  Miinster.  Such  transactions  iu  sacred  life  led  these 
madmen  to  throw  away  all  license  in  civil  life. 

A  word  as  to  the  nude  indecencies  of  Munster  must  finish  this  chapter.  People 
appeared  nuked  at  the  baptistery  and  in  public  places.  Where  had  they  leai'ned 
these  revolting  practices?  For  centuries  the  fanaticism  of  Rome  had  immersed  all 
persons  in  a  state  of  nudity.  As  far  back  as  A.  D.  34T,  the  Bitnal  of  Jerusalem 
rof|uired  the  candidates  fur  baptism  *  tu  put  off  the  garments  wherewith  thev  are 
ctotlied.*  Brenner,  the  great  Catholic  authurity*  says:  *  For  sixteen  hundred  j'ears 
the  candidate  for  immersion  \vas  completely  undressed.'  The  Synod  of  Cologne,  in 
1280,  carried  tliis  fanaticism  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  decreed  that  an  infant 
must  have  water  poured  upon  its  head  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  to  save  it  from 
perdition,  if  dying,  when  but  half-honi.  IJow  like  Lamhecius,  who  hlamed  the 
Uancs  and  Swedes  for  delaying  liaptism  through  *  bashfuluess  and  shame,  ,  *  . 
Since,  formerly  men  and  women  laying  aside  their  bashfiilness,  their  whole  bodice 
beiugentirely  nude,  were  baptized  in  the  presence  of  all;  and  that  not  by  sprinkling, 
iruleed,  but  Ijv  immersion  or  sinking  them.'  *  These  are  the  men  wiio  now  shu<Jder 
at  Miinbter !  The^ic  are  the  men  who  formerly  put  hundreds  of  thousands  n|K»n  the 
rack,  of  every  rank,  age  and  sex,  to  be  tortured.* 

Rome  practiced  the  same  uideceneies  in  flagellation,  borrowed  from  the  heathen 
feast  of  Lupercale,  in  which,  according  to  Virgil  and   Phitarclj,  young  noblemen 
walked  through  the  streets  naked,  cutting  themselves  with  whips  and  rods,  in  au- 
sterity, while  sacrifices  were  burning  to  the  gods.   Tlie  same  barbarity  was  practiced 
by  Christian  women  in  France,  Mezaray  being  autliority.     For  two  centuries  this 
flagellant  madness  ran  through  Bavaria,  Austriii,  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Italy,  nay, 
through  Saxony  itself.     These  morbid  fanatics  pnictieed  all  stages  of  undress,  formed 
a  brotherhood,  swept  iu  thousands  through  these  lands,  singing  hymns,  having  rev- 
elations frojn  Eingels  and  tlie  Virgin,  and  with  a  letter  from  Christ  himself,  which 
they  exhibited  iu  tlieir  ]>ilgrimages.     Motley  calls  the  Miinster  men,  *  Furious  fanat* 
ics,  who  deserved  the  niad-house  rather  than  tlie  scaffold : '  and  how  much   iKJtter 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  in  practicing  the  same  things!     It  is  hardly  w^ortb 
while  sending  the  Miiuster  fiends  to  perdition  alone,  nohtis  volevs^  for  nnbeamble 
beastliness.     There  was  this  difference  between  their  butchery  and  tlie  legal  mur- 
ders of  Protestant  atid  Cathfilic,  called  martyrdoms,  namely:  that  theirs  were  acts  of 
violence  peri>etrated  in  a  religious  eraxe  or  frenzy,  wliih*  the  others  were  the  result 
of  deliberate  legislation,  put  on  the  statute-book,  in  that  icy  sublimity  which  dressea 
itself    in  the  guise  of  Iniman  and  divine  law.     But  history  will  raete  out  to  aj^y 
these  parties  that  tardy  justice  which  will  be  honestly  accepted  by  all  in  due  tima        ^* 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  REFORMATION— THE  GERMAN  BAPTISTS. 


I 


THE  German  and  Swigs  Reformation  preceded  the  Englifrlj  iu  point  of  date,  all 
being  due  to  tlie  same  causes,  while  each  in  a  sense  stood  alone,  Wlien 
tWesselj  the  inj^stic,  died  Zwingli  was  a  boj  of  live  year?,  Luther  of  six,  Ernsmus 
^was  a  man  of  twenty-two,  Keuclilin  of  tliirty-fonr  lind  Mi4ancthon  was  nnhorn, 
Luther  did  not  nail  his  theses  to  the  (mthedral  door  at  Wittenberg  till  1517,  hut 
the  Bohemian  Kefofmers  sent  a  delegation  to  Erasmus  at  Antwerp  as  early  as  1511, 
asking  him  to  point  out  any  errors  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  but  he  found  none. 
Sebastian  Frank,  wlio  published  his  liistory  A.  D,  1531,  says:  'The  Picards  in 
Boliemia  are  divided  into  two,  or  as  some  say,  into  three  parties,  the  large,  stoat!, 
and  very  small,  who  hold  in  all  tliinij^s  with  the  Anabaptists,  hare  all  things  common, 
baptize  no  cliiMren,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  real  presence/  So  far  from  tiuding 
the  origin  of  the  so-called  *  Anabaptist'  movement  in  the  lawless  extravagance  of 
Miinster,  153-1—85,  it  Is  seen  that  tlie  Swiss  history  of  the  Baptists  which  hiis  been 
given,  preceded  that  date,  and  a  similar  history  marks  their  movements  in  Boliemia. 
Addis  and  Arnohh  in  their  Catholic  Dictionary,  say  that  various  sects  repudiated  infant 
baptism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  trace  not  only  a  genetic  but  an  historical  con- 
nection between  these  and  tlie  Btiptists,*— agreeing  with  the  *  Encyclopedia  Bri tan nicxi,' 
that  *  Tiie  continuity  of  a  sect  is  to  be  trace<l  in  its  principles,  and  not  in  its  adherents.' 
MoKAViA*  After  Ilubmeyer  fled  from  Zurich  in  1520,  he  made  his  way  to 
Kieholsburg  in  Moravia,  where  lie  est^ihlislied  the  Baptist  cause.  This  bjccame  the 
field  of  his  hdjor  and  the  churches  multiplied  rapidly,  partly  from  the  banished  of 
all  lands  and  partly  from  new  converts.  They  wt^m  no  more  welcome  to  the  king 
and  emperor  there  than  elsewhere,  but  the  rulers  stood  in  fear  of  the  Turks  at  the 
time  ;  the  Hussites  were  passive,  yet  welcomed  tho  Baptists  to  their  estates,  so  tliat 
tliey  could  preacli  and  eclehrate  the  ordinances,  and  they  Iia<l  peace.  Ulimann  had 
also  lied  from  Switzerland  to  Moravia,  but  in  15:/0,  he  returned  to  persuade  his 
Baptist  brethren  to  leave  their  Alpine  home  and  seek  freedom  there  too.  Full  of 
hope,  many  giithered  their  little  property  and  started  on  this  long  pilgrimage,  but 
Were  waylaid  at  Waldsee,  and  because  they  would  not  renounce  their  principles, 
Ulimann  and  tlie  men  were  beheaded,  while  the  women  were  drowned.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  use  of  the  sword  soon  divided  the  Moravian  Baptists?,  Ilnbmeyer 
believing  in  its  civil  use,  but  a  party  of  non-resiHtimts  witlidrew  to  Austerlitz  in 
I1S28.     That  party  subdivided  in   1531,  when  Reuhlin,  another  Swiss  Baptist,  took 
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a  company  of  one  hundred  and  tiftj  to  Anepitr,  on  the  plea  that  thej  had  not  Buffi- 
eient  freedom  at  Aiieterlitz  in  public  speaking,  that  their  bix^thren  intermarried 
with  unhehevers  and  that  thej  were  not  treated  with  equality.  This  party  eooo 
fell  into  *  vain  janglings,*  and  Reiihhri  was  excUided  for  withliulding  from  the 
coniiiicin  funds.*  Jacob  Huter,  lh»wever,  eoon  restored  harmony  by  means  of  a 
common  constitution,  and  his  folluwera  were  known  as  tlje  Huterites. 

Tlie  Baptists  increased  to  sixty  congregations  in  twenty  years,  each  numbering 
ecverul  huudreds;  besides,  many  settled  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  avoid  i>er- 
secntion.^  By  vote  of  the  j^eople,  each  congregation  choee  its  pastor  and  deacons.' 
Their  pastors  were  good  Bible  students,  and  their  people  were  fond  of  eacred  song, 
R>me  of  their  hymns  numbering  furty-tive  vei^ses  t*aeh  j  for  tliey  put  an  exhortation, 
a  Bible  Btory  or  the  liistory  of  a  martyr  into  rliyme.  They  formed  themselves  into 
a  couimunity  under  the  dii*ection  of  one  head,  and  divided  into  households;  each 
\i'ith  ^ministers  of  the  woi'd'  and  'ministers  of  need,'  and  i\ie  whole  fraternity 
labored.  They  taught  their  children  in  a  common  scliooh  and  when  old  enougli 
put  tliem  to  a  trade.  Marriage  was  i-estrictod  to  their  own  sect,  and  their  joint 
earnings  went  into  a  cotnmon  treasury,  out  of  which  all  wei'e  supported.  De 
Bchweinitz,  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  centurj',  says  of  them: 

'  In  Moravia  there  were  many  Anabaptists.  .  •  .  This  sect,  which  numbered 
seventy  communities  in  Moravia,  was  divided  into  three  factions;  the  comujunista^ 
wlio  kepi  up  a  eomniunity  of  guods,  the  Gabriel ites,  and  the  Sabbatarians,  It  is 
said  of  tbe  Anabapti^^ts,  that  they  were  the  best  farmers,  raised  the  l>est  euttle,  had 
the  best  vineyards,  brewed  the  best  beer,  owned  the  U^st  Hour  mills,  and  engaged 
on  a  large  scale  in  almost  every  kind  of  trade  known  in  their  day,'  lie  further  t-ays 
that  in  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  they  prospered.  'Their  industrial  pursuits, 
for  which  they  became  celebrated,  won  the  good- will  of  powerful  faruih'es  atnong 
the  nobility  ;  and  when  Maximilian  expresseii  his  surprise  that  they  had  not  been 
extir[*ated  in  his  father's  time  and  casting  bis  tolerance  to  tlie  winds,  proposed  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  cfumtry,  tlie  Upper  Ilonse  of  the  Diet  prutested  against  such 
a  me;u<ure  m  destnictivt!  to  the  interosts^!  of  tlie  kingdom.  Hence  they  weiv  allowed 
to  remain,  but  loaded  witb  taxes.'*  Keller  says:  *  In  Moravia,  where  the  Baptists 
for  a  hiug  time  found  intlueutial  protectors,  persecution  begun  in  152H.  At  Eaj^tor, 
in  Briitm,  Thomas  Waldbaiisen,  with  two  assoeiates,  was  bunied,  and  at  Znaym  and 
Olmutz  sc*vera!  of  the  leaders  were  put  to  death.  ^Also  at  Brock,  in  Steinmark, 
nine  men  were  beheaded  and  three  women  were  drowned,'^ 


Erliard  tells  of  a  curious  Catliolic,  who  visited  them  and  evidently  ^  cast  a  wish* 
ful  eye'  upon  tlieir  full  cheer.*     He  compluincd ; 

*Tbey  will  not  have  any  poor  among  them,  the  sisters  dress  like  the  nobility  in 
Bjlk  and  satin,  though  they  arc  only  waitciV  and  porters'  wive^-  They  have  no  lack 
of  grain,  but  gather  every  year  enough  for  seven.  They  have  plenty  of  ducats  and 
gold  crowns,  so  that  they  paid  one  bill  of  twenty4wo  hnTulred  gulden.  Their  tables 
are  loaded  with  liare,  lish,  fowl,  nor  do  they  lack  good  Holland  cheese.  They  ride 
in  l)eautiful  wagons  and  on  tine  horses.  Their  stalls  are  tilled  witb  fat  cattle,  swine 
and  sliecp.  They  monopolize  all  tlie  trades,  and  it  looks  as  though  they  would  soon 
buy  out  the  loixls.' 
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iarte,  with  hi«  twenty-four  works,  are  prohibited  in  the  Inde:^  at  Rome,  altbongh  he 
was  one  of  the  most  pure  and  amiable  men  of  his  age.  Herzog.  in  speaking  of  his 
g^at  contro%'ef sj  with  CEcolampadius,  remarks ;  '  From  w)iat  has  come  down  to  m 
concerning  the  di^nBi^ion^  the  claim  (of  victory)  \&  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The 
only  direct  consequence  of  the  whole  aflfair  was  to  confirm  the  Anabaptists  in  their 
position/  ^  Here  ia  a  specimen  of  his  ability*  shown  in  his  colloquy  with  the  great 
prof ca^r  at  Basel : 

(Ecolampadins,  *  It  is  ridiculons  to  say  the  Chnstian  Church  has  l)een  in  the 
wrong  m  many  ccnturieg^'  Hubmeyer.  '  That  is  a  Io*^se  art^urnent,  commonlv  used 
by  tlie  godless.  Yon  must  be  hard  pushed  to  brandish  this  svrord  ni  straw/  If  it 
had  been  sliarp  it  would  have  piereeil  yon  long  ago,  when  handled  by  the  pa_pists.' 
Gi.  *Itli»»sbecn  the  custom  of  Motlier  Chuifh  to  baptize  infants.'  H.  *  1  es,  of 
tlie  papal,  but  not  of  the  Christian  Mother  Church.  Not  of  tlie  Father  of  the 
Church,  who  ie  in  heaven,  or  he  would  have  his  Son  plant  it/  (E.  *  What  need  is 
there  of  sepanition  on  aceount  of  water?'  IT.  *  It  is  not  a  matter  of  water,  but  of 
the  hi^h  cumrimnd  and  baptism  of  Christ.  Water  is  not  haptum!^  Ql,  "I  will 
prove  my  statement  out  of  Exodus/  H*  Baptism  is  a  ceremony  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tmient.  I  demand  a  text  with  wliich  yoii  support  infant  baptism  out  of  the  New 
Testiiment/  Afnitlier  a^-kcd,  '  Whether  Christ  did  not  entitle  tho^e  to  baptism  who 
were  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  Hubmeyer  answered  :  *Tell  me,  were  the  infants 
our  Lord  lovccJ,  embraced,  and  blessed,  previously  baptized  or  not  ?  If  y^^i  you 
throw  away  your  argument  against  thusc  who  keep  them  back  from  baptism.  If 
no;  am  I  to  understand  tliat  Christ  calls,  embraces  and  loves  unWptized  children i 
Wliiit  need  have  they,  then,  of  baptism  V 

lie  had  met  ZwingH  much  in  the  eame  way,  when  the  Reformer  sjiid :  'The 
child  is  horn  of  Chrit-tian  parents.'  IL  *  What  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh/ 
Z.  '  All  Judea  came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  sn rely  there  were  infants  in  Jndeiu' 
II.  *  Then  Annas,  Caiapbas,  Pilate  and  Herod  came,  too,  1  suppose/  Z.  '  Tliere 
are  many  things  l>egides  infjmt  baptism,  not  expressly  mentionea  in  the  Bible,  not 
against  God.'  IL  *Be  still,  Zwingli,  or  the  Catholic,  Faber,  will  hear  yon.  That 
is  what  he  s-aid  to  yon,  but  you  demanded  a  plain  passage  from  him/  Z.  'Panl 
says  lie  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanns.  Is  it  not  credible  that  children  were 
in  that  houseliold  r  IL  *  That  is  credible  which  can  be  proved  by  the  woixi  of 
Gofb  Paul  was  glad  tliat  be  bad  baptized  no  more  than  this  household,  le^t  they 
siioiild  haasL  ^'ow  infants  would  not  trouble  the  A|30stle  in  that  way/  ZwingJi 
might  well  ^  be  stilt/ 

Ilubmcyer's  deatli  scattered  liis  flock  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  they 
were  scai^oely  settled  again  when  a  second  storm  burst  upon  them,  in  1535.     But 
Iluter  became  a  leader,   and  soon  displayed  great   independence  of    mind,  with 
large   resonrces.      lie   did   not   believe  in   the  use  of  the   sword,    but   was  very 
forceful  with  the  pen.     His  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Moravia  is  a  marvel  of  ^ 
intelligence,  manliness  and  reasouj  indicating  one  of  those  strong   minds  which 
rise  aliove  passion  into  the  calm  ami  broad  penetration  of  right  and  honor,     Kiii, 
Ferdinand   bad   alanglitered    the    Baptii^ts   without   mercy,   destroyed    tlieir   pro 
erty   and    driven    them   into  exile,  and  now  the  remnant  were  ordered  to  leavo 
the  land*     But  so  faithful,  fearless,  kind  and  statesmanlike  was  Huter's  demand 
for    human  rights  that   its   scope   and   spirit  commanded  the   conscience  of  th^::^^ 
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absoliife  was  tlie  satisfaction  affurdecl  Viy  the  new  faith  tliat  few  were  terrified  into 
recantatttm. '*  By  great  jiicliciousiicss  tlie  Tuany  compHniea  of  women  and  cliildren 
who  crosj^d  tlie  iKirdei**?  completely  eluded  the  ottiL^ers  of  the  law>  traveling  at  night 
iu  disguise  and  in  tlie  hy-ways;  tlios  they  foiled  their  enemies.  Prince  AVilliaiu  V, 
offered  a  reward  of  forty  gulden  for  every  Buptifit  captured,  with  sixty  extra  for  a 
missionary,  *^  The  missionaries  lived  in  dens  and  caves,  as  did  David  w^hen  he  was 
hunted  by  Suul,  and  the  gatherings  of  the  people  were  as  secret  as  those  of  the 
Covenanters  in  the  Ilighlandtj  of  Scotland,  As  early  as  1547  the  Iluterites  Iiad 
puhlished  what  tliey  called  a  *  Reckon iug  of  their  Faith/  from  the  pen  of  Peter 
lieidemann.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  blot  this  book  out  of  existence,  and  nearly 
succeeded.  No  copy  is  known  to  remain  of  the  first  edition,  and  but  two  of  the 
second ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois.  Their 
enemies  distributed  the  so-called  '  Nicholsburg  Articles '  through  Europe  as  their 
doctrinal  standard,  which  charged  various  hei'esies  upon  them*  But  this  'Rackon- 
ing,' as  well  as  the  investigations  of  Cornel ins»  shows  that  these  'Articles'  are  a 
forgery,  most  probably  niaile  np  by  an  inquisitor.  ^^  Scultetns  says  that  the  Huter- 
ites  were  still  in  Moravin  in  1718. 

The  pen  was  wielded  against  them  as  well  as  th6  sword,  and  in  all  its  power. 
In  1528  Bishop  Fabri  published  six  sermons  against  tliem  at  Prague.  He  stoops 
to  tantiilize  them  with  their  forced  wanderings,  as  evil  spirits  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none;  places  them  in  company  with  IJerod  for  sJmtting  infants  out  of 
heaven  by  refusing  baptism  to  them,  which  he  calls  the  murder  of  the  innocents. 
As  to  confessing  Christ  before  baptism,  he  demanded  with  solemnity  ex  cathedra: 
'  Whnt  will  yon  do  with  mutes?  And  where  do  the  Scriptures  say  that  a  babe  shall 
confess?  You  say  tlitvt  preacliing  goes  before  baptism;  well,  we  always  preach 
before  we  haptize  an  infant.  If  you  are  so  literal  you  have  no  right  to  baptize 
any  one  until  yon  have  gone  into  all  the  world.'  Dr*  Leopold  Dick  published  a 
tractate  agiiinst  thetn  in  1531.  He  took  ground  that*  it  is  certain  the  Apostles 
always  baptized  infants,'  because  Mt  cannot  be  shown  that  they  did  not  baptize 
them,^ — in  substance  Luther's  argument.  In  the  same  way  he  could  as  e^sil}^  have 
proved  that  they  gave  them  the  Supper  after  they  were  circumcised.  *  Wolves, 
he  says,  'ought  to  bo  killed,  and  the  Anabaptists  are  wolves,'  Bullinger,  the  sue- 
cessor  of  Zwingli,  launched  a  volume  against  them  full  of  hard  words  and  weak 
arguments.  He  complains  of  them  bitterly  to  this  effect:  They  say  such  good  and 
pious  things  of  God,  that  they  must  be  bad— they  praise  God  when  they  arc  mis- 
treated, and  joyfully  die  for  their  religion,  and  there  must  be  sometliing  wrong 
about  such  people, — tiie  reason  why  they  withdraw  from  otliera  is  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  wicked  folk  in  their  fellowship,  and,  iu  fact,  say  that  it  is  vain  to  demand 
that  people  forsake  sin  and  tlien  dmw  no  line  between  saint  and  sinner;  tliea 
he  insists  that  doctrine  is  more  than  baptism,  although  lie  confedfies  that  baptism  ^ 
doctrine.     He  is  grieved  because  their  traveling  preachers  will  go  to  people  ic;. 
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When  the  Austrian  government  went  to  bntehering  tlie  Baptists  at  Rothenbui^, 
in  1527,  Capito  plead  their  cause  thus,  with  his  pen : 

*  In  reo^ard  to  baptism,  niao:i*^ti-a€y,  antl  oaths,  our  dear  brothers  and  brave  con- 
fessors (if  the  truth  may  liave  erred  somewhat ;  but  in  other  matters,  they  are  glo- 
rious witnesses  of  the  truth  and  vessels  of  honor,  and  this  error  does  not  affect  their 
salvation,  for  God  knows  liis  own.  Of  the  elect,  surely  are  these  prisonei^s,  for 
they  have  tlie  fear  of  God,  and  their  xiiry  zeal  for  his  Iionor  has  led  theoi  U>  this 
error.  In  chief  matters  of  faith  and  essential  points,  they  do  not  err.  Do  not* 
therefore,  punish  them,  but  rather  instruct  them/  ^^ 

The  first  so-called  rebaptism  at  Strasburg  was  adminietered  by  Jacob  Gross,  a 
disciple  of  Hubmeyer,  in  1520.     lie  !iad   fled   from  Waldshut  in  company  with 
lieu bl in,  the  man  who  at  Basel  joined  a  Romisli  proecssion  following  a  relic  and 
holding  up  a  Bible  above  his  head,  cried :  ^This  is  the  only  true  relic,  the  rest  are 
dead  men's  bones.*     Many  were  conveiied  at  Strasburg,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  citizens.     Amongst  them  was  Otto  Bninfels,  who  was 
first  a  monk,  then  a  teacher  and  a  pliysieian.     He  was  the  publisher  of  the  works 
of  Wickliff  and  lluss,  and   Lininens  himself  calls   him    'the  father  of  botany.'*^ 
Lucas  Ilackfort,   the  Superintendent  of  Cliarities ;   Fridolin    Meyer^  tlie  Notary; 
John  Schwebel,  the  teacher;  Jacob  Vielfeldt,  a  noted  scholar,  and  Paul  Volzius,  to 
whorri  Erasmus  dedicated  his  *  Encliiridion  •  and  willed  one  hundred  gulden,  whose 
piety  eqnalled  his  learning.     But  the  most  marked  of  them  all  was  Pilgram  Mar- 
beck,  a  noted  civil  engineer  from  the  Tyrol.     He  built  aqneducts  about  the  city  and 
constructed   a  wood-slide,  by   which  timber  was  brought   to  market  from  dist*uit 
mountains,  which   timber  long  bore  tlie  name  of  '  Pilgram-wood.'     He  had  been 
driv^en  from  the  Catholic  Tyrol   for   coiiscieuce'  sake,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Baptists  in  a  Protestant  city,  and   he  boldly  attacked  the  errors  of  the  Refonnersw 
He  i-eaelicd  Strasburg  in  15W,  and  in  1531  pnl>Iisiied  two  books  advocating  Baptist 
views.     The  sale  and  reading  of  these  books  were  immediately  forbidden,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Council,     Before  that  body,  he  said  ;  *  Tliis  matter  is  siib- 
jeet  to  no  hnman  tribunal,  tliough  I  gladly  speak  of  it  before  all  Christians.'     Ue 
beggefl   tlie  Cnmicil  not  to  regard  the  person  of  any  one  for  his  religion,  but  to 
judge  impartially.     He  said  :  *  It  is  baptisni,  everywhere  misused,  that  involves  us. 
in  hate.     I  have  received  it  as  the  sign  of  an  obedient  faith,  looking  aot  at  th(^ 
water  hut  at  Ood*s  conmiand.'     He  charges  the  preachei^s  with   crying  out  agninsr- 
tlie  Baptists  without  warrant  of  Scripture,  for  there  is  not  one  letter  there  in  tavoi' 
of  infant  baptism,  and  so,  they  sought  to  compel  people  through  infant  baptism  t^:^ 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     He  denied  that  the  magistrates  had  the  right  to  inter — 
fere  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  that  in    matters  of    faith  there  is  no  judgi^^ 
invoked  but   Jeliovah.     Bncer  showed   how  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  had  bee«^^». 
sought.     Marbeck  replied ;  '  He  who  will  not  be  taught  by  the  Word,  let  him  go  t^^ 
the  magistrate.'     But,  December  18th,  1531,  the  Couocil  banished  him.     He  said 
*  I  liuvu  id  ways  submitted  to  the  ordinances  of  the  magistrates,  and  will  yield  to  tl  mlfc 
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decision,  but  if  ii*  future  the  Spirit  of  God  ehould  lead  me  back,  I  will  jiiake  no 
proini&efi>'  He  then  a^ked  for  three  nr  four  days  to  get  ready.  He  thanked  the 
magistrates  that  they  had  saved  the  city  from  tlte  stain  of  fiis  blood,  and  exhorted 
thetn  not  to  oppress  the  t'onsciences  of  those  who  had  nowhere  in  the  work!  to  go 
for  protection,  and  had  tied  to  them  for  shelter.  After  wandering  all  througli  Ger- 
many, he  died  at  Augsburg. 

Nichohip  Prngner,  an  able  astronomer,  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  rSap- 
tist,  yet  lie  never  fully  identified  himself  with  tliern.  Eekard  Trubelj  a  grand  old 
knight,  sent  out  liis  ringing  sentiments  from  his  castle.  To  his  brethren  he  said : 
'Great  is  your  reward  if  you  are  faithful,  but  all  divine  and  human  rights  of 
heathen  and  Christians  forbid  the  execution  of  any  one,  be  he  Jew,  Turk,  heathen 
or  Cliristian,  on  acconnt  of  his  faith.'  This  sentiment  is  worthy  of  use  as  the  text  to 
the  *  Bloody  Tenet,'  and  the  key-note  to  Amerieau  Heligiuiis  Liberty.  This  he 
backed  by  such  advancecl  and  statesuianlike  utterances  as  these : 

"  *  He  wiio  bus  a  good  conscience,  liy  the  word  uf  (tod,  should  not  allr>vr  it  to 
be  broken  by  human  reason  ami  opinion,  but  renuiin  steadfaist  It  is  better  and 
easier  to  go  to  prison  or  hang  on  a  tree  with  a  good  conscience,  than  to  live  with  a 
doubtful,  restless  conscience,  even  in  tlie  glory  of  King  Solomon,  Man's  liands 
make  short  work  of  it,  but  God  gives  eternity.  The  governruent  has  no  power  to 
use  force  widi  consciences,- 

Deiik  came  to  Strasburg  in  1526,  and  rendered  great  service  there.  And  in 
1528,  Jacob  Kautz,  wlio  had  been  the  chief  Lutheran  pastor  at  Worms,  but  had 
become  a  leading  Baptist,  was  banished  thence  and  came  to  Strasburg.  In  XU'-IW  he 
was  cast  into  prison  for  the  bold  advocacy  of  his  principles  and  united  with  lieu  hi  in, 
his  fellow-prisoner,  in  calling  tlte  Keforniers:  *  Unskilled  earpentei^,  who  teurduvvn 
much,  but  are  unable  to  put  any  thing  together,'  In  the  apixnil  of  the  suflferers  from 
their  dark  prison,  they  say : 

P  *  We  have  told  othej*s  of  the  way  of  salvation  tlirough  Christ,  and  those  M'ho  siir- 
rendered  tliernselves  to  God  we  have  at  tht^'r  uwn  request  hnpti'/ed,  not  of  ourselves, 
but  according  to  the  strict  coaimand  of  Ohrist.  Baptism  is  the  registering  of 
lielievei*s  in  the  eternal  Church  of  Goih  It  must  not  be  refused  to  those  wlio 
iiave  heard  the  word  of  repentance  and  yielded  to  it  in  their  heart,  Faitli  confessed 
ie  wine,  and  ha|iti6tn  is  the  sign  hung  out  to  show  that  wine  is  within.  What  a  thing 
is  this,  to  hang  <»ut  a  t^iirn  while  the  wine  is  still  in  the  grajK'  on  the  vine,  where  it  may 
be  dried  up/  They  mean,  as  in  the  c^ise  nt'  an  infant  baptized  on  another*s  faith 
for  the  future,  that  it  utay  fail,  as  the  pripniised  wine  may  blight  while  in  the  grape 
on  the  vine.  Then  tliev  say:  *  Infant  l)apti^m  is  not  a(*eonhnt(  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  for  no  one  can  tell  by  it  who  is  Esau  and  who  is  Jacob,  a  believer  or 
unbeliever/ 


i 


In  process  of  tinie  they  were  taken  from  the  Tower  and  banisliod,  and  in  L532 
autz  asked  permission  to  return  to  iStrasburg,  but  was  refused.  Ueublin  went  to 
Loravia,  For  a  long  time  severity  failed  to  dislodge  the  Baptists  in  Strasburg, 
»Qoer,  in  writing  to  Blaurer,  153U  said  :  *They  cause  me  infinite  trouble.'      In  the 
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next  year  lie  veljeinently  congratulates  him  upon  his  bloody  triumph  over  them  at 
Constance,  and  expresses  tiie  hope  that  necessity  may  coini>el  the  Senate  at  Stras- 
burg  to  luove  moru  heartily  in  this  mutter.  And  still,  the  fullowiug  year,  he  com- 
plains ;  '  We  will  lose  our  Cliureh  and  com tiion wealth,  by  prejX)sterous  and  impious 
clemency  to  the  eectariei^.  Tliey  8ay,  Stni^hurg  will  cease  to  be  a  free  city  if  viiv 
lence  is  done  to  conscience*  But  the  sects  are  so  increasing,  necessity  will  change 
the  mind  of  the  Senate.  Meanwhilo,  popular  hatred  is  concentrated  on  Hedio  and 
me.'  Again,  he  calls  this  clemency  *the  8in  of  tlie  Senate,'  until  it  Mnally  yielded 
to  bis  entreaties  and  drove  the  Baptists  from  tlie  city,  after  eiglit  days*  warning,  in 
1534.  In  1535  the  magistrate^i  ordei'ed  that,  *  For  the  sake  of  Christian  unity  and 
love,'  nobody  should  thereafter  shelterj  feed  or  assist  any  *  Anabaptist/  but  every 
one,  old  and  yomig,  who  hears  of  one  anywhere  shall  at  once  report  the  same  to  the 
authorities.  Moreover,  no  child  was  to  go  more  than  six  weeks  without  baptism,  or 
punishment  should  follow.  Yet,  this  did  not  work  a  perfect  cure,  and  in  1538  the 
Senate  said : 

*  We  have  not  desired  to  take  the  lives  of  these  sectaries,  as  we  weiHi  authorized 
and  commtinded  ()y  imperial  law^  to  do  ;  l>iit  hereafter,  tliose  who  return  after  a  see- 
ond  hanisliment  shall  lose  a  finger,  be  branded  in  the  cheek,  or  put  in  the  neck-iron; 
and  if  any  return  the  third  time,  they  shall  be  drowned.  We  do  this,  not  to  make  men 
believe  as  we  do.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  faitli,  hut  to  prevent  division  in  tlie  Church/ 

Yet,  the  axe,  the  brandingiron,  the  river,  did  not  daunt  Bajitist  consciences^ 
the  heretics  remained  and  increased  in  Strasburg,  just  as  if  they  had  not  been 
forbidden, 

AuoBBtTKo  was  the  head-quarters  of  Baptists  in  Southern  Germany.  It  was  a 
rich  city  with  a  large  laboring  class,  w^hose  chief  comfort  sprang  from  the  GospeL 
Dr.  Osgood  writers  that  in  1527  the  Baptist  church  there  numbered  800  members.^* 
When  Hetzer  was  a  young  man  he  gathered  the  tinst  company  of  Baptists  there, 
1524,  After  him  John  Denk  became  their  leader,^  IJhlhorn  speaks  of  him  as 
intellectual,  of  elegant  mannei's,  classical  culture  and  profound  nature.  He  Avajs 
born  in  Bavariaj  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  studied  at  Basel.  He 
graduated  a  first-class  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
proof*reader  to  two  publishers  in  Basel  and  attended  the  lectures  of  (Ecolampadius, 
wdio  procured  for  him  the  position  of  principal  in  St,  Sehahrs  school,  Nurnberg, 
the  Gennan  center  of  printing  if  not  of  learning.  According  to  Keller,  when  this 
school  w^aa  formed  Melancthon  w^as  selected  for  its  principal  and  he  accepted,  but 
for  some  reason  did  not  serve.  The  next  best  man  for  the  place  was  Denk,  who 
was  installed  in  1523.  His  high  and  independent  views  of  God's  word  and  of  the 
Supper  soon  1  wrought  him  into  collision,  however,  \^th  Osiander  the  Reformer,  and 
after  eighteen  months'  service  he  was  banished,  January,  1525,  and  forbidden  to  come 
within  ten  miles  of  this  famous  free  city,  on  pain  of  death.  Osiander  was  one  of 
those  harsh  and  unlovely  spirits  who  anticipated  the  narrow  Lntheranism  of  the  T\ext 
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genoratioiK     Denk  went   to   Aiigaburg  and  kept  a  private  school     There  lie  met 
Iltilnnejer,  who  baptized  him  before  lie  went  to  Moravia, 

'\Vasj:ensetl,  in  iiis  'History  of  Augsburg'  (1820-'22,  ii,  p.  67),  &ays  of  the 
Baptists  of  1527,  they  held  'That  haptisni  sliould  be  given  to  none  who  had  not 
readied  years  of  discretion,  and  the  candidates  must  not  he  mei*ely  Bjirinkled  with 
water,  but  wholly  submerged,'  Clement  Sender,  a  Catholic  contemporary,  from 
1518  to  1533,  in  his  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  lleiX'sy  in  Germany,'  Ingoldstadt,  1041*, 
p.  25,  writes ;  *  In  Augsburg,  in  three  gardens  attached  to  houses,  there  used  to 
assemble  more  than  eleven  hundred  men  and  women,  rieli,  mediocre  and  poor,  all 
of  whom  were  rebaptized.  The  women,  %vlien  they  were  rebaptized,  put  on  trousers, 
...  In  the  houses  where  a  baptistery  was  these  troiisei-s  were  always  kept.'  ** 

Denk  soon  drew  many  noted  mercliauts  to  the  Baptists,  including  two  members 
of  tlie  lower  council  and  other  citizens,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  in  tlie  city 
alone,  besides  forming  many  churelies  in  adjacent  villiiges.  Hans  Hut  was  one  of  his 
converts  and  became  a  strong  leader,  DenVs  powerful  pen  Wiis  kept  busy  in  defend- 
ing his  cause  against  attacks  from  Rome,  Wittenberg  and  Zuriclu  Rhegius,  the 
Lutheran,  soon  persecuted  him  out  of  the  city,  and  he  found  refuge  in  Strasburg, 
where  most  sects  were  tolerated*  Capito  and  Zell  were  the  leading  Relurnied  min- 
isters there;  both  opposed  police  interference  with  the  Baptists,  wliose  ranks  were 
full  of  public  men  and  many  first-class  schohirs.  Denk  stiri-ed  tlie  whole  city  by  a 
tractj  and  met  Biiccr  in  pnl)lic  disputation,  winning  great  honor  hy  Ins  dignity  and 
mental  expertness.  This  was  followed  by  violence,  and  he  retired  to  Landau. 
Here  Baadcr,  the  Lutheran  pastor,  drew  hira  into  debate,  tlie  result  being  that  he 
and  all  his  congregation  abandoned  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  We  tint!  Denk 
at  Worms  witli  Hctzer  in  1527,  translating  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Osiiander 
had  its  sale  prohibited  at  Niirnberg,  I>ut  with  little  effect,  as  it  soon  passed  through 
thirteen  editions,  and  in  all  has  numbered  seventeeiK 

This  was  the  first  nuidern  German  translation  of  the  prophets.  Possibly  Keller, 
the  present  archivist  of  Miinster,  has  given  this  subject  as  full  investigation  as  any 
one  now  living.  He  says  that  fmm  14**^*^  to  1518  eighteen  editions  tif  t!io  entire  (rer- 
man  Bible  had  been  issued,  besides  twcnty-tive  editiuns  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Jostes  and  others  claim  Catholic  origin  foi-  sinnv  of  these,  but  he  stoutly  contends 
that  all  editions  published  down  to  1518  were  the  work  of  the  Waldonsians;  and 
this  is  likely,  fc»r  the  inquisitors  nt  Strasburg  fount  I  and  destroyed  German  Bibles 
in  1404,  and  at  Freiburg  in  14^30;  and  in  1408  the  German  primate,  Berthold  of 
Mayence,  prohibited  the  use  of  the  German  Bible.  The  Bible  of  1483  puts  a  print 
of  the  pope  at  the  liead  of  the  bont  nvcrthrnwn  by  the  angels  in  tiie  A[*ocalypse, 
which  proves  its  antl-eatliolic  orighi.  Dr.  Keller  also  puts  Denk  and  iletzer 
amongst  the  standard  translators  of  the  German  Bible  ;  and  Metxger  thinks  that 
the  frequent  iigreement  lietween  the  Zurich  and  Wittenberg  vertiions  is  due  to  tlie 
fact  thut  iMvrh  used  the  'Worms'  translation.     Tbe  translation  made  by  Baptists  in 
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1527  leaned  to  the  uncient  Waldensian  version,  and  for  a  centurv  tlie  Mennonites 
preferred  the  Waldensian  version  to  the  Lutheran. 

In  August,  15:27,  there  was  a  gathering  of  sixty  Baptiet  leaders  at  Augsburg, 
over  which  Denk  presided,  which,  amongst  other  things,  declared  that  Christians 
should  never  take  pussestiion  of  government  in  an  unlawful  way.  The  i-esult  of 
that  meeting  unified  their  faith  and  enkindled  their  missionary  zeal,  go  that  the 
empire  felt  the  pulsations  which  it  sent  out  For  a  time  he  sought  rest  in  Basel,  but 
just  before  his  arrival  Baptists  had  been  forbidden  there ;  to  the  honor  of  his  old 
friend,  CEcolampadins,  however,  he  was  made  an  exception,  and  the  gentle  wan- 
derer was  protected.  Worn  out  witli  labor  and  persecution  while  yet  young,  he 
passed  through  a  quiet  illness,  and  died  a  natural  death  at  Basel,  in  great  peace  of 
Boul,  1527.  Almost  Ins  last  work  was  a  series  of  articles  setting  forth  his  faith  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  apostolic  spirit.  Arnold  was  so  struck  with  these  featnres 
that  he  remarks  ;  *"  From  them  it  rnay  be  Been  whetlier  lie  can  be  regarded  as  godless 
and  his  followers  as  diabolical'  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Keller  presents 
this  beautiful  character  in  liis  true  light : 

^John  Denk,  according  to  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  belonged  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  AUhougli  by  his  position  iu  reference  to 
the  Cliureli  he  drew  upon  himself  the  opposition  of  t!ie  ruling  powers,  aiHl  in  all 
places  was  surrounded  hy  enenn'es,  no  one  has  becTi  al)le  to  bring  into  doul>t  his  inaeterlv 
gifts,  or  to  discover  even  the  smallest  spot  in  his  character.  Unstinted  pmise  is  ac- 
corded  to  him  in  tlie  testimonies  that  have  come  <lown  to  usconceruiug  hini,  a  fart 
which  is  all  the  more  import;int  since  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  his  opponents. 
The  svell-knowu  Strasburg  I'ctVirmcr,  Wolfgang  Capito,  praises  Dcrik's  must  exem- 
plary walk  in  life,  his  remarkable  talent,  and  his  outward  liearing,  qualities  which, 
as  (?apito  says,  drew  the  people  to  him  and  held  them  iu  u  wonderful  manner, 
Vadian,  the  friend  of  Zwingh,  made  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  young  man.  "  In 
Deuk,  that  distinguished  young  man/*  he  siiys.  ''%vere  all  talents  so  extraorxlinarily 
developed  that  he  surpassed  his  years  and  appeared  greater  than  himself/'  The 
pastor  of  St,  Galh  Jt>hn  Kessler,  whn  had  the  opportunity  of  making  Denk's 
acquaintance,  says  concerning  liim  :  '^This  John  Dcnk  was  exceedingly  familiar 
with  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  three  lead* 
ing  languages,  Iu  ]>ersoii  he  wiis  tall,  of  most  agreeable  manners,  irrcproachal>le  in 
life,  and  highly  indeed  tn  he  commended,  had  he  not  defiled  his  mind  and  doctrine 
with  such  fearful  crrui's/'  '  ^ 


Another  contemporary  said  of  him  i  *The  world  will  not  heed  the  dear  man. 
Well,  when  the  time  of  misfortune  comes,  it  w^ill  have  to  say  that  it  brought  on 
Itself  its  evil  days/     A  late  biograplier  says  of  liim  :  'The  prophecy  came  true  in  a 
more  powerful  manner  than  could   have    l)een    anticipated.      As  long  as  Denk's 
words,  "  In  matters  of  faith  every  thing  fuust  be  left  free,  willing  and  unforced/* 
were  despised,  an  unlucky  star  ruled   the  destiny    of   Germany.      Nearly  tlu^e 
centuries  were  necessary  t»^  make  room  for  Dcuk's  ideas.     The  injustice  which  Ims 
been  done  the  men  of  Dcuk'e  )>arty  cannot  lie  made  good  by  later  times,  but  H  (^ 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  see  that  the  property  right  in  the  ideas  for  which  t[^^ 
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suffered  be  not  guatched  from  tliem,  or  ascribed  to  tboso  wlio  battled  against  their 
principles,  as  may  be  proved  in  the  most  decisive  manner.'  Beard  says  in  his.  Oxford 
Lectures : 

*  Tliere  is  a  great  eonciirrence  of  testimony  lK>th  to  tlie  depth  of  the  influence 
which  he  exerted,  and  tiie  integrity  and  sweetness  of  the  character  which  jnstilicd 
it.^  Franck  calls  Iiini  *  a  quiet,  retirinf^,  pious  nian,  the  leader  and  bishop  of  the 
Anabaptists.  .  .  .  lie  belonged  to  that  age  uf  AnalKiptisin  when  it  was  at  once  a 
dt^eply  religious  and  a  truly  ethical  iiiovenieiit,  before  the  relentless  rage  of  stupid 
persecution  had  deprived  it  of  its  natural  leaders,  and  handed  it  over  to  extravagance 
and  license.  Men  gathered  eagerly  about  Denk,  hung  npon  his  lips,  adopted  liis 
prineiples,  and  were  afterwards  not  afniid  to  suffer  for  their  faith.  He  showed  him- 
self, ill  the  three  year,s  wrtliiii  vvhicli  all  his  activity  was  compriiicd,  a  great  religious 
leader,  and  he  might,  ])ossibly,  liad  liis  life   lieen   prolonged,  have  develojjed   into  a 

Ehilosophieal  theologian  too.  In  a  quiet,  singular  way,  he  united  the  qualities  which 
iniUe  religious  enthusiasm  in  others  witli  a  sweet  reason  allien  ess,  such  i\b  belongs  to 
hardly  any  other  theologian,  orthodox  or  heretical,  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  *  .  . 
In  him,  radical!  Protestantism  lost  a  leader  wliose  place  no  Spanish  or  Italian  ration* 
alist  can  supply/  ^ 

This  *  Apollo  of  Anabaptism,'  as  Haller  calls  him,  die^l  nearly  eight  years 
before  the  Alunster  outbreak.  God  etiabled  him  to  lay  tlie  foundations  of  Baptist 
truths  very  solidly  in  Southern  Germany,  and  no  wonder.  His  heart  was  brimful 
of  child-like  purity  and  simplicity,  his  thinking  was  elastic,  forceful  and  ver- 
satile, and  his  literary  compositions  were  finished  and  winsome,  for  his  diseussionB 
laid  open  his  entire  heart.  No  man  of  his  times  commanded  a  litter  cast  of  mind 
or  broadL-r  literary  powers  to  lead  men  back  to  first  principles  and  make  himself  the 
center  of  a  great  movement.  His  l>ody  was  frail,  but  his  whole  l)eing  delighted  in 
Christ's  teachings,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  his  own  honesty  and  his  lieart  never 
failed  him  or  the  truth. 

In  the  year  that  Denk  died,  Langenmantel,  a  nobleman,  became  the  Baptist 
pastor  at  Augsburg,  and  faithfully  did  his  work  in  this  powerful  Church.  *  At  first 
he  received  the  Baptists  to  Ids  house  and  then  defended  them.  October  15th,  1527, 
he  was  arrested  for  complaining  of  the  reformed  preachei's  tliat  they  were  avari- 
cious, that  they  charged  double  fees  for  bapti?jng  children,  that  tliey  neither  preached 
nor  lived  according  to  God's  word,  but  that  they  taught  this  doctrine  ;  ^  He  who  is 
foreordained  to  sin  must  sin."  Thet^e  he  cidls  words  of  Miorriblc  blasphemy,  the 
voice  of  Satan,  nut  of  Christ,  as  God  gives  no  cause  for  sin,'  and  he  exhorted  his 
brethren  to  *  stand  firm,  for  soon  they  will  hang,  burn  and  behead,'  When  brought 
into  court,  he  was  told  that  lie  deserved  to  lie  beheaded,  but  because  his  noble  relatives 
pleaded  for  him,  perpetual  banishment  should  siitHce,  1  le  \vrr>te  a  liymn  and  four  tracts^ 
which  are  extant.  One  of  the  latter  was  on  tlie  *  Ohl  and  Nuw  Papists,'  in  which  ho 
tlufended  the  Gospel  Supper  as  a  simple  memnrialjn  reply  to  Luther's  absurdity  that 
Christ  is  in  the  bread,  as  tire  is  in  the  red-hot  \vmu  Another  is  a  complete  defense 
of  the  Baptists  from  tlie  Scriptures.  He  rejects  the  term  *  Anabaptist,'  which 
iiieanft  tn  baptize  again,  for  he  says  :  *  We  am  Co-baptists,  but  you  are  Anti-baptists. 
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.  ,  ,  V»iu  do  not  keep  the  comruandineiits  of  Christ,  edpeciallj^  tliat  relating  to  bap* 
tism.  Is  it  right,  when  Olirist  speaks  four  or  tive  words^,  for  one  to  take  the  laat 
word  uiid  put  it  tit^t  and  tlie  tii*st  lust?  You  tiini  it  about  and  take  the  last  word 
first,  according  to  your  will.  Where  is  it  said  to  baptize  without  pre^iching  the 
Gospel  and  faith  i  Now,  I  demand  testinionj  before  the  whole  world,  and  give 
tUeui  all  the  Scriptures  to  show  where  God  has  so  commanded/  He  was  finally 
put  to  death  by  the  sword,  although  his  family  offered  tive  tliousaud  florins  for  bis 
releiiise. 

Several  other  leaders  were  imprisoned  and  condemned  at  Aug&burg,  amongst 
whom  were  Gross,  II  ut  and  Snyder.  The  *  Marty rology '  says,  that  many  of  the 
Baiitists  there  were  branded  and  one  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  Hans  Koch  and 
Leonard  Meyster  were  put  to  death  iu  1524,  and  Leonard  Snyder  in  1527,  Hut 
had  refused  to  bring  his  babe  to  baptism  in  1521.  Early  in  his  religious  life  he  had 
tendencies  to  sedition  and  was  always  a  strong  millenarian.  Hubmeyer  contended 
with  him  on  these  points,  and  in  Iiis  preaching  he  said  much  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  circular  wliich  called  for  his  capture  described  him  as  -a  very  learned  man  ;' 
his  Conduct  shows  him  to  have  been  brave  and  even  daring.  In  his  prison  he 
kindled  straw  to  burn  the  beam  and  loosen  the  chain  which  bound  him,  and  was  suf- 
focated iu  the  eflort.  His  corpse  was  brought  out  amid  the  ringing  of  the  city 
bells  and  burnt  on  the  public  square,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Wertach.  In 
1527  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  isj^ued  decrees  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  all 
Baptists,  Tliis  document  was  posted  in  the  market-places  and  i*ead  from  all  hXmUs 
pulpils.  Dnke  William  was  very  zealous,  and  wrote  a  full  description  of  one  i>oor 
offetKler  to  the  Bishop  of  Passan;  '  His  name  is  Anthony,  born  at  Sakhurg,  a  last- 
maker,  a  big,  heavy  fellow,  thirty  years  (jld,  lame  in  \m  right  hand,  wears  a  red  cap^ 
left  Augsburg  without  a  coat,  will  stop  with  Hermann  Kheii,  a  brother,  on  the  fish- 
market.'  Soon  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  Baptists,  many  died  in  prison^  others 
were  branded,  burned  or  drowned  in  the  Issir;  but  few  left  the  Falcon  Tower 
unpunished.  At  Augsburg  it  was  made  the  duty  of  one  of  the  city' councilors 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  tlie  gates,  so  that  no  Baptist  should 
enter. *^  Sender,  a  monk  of  the  city,  kept  an  account  of  the  daily  outrages  practiced 
upon  them:  January  12tli,  1528,  twelve  were  banished;  l«^th,  thirty  were  impris- 
oned; IStli,  ten  perpetmUly  exiled;  19th,  twenty  driven  out  of  the  city ;  22d,  seven 
scourged  out  of  towu  ;  23d,  three  men  and  tive  women  driven  ont ;  24th,  one  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  was  branded  on  tlie  cheek.  ^  The  Imrbarous  crusade  ran  on  till 
Feliruary,  when  a  general  sweep  was  uuide.  At  Easter  two  hundred  were  surprised 
at  the  house  of  Dnehcr,  as  they  were  holding  a  '  love-feast ; '  then  See  bold  preached 
and  his  sermon  cost  him  his  life,  fur  lie  was  slaughtered  April  25th,  his  congrega- 
tion being  driven  in  all  directions;  a  little  later  twelve  were  slain  at  Augsburg. 

Rhegiiis,  the  reformed  preacher,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  bloody  work,  and  a 
lady  of  the  nobility,  a  prisoner,  said  to  hini :  '  Them  is  a  great  difference  I)etween 
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yon  and  me.  You  mt  on  a  Boft  cusliion  l>eBide  the  Burgomasters  and  declaim  as 
Apollo  from  his  tripod,  while  I  must  speak  here  on  the  ground  tound  in  chains.' 
lie  siutl  that  if  the  *  Anahaptists  would  keep  their  errora  to  themselves  they  would 
be  let  alone ;  but  if  they  projio&ed  to  gather  a  peculiar  people  U\  Gorl  and  return 
from  banishment,  then  the  govermnent  must  use  the  sword/  ^ 

In  February,  1527,  George  Wagner  (Carpenter),  was  eaptnred  by  dragoons  and 
east  into  prison  at  Munich,  and  every  means  was  used  to  make  hiui  recant,  oven  the 
duke  visiting  him  to  change  his  mind,  but  in  vain.  The  fourth  charge  against  him 
was,  *That  he  did  not  believe  that  the  very  clement  of  the  water  itself  in  baptism 
doth  give  grace'  (regeneration).  He  was  asked  why  he  esteemed  baptism  lightly, 
knowing  that  Christ  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  He  then  showed  why  Christ  was 
baptized,  but  that  our  salvation  stands  in  his  atonement  and  not  in  his  baptism. 
Then  he  opened  the  true  use  of  baptism.  Foxe,  i,  402.  When  brought  out  for 
execution,  the  proCQBsion  halted  at  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  to  hear  the  charges  of 
heresy  read,  and  a  school-master  asked  him,  *  George,  are  you  not  afraid  to  die, 
would  you  not  be  glad  to  go  back  to  your  wife  and  children?"  He  replied,  'To 
whom  would  I  rather  hasten  'i '  *  Recant  and  you  can  go/  On  his  way  to  the  stake 
Lis  wife  and  children  came,  and  kneeling  before  him,  liegged  him  to  recant  and 
save  his  life. ''^  He  said:  *My  wife  and  children  are  so  dear  that  the  duke  could 
not  pay  me  for  them  with  the  revenue  of  the  State,  but  I  part  with  them  for  my 
inmost  love  to  God.^  *  Do  you  really  believe  in  God  as  confidently  a.^  you  say?^ 
-  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  fact;  a  death  so  terrible  if  I  did  not,'  He  offered  prayer, 
and  a  priest  protnised  to  say  masses  for  Ids  soul,  when  George  said  :  '  PrMv  fur  me 
nmo^  that  God  will  give  me  patience,  humility  and  faith.  I  shall  need  no  prayer 
after  death.'  A  brother  asked  him  for  a  sign  of  perseverance  in  the  flames,  when 
he  promised  to  confess  Christ  as  long  as  he  could  speak.  As  he  fell  in  the  tire  he 
med,  ^ Jesus!  Jesus!*  and  was  with  him. 

Two  letters  from  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rhcgius,  1528,  in  which  they 
show  most  beautifully  their  reliance  on  the  saving  work  nf  Christ.  Amongst  other 
things  this  is  set  forth  : 

"  The  only  answer  to  give  our  enemies  is  faith  and  patience,  for  this  is  the 
hour  and  power  of  darkness.  ...  If  any  one  asks  you  why  you  were  ba]vtized,  tell 
him  to  go  and  ask  Jesns,  the  Son  i>f  God.  He  will  tell  yon  w!iy  he  gave  the  com- 
mand. If  yon  reply  out  of  the  Holy  S}>irit  yow  will  nut  contradict  tlie  connnand  of 
Clirist,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  the  command  through  Christ.  Christ,  onr  P>rother, 
was  circumcised  after  the  law  when  he  was  eight  days  old,  but  baptizAnl  tu  fulfill  all 
righteousness,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  wlien  lie  was  thirty  years  old. 
The  truth  says  that  teach iiig  is  tlie  principal  and  must  needful  thing,  fur  the  apostles 
made  disciples  before  they  l)aptized  them.  He  who  baptiices  children  eunfesscs  that 
baptism  is  more  necessary  than  teaching/ 

Another  apostle  amongst  the  Bavarian  Baptists  was  Augustine  Wurzelburger,  a 
schoDl-teachcr  who  did  a  great  work  amongst  them,  but  the  dukes  demanded  his  ex©- 
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cution.  The  magistrates  of  Begensbnrg,  however,  reported  that  they  foand  so  mnch 
^  reason  in  his  views,'  that  they  connted  him  not  worthy  of  death,  he  had  simply 
been  rebaptized.  The  dukes  frankly  declared  this  gnilt  enough,  according  to  many 
princes  and  prelates.  On  a  second  demand  he  was  promptly  put  to  death.  Also, 
at  Salzburg,  many  were  slain.  Seventeen  of  them  were  discovered  in  the  pastor^s 
house,  and  all  were  burned,  but  those  who  recanted  had  the  privil^e  of  being 
beheaded  beforeliand.  Many  were  locked  in  their  place  of  worship  and  burned 
therewith.  Also  a  beautiful  child  of  sixteen  was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the 
whole  town  interceded  for  her  life.  But  slie  remained  steadfast,  and  as  an  act 
of  mercy  the  executioner  carried  her,  like  a  lamb,  in  his  arms,  held  her  under 
water  in  a  trough  and  drowned  her,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  the  flames.*^  At 
Vienna  one  day  a  large  number  were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  being  bound  together 
in  such  a  manner  that  as  one  fell  into  the  water  he  drew  another  after  him.  All 
met  their  fate  with  joy."  Martyrdoms  took  place  also  in  many  other  cities,  where 
Baptists  were  treated  like  reptiles  and  wild  beasts.  This  was  especially  true  at 
Rothenburg  on  the  Neckar,  where  Michael  Sattler,  who  had  been  a  ;nonk  and  had 
become  a  Baptist,  was  slaughtered.  The  fiendish  sentence  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  in  1527.  His  tongue  was  cut  out,  twice  his  flesh  was  torn  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  then  he  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  the  city  gate,  where  his  flesh  was  torn 
five  times  more  before  he  was  burned  to  ashes.  His  wife  and  several  other  women 
were  drowned,  several  men  were  beheaded  and  about  seventy  more  were  murdered 
in  one  way  or  another. 
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less  disciples.  Wlien  the  stonii  was  at  its  height  tlie  Baptit^ts  of  Moravia  heard 
*what  a  great  work  God  wiis  doing  in  tlie  Tyrol,'  and  sent  Jacob  Huter,  their  leader, 
to  assist  tlicnii.  lie  saved  many  of  tliem  from  the  blood-tliirst  of  Ferdinand  hy 
sending  them  into  Moravia ;  but  on  his  f^ceond  visit  he  was  arrested  and  executed. 
A  gag  \\ws>  put  in  his  mouth,  he  was  led  to  Iniisbnick,  where  he  was  first  thrown 
into  cold  water,  then  into  hot,  then  his  flesh  was  torn  with  pincers,  the  wounds  filled 
wnth  brandy  ant!  !>et  on  tire, 

Sigmnnd  vuu  Wolkenstine,  a  young  noble  of  seventeen,  was  another  victim. 
After  a  year's  imprisonment  he  was  set  free  for  a  little  time,  to  choose  lx?tween 
recantation  and  new  saffenngs.  He  selected  the  latter,  but  his  powerful  family 
induced  the  king  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  army.  A  price  was  put  upon  the  head 
of  Griessteller,  now  the  Baptist  leader.  The  officers  of  a  dozen  districts  eond>ined 
and  found  him  in  the  nionntaiiis,  between  Brmieck  and  Rodeneck,  After  a  lotig 
hunt,  the  king  was  delighted  with  his  capture  and  he  was  speedily  put  to  death  at 
Brixen.  The  fagots  had  been  soaked  in  rain  the  night  before  and  would  not  burn, 
so  the  people  begged  for  the  sword  as  the  easier  death,  but  dry  fuel  was  brought  and 
he  was  burnt  alive.  Spies  were  hired  to  be  baptized,  to  gain  the  cont]denceand  find 
out  the  secrets  of  the  sect,  and  after  all  other  measures  had  failed  to  crush  them  it 
entered  into  somebody^s  head  that  possibly  argument  and  exhortation  might  convert 
them !  Hence,  Cardinal  Bernard  ordered  his  priests  to  preach  the  word  of  Godv 
according  to  tlie  Scriptures — the  liest  cure  ff>r  '  Anabaptism*  ever  devised.  But,  in 
the  eyes  of  Ferdinand,  this  made  things  w^orsc  and  worse  and  he  went  back  to  tlie 
old  weapons.  Then  he  made  his  edicts  cover  all  Austria  and  her  depeudeneies,  tuid 
thus,  in  1545,  Moravia  became  as  perilous  to  the  Baptists  as  the  Tyrol.  Yet,  these 
Tyrolesc?  brethren  stood  as  firmly  as  their  ow^n  mountaitis;  %vhen  the  king  became 
emperor.  State  affairs  so  absorbed  his  attention  that  lie  forgot  all  about  this  hated 
people.  When  he  returned  to  his  task,  however,  every  valley  and  ravine  was  scoured, 
and  the  old  scenes  were  re-enacted.  Baptists  swarmed  in  Pusterthal,  and  in  An  they 
were  ttic  ruling  power  in  soeiety. 

In  15S5  four  Tyrolese    Baptists  ventured  from  Moravia  to  labor  in  their  own 
country.     Jacob  Panzer  had  left  home  when  seventeen,  but  was  now  a  man  of  forty, 
simple-hearted,  active  and  strong  in  the  faith.     Rupreeht  Sier,  thirty  years  of  age, 
Leouaixl  Mareez,  aged  forty-two,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  not  given,  formed 
the  heroic  hand.    Each  of  them  was  rooted  iu  the  faith,  and  would  stretcli  upon  the 
rack  ratlier  than  betray  a  brother.     They  met  their  friends  in  forests,  by-ways  and 
crags,  as  best  they  could,  but  some  of  tlieir  ixilatives  were  in  prisc»n  and  could  not> 
be  reached.     They  were  hunted  at  ^wvy  point,  two  of  them  wavered  and  one  fled-^ 
but  Panzer  met  martyrdcitn  by  the  axe.     These  facts*  with  many  others  of  equal  in_— 
terest,  are  f4>und  in  Kripps  "  C*tntribution  to  the  History  of  the  Anabaptists  in  tli-'^ 
Tyrol;'  Innsbruck,  1857. 

The  first  eflteet  of  the  lie  formation  in  Germany  was  to  drive  away  the 
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*The  term  tmpti^ni  is  Greek,  and  may  be  rendered  dipping,  as  when  we  dip 
sometliing  m  water,  su  tliat  it  is  eo^'cred  all  over.  And  sdtliongJi  tlie  cu^toia  is 
now  abolii^liefl  am<>ngsi  nmny,  for  tliey  do  not  dip  cldldreiu  \n\t  only  pour  on  a 
little  water,  yet  they  oti<r|it  to  1h?  wliuily  iinuiersed  and  innnediately  withdniwn. 
For  this  the  etyniulogy  ut'  the  terni  seum8  to  deniand.  And  the  Germans  also  call 
haptieni  taufe,  from  dei>th,  whieh  in  their  language  tlicy  cull  fit^e,  beciuisc  it  is 
tit  tliat  tho&e  who  are  baptized  sboul*)  be  deeply  immei*sed.  And  certainly,  if  you 
lot)k  at  what  baptism  signitics,  yon  will  see  tliat  the  same  iti  recinimd.  For  it  signi- 
fies this,  that  the  old  man  and  our  sinful  nature,  which  consists  of  tlesb  and  bIcKxl, 
are  totally  inmier>ed  'by  divine  grace,  which  we  will  |x>int  out  more  fnlly.  The 
mode  of  Imptizing,  therefore,  necessarily  corresponded  with  the  eignilieation  of 
baptism^  that  it  might  set  forth  a  certain  and  full  sign  of  it.'  ^ 

Keller  shows  that  most  of  tlie  leaders  stoo^l  on  semi-Baptist  ground  at  that  time. 
<Ecolampadnis  wriles,  Febrnary  Gtli,  1525 :  *  I  liave  some  letter's  to  friends  advocating 
infant  baptism,  but  hardly  any  one  will  listen  to  me;'  so  general  was  the  defection 
on  that  subject.  And  in  1528^  AVilliani  Farel,  Calvin's  patron,  defended  the  Baptists 
against  their  foes.  A  year  before,  September  7th,  1527,  be  said:  'It  is  not  nnder- 
stood  by  many  what  it  is  to  give  one's  name  to  Christ  and  fight  for  Clnnst,  to  walk 
and  persevere  in  newness  of  life  by  tlie  infusion  of  tlie  Spirit  with  whom  Christ 
innnerses  his  own,  who,  in  this  niind  and  by  this  grace  wish  to  be  immersed  in 
water  [^ifitintji  aqua]  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian  congregation,  that  they  may 
pol>licly  protest  wliat  they  believe  in  tlicir  liearts,  that  they  may  he  dearer  to  tlie 
bretliren  and  closer  l>ound  to  Christ  by  tliis  soleum  profession,  which  is  only  riglitly 
dispensed  as  that  great  John,  and  that  greatest  of  all,  Christ,  commanded,'  * 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind   Baptist  evangelists  came  preaching  personal 
re)>entance,  faith  and  a  holy  life,  salvation   finished,  full  and  free  thrnngh  Christ's 
atonemeut ;  with  a  church  sustained  by  pure  love  to  him  and  not  by  the  secular  jU'm. 
They  taught  that  *The  water  of  baptisni  does  not  save  by  its  natniml  foitie,  for  it  is 
no  more  than  any  other  creature  td'   God,-  but   that  men  are  effectually  saved  from 
their  sins  by  faith  iu  Christ's  sacrifice,     ^  Bnt,'  said  tliey,  'if  faith  in  Christ  saves, 
wlierefore  baptisnt  i     Faith  is  a   root  of  a  faithful  heart.     If  you  believe,  yon  do 
the  woi'ks  of  a  believer,  as  a  gooil  tree  bears  good  fruit.     Yet,  these  works  do  not 
merit  salvation.     The  word   that  teaches  me  to  believe  teaches  me  to  Ije  baptizetl^ 
for  faith   withont  works   is  dead.'      This   preaclnng    threw   new   light   upoa    tht5 
whole  (TOS|>el  system,  and  go  etfectnally  turned  men  to  holiness  tliat  a  net  of  small 
llaptist  churches   was  formed   in  \\\l  tlie   districts   of   (termany,   from   Alsace    to 
Breslau,  from  Hesse  to  Etscbland."*     Iti   many  places  the  commotions  of  the  time^ 
had  left  the   |jeop!e  withnut  teachers,  and  these  evangelists  wei'e  plain  men  whc 
supported  themselves,  jjreached  iti  barns,  woods,  gardens,  private  houses,  the  poepl^ 
heard   them   and  many  were  radically  converted.     These  formed  themselves   int-" 
simple  chui^hes,  with  the  Bible  as  their  oidy  guide,  each  ehoosiug  its  own  past« 
and  officei-s.     They  met  for  prayer  (the  prayer- meeting  was  commonly  called  *  f^ 
Heretics'  Schqpl '),  for  fellowship,  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  the  exerase  of  brotlie^ 
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with  this  theory  of  the  Church  and  its  connection  with  the  State,  their  doctrine  of 
the  saeranients,  and  even  their  political  rieiDg,  is  80  obvious  that  it  need  not  be 
dwelt  npoM.  '^ 

Pmctieally,  the  churclies  of  the  Reforoiation  outside  of  the  Baptist  ranks  were 
strangers  to  tlie  highest  doctrine  in  the  scale  of  human  rights,  that  of  private 
judgment ;  they  alone  expounded,  niaintained  and  extended  it  to  all.  All  persons 
were  forced  into  the  national  churches  by  law.  No  matter  how  profane  or  skeptical 
they  might  be,  the  law  made  all  members  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  the 
most  licentious  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table,  on  pain  of  tine  and  torture.  As  clear  and 
resolute  thinkers,  the  Baptists  saw  tliat  the  Protest  at  Spire,  in  teaching  personal 
jnstiheation  by  faith,  touched  the  very  essence  nf  church-building  and  exploded  the 
whole  plan  of  National  Church  life.  The  Reformers  stiw  tlie  bearings  of  this  fiict, 
at  a  glance,  and  in  order  to  guard  the  nascent  system  they  fortitied  it  with  the  sign 
which  Home  had  created,  and  practically  tlirew  the  '  Protest'  to  the  winds  by  pun- 
ishing dissent  with  bloodshed  throughout  the  continent.  Out  of  that  flow  of  blood 
sprang  tlie  eternal  rights  of  conscience,  which  the  Reformers  claimed  as  their  own 
right,  and  which  they  denied  to  tlmse  whose  blood  was  shed.  To  them  that  right 
was  a  primary  truth,  to  othem  unallowable.  So,  this  was  not  a  mere  inconsistency 
eitlier  in  logic  or  conduct,  but  a  radical  difference  of  principle  between  them  and 
the  Baptists.     Let  us  exiimine  this  vital  point  closely. 

In  1526  eacli  German  State  ^had  been  left  to  manage  its  own  religious  affairs, 
as  they  might  answer  severally  '^  to  their  own  conscience.'  But  it  was  not  intended 
in  this  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  conscience  in  each  man,  but  a  State 
conscience,  a  nonentity,  was  created  as  a  part  of  the  Keformod  system,  so  far  seced- 
ing from  a  universal  conscience  located  at  Rome,  Hence,  at  the  second  Diet 
of  Spire,  1529,  certain  members  began  to  feel  their  way  back  further,  to  a  pei'sonal 
conscience,  avowing  that  they  could  do  nothing  touching  their  salvation  but  what 
their  own  'conscience  directs  and  teaches.'  They  declared  their  willingness  to 
lObey  the  Diet  in  ^all  dutiful  and  ix>ssible  things,'  but  they  must  obey  God,  as  they 
ay,  ^  for  our  conscience'  sake.'  They  stated  that  they  could  not  ^hold  and  fulfill 
the  imperial  edict  in  all  points'  with  a  ^good<  eongcienee,'  it  was  ^against  our  con- 
science'  to  ^  force  them  under  the  edict  in  question;'  they  based  their  dissent  ou 
the  sanctity  of  Christian  conscience,  and  the  Diet  was  obliged  to  qualify  its  previous 
decrce,  and  to  tolerate  religious  dillerences  amongst  the  Lutherans  themselves  within 
certain  limits.  Having  admitted  so  much  of  the  principle  of  soul  liberty,  right  there 
the  Baptist  and  anti-Baptist  battle  of  the  Eeformation  took  its  sternest  quarters. 
Schenkel  has  caught  tlie  genius  of  the  struggle,  and  says :  *  The  deepest  source  of 
that  protestation  is,  the  newly  awakened  consciousness  of  the  eternal  rights  of  eon^-^ 
iicience.  .  .  .  Protestantism  is,  therefore,  a  great  deed  of  conscience.  ...  In  whai 
ever  confession  or  church  institution  this  freedom  is  not  recognized,  that  is  ani 
Protestant,' 
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granted  that  conscienoo  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and  there  8top|jcd ;  but  the  Baptists 
added,  the  Bible  gives  it  light,  and  the  conscience  cannot  be  free  unless  guided  hy  a 
free  Bible.  A  free  conscience  governed  by  a  free  Bible  forms  the  regnant,  double 
franchise  of  God's  sons. 

Cajxlinal  Hosius  said  truly  that  Luther  did  not  intend  to  make  all  Christians  as 
free  as  himself ;  thus,  when  they  rejected  his  authority  over  their  consciences,  he 
treated  them  as  the  pope  treated  hirii ;  so  Luther  became  a  persecutor  by  slow 
degrees.  He  wrote  to  Spalatin,  in  1522,  concerning  the  Baptists:  'I  would  not  have 
any  who  hold  with  us  imprison  them/ ^  In  1528  he  also  said  :  *I  am  very  sorry 
they  treat  the  Anabaptists  so  cruelly,  seeing  it  is  only  on  account  of  belief,  and  not 
because  of  the  transgression  of  the  laws.  A  num  ought  to  be  allowed  to  believe  as 
he  pleases.  We  must  oppose  them  with  tlie  Scriptures*  With  tire  little  can  be 
accomplished.**  And  still  he  sanctioned  tlje  decree  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
same  year^  forbidding  any  but  the  regular  ministers  to  preach  or  baptize,  under  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment,  *"  Charles  V,  issued  the  terrible  edict  of  Spire  in  1529,  com- 
manding the  whole  empire  to  a  criisiule  iiguinst  the  Baptists.  He  ordered  that : 
*  All  Anabaptists^,  male  or  female,  of  mature  age,  Jihall  be  put  to  death,  by  fire^  or 
sword,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  pei-son,  without  preceding  trial.  They  who 
recant  may  l>e  pardoned,  provided  they  do  not  leave  the  country.  All  who  neglect 
infant  baptism  will  be  treated  Jis  Anabaptists.'  This  was  worse  than  any  thing  in 
mcdiEeval  persecution,  for  at  least  the  form  of  a  trial  had  been  observed  ;  but  the 
Protestant  princes  who  assented  to  this  edict  left  no  way  of  escape,  'The  design^ 
being,  as  Keller  says»  'to  hunt  the  Baptists  with  no  inoj*e  feeling  than  would  be 
shown  to  wild  beasts.'"  The  Peasants'  War  hod  only  just  closed  when  this  ferocious 
edict  w^as  issued,  yet  it  gives  no  hint  that  the  Baptists  were  charged  with  sedition. 
The  decree  of  152t>  was  renewed  in  1551,  with  this  explanation :  *  Although  Uie 
obstinate  Anabaptists  are  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  with  severity,  neverthel^«8 
they  persist  in  their  damnable  doctrine,  from  which  they  cannot  be  turned  by  any 
amount  of  instruction.'^^  If  the  remedy  lay  in  'severity  '  they  ought  to  have  been 
cured  effectually,  for  everywhere  they  \vere  treated  much  after  the  manner  of  ser- 
pents. A  letter  from  a  priest  to  his  friend  in  Straaburg  says :  '  My  gracious  lord 
went  hunting  last  Sunday,  and  in  the  forest  near  Epsig  ho  caught  twenty-live  wild 
beasts.     There  were  three  hundred  of  them  gsithered  together.'^' 

Wjgaudiis  breathes  the  same  spirit  witen  he  asks :  *  L)o  yon  patiently  protect 
such  terrible  enemies  of  holy  baptism  \  Wliere  is  your  xeal  for  the  house  of  God  \ 
Where  such  ]>eople  as  Jews  and  Anabaptists  are  tolerated  there  is  neither  grace  nor 
blessing.'**  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Melancthon  uttered  the  severest  things  possible 
against  them,  without  once  stopping  to  sliow  that  their  faith  was  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Leonard  Kayser  had  been  a  learned  and  eminent  Catholic  priest 
in  Bavaria.  He  became  a  Lutheran,  was  intimate  with  Luther  and  the  Wittenl 
doctors,  but  soon  saw  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  properly  applied  tuns 
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mndi  as  one  devil  U  better  than  anotliciv*  *•*  *  It  is  the  devil  that  makes  them 
callous  to  death/  ^^  In  his  letters  to  Myconius,  1530-31,  he  tells  him  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  movement  he  was  *  foolishly  raerdful,'  but  now  he  looked  upon 
theat  as  a  diabolical  sect,  not  to  be  tolemted." 

*  Mild  Melancthon  '  differed  fruni  other  persecutors  only  in  the  deliberate  manner 
in  which  he  defended  the  slaughter  of  God's  elect.  The  pope  called  their  crime  *her- 
esy,'  he  called  it  *^  blasphemy,'  but  the  victims  knew  only  death,  dealt  out  to  them  as 
to  vipers.  His  mildness  of  manner  made  the  pious  homicide  the  more  cruel,  and  he 
must  have  bluslied  when  the  three  simple-hearted  Baptists  confronted  him  at  Jena. 
He  had  fled  thittier  from  the  pest,  1535,  when  a  commission  was  examining  certain 
poor  imprisoned  Baptist  peasants,  and  the  Council  invited  him  to  act  with  them. 
The  MiinRtcr  disgrace  was  at  an  end,  and  he  asked  tlic  peasants  whetlier  they  w^ere 
there*  They  replied  that  they  hud  never  been  at  Munster,  and  that  their  consciences 
could  not  approve  of  sedition,  When  he  examined  them  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
they  answered  that,  not  being  learned,  they  could  say  little  of  that  high  article  of 
faith.  He  demanded,  Wliy  tliey  preached  in  secret?  They  replied:  *The  divine 
word  18  relentlessly  persecuted,  we  are  not  allowed  to  preach  publicly,  and  now,  we 
are  forbidden  not  only  to  be  hearei*s,  but  doers  of  the  word.'  As  to  the  community 
of  goods,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  share  their  property  with  tlieir  poor  brethren 
who  were  suffering.  Tliey  also  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  infant  baptism.** 
He  reports,  with  a  flavor  of  disgust,  in  his  own  narrative,  that  they  said : 

*  Baptism  of  infants  was  not  enjoined,  and  that  ail  children  are  saved, 
whether  of  Christians,  heathens  or  Turks.  God  was  not  such  a  God  as  would 
damn  a  little  child  for  the  sake  of  a  drop  of  water,  for  all  his  creatures  wei-^ 
good.  And  they  denied  original  sin  in  children,  for  such  have  never  covenanted 
to  it;  but  when  a  man  grows  up  and  consents  to  sin,  then,  fur  the  first  time,  original 
sin  has  power,' 

He  asked  them  of  obedience  to  civil  magistrates.  They  said  that  they  needed 
none,  they  cleaved  to  God  ah>ne,  but  tliey  did  not  condemn  civil  government  for  the 
world.  If  the  magistrates  would  let  them  alone  in  their  faith,  they  would  cheer- 
fully pay  taxes  and  do  as  they  were  bidden.  They  were  examined  concerning  the 
Supper,  and  said  they  did  '  not  believe  in  a  Lord  God  made  of  bread.'  Hase  says 
tliat  Melancthon  found  these  unlettered  peasants  orthodox  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
incarnation,  but  a  little  unsound  on  original  sin.'^  Still,  they  denied  infant  baptism, 
and  that  was  enough  ;  so,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1536,  tliey  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.  Melancthon  wrote  what  he  thought  a  full  refutation  of  their  doctrines 
for  John  the  Kleetor,  but  his  real  reply  to  the  innocent  peasants  was  the  unanswer- 
able anti-Baptist  logic  of  ax  and  flame.  Johst  Moller,  the  chief  speaker  of  these 
helpless  villagers,  was  purely  illiterate^  and  jqX  he  held  his  own  against  Melancthon 
with  great  strength.  'Since  that  time,' says  Beard,  *  the  world  has  thrashed  outz^ 
many  of  the  questions  which  were  in  dispute  between  Jobst  Moller  and  the  fir 
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view  of  juBtification  that  does  not  involve  sanctification,  by  the  direct  and  essential 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart.'  *  Hast,  the  critic,  who  resided 
at  Mlinster,  says  that : 

^  To  realize  regeneration  among  men  was  the  Anabaptist  aim,  and  if  they  failed, 
the  noble  and  exalted  thought  that  animated  them,  and  for  which  they  strove,  mnst 
not  be  deprecated.  They  have  deserved  in  this  particular  the  respect  of  an  un- 
prejudiced later  age,  before  a  thousand  others ;  and  they  seem  in  the  choice  of 
means  to  attain  this  end,  to  have  been  generally  equally  worthy  of  respect.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  that  is  so  noticeable  and 
characteristic  of  them,  but  the  fact  that  they  held  on  so  hard  for  its  realization. 
They  stood  in  their  consciousness  much  higher  than  the  world  about  them,  and,  there- 
fore,  were  not  comprehended  by  it.'  ** 

Whatever  follies  a  few  of  them  fell  into,  their  high  purpose  and  advanced 
thought  put  them  as  a  people  in  the  van  of  genuine  reformers,  whose  standard  the 
world  is  aiming  to  reach  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.*  Hence,  to-day, 
we  hear  the  impartial  and  philosophical  Uhlhorn  say  of  these  German  Baptists : 
'  The  general  character  of  this  whole  movement  was  peaceful,  in  spite  of  the  prevail- 
ing excitement.  Nobody  thought  of  carrying  out  the  new  ideas  by  force.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  Munzer  uproar,  meekness  and  sufferings  were  here  under- 
stood as  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  ideal.'  *  Thus,  it  came  to  pass, 
in  the  words  of  Eitschl,  that '  The  decision  against  the  Anabaptists  was  effected  by 
the  power  of  the  magistrates.'  ^ 
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ministered  the  ordinance  only  to  adiilta,  AV'e  may  find  this  positively  asserted  rospect- 
inoj  tlie  Netherlands  Waldenses  hy  Ilieronyrnos  Venlus^^enjjvthe  Abbot  it  C4iigiiy,  and 
other  Romanist  writei'S,  HeiK*e  it  is  thut  they  :ire  better  known  in  this  eountiy  by 
tlie  ii;tme  of  Anabaptists  than  by  tliat  of  Waldi^n^cs, 

It  can  ea&ily  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  their  opinions  respecting  bapti&ni  how 
natural  it  was  that»  when  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  some  Anabaptists  joined  the 
seditions  raljble,  this  evil  was  laid  upon  alt  Analmptists,  and  all  who  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  be  called  Baptists  were  liranded  by  their  enemies  with  the  same  hated 
name.  .  .  .  They  would,  without  donbt,  quietly  have  done  nuieh  good  had  they  not 
made  their  doctrine  respeethig  the  baptism  of  adnlts  too  prominent.  In  this  respect 
tlieir  reh'gtons  zeal  was  not  united  with  wisdom.  They  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  en- 
tice many  from  the  Komish  Church  to  tlieir  community,  and  upon  their  initiation  to 
rebaptize  them.  This  greatly  excited  the  anger  of  the  people  and  the  disapprobation 
of  t!ie  govermnent,  which  strictly  forbade  tlie  prnetice.  liefore  the  name  of  Lnther 
as  a  Reforriier  was  known,  itajipears  that  tlie  Anabaptists  in  this  land  carried  im  the 
work  of  Keformation  originally  imdertakeu  by  otbei-s,  ond  drew  numy  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  them,  and  re  baptized  them.  .  .  ,  In  the  sight  of  the  authorities  they  lived 
as  peaceful  citizens,  obedient  and  noted  for  their  upright  honesty,  eonscientituisness, 
temp>erance  and  godliness*  The  earlier  Roman  writers  wlto  are  willing  to  pay  a 
proper  respect  to  the  truth  admit  this  to  have  been  the  fact.  From  tins  nari-atiori 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  greatly  the  Waldenses  of  the  Netherlands,  or  so* 
called  Anabaptists,  were  pleased  when  Lnther  and  his  followers  so  zealously  com- 
menced the  lieformation.  Tliey  imuiediately  made  known  tlieir  approbation,  they 
glorified  God,  who  in  their  time  had  raised  up  brethren  with  whom  they  could  so 
well  unite,  at  least  in  the  main  points.  Yet  tliey  adhered  tinnly  to  their  own  peculiar 
views,  especially  respecting  the  baptism  of  adults/ 

These  writers  then  go  on  to  show  that  there  was  amongst  them  a  inystieal  and 
fanatical  elenteut,  known  as  tlie  ''perfect;^  then  there  were  the  ^  imperfect ^^  who 
adorned  their  pure  faith  by  a  praise^vorthy  mode  of  hfe* 

'Tlteae  were,  indeed,  ornaments  of  the  Christian  Chui*ch,  who,  as  lights  placed 
upon  a  hill,  sent  forth  a  wiile  illuminivtion  in  the  midst  of  the  siirroumling  darkness^ 
Persons  of  both  classes  were  scattered  through  Germany,  Switzerland^  the  Nether- 
lands, etc.  Was  it  indeed  surprising  that  the  folly  of  luany  of  the  so-called  perfect 
should,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Refohnation,  have  affected  t!ie  whole?  This  will  appear 
the  less  jistonishing  if  it  be  rememl>ered  that  among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zw*in- 
gliaus  might  be  found  fanatical  errorists  who  were  learned  instructors  of  the  people. 
.  .  -  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  tii-st  claj&s,  and  al»sohitcly  all 
of  the  second  sort,  were  the  most  pious  Christians  thjit  the  Church  ever  liad,  and  the 
most  valuable  citizens  of  tlie  State.  These  worthy  Anabaptists,  or,  as  they  may  more 
pj'operly  be  called,  Baptists,  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Ketherlands* 
in  Friesland,  Groningen  and  Flandei-s.  In  llxe  provinces  that  we  have  not  men- 
tioned tlieir  anceetore,  the  Waldenses,  were  settled,  ad  we  have  said,  in  the  twelfth 
century/ 

After  giving  a  full  account  of  their  extensive  internal  influence  upon  all  the 
Protestant  Christians  in  the  Netherlands,  these  authors  add : 

'Although  tliere  were  among  the  Baptists  few  learned  men,  yet  they  were  zealous 
students  of  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  willingly  reading  moral,  practical 
writings,  but  with  greater  eagerness  studying  the  Bible  and  inciting  eacli  other  to 
diligence  in  the  understanding  of  this  precious  vohime.  What  a  lienetieial  inthien« 
this  must  have  had  on  the  other  Protestants,  both  as  regards  a  virtuous  eonrse  of  lift 
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claggified  iiiimense  numbers  of  men  with  the  MiVnster  uproar  who  were  no  more 
connected  with  it  than  the  pope  himself.  But  says  this  authority:  'It  mast  be 
remembered  tliat  Menno  and  his  followers  expressly  repudiated  the  distinctive 
doctrineg  of  the  Miinster  Anabaptists.  .  .  ,  They  never  aimed  at  any  social  or 
political  revohition,  and  have  been  as  remarkable  for  sobriety  of  conduct  a«  the 
Miinster  sect  was  for  its  fanaticism,'  Menno  himself  says :  *  I  warned  every  man 
against  the  Miinster  abominations,  in  m^ard  to  a  king,  to  polygamy,  to  a  worldly 
kingdom,  and  to  the  nso  of  the  sword,  moet  faithfully/  Ypei|2f  and  Dermout  tell 
us  that  the  Netherhuid  Baptists  were  mucli  scattered  until  1536,  when  they  obtained 
the  position  of  a  regular  community  separated  from  the  German  and  Dutch  Protest- 
ants ;  but  at  that  time  they  had  not  been  formed  into  one  body  by  any  band  of  union. 
This  privilege  was  obtained  for  them  by  the  sensible  course  of  Menno  Simon. 

Menno  Simon  was  horn   in  Fricsland,  in    1492.     He  was  thoroughly  educated 
and  possessed  large  native  powers.     He  became  a  Catholic  priest,  but  in  due  time 

went  to  Lutlier  for  counsel  in  seeking  his 
souFs  salvation.  He  tells  us  little  of  the 
resultj  but  details  fully  the  impression 
which  the  martyrdom  of  ISnyder  made 
upon  his  mind,  Sickc  Snyder,  so  called 
because  he  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  was 
slaughtered  at  Lecuwarden  in  1531^  by  the 
sword,  his  body  laid  on  the  wheel  and 
his  head  set  upon  a  stake,  Ixjcanse  lie 
had  been  rebaptized.  Menno  says:  'I 
heard  from  some  brethren  that  a  God- 
fearing man  had  been  beheaded  because 
he  had  renewed  his  baptism.  This  sounded 
wonderfully  in  my  ears,  that  any  one 
should  speak  of  another  baptism.  1 
searched  the  Scriptures  with  diligence, 
and  reflected  earnestly  upon  themj  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  infant  baptism/ 
He  says  that  he  consulted  Luther's  writings  on  that  subject,  who  told  him :  •  We 
nnist  baptize  them  on  their  own  faith,  because  they  are  holy  ; '  l>ut  he  could  not  see 
that  they  were  holy,  or  that  they  had  any  'faith'  if  they  were*  He  went  to  Bucer, 
who  told  him  that :  'We  should  baptize  them  iu  order  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.'  He  went  to  Bullinger,  who  said  that  we  should  baptize  all  our^ 
chikli-en  because  the  Jews  circumcised  their  sons.  Then,  as  none  of  them  gave  hir 
scriptural  authority  in  the  case,  he  went  to  the  Bible  as  his  only  guide,  and  finding 
it  silent  on  the  subject^  he  cast  the  doctrine  aside  as  a  human  figment,  united  witk 
a  Baptist  church  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Im 
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*TIie  rEclv  was  the  conrt  of  justice;  tliecriminars  only  advocate  was  hie  forti- 
tnde.  .  .  .  The  vietiim  whether  itiun,  matron  or  tender  virgin,  was  stripped  naked 
and  stretched  upon  the  wooden  IjeiielL  Water,  weiglits,  pulliu-s  screwg,  all  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  sinews  cuiild  he  strained  witliont  crackintjj,  tlie  bones  crushed 
Mnthout  breukin^,  and  the  b^xiy  racked  exquisitely  without  giviiig  up  the  ghost^ 
M^as  now  put  in  operation.  The  exceutitnier,  enveloped  in  a  hluck  rube  from  head  to 
foot,  with  liis  eyes  glaring  at  his  victim  throngli  Iioles  cut  in  the  hood  which 
muffled  his  face,  practiced  successively  all  the  forms  of  torture  which  the  devilish 
ingenuity  of  the  monks  hnd  invented.  The  imagination  sickens  when  striving  to 
keep  pace  with  these  dreiidful  realities/  * 

It  was  more  common  to  bury  the  women  alive  than  the  men^  and  it  was  done 
generally  in  this  manner.     A  coffin  was  made,  so  small  that  the  poor  wretch  must  be 
squeezed  into  it    without  room   to  struggle,   with  holes    for   iron   bars    to    keep 
the  body  down.     After  laying  it  on  a  scaffold  and  forcing  the  body  into  it,  a  cord 
was  run  through  the  bottom  of  tlie  coffin,  tied  round  the  neck  and  violently  dra\^Ti 
tight.     Then  earth  wjis  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  living  burial  was  completed.     Dr. 
Rule  relates  the  case  of  a  harmless  woman  at  Lecuwarden*  1548,  in  whose  house  a 
Latin  Testament  Wiis  found.     Slie  was  put  on  the  rack   and  asked   whether  she 
*  expected  to  be  saved  by  baptism?'     She  answered,  'No;  all  the  water  in  the  sea 
ciinnot  save  me,  nor  any  thing  else  but  that  salvation  wliich  is  in  Christ,  who  hu 
commanded  me  to  love  the  Lord  my  God  above  all  things,  and  my  neighbor  as  my 
self,'     A  printer  at  Liesvelt  was  beheaded  because  he  had  put  this  note  into  one  of 
the  printed  Bthies:  *  The  salvation  of  mankind  springs  from  Christ  alone.-     About 
154^*,  the  Baptists  \vei\'  persecuted  with  great  vigor.     Twenty  of  them  lay  in  prison 
at  Amsterdam^  when  all  but  five  men  and  three  women  made  their  escape.     Elbert 
Jausen,  a  lame  man,  might  have  esc4iped  but  refused,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  he, 
with  seven  othei-s,  was  burnt,  on  the  charge  *that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to    - 
be  rebaptized  and  liad  wrong  notions  of  the  sacraments.'     Rule  mentions  nine  other  ^ 
men  at   Amsterdam  who,  for  being   Baptists,  were    taken   out  of  their  beds   and  A 
removed  to  the  ILigue,     There  they  were  belieaded  and  their  heads  sent  back  to*c: 
Amsterdam  in  a  herringd>arrel,  where  tliey  were  set  upon  stakes.     Uans  of  Over — " 
dam  was  put  to  death  at  Ohent  in   1550.     He  Wiis  a  talented  man*  of  gentle  but*' 
indomitable  spirit  and  of  great  spirituality.     In  the  touching  account  of  his  suffer--^ 
ings  it  is  said  that  he  thus  addressed  his  brethren : 

'Dearly  beloved,  it  is  not  ermugh  that  we  have  received  baptism  on  the  confes^s 

sion  of  our  faith  and  by  tliat  faith  nave  been  engrafted  into  Christ,  unless  we  holc^ 
fast  the  f^eginning  of  our  coiitidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.     The  Council  began  t»- 
speak   to  us,  why  we  were  not  satisticd  with  the  faith  of  our  parents  and  with  oiu 
baptism.     We  said :  We  know  of  no  infant  baptism,  but  of  a  baptism  upon  faitl 
which  God^s  word  tcacheth  us.' 

The  account  of  his  arrest  is  most  interesting.  One  Sunday  morning  hiras 
and  a  friend  had  met  in  the  woods  to  worship  God,  with  a  company  of  their  brethr 
They  sought  other  bi*ethren  in  vain  for  near  an  hour,  and  were  about  to  return,  1 
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The  minor  forniis  of  persecution  wore  nuniWn^esfl.  Baptists  met  where  they 
csould  to  hear  the  Gospel,  in  darkness,  in  harn,  and  brake,  and  bush,  through  cold,  and 
8DOW,  and  Iiail.  Dragoons  hunted  them  bj  the  Ii;?ht  of  moon  and  stars,  to  detect 
their  secret  places  of  meeting,  iind  tragedy  eonimonlj  followed,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Their  first  crime  was  to  worship  God  and  administer  baptism  at  midnight ; 
then  came  separation  from  home,  wife,  child,  parent  and  other  kindred.  Flight  or 
banishment  followed ;  arrest,  imprisomnent,  inquisitors  and  torture  were  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end.     Said  a  simple-hearted  prisoner : 

*  The  chief  reason  for  torturinsf  tne  is  to  make  nie  tell  how  many  preachers 
tliere  are,  what  tlieir  names  aiul  \vliere  they  Hve,  where  I  went  to  school,  how 
many  I  have  baptised,  wliere  I  was  ordained,  and  by  whom.  They  wanted  me  to 
call  tlie  magistrates  ('hristains,  and  say  that  infant  baptism  is  right.  Then  I  pressed 
my  lips  together^  left  it  all  with  God  and  suffered  patiently  whik*  I  thought  of  the  Lord's 
words;  *' JSJo  one  has  greater  love  than  this,  that  a  mau  should  die  for  liis  friends/'* 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  terrify  them  into  reeantition,  but  they  were  strang- 
ers to  fear,  *  Let  us  not  be  frightened,'  said  they,  '  though  the  hounds  bay,  and  the 
hons  roar;  for  God,  who  is  with  us,  is  a  mighty  God  and  will  keep  his  own." 
Ursula  Werdum,  a  noble  lady  at  Overysselj  was  taken  froni  her  castle  to  the  stake. 
Her  mother  and  sister  came  from  afar  to  change  her  mind,  but  their  en  treaties  had 
no  effect  On  the  way  to  execution  she  joined  hands  with  one  'Mary/  who  had 
been  disowned  by  her  family,  and  they  sung  the  praises  of  God  as  they  walked. 
They  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace  and  prayed  for  their  persecutors.  Mary 
begged  the  judges  to  shed  no  moiHi  innocent  blood,  but  a  priest  drove  LTrsula  from 
her  and  tlie  burning  pile.  She  turned  hack,  sa^^dng  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 
«aine  glory,  in  the  same  way;  and,  turning  to  the  stake,  said:  ^Our  Father,  who  art 
in  heaven/  *  Yes/  said  the  priest, '  that's  where  he  is  found.'  She  replied :  '  Because 
I  look  for  him  there,  I  can  face  death  here,'  Wlien  she  ascended  the  pile  lier  foot 
alipped,  and  the  judge  thouglit  that  slie  yielded.  'No,'  stiid  she,  *the  wood  slipped; 
I  will  remain  steadfast  to  Christ,'  and  died. 

Buckle  quotes  from  the  official  report  of  the  Venetian  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  made  in  1546:  'That  in  Holland  and  in  Friesland  more  than  30,000 
persons  have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.'  *  Hist,  of 
Civihxation/  i,  p.  180.  No  chapter  in  history  is  more  horrible  than  that  which 
records  the  pei-secutions  of  the  Netlierland  Baptists  under  Charles  V.  lie  ordained 
the  amputation  of  a  hand  or  the  extraction  of  an  eye  on  every  author  or  printer  of 
their  hooks.  All  the  accused  werQ  to  be  examined  as  to  the  baptism  of  their  babes^ 
mid  wives  were  sworn  to  baptize  new-born  children,  mothers  whose  infants  wer^ 
born  away  from  home  must  bring  baptismal  certificates,  and  all  piistors  were  com 
manded  to  keep  baptismal  registers,  that  the  parents  of  the  unchristened  might 
brought  to  punishment.  State  baptismal  records  have  figured  largely  in  the  j»erBeei 
tion  of  Baptists.     They  appear  to  have  been  created  fijr  that  purpose  first  by  Zwing 
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*  Because  the  Baptists  liave  often  said  that  they  did  not  know  whetlier  they  were 
baptized  or  not ; '  he  requested  the  Cotincil  at  ZnricU  to  record  the  names  of  each 
child,  with  its  fatlier  and  godinotlier,  'as  it  will  CBtablish  who  are  baptized,  and 
AiiabaptiBm  will  not  be  able  to  hreak  in  again  overnight."  Henee,  according  to 
Hofling  ('Sacrament  of  Baptit^ni,"  2,245),  on  May  24,  1526,  the  keeping  of  registers 
was  decreed,  because  *many  people  would  not  have  their  children  baptized/  Hob 
land  understood  this  way  of  entrapping  Baptists  as  well  as  Switzerland. 

The  whole  land  was  stricken  vc\i\%  terror  and  the  erics  of  the  tortured  were  heard 
perpetually,  gallows  and  trecB  on  the  higliways  were  hung  with  dead  lM>dies.  L>r, 
Rule  says:  'The  vx*ry  air  wa^  polluted  with  the  stench,  and  the  knell  of  death 
Bounded  heavily  from  every  belfiy,  Alva  gloated  over  the  carnage,'  This  iiend 
invented  many  new  methods  of  torture  for  the  aniu semen t  of  tlie  eoldiery,  amongst 
them  the  screwing  of  iron  to  tlio  tongue  and  the  burning  of  the  end  till  it  dropped 
off,  and  when  the  sufferer  screamed  the}'  mocked  at  his  fine  'singing,' 
H  Despite  these  persecntions  they  perpetually  multiplied.  Keller  says  that  in 
1530  there  was  scarcely  a  village  or  city  in  the  Netlierlands  where  Baptists  were 
not  found.  Eullinger  complains  that  the  whole  province  of  Belgium  was  infested 
with  them ;  and  Mierf>nius  wrote,  that  Mcnun\s  kingdom  not  only  extends  througli 
Belgium,  Imt  from  'Flanders  to  Dantzic/  In  1550  the  leading  reformed  element, 
according  to  Ten  Kate,  was  Baptist,  and  in  Friesland,  in  1586,  one  inhabitant  in 
every  four  was  a  Baptist.  TIte  miigistrates  of  Deventer  refused  admission  to  the 
inquisitors,  saying:  'We  can  make  all  the  examimition  needful  of  the  faith  of  our 
burghers.  You  have  nothing  to  do  in  tliis  matter,  and  we  order  you  to  leave  with- 
out delay  and  never  return  on  such  an  errand/  Baptist  industry  and  frugality 
distinguished  them  in  triide  and  commerce.  Peter  Lioren,  one  of  them,  introduced 
the  eat-l>oat  and  extended  the  herring  antl  whale  tislieries,  to  the  enrieliment  of  the 
nation,     Halbertsma  asks : 

y  '  How  was  it  possible  t4>  find  better  citizens?  They  brought  into  the  treasury 
tlieir  thousands  every  year,  and  never  took  out  a  penny  as  offietals.  They  set  fire  to 
no  property,  but  dug  wells  to  put  out  tires.  They  fired  no  musket,  but  they  nursed 
the  wounded.     They  were  not  soldiers^  but  they  furnished  the  sinews  of  war.' 

H  When  men  were  martyred  publicly  a  straw  hut  was  built  around  the  stake 
and  the  martyr  consumed  with  it,  so  that  he  should  neither  be  seen  nor  heard. 
Verlieck,  a  Baptist  pastor,  suffered  in  this  way  in  Antwerp,  1561.  The  people 
eoiild  endure  this  diabolical  %vork  no  longer,  and  tlie  States  of  Holland  declared 
the  Prince  of  Orange  Viceroy,  in  their  determination  to  shake  off  at  once  the 
Spanish  and  Papal  yoke. 

t  William  had  been  governor  of  Holland  under  the  king  of  Spain  from  1559, 
n  1556,  while  still  a  Catholic  himself,  he  wrote  to  his  subonlinates:  'I  have 
:»ieither  the  will  nor  the  means  to  help  the  Inquisition,  or  execute  the  placards, 
^f  peace  is  to  he  preserved  in  this  land,  liberty  of  worship  must  be  guaranteed 
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to  every  inhabitant,  Tliere  imii^t  btj  a  halt  in  pei'secwtioii  until  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  king/  When  he  was  required  to  uproot  heresy  he  deter- 
tnlnt?d  to  Piirrencler  his  offiee,  and  then  tu  take  up  arms  a^aiiiBt  Alva.  Possibly  he 
did  not  at  ooee  comprehend  al!  that  liis  motto  meant,  bnt  when  his  bmthei\ 
Lewig,  inarclied  into  Guelderknd  his  new  note  was,  *  Liberty  of  nation  and  con- 
science*' 

A.  D.  1572  the  continent  wa^  etill  ablaze,  however,  with  the  tires  of  perse- 
cntion,  and  hnnian  bodies  were  lighting  men  everywhere  to  a  better  day.  Protest* 
ant  raved  iigainst  Catholic  and  Catholic  against  Protestant,  and  both  agaiDst  tlic 
Baptists,  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  lone  dissenter  at  t!ie  Diet  of  8pii-e,  was  the  only 
prince  of  that  day  who  was  unwilling  to  dye  his  sword  in  innocent  blood.  He 
would  imprison  heretics  and  exile  them  to  lands  where  they  met  with  no  mercyj  but 
he  would  not  slay  them.  And,  possibly,  inspired  by  his  example,  God  was  raisinj^ 
tip  a  greater  than  he,  who  should  defetid  every  Christian  against  the  blood-thii^t  of 
his  brother  Christian.  No  eonntry  was  more  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  Wood  of 
the  saints  than  Holland,  under  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  Duke  Alva  and  the  Inquisition^ 
but  its  bitterest  trial  came  in  the  opening  of  1572,  in  its  contest  with  the  Spaniard, 
As  far  back  as  1559,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  in  Paris,  when  Henry  II,  told  him 
that  lie  and  Philip  had  made  a  treaty  to  put  all  Netherland  Protestants  to  the  sword. 
At  that  time  the  young  prince  was  but  twenty-six,  but  he  then  and  there  mentally 
resolved  to  thwart  that  bloody  policy  by  arousing  the  Protestant  population  of  the 
Netherlands  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  In  due  time  he  appealed  to  them  and 
to  the  courts  of  Northern  Europe  to  aid  him  in  rescuing  Holland,  but  at  firet 
largely  in  vaim  After  several  victories  had  awakened  popular  sympathy,  bis 
appeals  for  aid  to  the  wealth  of  Holland  were  met  with  coldness  and  fro\^^is.  He 
had  tlirown  all  his  own  possessions  into  the  contest,  had  even  sold  his  plate  and 
jewels  and  mortgaged  his  estates,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain,  and  was  nearly 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  when  a  trivial  eirenmstance  gave  him  new  courage. 

Early  on  an  April  niorning,  and  oppressed  with  anxiety,  be  Wiis  walking  near 
his  head-quarters  at  Dillenburg,  wlien  two  simple  strangers  approached  him  and, 
taking  him  to  be  one  of  the  royal  household,  asked  if  they  could  have  an  andience 
with  the  prince.     He  led  thein  into  the  castle  and  made  himself  known.    On  asking 
who  they  were  and  their  business,  he  found  that  they  w^re  Jacob  Fredericks  and 
Dirk  Jans  Cortenbosch,  two  Holland  Baptist   preachers.     They  had  been  visiting 
their  brethren  on  the  lihine,  and  on  their  return  hotne  came  to  see  whether  they 
conld  serve  the  prince.     They  explained  to  him  their  principles,  and  he  told  them 
his  general  ]iur]>ose9  and   needs,  asked  them    to  urge  tlieir  friends  to  contribute 
money   to  the  advancement  of  the  common   Christian  cause,  and  thanked   theru 
heartily  when  they  promised  to  do  so.     On  the  !20th  of  the  same  month  he  issued 
the  following  decree:    *  Be  it  known  to  the  magistrates  and  the  officials  in  the^ 
Noi'th,  that  yon  are  by  no  means  to  allow  any  one  who  preaches  and  ol»serves  tt\ 
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grants  to  you  the  government  of  our  Netlierlands/  lie  a^ured  them  of  his  sym* 
pathy  for  them  and  for  all  men.  And  he  kept  faith  with  tliem  to  the  letter, 
although  his  fidelity  involved  liim  in  perpetual  turmoil  with  his  best  friends.  Mot- 
ley says  that: 

*  His  intimate  counselor,  tlie  aeconiplished  Saint  Alde^^nnde/ was  'in  despair 
because  the  prince  refused  to  exclude  tht^  Anahaptii^ts  of  lliilland  from  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  At  the  very  moment  when  William  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
unite  warring  seets,  and  to  pei^snade  men's  hearts  into  a  system  by  which  their 
consciences  were  to  be  laid  open  to  God  alone,  at  tlie  moment  when  it  was  most 
neces&ary  for  the  very  exis^tenee  of  tlie  tVitherland  tliat  Catliolic  and  Protestant 
should  mingle  tlieir  social  and  political  relations,  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment for  him  to  see  wise  statesmen  of  his  own  creed  unahle  to  rise  to  the  idea  of 
toleration.  "The  iiifair  of  the  Anubuptists/' wrote  Saint  Aklegonde,  ""'has  been 
renewed.  Tlie  prince  objects  to  exclude  them  from  citizenship  lie  answered  me 
shai  ply,  that  their  yea  was  equal  to  our  oath,  and  that  we  should  not  press  this 
matter  unless  we  were  wiUing  to  mn^fem  thai  it  torn  jttHt  for  the  PapUU  to  compel 
us  to  a  divirje  service  whicli  was  against  our  eonscience/\.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  tliis  sentence,  containing  so  sublime  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  prince, 
should  have  been  indicted  as  a  bitter  eensure,  and  that,  tcK),  by  an  enlightened  and 
accomplished  Protestant  "  In  short,"  continued  Saint  Aldegondc,  with  increasing 
vexation,  **  I  don't  see  how  we  can  aeeomplish  our  wisli  in  this  matter.  The  prince 
has  uttered  reproaclies  to  me  that  our  clergy  are  striving  to  obtain  a  mastery  over 
consciences,  lie  praised  lately  the  saying  of  a  monk  who  was  not  long  ago  here, 
that  our  pot  had  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antagonists,  but  that 
when  the  time  came  it  would  be  black  enough.  In  &ht»rt,  the  prince  fears  that  aft^r 
a  few  centuries  the  clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides  will  stand  in  this  i-espect  on  the 
same  footing." '  ^ 

Nor  did  it  matter  that  his  most  intimate  friends  were  offended  with  his  broad 
toleration.  Motley  further  saj^s  :  *No  man  understood  hira.  Not  even  his  nearest 
friends  comprehended  his  views,  nor  saw  that  he  strove  to  establish,  not  freedom  for 
Calvinism,  but  freedom  for  conscience.  Saint  Aldegoode  complained  that  the  prince 
would  not  persecute  the  Analiaptists,  Peter  Dathcnus  denounced  him  afi  an  atheist, 
while  even  Count  John,  the  only  one  left  of  his  valiant  and  generous  brothers, 
opposed  the  religious  peace^ — except  where  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
new  religion.'**^  Again,  he  adds:  ^Sincerely  and  deliberately  himself  a  convert  to 
the  Reformed  Cliurchj  he  was  ready  to  extend  freedom  of  worship  to  Catholics  ou 
the  one  hand  and  to  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  for  no  man  ever  felt  more  keenly  than 
he  that  tha  Reformer  who  becomes  in  his  turn  a  bigot  is  doubly  odious.^  "  He 
moreover  rebuked  those  who  wonld  interfere  witli  his  generous  impulses  and 
principles,  as  another  remarkable  piissage  from  this  distinguished  writer  will  show  ; 

'The  Prince  of  Orange  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rebuke  his  own  church 
for  pnicticing  persecution  in  her  turn.  Again  lie  lifted  his  commanding  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middleburg.  lie  reminded  the  magistrates  oi  fliat  eitv 
that  these  peaceful  t>ure:hers  w^ere  always  perfectly  willing  to  liear  their  part  in  all 
the  common  burdens,  that  their  word  was  as  good  us  their  oath,  and  that  as  to  the 
matter  of  military  service,  although  their  principles  forbade  them  to  bear  arms,  they 
had  ever  been  reaidy  to  provide  and  pay  for  substitute*.     "'  We  declare  to  you,  them- 
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went  on,  still  trtrntiog  the  *  Anabaptists '  with  seventy  by  insieting  that  they 
should  take  tlieoath,  ahhatigli  tliey  were  iis  loyal  to  the  government  without  the  oath 
as  others  who  swore.  They  were  also  refused  permission  to  print  a  book  or  liold 
a  meeting,  without  the  cunsent  of  their  zedons  and  petty  tyrants.  Maurice  eatne  to 
their  rescue  and  demanded  tliat  they  should  be  let  alone  ;  nothing  should  be  exacted 
of  them  wiiirh  inji>red  their  consciences.  Even  after  the  victory  for  religions  liberty 
at  Midd!el>urg,  and  regardless  of  all  honoral>!e  obligations  which  the  authorities  had 
given  to  maintain  it,  in  1591,  when  a  scurrilous  edict  was  issued  against  the  Baptists, 
he  wrote  thus:  *  Although  tlie  declaration  of  the  Estates  and  of  the  prince,  our 
father,  of  glorious  memory,  suffices  to  regulate  your  conduct  toward  the  Anabai> 
tists,  nevertheless  we  have  judged  it  necessary  to  wrire  you  to  observe  the  statutes 
and  to  let  the  Anabaptists  alone,  until  tlie  Estates  pass  some  other  order.' 

The  noble  spirit  of  WilHani  lived  after  him;  for  in  1582  the  magistrates  of 
Leyden  dared  to  use  these  words  to  the  Estates  of  Ilulland :  *  We  will  tolerate  no 
religious  oppression  wliatever,  in  great  or  in  small,  nor  receive  any  statutes  or 
decrees  that  involve  it.  Our  unanimous  opinion  is,  not  to  trouble  each  other  in 
matters  of  worship ;  and  we  will  not  be  turned  from  this  position  by  any  synod's 
decree.  We  will,  by  God's  grace,  maintain  this  position  to  the  death,  for  liberty 
ever  consists  in  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  speak  his  opinion*  We  exhort  the 
estates,  therefore,  to  join  hands  with  lis,  to  bear  in  love  each  party  in  its  peculiar 
beliefs,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  public  security,  and  thus  have  a  good- 
natured  people  united  against  the  coniinon  enemy,* 

Afterwards,  the  Articles  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  were  so  interpreted  and 
amended  as  to  permit  their  persecution,  l>nt  the  names  of  William  the  Silent  and 
bis  sou  will  ever  stand  as  tlie  first  amongst  princes  to  advocate  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  all  honor  to  Holland,  which  ever  after  remained  a  land  of  comparative  safety, 
if  not  of  comfort,  for  the  men  of  all  faiths.  This  was  amongst  tlie  first  of  reasons 
which  led  to  her  speedy  rise  to  a  front  rank  amongst  the  nations,  in  commerce, 
wealth  and  learning,  and  opened  her  liarbors  to  the  noblest  fugitives  from  all  lands. 
For  these  blessings  Baptists  should  give  thanks  to  their  simple  preachers  and  tlieir 
brethren,  wlio  clieered  the  grand  prince  in  his  darkest  hours,  and  for  whose  sake 
lie  threw  the  shield  of  liberty  over  the  heads  of  all  hounded  and  hated  men  who 
love  God,  In  addition  to  the  pen  of  Motley,  the  above  facts  may  be  found  in 
Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen,  J.  G.  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  1873;  Ottii  Annales,  p.  158; 
Brandt,  Hist.  Reformation,  i,  p.  f>09;  Schrikk's  Hist.  CIl  on  Anab.  in  Holland; 
and  Hist,  des  Anabaptistes,  pub,  by  Desbordes,  1599,  p.  244. 

The  Baptists  of  the  Netherlands  fell  into  manv' divisions  on  church  discipline, 
about  marriage,  dress  and  social  relations;  they  laid  great  stress  on  managing  the 
niembei*s  of  tlieir  own  congregations.  Menno  lodged  the  tnie  marks  of  a  Christian 
congregation  in:  The  faitliful  preaching  of  God's  woi"d,  and  obedience  thereto;  in 
the  confession  of  Christ's  name  by  the  observance  of  baptism  and  the  Supper;  in. 
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the  Apostles,  and  m  a  Chrietiaii  society,  which  has  pi^served  pure  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  through  nil  ages,'  So  Dr,  Keller,  in  Iiib  recent  work,  which  tlirows  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  German  Baptists,  says,  after  describing 
their  great  numhers:  *It  would  bo  a  great  luistake  if  one  should  believe  tliat  all 
these  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  period  of  the  Miinster  kingdom ;  much 
rather  can  it  be  proved  that  in  the  lands  mentioned  Baptist  Churches  existed  for 
many  decades  and  even  centuries/  lie  also  adds :  '  Tire  more  I  examine  the  docu- 
ments of  that  tinie  at  my  eonimand,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
diffusion  of  Anabaptist  views,  <m  extent  of  which  no  {jther  Inve^tigatar  has  had  any 
knmvl^xlfft.  Even  Zwingli,  who  died  in  15*31,  said:  'The  institution  of  Anabaptism 
is  no  novelty,  but  for  thirteen  hundred  years  has  cansed  great  disturbance  in  the 
CburelL'  Yet,  in  the  main,  these  writers  do  not  trace  the  line  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  countries  and  cities  where  they  existed,  of  whicli  Keller,  who  is  possibly 
tlie  most  learned  investigator  of  the  subject  now  living,  gives  a  long  list,  but  addB 
that  a  perfect  list  of  '  Baptist  Churches  cannot  be  enumerated,  for  the  reason  that 
their  existence  was  a  profound  secret,' 

For  t!ie  same  reason  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Cc^llegiants  tu  their 
origin,  but  thisj  at  least,  is  known,  namely,  that  they  were  found  in  Holland  as 
early  as  1619^  and  can  be  tmced  down  for  about  two  hundred  years^  under  the  name 
of  CollegiantSj  from  their  collegia,  and  Ivheinsbergep,  from  the  name  of  the  village 
near  Leyden,  where  they  held  their  great  asseud^lies.     They  are  supposed   to  have 
received   immersion  from  certain   J^aptists  exiled  from    Poland.      They    laid   out 
grounds  and  put  up  buildings  at  Ilheinsberg,  where  tliey  sunk  a  stone  l>aptistry  on 
tlieir  own  premises  and  inmiei'sed  their  converts,  the  candidate  kneeling  in   tlie 
water,  his  head  being  bowed  forward  and  buried.     Their  Confession  nuide  the  Bible 
their  standard  of  fnith  and  life,  they  required  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God, 
before  the  reception  of  V)aptism  and  the  Snpper,  they  demanded  a  holy  life,  exer- 
cised the  liberty  of  prophesying,  defended  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  kept 
their  piety  active  by  prayer  and  conference  meetings,  when  these  were  unknown 
elsewlicre  in   IIolIuiifL     They   first  organized  into  an   Assembly,  after  the  deen?t?r^ 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1619,  which  removed  two  hundred  Arminian  pastors,  for  the^    ^ 
were  Arminian  in  doctrine,  and  were  opposecl  to  wnr  and  oaths.     Their  leaders  ^'^t^^^ 
the  brothers  Yan  der  Kodrle,  members  of  a  devout  family,  whicVi  had  sufierea  l^^^^. 
seen t ion  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  as  Reftunneiis.     Their  gnvu<^vather,  W  "^^'^^^^^ 
Jansoon,  was  a  great  Bililc  student,  who  kept  the  Scriptures    "\ui  ^''*^*  sauay  on       \^i^ 
farm.     His  seven  grandsons  wem  good   Latin   scholais  and       o\\^  ^^       ^^^  ^lit 

Hebiew  in  tlie   high-school  at  Lcydeii.      Prince  JMnurice    ^^--aii  *^^     ^    _    '       ^l^c^ 
French  embassador,  one  day  as  they  rode  througli  the  Collep 
ants  can  read  Latin.'     He  then  summoned  tliese  brothel's  £" 
field,  and  J  to  the  astonishment  of   the  diplomat,  talked 
French. 


^^o^xv  ^^^*^^^  ^""^^  '^^ 
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The  history  of  the  Netherland  Baptists  is  a  most  exhilarating  and  sad 
one.  As  a  body,  they  have  largely  faded  away  in  their  original  testimony.  Per- 
haps they  did  the  great  work  which  called  them  into  existence  and  kept  them 
alive  so  long,  namely,  the  defense  of  Denk's  great  principle,  *  That  the  civil  magis- 
trates should  not  use  force  in  matters  of  faith.'  For  this  they  suffered  all  that  men 
can  suffer.  In  the  language  of  Froude :  '  On  them  the  laws  of  the  country  might 
take  their  natural -course,  and  no  voice  was  raised  to  speak  for  them.  For  them  no 
European  agitated,  no  courts  were  ordered  into  mourning,  no  royal  hearts  trembled 
with  indignation.  At  their  death  the  world  looked  on  complacently,  indifferently, 
or  exultingly.  For  them  history  has  no  word  of  praise.'  Menno  Simon  said 
that  while  their  murderers  were  'saluted  by  all  around  as  doctors,  masters,  lords,  we 
are  compelled  to  hear  ourselves  called  Anabaptists ; '  and  so  are  treated  as  the  pests 
of  society.  '  What  misery  and  anxiety  have  I  felt  in  the  deadly  perils  of  persecution 
for  my  poor  sick  wife  and  little  children !  While  others  lie  on  soft  beds  and 
cushions,  we  must  often  creep  away  into  secret  comers.  While  others  engage  in  fes- 
tivities to  the  music  of  iife  and  trumpet,  we  must  look  around  whenever  a  dog 
barks,  fearing  the  spies  are  on  our  track.  Yet  those  who  suffered  with  Jesus  then 
reign  with  him  now.' 
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Each  child  was  giiecesBiTely  delivered  undressed  into  his  hands,  and  lie  plunged  it 
thrice  into  the  water/ ^  Gregory  the  Great  ib  the  authority  for  the  statement  tliat 
iu  597  Austin  and  Inn  niissiotiaries  baptized  ten  tliunsiind  in  one  day,  to  which 
Gocelin,  Bede  and  others  add  that  this  imptism  was  in  tlie  river  Swale,  Thifi  river 
is  in  Kent,  running  between  the  Isle  of  Shoppy  and  the  main  land,  and  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  200  tons  burden.  Green  speakfi  of  this  scene,  saying:  'The  Kentish 
men  crowded  to  baptism  iu  the  river  Swale.- ^  And  Goeelin  calls  it  Hhe  river  of 
holy  baptism,'  adding:  *  All  entered  t!ie  dangerous  depth  of  tlie  river,  two  and  two 
together,  as  if  it  had  Iwen  a  solid  2>kin  ;  and  in  the  true  faith,  confessing  the  exalted 
Trinity,  tliey  were  baptised  one  by  the  other  in  turns,  the  apostolic  leader  blessing 
tlie  water,  ,  ,  .  So  great  a  progeny  for  heaven  born  out  of  a  deep  whirlpooll^^ 
After  the  Venerable  Bede  lias  given  an  account  of  a  large  wooden  baptistery 

hastily  built  at  York,  A.  D.  r>27,  for  the  baptism 
of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  he  describes 
the   baptism   of   Paulinus   in   the   Yorkshire   river 

*  Swale,  whicli  flows  past  the  village  of  Catenict 
(Carrie) ;  for  as  yet  oratories  or  baptisteries,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  infant  Clinrch  there,  could 
not  be  built/  Alenin,  when  speaking  of  tlio  im- 
mersion of  the  king  and  his  noldes  *  in  the  sarred 
fountain,'    says    that    York    I'einained    iUnstrious: 

*  Because  in  that  8aciH?d  place  King  Edwin  was 
washed  in  tlic  water.'  Tlieodoiv,  Archbisliop  of 
Canterlmry,  f^t^O,  enjoined  triple  immersion.    Canon 

Ladaius  said  :  *"  If  any  bishop  ur  presbyter  docs  not  perfunn  the  one  initiation  with 
three  immersions,  but  with  giving  o\m  iminorsivm  only,  into  the  death  of  the  Lord^ 
let  him  be  deposed/  Brown's  *  History  of  York  Minster^  marks  the  position  of  the 
wooden  baptistery.  Enclosing  a  spring,  still  remaining,  whitdi,  according  to  Dr.  Giles, 
was  discovered  while  making  repairs  of  the  present  cathedr.il, '  In  gathering  up 
these  and  other  casps,  Bi'dc,  who  died  A.  I).  735,  says:  'For  he  truly  who  is  bap 
tized  is  seen  to  descend  into  the  fountain,  he  is  seen  to  be  dipped  in  the  waters,  he 
i8  seen  to  ascend  iv\M\\  the  wafers.'  Tlie  Council  of  Caliehyth  (Chelsea),  held  under 
Keiuvolf,  king  of  tlie  Mercians,  in  81li,  passed  this  canon:  *  Let  the  pivsbyters  know 
when  tliey  adniiuistcr  sacred  baptism,  not  to  pour  holy  water  upon  tlie  beads  of  the 
infants,  hut  always  to  immerse  them  in  the  laver,  after  the  example  given  by  the 
Sou  of  God  liimself  to  every  believer,  when  he  was  three  times  immersed  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan.'  In  tlu^  following  century  the  baptisin  of  Etliolred  took  place  on 
this  wise,  aecording  to  WilHaiu  of  Malmesbury :  'When  tlie  little  boy  was  iinmersed 
in  the  font  of  baptism,  the  bishops  standing  around,  the  sacrament  was  marrt^d  by  ' 
sad  accident.'  Such  immersion  is  in  keeping  with  the  '  Sarura  Use'  (Liturgy 
which  existed  from   1087,  nn<l   rd*  which  Pr.   Wsill   remarks,  that  it  did  all  aJo* 
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enjoiD  dipping,  without  any  mention  of  pouring  or  sprinkling.  Cardinal  Pulis,  a 
lecturer  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  in  a  treatise  published  about  1150,  writes:  'Whikt 
the  candidate  for  baptism  in  water  is  immersed  the  deatli  of  Christ  is  suggested ; 
whilst  immersed  and  covered  with  water  the  burial  of  Christ  is  shown  forth;  whikt 
he  is  raised  from  the  winters  the  re&urreetion  of  Christ  m  prueliiimed.  The  immer* 
sion  is  repeated  three  times.^ 

In  1200,  the  Council  of  London  enjoined  iunaersioT» ;  that  of  Harnni  in  1217, 
and  that  of  Oxford  iu  1222,  did  the  same :  while  the  Synud  of  Wureester,  1240, 
decreed  that  '  In  every  church  where  baptism  i^  performed,  there  shall  be  a  font  of 
gtone  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  for  the  baptitim  iA  children,  .  *  .  And  let  the 
candidate  for  baptiBui  always  be  immersed,'  Two  Councils  held  at  Perth,  1242, 
1296,  by  canon  instructed  the  minister  what  to  do  before  immersion,  an<l  in  the 
days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  a  barbarous  custom  prevailed  in  the  cla!iij?h  feuds, 
amongst  tlie  border  countries,  which  left  the  right  hands  of  male  children  undipj>ed 
in  baptism,  iu  order  that  they  might  with  this  uusanctitied  hand  deal  tiie  more 
deadly  blows  upon  their  foes,  as  one  of  our  great  poets  embodies  the  sentiment ; 

'  And  at  the  sacred  font  the  priest 

Through  ages  left  the  master  hand  imhlcst, 

To  urge  with  keener  aim  the  bloorl-inerusted  sspear.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  custom  in  his  notes  on  the  minstrelsy  of  the  border, 
and  says,  that  it  existed  in  Ireland  also.  The  Percy  Society'^  poems  of  Wm,  de 
Shorham,  \ncar  of  Seven  Oaks,  gives  an  exposition  of  baptism  about  1313,  in  which 
he  says,  that  men  may  dip  in  warm  water  *in  whaut'  (winter)  and  in  the  'salt  sea/ 
But  he  forbids  dipping  at  baptism  in  wine,  *sither'  ieyder)^  *ne  in  pereye,'  also  in 
ale  and  'other  liquor  that  changeth  water's  kind,'  a  practice  which  prevailed  to 
some  extent.  Water  imly  must  be  used,  but  he  allowed  ice  to  be  melted,  for  the 
purpui^e  of  procuriiii^  water.  Pope  Stephen  allowed  baptism  in  wine,  if  death 
impeitded,  and  water  could  not  be  had,  and  several  cascB  are  on  recortl,  in  the  Irish 
Church,  where  children  were  immersed  in  milk.  They  had  water  cnougli  at  hand 
anywhere  for  tlte  purpose  of  asjwrsiou,  but  immersion  in  some  fluid  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  the  abhem-e  of  water,  even  if  rarer  and  more  expen.sive  than  water, 
Heforc  this  time,  however,  as  these  many  injunctions  ehow,  iispersion  wtin.  made 
an  exceptional  method  of  administerini^  the  rite,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
perjnissive  decree  of  tlie  Council  of  Uavenna,  1311,  before  which  it  had  no  saiietion. 
But  the  exceptions  were  few  for  a  lout^  period,  Arthur,  the  eldest  brother  of 
I  Henrv"  VIIL,  and  Mfirsjaret  his  sister,  were  immersed  in  the  yearn  148<i  and  1502 
^H  with  elaborate  ceremotrie?^.  Lelaud  cleseribes  at  length  the  new  fotit  made  for  the 
^B  V>ajvtism  of  ttie  prince  at  Winnhester,  lined  with  cloth  to  prevent  the  cold  mdea 
^H  touching  the  child,  and  says,  that  *  the  prince  was  put  into  the  font/  The  same 
^P  Winter  describes  the  ba]iti8m  of  Margaret,  grandmother  to  Mary  Queen  of  8cot«, 
^^t  Wofitminster  Abl>ey ;  '  As  soon  as  she  was  put  into  the  font  al!  the  torchcH  were 
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lighted.'     He  gives  similar  accounts  of  the  dipping  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ehowing  that    the  royal  family  was  immersed  as  well  as  the  common 

people,  according  to  the  ccdcsiiistieal  rcqnirements  of  the  times. 

It  is  clear  enoiigli  tiiat  dipping  eoutiiiued  as  the  normal  form  of  the  rite  all 
through  Edward's  reign  (1547-52),  hut  Walker  says,  *  Sprinkling  was  sometimes 
used.'  Indeed,  the  first  Church  permission  found  in  England  for  any  thing  but 
immersicm  is  in  the  Prayer-liook  af  1549,  which  says,  that  *  If  the  child  bu  weak,  it 
shall  suffice  to  poor  water  upon  it.'  With  this  exception  the  rabric  demanded  that 
the  priest  shall  *  take  the  child  in  his  hands,'  and  'sliall  dip  it  in  the  water  thrice. 
Fii*fit  dipping  tlie  right  side  :  second  the  left  side  :  the  third  time  dipping  the  face/ 
In  1552  the  word  'thrice'  was  dropped  from  the  bcjok,  together  with  the  directions 
for  tlie  dipping  to  the  right,  left,  etc.^  and  the  instruction  was  simply,  'sholl  dip  it 
in  water/  But  this  griulnal  change  met  with  great  resistance*  Tyodale,  in  his 
Doctrinal  Treatise,  152S,  writes: 

*  Atik  the  ]>cople  what  they  nntleretand  by  their  baptism  or  washing?  And 
thou  slialt  see,  that  they  believe,  liow  that  the  %^ery  plunging  into  the  water  savetb 
them*  .  .  .  Behold  how  narrowly  the  people  look  on  the  ceremony !  If  anght  be 
left  out,  or  if  the  child  he  not  altogether  dipped  in  the  water,  or  if^  because  the  child 
is  sick,  the  priest  dare  not  plunge  liim  into  the  water,  hut  |KJur  water  on  bis  head, 
how  tremble  they!  how  quake  they!  How  say  ye,  *'8ir  Jtibn''  [a  common  name 
for  a  prit^st],  Siiy  they  :  **l8  tliis  child  christened  enough,  hath  it  full  ciiristendom  J" 
They  beheve  verily  that  the  cljild  is  not  christened/  Again  he  says:  'Tribulation 
is  our  right  baptism,  and  is  signified  by  plunging  into  the  water.'  So  the  people 
were  gradually  robbed  of  the  only  symliol  which  gave  the  right  import  of  their  bap- 
tism, which  was  made  wliat  he  quiiintly  calls:  'A  turn-a^Jiin  lane  unto  them,  which 
tlicy  caimot  go  through,  nor  make  tliree  lines  iigrLc  together.  ,  ,  .  The  sentences  of 
the  Scripture  arc  n<ithing  Imt  very  riddles  unto  them,  at  the  whicli  tlicy  guess  as  tlie 
blind  man  doth  at  the  crow  '  and  expound  by  gncfc^t^,  a  hundred  doetoi-s  by  n  hundred 
ways/  In  hij?  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  he  says,  that  *The  plunging  into  the 
water  signitieth  that  we  die  and  are  buried  with  Christ,  and  the  pulling  out  again 
signifieth  that  we  rise  again  with  Christ  in  a  new  life.'  And  in  his  Pmlogue  to 
John's  L  Ep.,  he  adds  :  *  Now,  we  be  all  baptized  ;  hut,  alas  !  not  one,  from  the  high- 
est to  tlie  lowest,  ever  taught  the  ]u^ofession  or  meaning  thereof.  A  nth  therefore, 
we  reumin  all  Idiud  generally,  as  well  onr  great  rabbins,  for  all  their  high  learning 
which  they  seeui  to  have,  as  the  lay  pe(>ple.  Yea,  and  so  juucb  the  more  blind  ai-e 
our  great  clerks  (the  learned),  that  where  the  lay  people,  for  a  great  number  of  thein 
are  taught  not  1  dug  at  all,  they  he  all  wrong  taught,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  l>apti&m 
is  all  corrupt  unto  them  with  the  leaven  of  fah^e  glospcs,  ei'e  they  eonie  to  read  the 
Scripture ;  so  that  the  light  whieh  tliey  bring  with  them,  to  understand  the  Scripture 
withal,  is  utter  darkness,  and  as  contrary  unto  the  Scripture  as  the  devil  unto  Christ* 

It  was  witli  all  this  and  much  more  in  view  that  Watson,  Bishop  of  London, 
1558,  wrote:  *  Though  tlie  old  and  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church  hath  been  from 
the  beginning  to  dip  the  child  three  times,  etc.,  yet  that  is  not  of  such  necessity, 
but  that  he  is  hut  once  dipped  in  the  water,  it  is  sufficient^  yea,  and  in  time  of 
great  peril  and  necessity,  if  the  water  be  but  poured  on  his  head  it  will  suffice/ 
So  stem  was  the  resistance,  however,  to  this  innovation,  that  Middleton,  Bishop  ca 
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ling,'  tlie  foundation  of  clmrch-felluwBliip,  Nothing  could  be  more  far-fetched,  or 
even  impertinent,  than  such  an  api)eal.  Fortunately,  ho  throws  much  light  upon 
the  general  snlgert  two  Jem's  later,  1648,  in  his  'Gosi>L*14ihortie,  its  Extensions  and 
Limitations,'  from  which  the  following  passages  are  taken  ; 

Page  23-4 :  '  Saitli  Christ,  Baptize  all  nations,  that  is,  go  and  use  water  for 
their  washing,  fur  whatever  men  hud  in  the  word,  I  speak  not  of  now.  .  ,  .  If 
Christ  had  tied  ujen  to  go  into  Jordan,  as  in  that  country  it  was  s*3  hot,  they 
might  go  with  a  great  detd  of  comfort ;  but  if  Christ  Itad  made  baptism  such  an  or* 
dinaiiee  as  that  in  all  climates  and  countries  and  regions  they  nuist  go  over  head  and 
liars  in  a  river,  we  know  in  some  climates  it  would  liave  been  present  death.  As 
witli  us  in  this  climuto,  at  some  times  of  tlie  year  tt»  be  put  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  Thames,  it  would  be  death,  at  others  not.' 

It  is  refreshing  in  the  bitterness  of  the  seveuteeuth  century,  side  by  side  with 
Featley,  to  tind  a  man  who  had  the  candor  to  appiv'  his  own  logic  on  this  subject 
and  stand  by  it  to  its  legitimate  concUisions.     Thus,  on  tlie  Supper  he  says,  p.  24 : 

'The  Lord  took  bread  and  wine,  and  blessed,  and  broke  and  gave  them;  and 
the  drift  of  all  the  business  is  to  show^  the  breaking  of  his  lK>dy,  and  the  shedding  of 
his  blood,  ^ow%  he  hath  bound  ns  that  w^e  should  break  l»read  and  drink  wine,  that 
may  represent  the  thing ;  but  he  hath  not  bound  us  to  brrml  so  properly  called,  or 
to  wine  properly  so  called  ;  for  tliere  are  some  countries  that  have  neither  bread  nor 
wine,  but  only  roots  that  they  call  bread,  and  they  have  water  for  their  drink 
Now,  if  Christ  had  said  it  nmst  be  true  bread,  and  true  and  real  wine,  that  must 
do  the  deed,  these  people  could  never  have  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.' 

Like  Baxter,  he  was  very  nervous  about  the  health  of  the  English  nation,  and 
bad  little  love  for  cold  water  to  tliat  end,  but  he  never  charges  the  Baptists  with  be- 
ing the  autliors  of  a  new  style  of  homicide.  He  does  think,  however,  that  they  laid 
too  much  stress  on  dipping,  and  says  on  p,  26 : 

*  Of  dipping  over  liead  and  ears,  because  the  word  hapto  signities  over  head  and 
ears  sometimes,  and  because  the  preposition  em  signifies  to  go  into,  from  that  they 
bind  iiU  the  Batnin  all  the  wmid  m^er^  to  go  into  rivei^,  so  that  if  a  man  be  not 
dijfjM^d,  but  only  sprinkled,  beciiuse  of  the  preposition  ern^  that  makes  a  nullity  of 
the  Church,  that  it  is  no  church,  and  so,  consequently,  there  shall  be  no  church  at  all.' 

Still,  with  a  charity  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  he  cannot  bear  to  have  the  Bap- 
ttfitB  abused,  especially  in  nick-naming  them,  and  several  times  he  rebukes  this 
sharply,  as  on  page  40,  thus : 

*  I  see  the  devil  gets  nmch  advantage  by  nick-names,  by  calling  men  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Antinomians,  and  AmibaptisiH^  and  I  know  not  what.  Therefore,  I  be- 
seech you,  bcw^are  how  yon  use  those  names,  though  I  say  not  it  is  unkw^f  ul,  yet 
there  be  mistakes,  let  us  call  them  as  gently  as  we  can,  that  are  generally  among  us.* 

Here  is  no  'Gangriena'  nor  vulgar  slang,  but  a  Christian  scholar,  and  more. 
Christian  gentleman,  who  understands  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  knows  ho     - 
to  talk   about    decent  people   with  whom  he  differs  on    serious   questions, 
p.  100  he  says: 
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^  There  is  now  among  good  people  a  great  deal  of  strife  about  baptism  ;  as  for 
divers  things,  su  for  the  point  of  dippings  thoufjli  in  mme pliwes  in  Knyland  t/iei/  dip 
cUtoget/ier,  How  shall  we  end  tlie  controversy  with  tliose  godly  people,  as  many  of 
them  are.  Look  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  tliere  you  shall  tiiid  ttiat  bajjfo  (to  bap- 
tize), it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  iiiid  the  u^e  of  water  in  way  of  washing  for  a  spirit'- 
unl  end,  to  resemble  some  spiritual  tiling.  It  18  un  ordinance  of  God,  hut  whether 
dt|iping  or  sprinkling,  that  we  most  bring  the  party  to  a  river,  or  draw^  tlie  river  to 
hint,  or  use  water  at  liome,  wliethcr  he  most  l>e  in  head  and  foot,  or  he  under  the 
water,  or  the  water  onder  him,  it  is  nut  proved  that  (lud  hath  hud  down  an  absuhitc 
rule  for  it.  Xow,  what  shall  we  do  i  cunelnde  on  the  ahsolote  rule  that  God  hath 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  and  judge  of  the  rest  according  to  expediency.  .  .  .  Let  os 
judge  whether  sprinkling  or  dipping  l>c  more  fmjMjdient^  and  then  there  would  1^6 
no  strife.  For  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  this  place  that  if  he  were  persuaded  t!uit 
dipping  were  not  an  absolute  rule,  but  it  \v^f\i  to  be  judged  according  to  expediency, 
he  would  rather  luive  in  a  modest  way  the  use  of  water,  than  to  have  men  and  womeUj 
and  weak  ]>€nple,  it  may  be  in  the  winter  time,  over  head  and  ears  into  the  river; 
he  would  rather  make  use  of  water  in  a  more  civil  and  safe  and  less  dangerous  way.' 

He  neither  charges  upon  the  Baptists  that  their  practice  wiis  unscriptural,  new, 
nor  a  change  from  their  former  practice.  On  the  contrary,  he  asks:  *IIow  we  shall 
baptize,  whether  by  eprinkling  or  going  into  a  river,  because  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  did;'  as  to  the  English  practice  he  says:  ^In  some  places  in  England 
they  dip  altogether.  How  shall  w^e  end  the  controversy  wdtli  those  godly  people,  as 
unany  of  them  are.^  He  then  frankly  intimates  his  honest  opinion  that  the  contro- 
versy was  as  old  as  Christ's  command  to  baptize,  for  he  says,  on  p.  IG,  that  when 
Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  baptize  he  gave  the  conun^ind.  'And  there  was  an  end. 
They  n>ight  ask  a  hundred  rpiestions.  Shall  we  do  it  in  a  river  or  in  a  brook?  to 
young  or  to  old  ?  in  winter  or  in  summer  ?  .  .  .  But  Christ  lays  down  the  sum  of 
the  doctrine,  and  the  end  of  it,  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there  is  no  more  of  it/  The  only  new  thing  that  he  Ixints  at 
in  this  whole  question  of  dipping,  is  his  great  concern  for  the  life  of  the  dipped. 
For  centuries  those  opposed  to  them  had  been  devising  every  conceivable  method 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  by  tire  and  fagot,  as  in  England  and  Holland,  and  by  drown- 
ing outright,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Austria.    But  now,  one  tender-hearted  opponent 

.springs  up,  wdio  cannot  bear  the  thought  even  of  having  their  feet  wet.  Compassion 
was  a  new  thing  in  their  ease,  they  were  Bickly  and  '  weak,'  and  to  think  of  taking 
such  *  feeble  folk'  into  the  *T]iamea'  and  other  rivei-s  or  brooks  and  whetting  their 
*eara,'  and  that  in  winter  too,   wns  a  moving  thought  for  kind-hearted   "Walter 

fCradock,  Yet  as  the  Baptists  would  not  stop  this  old,  uncivil,  unsafe  and  *  dan- 
gerous way,'  he  says,  page  108 : 

*I  speak  not  that  yu\\  may  persecute  godly  people,  or  that  it  is  altogether 
I  unlawful  for  the  munts  to  meet  in  another  place,  ,  .  .  ()r  thus,  suppose  in  this 
country  or  in  a  colder  that  people  did  go  and  baptize  in  rivers,  whereas  this  is  not 
an  absolute  command.  But  only  the  using  of  water,  lay  down  thatj  and  by  that 
means  divers  subjects  dit\  and  lose  their  lives,  suppose  this  were  real,  herein  for 
auglit  I  know  the  magistrate  may  determine  a  course,  and  take  another  way,  because 
herein  is  prejudice  to  his  subjects.' 
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Tills  last  is  the  passage  referred  to  by  Baxter  in  his  '^  Plain  Scripture  Proof,' 
pp.  134-137,  in  evidence  that  dipphig  is  a  violation  of  the  Sixth  Conimandment,  and 
should  he  stopped  by  the  magistrate.     His  words  are  : 

*  As  Mr,  Cradock  sliovvs  in  his  hook  of  Goispel  Liberty,  the  magibtrate  ought  to 
restrain  it,  to  .save  the  lives  of  his  sul>jcct8.  Tlmt  thin  is  flat  murder,  and  no  better, 
being  ordinarily  and  generally  used,  is  undeniable  to  any  nnderstauding  man/ 

Certainly,  Oadoek's  words  will  bear  no  such  const  ruction  as  Baxter  put  upon 
them,  and  that  he  meant  no  such  thing  is  clear  not  only  from  the  words  theniselvea, 
but  from  the  kind  manner  in  wliicii  he  uniformly  treated  those  who  had  lieeo 
'dipped  over  head  and  eai's  in  the  river/  lie  saw  a  slight  tendency  to  suicide  in 
such  conduct,  and  he  thought  such  people  were  too  good  to  *die  and  lose  their 
lives,'  and  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary  *thc  magistrate  7nay  determine  a 
course,  and  take  another  w^ay.'  He  could  not  bear  him  to  lose  such  ^  subject^,'  he 
had  too  few  of  them  now,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  to  prevent  it,  for  he  says :  *  I 
speak  not,  that  you  may  persecute  godly  people,^  who  are  dipped  as  they  were 
altogotlier,  *  in  some  places  in  England.* 

The  reader  may  want  to  know  somewhat  more  of  this  open-hearted,  honest 
"Walter  Cradock,  who,  according  to  Baxter,  thought  Baptists  guilty  of  murder, 
Joshua  Thomas  states  that  he  was  a  Welsh  man  of  a  reputiible  family  in  Monmouth- 
sliire,  wdio,  when  a  student  at  Oxford,  visited  his  friends  in  Wales,  and  while  there 
heard  Mr.  Wroth,  the  rector  of  Lhmf aches,  preach,  and  was  converted.  The  next 
news  we  have  of  him  is  through  Archbishop  Laud,  in  lti34,  to  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Luridaff  had  reported  that  Walter  was  preaching  as  curate  in  St.  Mary's  in  Cardiff; 
but  that  *  being  a  bold,  ignorant  young  fellow,  he  had  suspended  him,  and  taken 
away  his  license.'  Then  Neal  tells  us  that  in  1^34—35  he  was  cited  to  London  and 
condemned  as  a  schismatic,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Establishment  and 
preached  all  through  Wales  w^th  great  power.  One  of  Laud's  most  serious  charges 
against  him  was  that  he  said  in  the  pulpit,  Hiiat  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  for  it 
he  sent  liis  Son  to  live  like  a  slave,  and  die  like  a  beast/  Brooks  tells  us,  tlmt  this 
earnest  Puritan  formed  an  Lidependcnt  Church  at  Llanfaches  in  1039,  and  Orme,  in 
his  Life  of  Baxter,  writes  that  about  1635,  Baxter  and  Cradock  became  acquainted  in 

Shrewsbury,  when  a  strong  affection  was  formed  between  them.     But  the  'Broad 

mead  Records'  inform  us  that  in  1(543  he  and  his  church  were  obli^^d  to  flv  fro 
Wales  to  Bristol  before  the  king's  army;  they  took  refuge  in  Bristol,  which   wa=^=^= 
held  by  the  *  Parliament's  army.'     Then  Cradock  was  glad  to  find  a  Iiorae  among^^^^^ 
those  who  had  been  dipped  head  over  ears  in  the  river  Frome,  and  as  they  had  tzr--^  0 
pastor  he  administered  tlie  Supper  to  them:  'First  at  y*  Dolphin,  in  y*  gre^a^^^ 
Roome,  then  afterwards  sometime  at  a  Baker's  house,  upon  James'  Back,  who  w^^ 
Member  of  y*  Church.'     Wlien    the  king's  army  captured   Bristol,   these  W^    «^lGb 
Independents  and  the  Bristol  Baptists  fled  together  to  London,  and  there    ^  \\'A 
commonly  meet  at  Greate  Allhallows  for  y*'  most  parte.     Only  those  prc^-^ 
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himself  that  number  of  times.  To  wash  does  not  necessarily  now  luuan  to  dip,  yet, 
as  the  leae  ie  contained  in  tlic  greater,  so  be  tbat  is  dipped  is  washed.  After  hig 
eeventh  dipping,  Naaman  was  'clean.'  So  Meyer,  on  Mark  vil,  4:  *  Except  tliey 
lomh  is  not  to  l»e  nndei-stood  of  washing  tlie  hands,  bnt  of  immersion,  which  the 
word  in  classic  Greek  and  in  the  New  Testament  everywhere  means ;  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  to  tikke  a  bath.'  Pkimptre,  on  the  same  passage,  says:  *The 
Greek  verb  (that  to  wash)  diffei's  from  tluit  in  the  previous  verse,  and  implies  the 
washing  or  immersion  (the  word  is  that  from  which  our  word  hapiize  comes  to  as)  of 
tlie  whole  body,  as  the  former  does  of  a  part.'  Beza,  on  the  same  text,  says  that 
*  ftaptizein  does  not  signify  to  wash^  except  by  consequence.  For  it  pro]>erly  means 
to  immerse/  Lightfoot  describes  unclean  persons  amongst  tlie  Jews  as  ^washed  in 
some  confluence  of  waters,  in  which  so  nmch  water  ought  to  be  as  may  serve  to 
wash  the  whole  body  at  one  dipping/  For  centuries  the  word  wash  was  not 
used  as  a  synonyni  for  baptiBm,  but  was  commonly  used  to  express  the  cleansing 
effect  of  baptism,  as  an  immersion.  Cyprian  says  of  clinics,  that  they  were  *  not 
washed  but  perfused  by  the  saving  water;'  evincing  that  in  his  judgment  j>er- 
fusion  was  not  to  be  accounted  its  w^ashing  in  the  same  sense  as  immei*8ion.** 

Pouring  and  sprinkling  having  taken  the  place  of  immersion  in  England,  bap- 
tism came  to  mean  another  thing  from  its  former  self;  the  words  wash  and  washing 
naturally  changed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  ordinance  and  to  the  theology  bj* 
whicli  it  was  interpreted.  Hence,  Baxter  speaks  of  babes  who  had  w^ater  poured 
upon  them,  and  so  were  washed.  In  keeping  with  the  change  of  the  ordinance^ 
P,  de  Witte  asks  :  *  Ought  we  not  again  to  bring  in  dipping  as  the  Muscovites  and 
others  did?'  and  answers:  'It  is  not  necessary,  because  washing  is  done  with 
sprinkling  as  well  as  by  dipping.'  Until  the  Puritan  divines  returned  from 
Geneva,  they  held  the  idea  that  tropical  washing  was  the  consequence  of  being 
overwhelmed,  just  as  wetting  is  the  consequence  of  immersion,  Wickliff  had  so 
used  the  word  in  translating  Mark  x,  3D:  'Ye  shall  be  washed  with  tlie  baptism  in 
which  I  am  baptized.'  And  it  is  specially  interesting  to  note  how  reluctantly  the 
English  people  received  the  new  sense  of  the  word  wash,  in  association  wltli  sprink- 
ling in  baptism,  Not  being  able  to  see  how  that  act  could  express  the  thought  of 
cleansing  without  the  full  dipping,  some  resorted  to  the  absurd  idea  that  rubbing 
the  water  in  would  supply  the  place  of  immersion,  in  efficiiclous  washing,  and  so 
we  have  several  accounts  of  the  adoption  of  this  practice,  P.  Barbour's  *  Discourse/ 
164S,  records  a  striking  example  of  this  absurdity.  He  pronounces  this  sage  opinion 
on  the  efficacy  of  '  rubbing,  p.  14 :  '  All  do  or  may  know  that  a  thing  dipped  in 
water  is  not,  therefore,  washed  or  made  clean,  neither  is  washing  always  intended 
in  the  dipping  of  a  thing  in  water.  Indeed,  washing  to  make  clean  is  by  the  w\v 
of  dipping  in  many  times,  that  by  putting  the  thing  into  water  and  rubbing  of  it  "^ 
the  like  it  might  be  cleansed,  which  I  conceive  it  was  the  way  of  their  washir^*    ^V 


those  times  and  countries  where  Baptists  first  began/ 
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1049  \  and  in  the  same  year  another  took  place  at  Bewdley,  between  Richard  Baxter 
and  Jbhn  Tonibes,  Similar  contests  occurred  between  Dr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr, 
Bakewell,  in  London,  1650;  Ih  Yangban,  J,  Craig  and  J.  Tombes,  at  Abergavenny, 
in  IB53;  and  Btill  another  at  Portsmouth,  in  1098,  between  Dr.  Russell  and  Samuel 
Chandler,  '  witli  his  majesty's  license*' 

At  the  very  time  of  these  public  disputations  the  Westminster  Assembly  met, 
by  order  of  Parliament,  and  was  in  se&sion  from  1643  to  1649,  and  itg  digcu6sions 
were  sorely  disturbed  on  this  qnet^tion  of  'dipping/  Yet,  aceording  to  Xcal,  there 
was  not  one  Baptist  in  tlnit  body*  Dr.  Lightfoot,*  one  of  its  lending  membei's,  kept 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  his  entry  for  August  7,  1644,  tells  us  of  *  a  great 
heat'  in  the  debate  of  that  day,  when  they  were  framing  the  'Directory'  for  bap- 
tism, as  to  whether  dipping  should  be  reserved  or  excluded,  or  whether  'it  was 
lawful  and  sufficient  to  besprinkle/  Coleman,  called  *  Rahbi  Coleman'  because  of 
his  great  Hebrew  learning,  contended  with  Lightfnot  that  fanvehhj  the  Hebrew 
word  for  dipping,  demanded  immersion  ^ovei-  head  ;*  and  Marshall,  a  famous  pulpit 
orator,  stood  Urmly  hy  him  in  the  debate,  both  contending  that  dipping  was  essen- 
tial ^in  the  iirst  institution/  Lightfoot  says  that  when  they  came  to  the  vote,  'So 
many  were  unwilling  to  have  dipping  excluded  tliat  the  vote  came  to  an  equality 
within  one,  for  the  one  side  was  twenty-four,  the  other  twenty-tive ;  the  twenty-four 
for  the  reserving  of  dipping,  and  the  twenty -five  against  iV  *  The  business  was  reeom- 
mitted,'  and  the  next  day,  after  another  warm  dispute,  it  was  voted  that  *)>ouring  or 
sprinkling  wiiter  on  the  face 'was  sufficient  and  most  expedient  Ilow  did  this 
Presbyterian  body,  without  a  Baptist  in  it,  come  to  such  "a  great  heat'  on  dipping 
if  it  were  a  novelty  and  an  innovation  amongst  them  in  England  ? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  also  that  S.  Fisher,  in  Ids  *  Anti-Rantism,'  complains  that 
at  Ashfoni  and  elsewhere   tlie  clergy  would  discuss  only  the  '  suhjeets,'  carefully 
avoiding  all  discussion  of  the  method  of  baptism,  a  thing  which  they  would   have 
been  slow  to  do  if  they  had  known  that  the  *  so-called'  new  baptism  or  immersion 
was,  as  such,  an  innovation  in   England.     This  they  were  careful  never  to  charge* 
Dr.  Funk,  Catholic  professor  at  Tiihingen,  dates  tlie  rise  of  sprinkling  and  its  fir&t 
prevalence  thus;  'Throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  in  decrees  of  synods,  immer- 
sion IS  referred  to  as  the  general  and  orderly  form  of  baptism/     Of  sprinkling  lie 
says:  iThe  first  sure  evidence  of  its  practice  is  met  with  at  the  Synod  of  Florence, 
when  the  Arelibishop  of  Epliesus  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Westeni 
Church  '  (1439).     When  it  was  introduced  iumiersion  long  resisted  it  ;is  a  new  tmty 
and  this  scholar  says  that   when  water  was  poured  upon   tlie  heail  rhe  re^t  of  t\   ^ 
body  was  still  imTuersed.     (hi   tlie  general  subject,  he  quotes  from  the  Syno^\ 
Passan,  1470 ;  of  Wurzhurg,  14S:^ :  of  Besaneon,  1571 ;  of  Aix,  1585 ;  and  Caeu^T      ^*f 

These  discussiims  had  pniduced  such  a  growing  distrust  in  the  pulilic  i^^^  ^14. 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  tis  early  as  1661,  that  for  the  first  time  \\  ^  ^U  0|j 
service  was  introduced  intu  the  Prayer-Book  for  the  public  baptism  (^^^j^    '^tin  ^f 

^*>rJ6D  of 
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Confegsions  of  Faith  are  stningely  in  eon flict  with  the  thought  that  lie  practiced 
aspersion  upon  himself  for  baptism.  Article  XIV  in  his  Latin  Confession  describes 
baptism  as  *  the  external  symbol  of  remission  of  isins,  of  death  and  resurrection,' 
Article  XXX  in  his  English  Confession  says:  'Tlie  whole  dealing  in  the  outward 
visible  baptisjn  of  water  setteth  before  the  eyes,  witnesseth  and  signifieth,  the 
Lord  Jesus  doth  inwardly  baptize  the  repentant,  faithful  man  in  the  laver  of  regen- 
eration and  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  waBhing  the  soul  from  all  pollution  and 
sin,  by  the  virtue  and  merit  of  \ih  bloodshed,'  The  confession  of  Iiiraself  and  friends, 
puhlifihed  after  his  deatli,  Article  XXXVIII,  siiys  :  '  That  all  men,  iu  truth  died,  are 
also  with  Chri&t  buried  by  baptism  into  death  (Rom.  vi,  4 ;  Col.  ii,  12),  holding  their 
Sabbath  in  the  grave  with  Christ/  And  Article  XL,  'That  those  who  have  been 
planted  with  Christ  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death  and  burial  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection/  These  utterances  savor  more  of  immersion  than 
affusion,  and  yet  they  were  probably  written  after  his  Se-Baptism,  so  that  its  form 
is  left  in  doubt,  with  the  probiibility  that  it  was  a  dipping, 

A  feeble  but  strained  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  none  of  the  English 
Baptists  practiced  immersion  prior  to  1€»41,  from  tlie  ducmnent  muutioned  by  Crosby 
in  173S,  of  which  he  remarks,  that  it  was  *  Sakl  to  be  written  by  Mr.  "William  Kiflin/ 
Although  this  manuscript  is  signed  by  fifty-three  persons,  it  is  evident  that  its  an- 
tlioi^hip  was  only  guessed   at  from   the   beginning,  it  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written  Ity  Kiffin.     The  chui'cli  referred  to  was  tliut  of  which  Messrs.  Jacoh  and 
I^ithrop  had  been  pastors,  but  the  fact  that  a  part  of  this  congregation  did  not  know 
that  the  immersion  of  believers  liad  liecn  practiced  in  England  cannot  i»c  accepted 
as  decisive  proof  that  all  the  Baptists  were  strangers  to  that  practice,  still  less  that 
it  had  never  been  known  in  England  before  104L     It  can  sc4ircely  be  supposed  that 
Leonard  Buslier  shouhl  have  written  in  lt>14  that  Christ  *  commanded*  those  who 
'willingly  and  gladly '  received  '  the  word  of  salvation  to  be  baptiised  in  the  water, 
that  is,  dipped  for  dead  in  the  water,'  and  that  lie  neglected  to  obey  that  eommanti 
himself.     He  calls  himself  Sa  citizen  of  LourloTi/  and  his  style  as  an  Euglish  writer. 
though  soniewluit  unpolished,  was  equal  to  tlic  average  of  his  times;  he  appeal's  to 
have  been  acquainted  ^vith  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  he  addressed  Tlie 
king  (Jiunes)  and  *tlie  High  Cnurt  i>f  Parliament'  as  a  man  wdio  had  the  right  to 
address  tliem  as  a  'citizen,'  and  with  a  full  knowledge  ifi  English  affairs.  He  sj>eate 
of  himself  and  his  brethren  as:  *  We  tliat  have  most  truth  are  most  persecuted*  and 
therefore  most  poor,*  and  his  work  bears  internal  evidence  that  at  some  tijne  he  Jia<k 
l>een  exiled  from  his  native  land  for  his  religion.     The  '  Address  to  the  PresbyterigL 
Reader/  which  forms  tlie  Introduction  of  his  Treatise,  is  signed  H.  B.,  supposed        ^\ 
lie  Henry  Burton,  and  it  says  of  Bush  er  that  he  was*  an   honest  and  godly  i\v         X*\ 
What  the  Treatise  itself  says  of  Robinson  and  the  Browuists,  with  these  circain'^r.^       '''^\ 
all  point  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  l^ptist  Church,  f'>i'iv/^\x 
London  hv  Helwys  in  1612-14.     liut,  in  anv  case,  the  fair  infei'ence  frorn  \    ^^ 
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baptism  wliicli  England  had  ever  known  till  that  time.  This  he  calU  ^  God  retttrn- 
hig  to  build  his  tabeniacle.^  Smyth  himself,  in  reply  to  Cliftuu,  ealk  the  baptism 
uf  the  Baptists  *  ne?^,'  but  in  what  sense  i  lie  tay^  ;  *  Tiiey  set  up  a  ntw or  apmtoUe 
haptuHm  lehich  Antirhri^t  h-ad  (merthrown,  .  .  .  When  all  Christ's  vigible  ordinances 
are  lost,  either  mtm  must  recover  them  again,  or  must  let  ihetji  alone/  The  word 
*aew'  was  customarily  applied  to  reform&  in  those  days.  Gov,  Bradford  calk 
Smyth's  church  at  Amstei'darn  a  *  new  communion^'  a  term  which  Bishop  Hall  ap- 
plied to  the  Bruwniat  churches,  l>ut  neither  of  them  meant  that  a  church  was  a  new 
device  in  tlie  eai'th.  The  Bishop  eomi>lain&  that  the  Separatists  ehissed  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  old  Church  of  Ri*me,  saying  :  '  The  want  of  noting  one  poor 
dit^tinction  breeds  all  this  confusion  uf  doctrine  and  separation  of  men*  For  there 
is  one  case  of  a  New  Church  to  be  called  from  heathenism  to  Christianity;  another, 
of  a  former  church  to  be  reformed  front  errors  to  more  sincere  Christianity.  .  .  . 
This  is  our  case.  We  did  not  make  a  New  Clnirch,  but  mended  an  old,  Vour 
Clifton  is  driven  to  this  old,  by  necessity  of  jirgument ;  otherwise  he  sees  there  is  no 
avuidingof  Anabaptism.  .  .  .  Neither  is  new  biiptism  lawful  (tliough  some  of  yo« 
Ijelike  of  old  %vere  in  hand  with  a  i*ebaptization ;  whicli,  not  then  speeding,  succeed- 
eth  now  to  your  shame),  nor  a  neWy  volunlary^  ami  particular  confession  of  faith  l^e- 
side^  that  in  baptism,  though  very  coniniendable,  will  ever  be  proved  simply  neces- 
sary to  the  being  of  a  churcli.'  * 

Even  Baxter  has  been   called  to   the  i^tand   for  the   pnrpose  of  saying  tirat  ux- 
Baptists  *  tJu   introduce  vk  n£W  mrt  oi  Christianity'  .  .  ,  and   *a  new  sort  of  bap- 
tism,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  never  knew  to  tljis  dav.  ...  As  if  thev  were 
raised  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  reform  the  baptism  and  Christianity  of  all  ages, 
and  were  not  only  wiser  tlian  the  universal  Church  from  Christ  till  now,  but  also  at 
last  nnist  make  the  Church   another   thing/     Wiien  Baxter  explains  Baxter,  what- 
ever else  he  may  mean,  he  does  not  mean  that  dipping  Wiis  a  new  device  either  in 
England  r»r  in  Christianity,     In  cleflning  baptism   he  writes:    'The  action   of  the 
minfj^ter  on  God's  part  is  to  wiish  the  l)ody  of  the  baptized  witli  the  water,  which* 
in  hot  countries^  was  by  dipping  them  over  hend,  and  taking  diem  up/  *    Again  :  *  I  * 
ie  commonly  confessed  l)y  us  to  the  Anabuptists,  as  our  commentators  declare,  tha^. 
in  the  Apostles'   time  the  baptized  were  dipped  over  head  in  the  water,  .  .  .  \\^ 

have  thought  it  lawful  to  dim^e  the  manner  of  dipping,  and  to  use  less  water  ^ " 

Nor  did  he  think  that   '  relmptism/  as  lie  calls  it,  was  a  *  new  sort  of  Cliristiair 
and  baptism,*  for  he  declared  that  '  If  any  person  disf^overed  a  minister  who  1^ 
tized  him  tn  be  no  minister'  he  might  be  baptized  again  ;  '  nor  would   I  aeeoar^ 
vtoralitj  twice  baptizing,  but  a  physical  repeating  uf  that  act  which  morally  is<^ 
one* '^     Neither  did  he  think  thai-  Baptist  dipping  had  made  ^  the  Church   an-^^ 
thing  *  in  such  sense  as  to  cut  them  off  from  Christian   fullowship.     He  says  ^ 
the  Anabaptists  themselves,  thongb  I  have  written  and  said  so  much  againa^^ 
as  I  found  that  most  of  them  were  persons  of  zeal  iu  religion,  so  many  of  th^^ 
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And  the  same  tone  ib  maintained  by  '  R.  W."  in  liie  Declaration  against  Ana- 
baptists in  answer  to  Cornwall ;  he  sajg,  London,  lt'44,  p,  1  : 

*  You  arji^ue  thus,  **  That  which  God  Iiatli  joincMl  totrether,  no  man  oujsrht  to 
eeparatt',  (lint  faith  and  baptism,  or  more  properlj  dipping,)  God  bath  joined 
together;  therefore,  faith  ancl  baptism  (or  dipping  aa  the  original  renders  it)  no  man 
ought  to  geparat^/ ' ' 

The  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  the  dipping  of  the  Baptists  which  shocked  their 
opponents  so  much  as  Smyth's  act  with  some  of  its  conseqnences.  The  Anti- 
Baptists  possessed  a  certain  church  and  ministerial  succession,  and  under  this  idea 
they  regarded  his  coui*se  as  profanity.  They  considered  Baptists  as  mere  inter- 
lopers, having  no  right  to  administer  the  ordinances  in  any  way,  as  they  had 
renounced  that  succession.  The  Baptists  were  regarded  as  '  upstarts,'  and  their 
^new  dipping,'  looked  at  in  any  light,  \Km  but  an  innovation.  Backus  caught 
this  distinction  with  great  clearness,  and  says :  '  Being  hardly  accused  with  the 
want  of  valid  admmistrators^  moved  seven  Baptist  churches,  who  met  in  London 
in  1043  to  declare  it  as  their  faitli  that  by  f 'lirist's  communion  ^vi^^rs  disciple  who 
had  a  gift  to  preach  the  Gospel  had  a  right  to  admitiieter  baptism,  even  l>efore 
he  was  ordained  in  any  Church;'  much  less  that  he  should  be  required  first  to  prove 
his  regular  descent  l»y  succession  from  the  Apostles.  (Backus,  ii,  p.  4-)  Whoever 
the  Baptists  immersed  had,  in  the  opinirm  of  their  foes,  been  baptised  as  f>abes,  and 
t^o  their  nfter-dijtping  was  new  and  unauthtjrized,  espeeiully  when  liad  in  nnconse- 
crated  places,  as  rivers  and  streams;  such  as  Old  Ford  Kiver,  near  Bromley,  in 
Middles^cx,  which  Wilson,  in  his  '  Dissenting  Churclies,'  gays  *  was  much  frequented' 
for  this  purpose.  Nay,  their  foes  even  pi*»ifesKed  tliemselves  shockcil  vvith  the 
bodily  exertion  of  such  immersions.  John  Goodwin,  in  semi-comic  style,  says  c*f 
'the  Baptist  who  dippeth'  that  he  Miad  need  be  a  man  of  stout  Umbs,  and  of  « 
very  able  and  active  body ;  otherwise  the  pei^on  to  be  baptized,  especially  if  in  iin^ 
degree  cnr]iulent  or  unwieldly,  runs  a  great  hazard  of  meeting  with  Christ's  lai 
liaptism  instead  of  his  formor.' 

Baxter  aflfected  to  be  sho*.*ked,  for  it  wiis  reported   to  him  that  they  baptiz. 
ill  tlie  rivers,  naked.     Featley  and  othci*s  report  the  same,  but  none  of  them  j^*^ 
tended  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  tliest^  reported  indecencies.     On  the  cont 
Baxter  adds:  ** I  must  confess  I  did  not  see  the  persons  baptized  naked,  nor r 
take  it  to   be  lawful  to   defame    any  upon    doubtful    reports/  words  wliich  in 
honest  doubt.     But    Richardson    resented  this  imputation,  saying:  *  We  ahhc 
and  deny  that  any  of  us  ever  did  so;^  then  he  challenged  Featley  'to  pre: 
against  us  if  be  can/     This  the  Doctor  was  careful  never  to  attempt.     Uag, 
dares  that  he  had   baptized  and   been  at  tlic    liaptizing  of  *many  liundred 
thousands,  and  never  saw  any  baptized  naked  in  his  life,  neither  is  it  a]Io 
approved  of  amongst  any  that  I  know  of/     Baxter  lived   near  Tombes,  \ 
Baptist  disputtmt,  and  yet  followed  *  conn  non  fame'  in  this  matter,  insf^ 
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qniriiig  of  him,  thus  allowiog  anouynions  slanderei's  to  fill  his  ears.  He  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  comranne  with  the  Baptists,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  taken 

H  one  step  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  charge  against  his  dear  brethren.  Eren  had  he 
fonnd  the  charge  true,  he  should  not  have  been  too  ranch  shocked  that  they  copied 
the  fanaticisms  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  so  much  revered :  Chryso&toni,  Augnstine 

^  and  Cjril,  who  stickled  zealously  for  nude  baptism.  Besides,  in  Englaud  t!ie  children 
were  baptized  without  clothing  at  that  time.  Dr.  Wall  says  that  *  the  wealthy  people 
began  to  object  to  the  stripping  of  their  children  naked,  and  the  affrighted  screams 
with  which  they  received  immersion/  Bacon  contirms  this,  saying  that  '  hoocBty 
and  shamefucedness  forbiddeth  to  uncover  the  body,  and  also  the  (weak)  state  of 

I  infants,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  away  with  dipping.'  Wall  coolly  adds  that  the 
Baptis^ts  need  not  to  have  nuide  so  great  an  outcry  against  Baxter's  charge  of  inde- 
cency,  for  that  the  primitive  Christians  baptized  in  entire  undress.  And  fur  the  same 
reason  Baxter  need  not  to  have  cried  out  against  the  Baptists,  even  if  he  could  have 
proved  that  they  followed  this  bad  example  of  tlie  primitive  Christians;  whieh, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  avoided  with  all  carefulness.  Their  confession  of 
1643  evinced  their  modesty,  by  requiring  'convenient  garments,  both  upon  the 
i  administrator  and  subject,  with  all  pn:»priety,  wlieo  they  immersed.^ 
B  This  chapter  can  scarcely  be  closed  better  than  by  showing  that  the  6o-c4illed 

*  Anabaptists '  of  the  realm  had  long  practiced  accortling  to  these  views.  There 
are  traditions  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Enr^land  from  the  fouiteenth  century, 
but  they  are  not  well  sustained  by  liistorical  records*  Collier  speaks  of  many 
infants  who  were  left  nn baptized  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Robinson 
says  that  there  was  a  Baptist  church  at  Chesterton  in  1459 ;  and  others  mention 

I  ^heretics'  all  over  England^  who  refused  baptism  for  infants  in  various  reigns 
down  to  Henry  VIII.  The  law  of  the  land  demanded  the  baptism  of  all,  but  as 
we  have  no  reliable  records  of  Baptist  churches  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  these  ob- 
jectors wei*e  either  English  Lollards  or  foreigners  driven  from  the  Continent.  We 
*Io  uot  find  rhe  name  '  Anabaptist'  applied  to  English  Mieretics'  until  the  reigu  of 
Henry,  irj09,  nearly  a  century  after  all  trace  of  tlie  Lollards  is  lost,  their  chief 
X^Hq  then  being  the  Lollard's  Tower,  that  of  St.  Gregory's  Church,  contiguous  to 
pt^  f^auFs  Cathedral,  which  had  been  used  as  their  prison*  Fox  records  that  in 
Jf-^-^S,  according  to  the  registers  of  London,  nineteen  ^Anabaptists'  were  put  to 
/Se^^tl  1  in  vari^nis  parts  of  the  realm,  and  that  fourteen  Hollanders  were  burnt  in 
fc^-^«"'a&  in  Eughind.  A  'Ilistory  of  the  *' Anabaptists ''  of  High  and  Low  Ciermany* 
wi^  written  in   1642,  and  is  now   amongst    the   *  King's  Pamphlets.*     Its  bitter 

tM^m.^^zz:tr  writes  (p.  55):  'All  these  are  scions  of  that  flock  of  Anabaptism  that  was 
^^*  -^^^  J>laBted  out  of  Ilolland   in  the  year  1535,  when  two  ship^  laden   with  Ana- 
*-  ^*^  «ts  fled  into  England;  .  .  .  hero  it  seemcth  they  have  remained  ever  since ' 
-^^-  "^^y^    Barclay  al^o  reports  that  in  153B  *  Anabaptist '  societies  in  England  sent  a 
a.t,ion   to  a  great  gathering  of   their   brethren  in  Westphalia.  ^    It  appears, 
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therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  English  Baptists,  as  a  distinct  sect,  is  to  be  found 
amorigjst  tlie  Baptist  r<*fiigties  who  were  driven  froiu  the  Netlierlaods. 

The  Lollards  l»nd  prepared  the  way  for  the  rupid  spreacl  of  the  principles  of 
tlie^e  Duteli  Cliristiuns,  and  since  1535  Baptist  witnesses  for  tlie  tnith  have  stood 
liniily  on  British  soil,  either  as  individuals  or  as  organized  ehnrdies.  By  1536  their 
doctrines  had  so  spread  amongst  English  folk  that  a  Church  Convocation  de- 
nounced them  by  name,  requiring  the  people  to  repudiate  their  principles  and 
practices,  *as  detestable  heresies  and  utterly  to  be  condemned/  Dn  WalK  in 
recording  this  proceeding,  says:  *8ome  people  in  England  began  to  speak  vary 
irreverently  and  mockingly  about  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  then  in  use;* 
and  he  gives  a  catalogiie  of  *  profane  sayings  that  tiegan  to  be  handed  about  araong 
some  people/  afi  follows;  *  That  it  is  us  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water 
at  home,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way,  as  in  a  stone  font  in  a  church.'  Custom  then 
immersed  the  child  in  the  consecrated  *  font/  nut  in  unhallowed  streams.  Another 
*  profane  saying'  was;  *  That  the  hiillowed  oil  is  no  better  than  the  Bishop  of 
Rome's  grease  or  butter.'  Again :  '  That  the  holy-water  is  more  savory  to  make 
sance  with  than  the  other  (water),  because  it  is  mixed  with  salt ;  whicli  is  also  a 
very  good  medicine  for  a  horse  with  a  galled  back;  yea,  if  there  be  put  an  onioti 
thci*eto,  it  is  a  good  sance  for  a  giblet  of  mutton.'  Tliis  kind-hearted  divine 
resented  such  un reverential  reHections  of  tlie  English  Anti-pedobaptists,  and  so 
did  the  king  and  Convocation.  Still  the  good  doctor  thought  that  this  thmw  no 
dishonor  on  infant  baptism,  but  Henry  and  the  Convocation  saw  disdain  far  the 
tiling  itself,  in  contempt  for  the  ceremonies  which  attended  it,  and  proceeded  to 
read  the  nation  a  lecture,  in  six  particulars.  They  declared  baptism  necessary  to 
eternal  life,  that  it  belongs  to  infants,  and  makes  them  sons  of  God;  that,  being 
born  in  original  sin,  they  cannot  Ik?  savud  but  by  the  grace  of  baptism,  etc.  Then 
they  discover  the  real  animus  of  their  action  with  their  alarm  for  the  mischief  on 
the  subject  which  the  Baptists  had  already  wruught  in  the  puldic  mind.  They  say 
to  all  Englishmen  Mhat  they  ought  to  refute  and  take  all  the  Anabaptists'  and  Pe* 
lagians'  opinions  in  this  behalf  for  detestable  heresies.'  Then  Wall  cites  Fuller  out 
of  Stow  to  prove  that  in  1538  six  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  punished  in  London* 
'  four  bearing  fagots  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  two  being  bnrnt  in  Smithtield.'  Again 
quoting  from  Fnllor,  he  writes:  '  This  year  the  name  of  tliis  sect  first  appears  i\%i 
our  English  clironicles,'  and  from  Fox,  that  ten  Dutch  'Anabaptists*  were  put  t  ^ 
death  in  England  in  1535,  a  year  before  these  utterances  of  Convocation.  T1 
sixth  article  condemns  this  heresy  in  *  othsr  Tnen^  who  were  nut  of  these  prescril* 
bodies,  alluding  to  t!ie  English  Baptist  infection;  for  the  lower  house  complain 
to  the  upper,  in  its  '  catalogue  of  some  errors  that  began  to  be  handed  about  ami 
some  people,-  and  which  the  united  body  sharply  rebnke<i.  The  king  pubiisli* 
proclaniation,  1538,  condemning  all  Baptist  books;  an  Act  of  Grace  wa^i  p^ 
the  sanje  year  frotn  the  benefits  of  whicli   the   Bf^ptists  were  excepted,  ao« 
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opinions  were  no  bar  to  public  confidence.  But  Ridley  had  a  mania  for  infant 
baptism,  and  in  1553  ordered  that  all  the  children  in  his  diocese  '  be  christened  by 
the  priest ;' and  in  his  'Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper'  we  find  him  talking 
such  superstition  as  this :  '  The  bread  indeed,  sacramentally,  is  changed  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  water  in  baptism  is  sacramentally  changed  into  the  fountain 
of  regeneration,  and  yet  the  material  substance  thereof  remaineth  all  one,  as  was 
before.'  A  congregation  of  Baptists  was  found  in  London  in  1575,  twenty-seven 
of  whom  were  imprisoned,  and  two  burnt  in  Smithfield;  and  the  sect  can  be 
traced  by  their  blood  all  through  the  century,  aided  by  the  light  of  Burnet,  Fuller 
and  Fox. 

Tradition  connects  the  name  of  Anne  Askew  with  the  Baptists.  She  was  a 
thorough  Protestant,  a  firm  friend  of  Joan  Boucher,  and  a  helper  to  her  in  circu- 
lating the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  privately  in  the  palace.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew,  was  thoroughly  educated,  being  as 
delicate  and  gentle  a  spirit  as  ever  ascended  from  Smithfield  to  paradise.  She  was 
intimate  with  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  ahd  so  fell  a  victim  to  Bishop  Gardiner's  craft, 
he  expecting  to  attaint  her  majesty  of  heresy  through  Anne,  who  was  but  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  Much  of  her  time,  day  and  night,  was  spent  in  prayer ; 
she  reveled  in  the  freshness  of  the  Gospel,  and  her  frank,  meek,  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity won  the  queen's  heart.  She  was  arrested  and  tlirown  into  the  Tower  on 
the  charge  that  she  rejected  the  mass.  There  she  was  put  to  the  rack,  but  her 
clear  and  calm  mind  would  neither  criminate  herself  nor  Catharine.  Hence,  when 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  Chancellor  Wriothesley  saw  that  their  policy  was  to  be 
thwarted,  the  chancellor  demanded  that  Sir  Anthony  Knevett  should  torment  her 
further.  This  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  refused,  when  Wriothesley  threw  off 
his  gown,  and  drew  the  rack  so  severely  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  to  pieces. 
She  endured  this  with  such  firm  trust  in  God  and  such  lofty  courage  that  she 
seems  like  an  angel  of  light  amongst  her  tormentors.  She  had  various  hearings,  in 
which  her  harmless  wit  overpowered  her  foes.     The  lord  mayor  demanded  of  her : 

*  Sayest  thou  that  the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ  ? '  She  answered  : 
*•  I  say  so,  my  lord ;  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man,  but  that  man  can  make 
God  I  have  never  yet  read.'  Qu.  '  What  if  a  mouse  eat  of  the  bread  af t<3r  the 
consecration  ?     What  shall   become  of   the  mouse,   thou  foolish   woman  ? '     Ans, 

*  What  shall  become  of  her  say  you,  my  lord  ? '  He  replied:  ^I  say  that  that  mouse 
is  damned ! '  She  artlessly  rejoined,  to  his  lordship's  chagrin :  '  Alack,  poor 
mouse ! '  When  condemned  to  be  burnt,  her  torture  forbade  her  to  walk  to  the 
stake,  and  she  was  carried  in  a  chair.  There  a  written  pardon  was  offered  to  her 
from  the  king  if  she  would  recant.  She  calmly  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  fell  in 
the  flames  a  sacrifice  to  Jesus,  1546,  before  she  was  five  and  twenty.  Shaxton, 
the  apostate,  preached  at  her  burning,  and  a  disgusting  scene  followed.  The  chan- 
cellor, the  Duke   of  Norfolk,  the    Earl  of  Bedford,  the  lord   mayor,  and  other 
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dignitaries  feasted  their  eyes  on  her  and  the  three  who  perished  with  her,  seated 
on  a  bencli  under  the  shadow  of  St,  Bartholomcw'g  chnrch.  A  ratnor  spread  tiiat 
benevolent  hands  liad  put  giin-powder  about  the  martyrs  to  shorten  their  misery. 
These  cravens  were  tilled  witli  terror  for  tlieir  own  safety,  lest  the  powder  should 
cast  the  fagots  where  they  sat.  They  could  gloat  upon  the  heroine,  whose  love  f<ir 
Christ  was  redneing  her  to  ashes,  but  sat  trembling  lest  the  brands  should  touch 
them.  Jesus,  rising  from  his  throne,  welcomed  her  to  a  security  which  these 
selfish  cowards  could  never  disturb  again. 

Four  years  afterwards,  under  Edward  A'^L,  we  have  the  fearful  martyrdom  of 
JoAi?  Boucher,  of  Kent,  probably  of  Eytlmrne,  near  Canterbury,  where  there  was  a 
Baptist  assembly.     She  was  a  lady  of  note,  possessing  large  wealth,  and  was  well 
known  at  the  palace  in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Edward,     With  her- friend  Anne 
Askew  she  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  circulation  of  Tyndale's  translation,  which 
had  been  printed  at  Cologne,  1534.     Strype  says  that  she  carried  copies  of  this 
prohibited  book  under  her  clothing  on  her  visits  to  the  courl ;  and  v^ry  likely  to 
the  prisons  also,  which  she  often  visited,  using  her  wealth  to  relieve  those  who 
suffered  for  Jesus'  sake.     She  was  charged  with  various  heresies,  and  was  arrested, 
May,  1549.     Amongst  other  things,  she  denied  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  siidess  by 
nature,  insisting  that  like  other  women  she  needed  to  rejoice  'in  God  her  Saviour,* 
as  she  herself  said.     Joan  neither  denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  nor  that  he 
was  Mary's  son.     But  she  IjeUl,  with  many  others  of  her  day,  that  ho  became  man 
of  her  *  faith,'  not  of  her  flesh,  lest  he  should  inlierit  her  sinful  taint;  yet,  she 
believed  in  Christ's  miraculous  incarnation,  and  in  him  as  'that  holy  thing ^  born 
of  Mary.     Her  idea  was  a  mere  speculation,  or,  as  Vaughn  expresses  it,  *a  subtle 
fancy/  not  in  itself  half  so  weak  as  the  notion  of  Mary's  own  immaculate  con- 
ception, manufactured  to  meet  the  conclusion  which  Joan  wished  to  avoid,  namely, 
the  peccability  of  Clirist's  humanity.     On  this  frivolous  quiddity  was  this  noble 
woman  kept  a  year  and  a  half  under  the  hair-splitting  batteries  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Whitehead,  Hutcliinsou,  Cecil,  Lord  Chancellor  Riehe,  aud  others  of  the  Protestant 
Inquisition  ;  more  is  the  pity  tliat  they  had  no  better  business.     She  was  examined 
and  cniss-exarained,  entreated  and  threatened,  all  to  no  purpose.     Neal,  Curnet  and 
Philpot  have  affected  to  treat  her  as  'weak,'  'vain'  and  'fanatic;   charges  which 
Irlieir  manliness  had  better  have  applied  to  her  learned  tormentor's;  for  her  recorded 
ejjtauiinati'ms  show  more  of  the&e  infirujities  in  them  than  in  her.     They  did  not 
^vince  one  thorougldy  annable  trait  in  the  whole  transaction,  wbile  she  displayed  an 
nc?ateand  powerful  mind,  moved  by  a  warm  and  impulsive  heart. 

True,  she  rejected  their  notion  of  Mary's  siulessucss  aud  demanded  Scripture 
fgyr  tlieir  teaching,  while  they  had  none  to  give ;  then,  she  gave  none  for  lier  own 
Fpecr  Illations,  and  that  was  about  all  of  consequence  between  tlicm,  on  this  issue, 
TliG^  wiiole  farce  was  a  small  and  mean  business  for  men  of  their  cast  aud  cloth,  and 
f  slae   were  an  emptv-headed  woman,  as  they  pretended,  tliey  honored  theuiselvea 
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but  little  in  spending  eighteen  months  of  their  time  and  labor  on  her  figment,  for 
she  well  held  her  own  with  the  whole  learned  and  malignant  crowd  of  them.  Lord 
Riche  says,  that  he  kept  her  at  his  own  house  for  '  a  fortnight,'  and  had  Cranmer 
and  Kidley  visit  and  reason  with  her  daily.  Kidley  bent  all  his  eloquence  upon  her 
mind,  but  could  not  shake  her  convictions.  Her  judges  called  her  every  thing  but 
the  lady  which  her  parentage,  position  and  character  demanded,  and  they  felt 
terribly  grieved  when  her  insulted  patience  told  them  the  plain  truth,  in  more 
polite  language  than  their  own.  '  Marry,'  said  she,  '  it  is  a  goodly  matter  to  con- 
sider your  ignorance.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  you  burned  Anne  Askew  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  yet  you  came  yourselves  soon  after  to  believe  and  profess  the  same 
doctrine  for  which  you  burned  her.  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  bum  rtie  for  a 
piece  of  flesh,  and  in  the  end  you  will  come  to  believe  this  also.'  Did  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Nicholas  Ridley  remember  her  true  words  in  the  flames,  and  did  they 
help  to  light  them  through  the  fire?  Fox  tried  hard  to  save  her,  and  to  induce 
John  Rogers  to  help  him.  Rogers  refused,  thought  that  she  ought  to  be  burnt,  and 
spoke  lightly  of  death  by  burning,  but  then  he  did  not  dream  of  being  chained  to  the 
stake  himself.  Fox,  pitying  her,  seized  the  hand  of  his  friend  Rogers  and  replied: 
'Well,  it  may  so  happen  that  you  youi'self  will  have  your  hands  full  of  this  mild 
burning.'  Whether  he  had  or  not,  his  poor  wife  proved  the  force  of  Fox's  pro- 
phetic apprehension  when  she  stood  with  her  eight  children  and  saw  her  husband 
consumed  to  ashes,  five  years  later. 

Joan  Boucher  suffered  amongst  the  fagots.  May  2,  1550,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  all  concerned.  Common  decency  might  have  spared  her  the  mockery  of  having 
Bishop  Scorey  preach  to  her  while  at  the  stake  and  vilify  her  there,  under  pretense 
of  pious  exhortation.  Yet,  possibly,  her  last  act  did  him  a  service  which  he  much 
needed,  and  which  had  never  been  done  to  him  before.  Her  sermon  to  him  is 
immortal,  while  his  to  her  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Listening  to  him  just  as 
her  soul  ascended  to  heaven  in  the  flame,  she  said  in  reply :  '  You  lie  like  a  rogue. 
Go  read  the  Scriptures  ! '  Much  needless  ink  has  been  shed  on  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Edward  stained  her  death-warrant  with  tears  when  he  signed  it,  because  Cran- 
mer clamored  for  her  life.  But  Hallam  long  since  said  that  this  royal  tear-scene 
should  be  dropped  from  history,  though  detailed  by  Burnet.  And  the  young 
Tudor  well  sustains  Hallam  from  his  private  journal,  which  is  any  thing  but 
tearful.  With  his  own  hand  he  wrote :  '  Joan  Boucher,  otherwise  called  Joan  of 
Kent,  was  burnt  for  holding  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
being  condemned  the  year  previous,  but  kept  in  hope  of  conversion  ;  and  the  30t 
of  April  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  to  persuade  her,  bii 
she  withstood  them  and  reviled  the  preacher  that  preached  at  her  death.'  So  ram 
for  his  Journal,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  Edward  signed  her  death-warrant  at  al 
Tin's  was  seldom  done  by  the  monarch,  and  in  her  case  it  was  issued  by  the  Conni 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.     On  the  authority  of  Bruce,  editor  of  the  works  of  Ha 
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until  tlier  were  driven  in  all  directions,  some  being  put  to  death;  but  the  large  part 
of  them  fled  to  llullaiid*  where  at  this  time  they  enjoyed  more  toleration.  Dr. 
Some,  however^  an  Englislj  clergyman  of  note  in  his  day,  informs  us  that  they  had 
eeveral  secret  'conventteles'  in  London,  sind  that  several  of  their  minister©  had  been 
educated  at  the  universities.  In  1580,  he  wrote  a  treatise,  attacking  them  and  tlieir 
failh.  Hie  charges  against  the  Baptists  were  :  That  they  in&ifitcd  on  maintaining  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people;  that  the  civil 
power  has  no  risrht  to  make  and  impose  ecclesiastical  laws;  tliat  tl)e  people  have  the 
right  to  ch wise  their  own  pastore;  that  tlie  High  Comtnission  Court  was  an  anti- 
Ciiriatiati  nsorpation  ;  tliat  those  who  are  qualified  to  preach  onglit  not  to  be  hin- 
dered by  the  civil  power;  that  though  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  rule  and  foundation  of 
petition,  it  k  not  to  be  used  as  a  form,  for  no  form  of  prayer  should  be  Ijonnd  on 
tlie  Ohurcli;  that  the  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  invalid ;  that  a  Gospel  con- 
etitution  and  diacipliiie  are  essential  to  a  true  Church;  and  that  the  womhip  of  God 
in  the  Church  of  England  is,  in  many  things,  defective.  For  these  views  they  were 
accounted  *  heretics/  and  suffered  so  severely  that  from  1590  to  1030  we  find  bnt 
slight  trace  of  Oaptista  in  Erjgland. 

About  1579  Ai"chbishop  Sandys  declared  both  of  the  Brownist^  and  Baptists: 
*  It  18  the  property  of  f  roward  sectaries,  whose  inventions  cannot  abide  the  light,  to 
make  ohscure  conventicles,'  and  lie  would  compel  them  to  attend  the  Established 
Church,  lie  was  the  more  di&turbed  because  t-o  many  ^heretical'  exiles  from  Hol- 
latid  had  sought  refuge  in  England,  for  it  is  said  that  in  1571  there  were  nearly 
4,000  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  in  Norwich  alone,  many  of  them  Dutch  Baptist*, 
from  whom  Weingarten  thinks  that  Brown  borrowed  his  best  ideas  of  a  Gospel 
Church.  Rrihert  Brown,  clmplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Ro!>ert  Harrison,  the 
master  of  a  grammar  seliooh  were  Puritans,  and  went  to  Norwich  in  3580.  There 
they  mingled  with  these  exiles,  and  formed  an  independent  Church,  but  the  bishops 
had  no  rest  till  Brown  was  banished.  He,  with  Harrison  and  about  fifty  others,  in 
1581,  fled  to  Middlcburg,  in  Zealand,  and  formed  a  Church,  which  became  extinct 
because  of  divisions,  and  Brown  returned  to  tiie  Church  of  England.  Elizabeth 
was  especially  set  against  the  SeparatistSj  and  in  1593,  Francis  Johnson,  pastor  of 
their  Church  in  London,  with  some  of  his  flock,  escaped  to  Amsterdam.  On  the 
accession  of  James  L,  1603,  the  four  sects  of  England  were,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Cliurch  of  Euglmid,  divided  into  the  Puritans,  who  conformed  in  some  things, 
and  others  who  conformed  in  all,  the  Brownit^ts,  afterwards  known  as  Separatists  and 
Independents,  and  a  few  Baptists,  who  were  disowned  of  all.  The  Gospel  seed 
sown  by  Brown  in  his  own  country  took  root,  and  notwithstanding  his  return  to 
the  English  Churcli,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  in  1592,  that  there  were  20,000 
Browuists  in  England.  John  Robinson,  a  firmer  and  mote  steady  mind,  went  to 
Norwich,  then  to  Scrooby,  1600-1004,  cast  the  Brownists  in  a  healthier  mold,  and 
they  became  known  as  Independents. 


CHAPTER   IIL 


BRIxrSH   BAPTISTS-JOHN    SMYTH— COMMON  WEALTH. 


REV.  JOHN  SMYTH,  educated  at  CVunbridge,  became  vicar  of  Gain&boroiigl!, 
Liiicoltisliire,  and  a  detenuiiied  fue  of  tlie  Stjpiiriitists,  After  exarnmiug 
their  sentlineiiU  for  *  nine  motiths/  however,  lie  renounced  episcopacy  as  uascript- 
nral  and  waa  cat^t  into  the  Miirsluilsea  Prisuii,  Southwark,  but  being  liberated,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Separatist  Church  at  Gaiu^borongh  in  ltJ02,  William  Brew- 
flter  wag  a  Separatist  at  Gainsborough^  but  removed  to  Hcrooby  near  Bawtry,  where 
Clifton  became  pastor,  with  Robin&on  as  assiBtant.  Butii  these  little  flocks,  how- 
ever, were  driven  from  their  hotiies,  Sniytli  fleeing  to  Amsterdatn,  probably  in  1GU6, 
wliere  he  joined  Johnson.  Clifton  and  Robinson  fcillowed  in  1008,  settling  flrst  at 
Amt^terdam,  then  at  Leyden.  In  1020  a  portion  of  the  Cliurch  at  Leyden  niigmted 
to  Plymouth,  New  Enf^land,  with  Brewster  as  elder,  and  formed  the  first  Congre- 
gational Churcli  in  America,  On  arriving  in  Amsterdam,  Smyth  at  first  united 
with  the  *  ancient'  English  Separatist  Clmrclj  there,  in  charge  of  Johnson,  with 
Ainsworth  as  teacher  At  that  time  the  Separatists  of  Amsterdam  were  in  warm 
controversy  on  tiie  true  nature  of  a  visible  Ctiureh.  Smyth  published  a  work  on  the 
fallen  Churchj  entitled  ^  The  Character  of  the  Beast,'  and  a  tnictate  of  seventy-one 
pages,  againht  infant  baptism  and  in  favur  of  believer's  baptism.  For  this  be  was 
disfcllowshiped  by  the  flmt  Church,  his  former  friends  charging  liim  with  open  war 
against  God's  covenant,  and  the  murder  of  the  souls  of  babes  and  sucklings,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  visible  seal  of  salvatifvn. 

This  led  Smyth,  Hchvys,  Morton  and  thirty-six  otiiers  to  form  a  new  Cluirch 
which  should  practice  believer's  baptism  and  reje<!t  infant  baptism.  Finding 
thcmselveg  nnhaptized,  they  w^ere  in  a  strait.  They  were  on  good  terms  w^ith 
tlie  Dutch  Baptists^  but  would  not  receive  their  baptisni,  k*8t  this  should  recognize 
them  as  a  true  Churcli;  for  they  believed  tliat  tlie  true  Churches  of  Christ  had 
perished.  Besides,  Smyth  did  not  believe  with  them  in  the  unlawfulness  of  a 
Christian  to  serve  as  a  magistrate,  nor  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  dis- 
tinctive points  of  Calvinism,  he  being  ati  Arminian,  which  points  he  considered 
vital.  He  l>elieved  that  the  Apostolical  Church  model  was  lost,  and  determined  on 
Its  recovery.  He  re !  ion  need  the  flgnieot  of  a  histoncal,  apostolic  succession ,  insist- 
ing that  where  two  or  three  organize  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  form  as  true  a  Cliurch  of  Christ  as  that  of  Jerusalem,  tliough  they 
stand  alone  in  the  earth*     With  the  design  of  restoring  this  pattern,  he  baptized 
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himself  on  liis  ftiitli  in  Christ  in  lOOB,  then  baptized  Thomas  Helwys  with  about  forty 
othem,  and  so  formed  a  new  Church  in  Amsterdam.  In  most  things  this  body  was 
Bapti&t,  as  tluit  term  is  now  usL^d,  w^ith  some  differenee.  This  ift  efttublibhed  by 
tlieir  four  extant  furms,  of  what  is  in  sutetunue,  one  confession  of  faith.  Two  uf 
tliese  were  written  by  Smyth  and  are  signed  by  others,  and  the  other  two  came 
from  the  same  eompany,  probably  under  the  lead  of  Helwys,  Their  tbeolo^'  is 
Armiuian,  they  claim  that  the  Church  is  composed  of  baptized  believers  only, 
that  *only  the  haptizetl  are  to  taste  of  the  Lord's  Supj^^jer,'  and  tliat  t)ie  magistrates 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  tlieir  otfice,  meddle  with  matters  of  coni^cience  in  religion. 

Smyth  and  liis  congregarion  met  in  a  large  bakery  for  si  time,  but  he  soon  saw 
In's  mistake  in  his  hasty  Se-baptism,  and  uffered  to  join  the  Dutch  congregation  of 
Baptists  knt>wn  as  *  Waterlauders,-  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Lnblx^rts  Gerritfe. 
Part  of  his  congregation,  under  tlie  leadership  of  Helvvys,  would  not  unite  with 
Smyth  in  this  movement,  but  excluded  him  fruui  their  fellowsldp  and  warned  the 
Dutch  Church  not  to  receive  him.  Soon  after  this  Sjuytl*  died,  August,  ir»12,  imd 
the  Dutch  body  reeoiiriii^t^d  his  company*  Meanwhile  the  question  had  arisi^n  with 
Helvvys  and  Ins  followers  whether  they  were  doing  right  by  re ti mining  in  Holland, 
to  avoid  persecution  in  England,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  they  had  returned  to 
London,  in  1011,  and  formed  tlie  first  general  Baptist  Church  there,  1612-14. 
Little  is  known  of  its  histnry  beyond  the  general  Btatcment  that  the  Dutch  Ba]>- 
lists  uf  London  rallied  around  Ilelwys  and  John  Murton,  his  successor,  that  it  was 
located  in  Newgate,  and  that  in  1020  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  persona. 
Helwys  puhlislied  a  work  defending  their  coui-se  in  braving  persecution,  and 
probably  transhited  a  Dutch  treatise  on  baptism  in  1018,  No  account  is  given  of 
his  death,  but  Taylor  dates  it  at  'about'  1023.  Masson  Siiys,  in  his  'Life  of 
Milton/  'This  obscure  Baptist  congregation  seems  to  have  become  the  depository 
for  all  England  of  the  absolute  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  expressed  in  the 
Amsterdam  Confession  as  distinct  from  the  more  stinted  principle  advocated  by  tlie 
general  body  of  the  Independents.  Not  only  did  Ilelwisse^s  folks  differ  from 
the  Independents  generally  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  ntwl  dippiny  ^  they 
differed  also  on  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  belief  and  conscjence. 
It  was,  in  short,  from  this  little  dingy  meeting-house,  somewhere  in  Old  London, 
that  there  flashed  out  first  in  England   the  absohite  doctrine  of  religions  liberty/ 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Amsterdam  Confession  of  the  Baptists  is  the  first 
which  laid  down  the  full  principle  of  religious  freedom,  after  tlie  Swiss  Confession 
of  1527,  It  is  ateohitely  the  first  now  known  to  take  positive  ground  in  favor  of 
the  salvation  of  all  infants  who  die  in  infuucy,  from  the  time  that  Augustine 
taught  the  detestable  doctrine  that  unbaptized  infants  who  die  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  heaven,  Wickliff  Iield  tliat  they  are  saved  without  baptism,  but  his 
doctrine  was  not  formulated  by  a  Christian  body.  Also,  in  defining  the  limits  of 
Church  and  State,  they  came  down  to  those  foundation  principles  whicli  tlie  Inde- 
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pendents  had  not  readied,  Ainsworth's  Confession  said:  *The  government  sliould 
protect  trne  belierers,  stren^thun  the  proper  admin istrat km  of  tlie  true  wurBhip, 
ptini^h  traiiii);i*eBsor8,  and  uproot  false  worship/  Helwys  understood  tilings  better. 
He  rtent  a  copy  of  his  work  on  religious  liberty  with  a  letter  to  James  L,  in  which 
he  boldly  sffys:  ^  The  king  is  a  moj'tal  man  and  not  God,  therefore  hath  no  power 
over  the  iuunortal  souls  of  his  suhjeetSj  to  nnike  laws  and  ordinances  for  tlieiii,  and 
to  set  spiritual  lords  over  them.  If  the  king  has  authority  to  make  spiritual  lords 
and  laws,  then  he  is  an  immortal  God,  and  not  a  mortal  man,'  No  English  king 
had  heard  such  words  before.  The  Independents  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Presbyterians  on  this  subjeet;  but  even  Johnson  said:  'Princes  may 
and  ought  to  abolish  all  falise  woi-ship,  and  to  establish  the  true  worship  and 
ministry  appointed  by  God  in  hia  word,  eoiiinninding  and  conjpflling  their  sub- 
jects to  come  into  and  practice  none  other  than  this.'  The  Amsterdam  Baptist 
Confession  bravely  said:  *The  nuigistrate  is  not,  by  virtue  of  Iiis  otiiee,  to  meddle 
with  religion  or  matters  of  eonscience,  to  force  and  compel  men  to  this  or  that 
form  of  religion  or  doctrine,  but  to  leave  the  Christian  religion  free  to  every  man's 
conscience,  and  to  handle  only  eivil  transgressors,  for  Christ  is  the  only  King  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and  conscience/ 

When  the  Brownists  left  the  English  State  Church,  they  objected  to  its  hier- 
archy, liturgy,  constitution  and  goverimient,  as  antichristian^  Smyth,  therefore^ 
broke  with  them  on  the  issue  that  if  that  Church  was  apostate,  as  a  daughter  of 
Eome,  then  its  clergy  were  not  qnalttied  to  administer  Christ's  ordinances.  The 
Brownists,  however,  considered  them  valid,  and  called  the  English  Church  their 
*  mother,'  whde  they  denounced  her  as  *]iarlot'  and  *  Babylon;'  but  Smyth, 
having  been  ciiristened  in  her  pale,  concluded  tliat  he  was  yet  unlmptized.  Bishop 
Hall  caught  this  point  keenly,  and  was  severe  on  tlie  Brownists  when  he  opposed 
Smj tlh     He  wrote: 

*you  tliat  cannot  abide  a  false  Church,  why  do  yon  content  yourselves  Avitli 
a  false  sacrament?  es[jeeial!y  since  our  Church,  not  being  yet  gathered  to  Christ, 
is  no  Cliurcli,  and  tlierefore  her  baptism  a  nullity  !  .  .  .  He  (Smyth)  tells  you 
true;  your  station  is  unsafe;  either  yon  must  forward  to  him,  or  back  to  ns.  .  .  . 
You  must  go  forward  to  Ana  ha  pt  ism,  or  come  back  to  us.  All  your  rabbins  can- 
not  answer  that  chart^e  of  yruir  rebn|rtize<l  lnx>ther.  .  .  .  H  our  baptism  be  good, 
then  is  our  con^t.ituti<*n  good.  ,  .  ,  What  need  you  to  surfeit  id'  anuther  man's 
trencher  i  .  .  .  Show  you  me  where  the  Apostles  baptized  in  i\  bason  !^ 

Smyth  having  rejected  infant  baptism  also  on  its  merits  as  a  hunnm  insti- 
tution, Ainsworth  said,  in  ItJuD,  that  he  had  gone  'over  to  the  abomination  of  the 
Anabaptists.'  Bishop  Hall  wrote  the  above  w^ords  in  1610,  calling  hira  tlien  *your 
rebaptijsed  brother/  wbieb  indicates  that  he  left  the  Brownists  about  lOOD,  His 
enemies  have  represented  him  as  hair-brained,  fickle  and  fond  of  novelty.  But 
Bchaflf-Herzog  does  him  the  justice  to  say  that;  'Seized  by  the  time-spirit,  he  was 
restless,  fervid,  earnest  and  thoroughgoing.  .  .  .  A  man  of  incorruptible  simplicity, 
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beautiful  liumility,  glowing  eliarity,  a  fair  scholar  and  a  good  preacher,'  His 
writings  show  that  he  thii-sted  for  the  truth ;  and  several  times  he  shifted  his 
positions  before  he  felt  sure  that  he  stcMxl  on  solid  ground,  a  fact  creditable  to  his 
convictions  and  moral  counigc.  As  to  his  Se- baptism  the  ftillovving  things  seeut 
clcar^  namely : 

L  T/tat  he  did  haptUe  himself  when  he  cast  aside  his  infant  baptism.  He 
believed  that  no  luan  hud  a  pure  baptism  or  could  administer  the  same,  not  only 
because  of  the  corrii|>tiMn  of  baptism,  as  then  pnicticed,  but  because  of  moral  de- 
fection in  all  the  Churches,  This  was  no  new  dtjctriiie.  The  Donatibts  held  that 
the  validity  of  baptism  was  atfeeted  by  the  bad  life  of  the  administrator;  and 
Cyprian  asks :  *  Who  can  consecrate  water  who  is  himself  unholy,  and  has  not  the 
Holy  Spirit?*  But  Smyth  was  feeling  his  way  far  back  beyond  t!iis  to  the 
Gospel  ground,  tiiat  tlie  validity  of  baptism  has  no  regard  to  the  administrator, 
as  it  is  governed  by  the  faith  of  the  candidate.  Ho  denied  the  need  of  all  visible 
succession  in  the  ministry  and  ordinances,  and  yet  his  sincere  but  impulsive  mind 
was  held  in  secix^t  (hnilhlom  to  this  subtility.  He  denied  that  the  fahle  of  an- 
tiquity is  an  attribute  of  a  true  Churcli,  and  yet  he  would  found  a  new  line  of 
baptizers,  to  give  purity  to  the  ordinance  in  the  future.  He  evidently  reasoned  and 
decided  thus:  *Let  the  fallen  Clmrches  stand  alone.  They  have  turned  Christ's 
ordinance  out  of  doors  and  established  their  own,  so  I  cut  loose  from  them  and 
tlirow  myself  directly  into  the  hands  of  God.  I  take  the  last  method  left  of  hon- 
oring him,  and  he  knows  my  singleness  of  heart.  My  infant  baprisra  was 
meaningless,  a  pious  fraud  practiced  upon  me,  and  its  alleged  blessings  are  inei'e 
nursery  pictures*  They  have  thrown  shame  on  the  Gospel,  blunted  my  convietitm 
of  trulli,  and  put  my  personal  faith  in  Christ  to  a  deep  blush.  Hence  I  will  cut 
the  last  thread  that  binds  me  to  "the  defection  of  Antichrist/"  Logic  tot»k  him 
to  that  pointy  but  love  to  Christ  carried  him  further,  and  he  resolved  to  offer  him- 
Bclf  to  Christ  in  baptisnij  come  what  might,  and  he  baptized  liimsclf,  in  obedience 
to  an  iiupemtivo  sense  of  duty.  There  is  a  legend  of  Thekla,  the  unbaptized 
mai'tyr,  that  when  led  out  to  the  wild  beasts,  she  threw  herself  into  a  trench  full 
of  water,  and  shouted,  with  joy:  *  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  baptized  nn 
my  last  day  !'  Without  her  lot,  Smyth  possessed  the  same  spirit.  He  denied  the 
arrogance  tliat  salvation  is  lodged  in  onlinances,  that  God  has  given  them  into  the 
keeping  of  any  body  of  men  to  dispense,  rejeeting  whom  they  please.  Baptism 
was  to  hira  a  right  and  privilege  from  God,  and  because  it  had  been  forced  upon 
lum  as  a  child,  the  extreme  view  of  the  Church  now  forced  him,  as  be 
believetl,  to  throw  aside  all  human  intervention  in  the  matter.  Yet  in  his  Con- 
fession he  explicitly  expresses  his  faith  in  an  accredited  ministry,  a  regenenite  body, 
but  he  could  not  trace  it  through  one  century,  not  to  say  sixteen.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  made  no  matter  whether  he,  being  unbaptized,  baptized  himself^ 
or  another  unbaptized  man  baptized  lum.     This  was  his  Puritan  mode  of  cutting 
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himself  adrift  fj\*jii  tlie  last  tio  of  popery  in  Protestantism.  The  result  was  tlie 
same,  so  far  as  baptistniil  succession  was  concerned,  wlietlier  lie  baptized  liiinself 
or  was  baptized  by  an  nnbaptized  i>ersoih  Uis  entire  being  was  iinpelled  by  that 
sentimtTj^  and  the  tLiulL-ksilver  no  tnure  cbimges  the  weather,  than  eccentricity  led 
bim  to  Se- baptism. 

However  mistaken  he  was  in  liia  reasoning,  be  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thiit 
nearly  half  the  soH?alled  conntries  of  the  world  are  unable  to  tell  by  record  wlictlier 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  them  by  ministers  or  Liymen,  iimcb  less  can  their 
personal  baptisms  be  traced.  He  conld  not  tell  whether  the  man  who  hronglit  it  to 
the  British  Isles  was  himself  baptized,  or  if  so,  who  baptized  him,  where,  when  or 
how.  Smyth  held  bis  own  consecration  to  Christ  in  baptism  acceptable  to  Christ, 
and  he  was  better  satisfied  with  it  himself,  than  he  had  ever  been  with  liis  infant 
baptism,  of  which  others  had  told  him.  These  being  bis  motivt^s  to  Se-baptism,  we 
m^y  now  notice  that ; 

2.  Its  proof  is  found  in  his  own  nncontiwiicted  statements  and  those  of  his 
coniemjmrartes.  He  defended  his  act  by  claiming  that  when  snccession  is  broken 
off,  men  are  not  honnd  to  join  fallen  Churches :  *  But  ma}^  being  as  yet  unbaptized, 
baptize  themselves,  as  wk  did,  and  proceed  to  build  churches  themselves.'  When 
Clifton  asked  him  by  what  rfglit  he  baptized  hmiself,  be  replied;  *  As  yon,  when 
there  was  not  a  true  Churcli  in  the  world,  took  upon  you  to  set  up  a  trni^  Cliurch. 
.  ,  •  Seeing,  whiten  all  Christ's  visible  ordinances  are  lost,  then  two  men  juining 
togetlier  may  make  a  Church,  as  you  say,  why  may  they  not  baptize,  seeing  they 
cannot  enjoin  unto  Clirist  but  by  baptism?  .  .  .  Each  of  them  unbaptized,  hath 
power  to  assume  baptism  eaehfor  htmseff  with  othera  in  coummuion."  Barebone 
charges  against  the  Baptists,  ltU2,  that  they  baptized  themselves  by  the  'Way  of 
new  baptizing  lately  begun  ;*  tlioy  have  no  warrant  from  heaven,  he  argues,  *  As  had 
John  the  Baptist,  to  set  up  baptism  theraeelves,'  nor  to  baptize  themselves  and 
othen?.  In  Clifton's  *  Plea  for  Infants,'  1610,  he  calls  upon  Smyth  to  bring  'War- 
rant from  the  Scripture,  that  you  being  nnlmptized  may  baptize  yourself.  .  .  . 
liesolve  me,  that  you  can  baptize  yourself  into  the  Clinrch,  being  out  of  it,  yea,  and 
where  there  was  no  Church/  In  the  same  year,  'J.  II.'  published  a  book  against 
Smyt)i,  in  which  he  says:  'Tell  me  one  thing,  Maister  Smyth,  by  wliat  rule  bap- 
tized you  yourself?  ...  It  was  wonder  you  would  not  receive  your  baptism  from 
the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  but  you  will  be  holier  than  all.'  Ainsworth,  Uobinson, 
Bernard  and  others,  charge  Smyth  with  being  a  Se-Baptist  (self- Baptist),  and  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  defend  his  own  act  as  absolutely  necessary, 

3-  Whether  he  dlpj*ed  bimsvlf  in  not  so  clear^  hut  all  the  eircmnstances^  tvith  a 
few  statements  of  that  duf/,  imply  that  he  d!d.  Those  who  wrote  against  tlie  Baj> 
tists  after  1*J4M  make  no  distinction  on  the  matter  of  immersion  l>etween  the 
Baptists  of  that  period  and  those  who  had  continued  down  from  BUO,  nor  report 
any  change  amongst  them,  from  affusion  or  perfusion  to  dipping.     On  the  contraryj 
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they  speak  of  tliem  as  one  stock  from  Suijth  down  war  J*  Sometimes  they  speak 
of  him  as  the  fatber  of  Englis^h  *  Anabaptisiii,'  and  iinifarmly,  in  contempt,  they  call 
them  *  Dippers*'  Barebone  say^  in  bis  Di&coui-se  :  *  They  want  a  Dipper,  tlmt  had 
autliority  from  heaven  as  had  John,  whom  they  please  to  call  a  Dipper.'  Bishop 
Halls  remark,  16 10,  when  speaking  of  iSniyth  as  'your  rebaptized  brother,'  is  very 
significant.  In  sconif ul  sarcasm  he  demands  of  the  Brownists,  who  used  affusion : 
*  Show  me  where  the  Apostles  baptized  in  a  bason/  '  '^  What  need  you  to  surfeit  of 
another  man's  trencher?'  The  very  point  of  his  thrust  iniplicB  that  Smyth  bad 
dipped  himself,  cuiitrary  to  their  practice,  and  that  be  liad  Apostolic  authority  for 
dipping  as  baptism.  It  further  implies  that  the  meat  on  Smyth's  'trencher'  had 
nauseated  them,  becanse,  like  the  Apostles,  he  had  discarded  the  *  bason.'  Featley, 
in  what  Orme  cidls  bis  *  ridiculous  book,'  ^The  Dippers  Dipt  over  Head  and  Ears,* 
complains  of  the  'new  leaven,'  because  tliey  dipped,  and  says  :  *It  cannot  be  proved 
that  any  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists  nmintained  any  such  position,  there  bein^  three 
ways  of  baptizing,  either  by  dipping,  or  washing,  or  sprinkling.-*  But  in  this 
declaration  lie  contradicts  bim&elf  several  times,  as  we  shall  sc^e.  He  cle^irly  states 
tlieir  then  current  practice  when  he  Siiys,  that  the  sick  cannot,  '  After  the  manner  of 
the  Anabaptists,  be  carried  to  rivers  or  wells,  and  there  be  dipt  and  plunged  in 
them.'  He  adds,  that  they  held  '  Weekly  Conventicles,  rebaptized  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  together  in  the  twiliglit  in  rivulets,  and  some  arms  of  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere,  dipping  them  over  head  and  earis.*  He  bitterly  complains  that  they 
'  Flock  in  great  multitudes  to  their  Jordims,  and  both  sexes  enter  the  river,  and  are 
dipped  after  their  manner]^  and  that  they  had  followed  these  terrible  practices 
'  neere  the  place  of  my  residence  for  more  than  twenty  yeai*s.'  He  wrote  this  Jan. 
10,  1644,  which  would  carry  him  hack  to  1024,  iit  least.  But  he  never  accuses  the 
English  Baptists  of  snbstitnting  dipping  for  some  other  practice  which  they  had 
previously  followed.  He  gives  not  one  hint  that  in  England,  they  had  ever  been 
any  thing  else  but  'Dippers,'  an  rinaccountJible  silence,  if  they  had  practiced  eooio- 
thing  else  there  within  the  previous  fffty  years. 

Directly  to  the  contrary,  \m  whole  lKK»k  assumes  tlmt  the  Baptists  of  his  day  were 
the  veritable  descendants  of  the  Miinster  men.  He  calls  Storke  *The  father  of  the 
Anabaptists  of  our  age^  and  a  'blockhead'  from  whom  Hlie  chiefs  flew  into  England,' 
when  he  was  hewn  down  in  Germany;  and  makes  Knipperdulling  their  'Patriarch," 
He  alleges  tliat  they  'stript  tiiemsclvcs  stark  naked  when  they  flock  to  their  Jordans 
to  be  dipt,'  and  is  dcliglitcd  to  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  Gastius,  that  at  Vienna 
'Many  Anabaptists  were  so  tied  together  in  cliains,  that  they  drew  the  other  after 
them  into  the  river,  wherein  they  were  sntlocated.'  This,  he  thought,  the  projier 
punishment  for  their  sin,  and  bewails  that  their  successors  were  treated  more 
leniently  in  England.  His  words  are :  '  Ti>ey  wlio  drew  others  into  tlie  whirljiool 
of  error,  by  constraint  drew  one  auottier  into  the  river  to  be  drowned ;  and  they  who 
profaned  baptism  by  a  second  dipping^  rue  it  by  a  third  inimci*sion.     But  the  pun--.^ 
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Chureh  was  formed  at  Shrewsbury  in  1627,  and  another  at  Bickeuhall,  near  Tannton^ 
in  1(130;  hut  it  is  more  likely  that  the  fii^st  of  this  order  was  established  by  John 
Spilfibnry  at  Wapping  in  1033.  These  terms  originated  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Armin- 
ian  Baptists  held  to  a  general  and  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  to  a  particular  atone- 
ment ;  hence  they  adopted  these  titles. 

Spilshiiry's  Cliiirch  came  into  exit^tence  on  this  wise.  In  1616  the  first  congre- 
gjition  of  Independents  !iad  been  gathered  in  London,  nnder  the  pastoral  eare  of 
Henry  Jacob,  who  was  guccecded  by  Jolm  Lathrop.  A  munber  of  this  &ociety 
came  to  reject  infant  baptism  and  were  permitted  to  form  a  distinct  Church, 
September  1^,  l(i33,  with  Spilsbury  for  their  pastor;  and,  according  to  Lord 
Selborn,  in  the  St.  Mary*s  Chapel  case,  Non?i4ch,  for  a  number  of  years  after  its 
formation  it  Wiis  a  Strict  Couimnnion  body,  so  far  as  the  Supper  was  concerned. 
Crosby  says  that  '  most  or  all  of  these  received  a  new  baptism.'  In  163S  William 
KiBiii,  Thomas  Wilson  and  othei*8,  left  Lathrop's  Independent  Chnrch,  then  under 
charge  of  Mn  Jessey,  atid  united  with  Spilsbury's  Churcli.  Wilson,  in  his  'Histoiy 
of  Dif^i^enting  Churches/  says  that  some  time  after  this,  disputes  arose  in  Spilsbnry^s 
Clmrcli  on  the  subject  of  '  mixed  connnnnion,*  and  Kiflin  with  others  withdi-fjw 
to  form  a  new  Church,  Devonshire  Square,  At  page  410  lie  explains  wliat  he 
means  by  'mixed  communion ;' it  was  not  the  reception  of  unbaptized  persons 
eitlier  to  membership  or  the  SupjicT,  hnt  *  mixed  communion '  with  uniimnei'sed  min- 
isters. His  words  are:  '  In  a  course  of  time  a  controversy  arot?t*  in  that  Church  on 
the  propriety  of  admitting  persons  to  preach  %vho  had  not  l>een  baptized  by- 
immersion.  This  prodnriNi  an  amicable  separatiorj,  headed  by  Mr.  Kiffin,  who 
seems  to  have  been  averse  to  the  plan  of  mixed  f.*ommunionj  but  the  two  societies 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence.'  Not  only  tliat,  but  they  cooperated  in  resisting 
the  contumely  of  their  enemies  and  in  bnilding  up  each  other  in  the  faith.  By 
1643  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches  in  and  about  London  had  increased  to  seven, 
wliilo  the  uou-Ca!vinistic  Clmrchej*  numbered  thirty-nine,  forty-six  in  all.  The 
English  Cidviuistie  Chu relies,  together  with  a  French  Church  of  the  same  faith,  eight 
in  all,  issued  a  Confession  of  Faith  in  1643,  of  fifty  articles;  not  to  erect  a  standard 
of  faith,  but  to  close  the  mouths  of  slanderers.     Its  preface  says  of  their  enemies : 

'Tiiey,  finding  us  out  of  that  common  roadAvay  themselves  walk,  have  smote 
us  and  taken  away  cuir  veil,  that  so  we  may  hv  them  Ije  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all 
that  behold  ua,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  think  upon  us,  which  they  have  done 
both  in  pulpit  and  print,  charging  us  with  holding  fr-ee-wilU  falling  away  fn>tri 
grace,  denying  oriijinal  sin,  disclaiming  a  magistracy,  denying  to  assist  them  either 
in  persons  or  pu!*se  in  any  u(  their  lawful  commands,  duing  acts  unseemly  in  the 
dis]>ensing  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  not  to  be  named  amongst  Christians.  All 
which  cliarges  we  disclaim  as  nntorionsly  untrue,  though  by  reiiRon  of  tliese  calumnied 
c^ist  upon  us,  many  that  fear  Gixl  are  diiscuuraged  and  forestallod  in  Jiarboring  a  good 
tliought,  either  of  us  or  what  we  profess,  and  mai\y  that  know  not  God  {are)  enconr- 
agod,  if  they  can  find  the  place  of  our  meeting,  to  get  togetlrer  in  clusters  to  stone  \\% 
as  looking  upon  us  as  a  people  holding  such  things  as  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  liveL* 
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larger  number  in  1641,  and  a  greater  niimljer  still  in  1643.  These  movements 
created  frequent  debates  in  the  Independent  ClmrflK  *Th5V  savs  Wilson^  'pnt 
Mr,  Jus&ey  npon  studying  tlie  controversy.  The  result  was  that  lie  himself  also 
changed  liis  sentiments,  •  .  .  His  tirst  conviction  wafi  about  the  mode  of  baptii?im ; 
and  though  he  continued  for  two  or  three  years  to  liaptizc  children,  he  did  it  by 
immersion.  About  the  year  1644  the  ttontroversy  with  resjiect  to  the  stth/ect^  of 
baptism  was  revived  in  his  Church,  when  several  pave  up  infant  baptism,  and 
among  the  rest  Mr.  Jersey.  ,  .  -  1645  he  mibuiitteJ  to  iinmei-sioD,  which  was 
performed  by  Mr,  Hanserd  KnoUys,'" 

It  eeems  that  Jessey's  Churrh  bad  become  large  by  1640,  and  by  *  mutual  con- 
sent' Iiad  divided,  'just  half  being  with  Praise-God  Bai'ebone,  and  the  other  half 
with  Mr.  Jcssey.'  They  were  in  controversy  on  the  t»ubjects  and  method  of 
baptism,  BInnt  and  Jessey  being  the  leaders  of  those  wljo  Iiad  embraced  Baptts^t 
views,  numbering  fifty-three,  and  Barebone  the  leader  of  tho^  who  remained 
Pedobaptists,  The  fact  that  the  eight  Churches  formulated  baptism  as  a  '  dipping 
or  plunging  of  the  whole  body  under  water/  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  organized  and  had  grown  up  in  that  order;  as  well  as  tlie 
declaration  in  the  preface,  that  they  liad  been  accused  of  'unseemly  acts  in  dispensing 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,'  namely,  by  immersing  nude  persons.  If  they  had  not 
immersed  from  their  origin,  they  were  slandered  in  the  statement  that  they  im- 
mei^ed  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  alleged  indecencies,  *  not  to  be  named  by  Cliristians,* 
in  connection  with  their  imniersione.  To  say  that  SpiUbury's  Church  immersed 
in  1643,  but  had  not  practiced  dipping  frum  1633,  is  to  charge  that  Church  with 
changing  the  form  of  its  ordinance,  and  with  repelling  a  slander  to  which  it  had 
never  been  subjected;  for  the  accusation  that  it  immersed  naked  persons  carried 
with  it  the  charge  of  dipping,  wliether  tlie  alleged  nudity  were  true  or  false* 
Here,  then,  we  have  fifty-three  persons,  with  Jessey  at  their  head,  seeking  immer- 
sion ;  but  they  M'ill  not  go  for  it  to  Spilsbury's  Cliurch,  though,  clearly,  he  had 
practiced  it  since  1633.  And  why?  According  to  the  anonymous  account 
attributed  to  KifRu,  because  none  had  then,  May,  1640,  'so  practiced  in  England 
to  professed  believers  I'  and  so  they  must  send  to  Holland  to  import  dipping  I 
What  do  they  mean  by  this? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  members  of  Jessey^s  Independent  Cliurch  were 
great  sticklers  for  ministerial  regularity,  and  lodged  the  validity  of  baptism  very 
largely  in  the  adininistrator,  Nay,  some  of  his  own  congregation  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  John  Lathrop  to  baptize,  and  one  member  wlio  be- 
lieved in  infant  baptism,  whose  child  Lathrop  had  baptized,  would  not  accept 
it  as  properly  done  and  took  his  babe  to  the  parish  Church  to  have  it  baptized  over 
again  on  the  ground  of  this  irregularity;  and  so  sensitive  were  *the  majority'  on 
the  8ul»ject  that  they  refused  to  say  whether  or  not  the  parish  Churches  wei^  true 
Churches.    Lathrop  had  been  trained  for  the  Church  of  England  at  Cambridge^. 
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tism  the  Scripture  holda  forth  to  be  a  disciple ;  it  being  nowhere  tied  to  a  particular 
office  or  person  extniordinarily  sent.'  How  imtural  it  was,  tlicn,  for  these  brethren 
from  an  Independent  Cluirch  to  conclude  that  the  itnmersiou  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists being  irregular,  they  not  being  proj>erly  immersed,  therefore,  tliat  tbej  must 
send  to  Holland  for  a  pure  baptism  through  a  qualified  adminietrator. 

This  charge  was  reiterated  witli  great  asperity.  In  1691  Collins  denies  that 
they  received  their  baptism  fro!n  John  Sniytli,  pronouncing  the  allegation  '  abso- 
lutely untrue/  Yet,  even  later  than  tliat,  John  Wall  persisted  iu  declaring  that 
their  baptism  was  *  Abhorred  of  all  Christians;  for  they  received  their  baptism  fi'om 
one  Mr.  Smyth,  who  baptized  liimself  ;  one  who  was  cast  out  of  a  Church/  Edwai'd 
Hutchinson,  however,  1GT6,  referring  to  this  very  case  says,  that  after  this  godly 
band  of  men  had  resolved  to  hiy  aside  infant  baptism,  *  Fears,  tremblings  and  temp- 
tations did  attend  tliem,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken*  *  ,  .  The  great  objection  was 
the  want  of  an  ctdmini^trator ;  wldch,  as  I  have  lieard,  was  removed  by  sending 
certain  niessengeJ*8  to  Uulland,  whence  they  were  supplied.'^  The  greater  part  of 
tlie  English  Baptists  looked  upon  tliis  act  m  savoring  of  |K>pery,  it  looked  like 
seeking  a  baptismal  &ucce8&ion.  And  the  fact,  that  it  ignored  their  baptism,  may 
account  for  the  use  of  the  above  article  in  the  Confession.  It  was  held  that  the 
Colleglants  of  Holland  had  received  their  immei*sion  from  the  Polish  Baptists^  and 
when  Batte,  one  of  their  teachers,  had  immersed  Bhmt  tliei-e,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1641,  and  immei'sed  Blacklock,  one  (»f  the  lifty-tliree,  and  they  the  rest 
of  that  company.  But  they  never  immersed  the  eiglU  Churches;  they  having  been 
dipped  before  the  fifty -three  became  Baptists  at  all;  they  and  their  descend&nta 
have  eontinned  that  practiee  ever  since. 

Tlie  rapid  growth  of  the  English  Baptists  at  this  time,  in  influence  and  numbers, 
aroused  such  fiery  but  strong  minda  as  Thomas  Edwards  and  Dr.  Featley  amazingly. 
In  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  his  *  Gangnena/  published  1646,  he  tells  Parliament  that 
*The  sects  have  been  growing  uprm  ub,  even  frotn  the  first  year  of  your  sitting,  and 
have  every  year  increased  more  and  more,  thiiig^s  have  been  bad  a  great  while,  but 
this  last  year  tliey  Iiave  grown  intolerable.'  He  speaks  of  an  order  of  February  16th, 
1643,  in  which  Parliament  had  *  hindered' unordained  ministers  *  from  preaching 
and  dipping,'  but  says  that  they  were  *  bought  off  and  released  by  some  above.'  On 
p.  16  he  combats  the  opinion  that  tlie  'army  connnanders  and  common  soldiers' 
were  Independents.  No;  *  there  would  not  be  f<»und  one  in  six  of  that  way/ for 
the  army  was  *made  up  and  commanded  of  Anabaptisra.'  He  says,  on  p,  58,  tliat- 
the  *  Anabaptists'  liave  *  stirred  np  the  people  to  embody  themseU-es,  and  to  join 
in  chnrcli  fellowship,  setting  np  independent  government,  rebaptizing  and  dipping" 

many  hundreds/     He  denounces  them  on  pp.  G5^  60  because  *They  send  forth  intt ^^ 

several  connties  in  this  kingdom,  from  their  Churclies  in  London,  as  church  acta*- — Jj 
several  emissaries  members  of  their  Churches,  to  prench  and  spread  their  errors,  t-^^^ 
dip,  to  gather  and  settle  Chwi^ches; '  yea,  *  some  of  them  wont  into  the  l^orth  m  h 
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York,'  where  eoiue  were  re  baptized  ^  in  the  river  Oiise,'  imd  the  water  was  eo  hot 
if  it  had  been  in  the  luiddle  of  fiuninier/  On  p.  95,  part  ii,  he  declares  that 
Independents  in  arniiee,  county,  city,  (were)  fallin«:  daily  to  Aniibaptists.'  On 
p,  149  he  Bays  that  they  abonnded  at  Hull,  Beverley.  York  and  Halifax.  On  p.  146, 
he  tells  Parliament  that  Oats  went  into  the  country  from  town  to  town  'dipping 
many  in  rivern,'  the  rich  at  ten  shillings  a  head,  and  the  poor  at  two  shillings  and  six 
pence.  Part  iii,  p.  139,  shows  hitn  cut  to  the  heart,  because  the  Baptists  *kill  ten- 
der young  persons  and  ancient,  with  dipping  them  all  over  in  rivers,  in  the  dcptli 
of  winter/      His  heart   is  comforted,  howevei*,  on   p.   194,  to  be  able  to  say  that 

b'  We  siiall  find  no  Church  sounder  fur  doetrino  than  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor 
greater  enemies,  not  only  against  papacy  and  prelacy,  but  against  Anabaptists/ 
Bat  afi  he  could  not  help  himself,  he  nobly  proposes,  on  p.  108,  to  prove  a  certain 
fttory  which  he  has  told,  if  his  opponent  will  join  the  Presbyterians  in  a  pedtion 
to  Parliament  for  tlie  forbidding  of  all  dipping  and  rebaptizatiou,  and  exemplary 
punishment  of  all  sucli  dippers  as  Brother  KiiliiL'  Yet  he  tells  u&  frankly,  on 
p.  178,  that  he  never  saw  Denne,  Clarkson,  Paul  Uobson,  Laitd>,  Welv,  Marshal 
and  many  others  :  '  I  know  theni  not  so  much  as  by  face,  having  never  so  much  to 
my  knowledge  as  seen  them/ 

The  Confession  of  llie  Eight  Churches  was  issued  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  revolution, 
which,  for  the  time,  overthrew  tlie  Stuart  monarchy.  The  issue  between  king  and 
Parliament  was  still  doubtful,  as  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  were  not  yet  fought. 
A\' lib  great  unanimity  the  Ba]>ti8ts  enrolled  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
and  fouglit  bravely  for  iJlH^^rty,  civil  and  religions.  It  hiis  been  inferred  that  Bimyan 
fouglit  with  the  Cavaliers ;  maitdy,  from  liis  silence  on  the  subject.  But  at  this 
time  he  was  not  a  Baptist,  and  so  there  is  no  clear  case  that  any  Baptist  drew  his 

t sword  for  the  king.  Their  choice  is  easily  explained.  They  had  suffered  tyranny 
too  long  and  hated  it  too  much  to  tight  for  a  prince  who  was  a  tyrant  on  principle, 
who  had  Laud,  t!ie  bigot  and  persecutor,  for  hiB  spiritual  adviser.  Their  patriotism 
soon  won  them  high  honor.  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  Charles  Fleetwood,  Colonel  and 
Lijrd-Deputy  of  Ireland,  was  a  Baptist;  as  well  as  Major-General  Harrison,  who  held 
the  contidenee  fjf  tlie  Protector  for  so  many  year's,  and  who  owed  liis  advancement 
to  real  merit.  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  having  'an  nndei*standing  capable 
of  being  trusted  in  any  business,'  a  man  who  wa«  *  looked  upon  as  inferiorto  few  after 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  the  councils  of  the  officers  and  in  the  government  of  the 
agitators:  and  there  were  few  men  with  whom  Cromwell  more  commiiuicatcd,  or 
upon  whom  he  more  depended  for  the  conduct  of  any  thing  committed  to  him/ 
When  the  Protector  dissolved  the  Long  Parliatnent,  an  act  whicli  l>roiight  odium 
upon  him,  above  all  others  he  intrusted  Harrison  with  that  delicate  duty,  because 
of  Ins  prudence  and  integrity.  Harrison  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  judges  to  try 
Charles  I.  f(»r  treason  to  Ins  people,  and  he  signed  the  death-w^arrant.     At  the  time 

of  the  trial  he  held  Baptist  views,  but  he  and  his  wife  were  not  baptized  until  1657, 
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A  contemporary  chronicle  infortiis  ub  that  his  baptism  occurred  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  but  we  know  not  with  what  congregation  he  united. 

Harrison  became  estranged  from  Cromwell  in  later  years,  becaui^  he  regarded 
him  as  to<>  ambitious*  Cromwell  fearing  Iub  military  ability  and  popular  influence 
threw  him  into  prison  ;  and  having  embraced  enthusiastic  views  concerning  the 
Fifth  Monarchy,  which  Christ  was  about  to  set  up  on  earth,  he  lost  caste  with  the 
more  sober  Baptists,  although  tliey  sympathized  with  him  largely  in  ids  estimate  of 
the  Protector  Under  Charles  11. ,  Harrison  was  executed  at  Charing  Cro.s8  for  the 
part  he  had  takeu  in  the  death  of  Charles  L,  but  to  the  last  he  justified  that  act. 
His  execution  was  a  piece  of  the  most  vulgar  butchery.  It  occurred  November  13th, 
1660,  and  Pepys  writes,  that  he  went  *To  s^  Major-General  Harrison  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered  :  which  waa  done,  he  IfHjking  m  cheerful  as  any  man  could  be  in  that 

cond  i  tion.  He  was  presently  cut 
down,  and  his  head  and  heart 
shown  to  the  people ; '  and  Lud- 
low adds,  that  his  liead  was  car- 
ried on  the  front  of  the  sled  n]>on 
wlucli  Chief -Justice  Coke  was 
drawn  to  execution.  Harrison 
told  Ills  judges  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
nor  do  his  Baptist  suceessorB 
under  Victoria  blush  for  him, 
(^  Another  prominent    oiBeer 

wlio  cherished  Baptist  senti- 
ments wae  Colonel  John 
llrrc uiNSON,  who  must  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  choicest  spirits 
of  his  times.  Lucy,  his  wife, 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
him.  She  wrote  a  Memoir  of 
him,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
cli arming  biographies  in  English 
literature,  for  in  point  of  learn- 
ing she  had  scarcely  an  equal  amongst  the  women  of  England,  and  not  a  superior. 
Her  husband  was  born  in  1616,  was  the  son  of  a  baronet  and  received  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  He  loved  God,  prayer,  meditation  and  the  stndy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  having  ample  property,  settled  in  quiet  retirement  after  his  marriage,  Bnt 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  people  with 
great  patriotisui,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  became  famous  as  the  govemoT  of 
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and  be  quietly  retiirneJ  home.  After  that,  ho  lieard  Kortoii,  tlie  Puritan,  preach 
from  '  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,'  and  was  deeply  gtirred,  btit  on  hearing 
Davenport,  in  Coleman  Street,  from  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  hie  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  siu,'  he  says:  *  I  found  my  fears  to  vanish,  and  my  heart  filled  with  love 
to  Jesus/  After  the  manner  of  Biinyan  he  alternated  for  months  between  hope  and 
fear,  temptation  and  triumph,  until  lie  joined  the  Church  of  which  Lathrup  w;is 
pastor.  After  enduring  much  persecution  for  holding  religious  meetings  in  South- 
wark,  and  being  imprigoned,  in  1643,  he  went  to  Holland  for  a  time,  and  made  a 
considerable  8um  of  money  in  business)  before  he  returned,  lie  went  to  IloUand 
agiiin  in  1(145,  and  returned  worth  several  thousand  pounds,  on  whieli  he  entered  the 
shipping  business,  meanwhile  pa*uching  the  Gospel  witlRmt  charge. 

The  government  made  him  an  assessor  of  taxes  for  Middlesex,  and  he  reached 
great  intluence  m  the  conuuunity,  althuugli  lie  had  become  a  Baptist  in  1638. 
When  the  controversy  arose  in  Spilslmry's  Clmrcli  on  tlie  propriety  of  admitting 
unimmersed  persons  to  preach,  he  established  the  Devouhhim  Sipuire  Clmreh^  1653, 
and  became  its  pastor.  Soon  after  he  wiiss  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  On  a 
Sunday  afternoon  between  sixty  and  seventy  Baptists  were  met  for  woi-ship,  when 
six  of  them  were  arrested,  brought  before  Parliament,  admonished  and  discharged, 
and  on  the  next  Sunday  four  peers  attended  their  woi-^^hip,  one  of  them  probably 
being  Lord  Brooke,  wlio  favored  dissenters.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  led  Featley 
to  challenge  them  to  a  disputation  before  Sir  John  Ijentlial,  the  justice  who  brought 
them  before  the  lords,  and  who  called  Featley 's  book,  ^KifKirs  Coffin.'  Featley 
and  Edwards,  the  author  of  *  Gangneua,'  assailed  him  bitterly,  Kitiin's  wealth 
exposed  him  to  wanton  perfiecution,  in  which  his  foes  expected  lines  or  bribes.  In 
1655  he  was  brought  before  the  lord  mayor  at  Guildhall,  charged  with  preaching 
*that  the  bjiptisui  of  infrtiits  is  unlawful,'  and  Monk  afterward  annoyed  him  greatly, 
by  sending  him  to  tlie  guard  at  St.  Paurs.  His  life  was  hmg,  for  he  served  the 
Devonshire  Square  Chureli  over  half  a  century  ;  which  spread  through  the  reign  of 
five  monarehfi,  James  L,  the  two  Charles,  Jimies  11.  and  AVilliam  III.,  besides  the 
Protectorate  of  the  two  Croiu wells.  And  it  was  full  of  trouble,  for  lie  was  charged 
again  and  again  with  ahnost  every  conceivable  plot  against  the  government.  Yet 
nothing  wiu^  ever  proved  against  him ;  and  in  1701,  he  died  at  the  age  of  8t3,  also 
full  of  honors.  In  sagacity,  manners,  godliness,  labors  and  wisdom,  he  ranked  as  the 
leader  of  his  denomination.  Thurlow,  Strype,  Burnet  and  many  others  have 
honored  Ins  name  witli  a  high  place  in  history,  and  Macanlay  saj's  of  him:  'Great 
as  was  tlie  authority  of  liiinyan  with  the  Baptists,  William  Kiffin's  was  greater  still.' 
The  same  may  be  said  to-day  of  his  molding  influence  upon  American  Baptists 
more  than  a  century  ami  two  thirds  after  his  death,  Kiffin  was  the  great  champion 
of  the  Baptists  in  his  day.  Kobert  Pool,  one  of  the  sharpest  Pi'csbyteriau  eontri>- 
versiahsts  of  that  period,  made  a  savage  attack  upon  the  Bajjtists,  and  Ktflin  em^t 
to  their  rescue  in  his  reply,  London,  1G45.     Pool  demanded  : 
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ular  dmrdi  members  withont  it,  for  if  it  be  superfluoti?.  discreet  and  thrifty  people 
would  willingly  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  christen  in  g-feasio,  lis  they  eall  them,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging.  80  that  in  a  ehorfc  time  we  should  have 
neither  old  nor  young  baptized,  and  by  consequence,  be  in  a  like  condition  to  lose 
one  ui  the  sacranients,  which  would  easily  make  way  for  the  los^s  of  the  other,  both 
having  an  ecjual  sanctiou  in  Scripture.  And  the  argnnients  that  disarmed  the  one 
wouhl  destroy  the  other,  and  consequently  all  ordinances,  and  modes  of  worship,  and 
lastly  religion  itself/ 

No  morsel  of  i*easoning  in  the  English  language  has  ever  disposed  of  the 
essence  of  the  Coininunion  question  so  fully  as  tliis;  and  if  his  proposition  had  Ijeen 
intended  as  a  prophecy  concerning  Bunyan's  Churcli  itself,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  strictly  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  in  that  it  now  discards  baptism  entirely  as 
necessary  to  the  right  of  church  fellowsliip. 

Hanseri)  Knollys  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  1598,  was  edneivted  at  Cambridge 
and  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborouglu  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  published  many  works,  amongst  which  were  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages.  After  holding  a  living  at  Huniherstone,  in 
Leiccstershii'C,  for  three  years,  he  resigned  it  on  account  of  olyections  atfeeting  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Establishetl  ChurclL 

In  1038  he  left  England  to  escape  persecution,  and  arrived  in  New  England, 
becoming  pastor  of  a  Church  m  Dover,  then  known  as  Pise^taqna,  New  Hampshire, 
lie  returned  to  England  in  1041,  and  became  a  very  popular  preacher  in  the  various 
Churches  of  London,  But  one  day,  preaching  in  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  ho  spoke 
against  infant  baptism,  which  gave  such  offense  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On 
his  release  he  went  into  Suffolk,  where  he  was  mobbed  as  an  •  Anabaptist,'  and  after 
being  stoned  was  sent  to  London  on  a  warrant  to  answer  to  Parliament.  Last  of  all 
he  established  a  Baptist  CInircli,  meeting  in  Great  8t.  Helen's,  London,  where  he 
seldom  preached  to  less  than  a  thousand  people.  There,  says  Wilson,  he  gave  great 
offense  to  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  ^and  the  landlord  was  prevailed  upon  to  warn 
him  out  of  the  place."  After  tliis  he  preached  to  large  congregations  in  Finsbtiry 
Fields,  till  he  was  *  summoned  before  a  committee  of  divines  in  the  Queen's  Court, 
Westminster,'  He  had  written  a  letter  on  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbvterian 
divines  in  London,  to  a  friend  in  Nor\i?ich,  which  found  its  way  to  London  and 
appeared  agamst  him.  Again  and  again  he  was  foVbidden  to  preach,  and  as  oft^^n 
he  disregarded  t!io  charge  and  was  pursued  or  imprisoned.  At  times  he  fled  to 
Wale^,  Holland  and  Germany,  to  escape  his  foes.  But  his  life  was  spared  to  the 
ripe  age  of  ninety-three,  and  he  preached  the  word  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  on 
Sundays  generally  delivering  three  or  four  sermons,  and  as  many  during  the  week, 
for  a  period  of  forty  years.  When  in  prison  he  had  to  content  Iiirnself  ^vith  one  a 
day.  Because  of  his  great  meekness  and  learning  he  won  many  distinguished  per* 
sons  to  Baptist  views.  Amongst  these  was  Dr.  De  Veil,  a  foreign  divine,  of  the 
Gallican  Clmrch,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Anjou.     On  abjar- 
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pniiislied  witli  ckatli,  but  he  was  pardoned.  He  wept  bitterly  when  his  life  was 
spared,  and  afterward  gave  a  Listorj  of  the  whole  transaetioin  His  death  soon 
followed  tlio  Reetoratioii  and  his  meiiiory  was  greatly  honored. 

Henry  Jkssey  was  a  famous  Baptist  of  those  times.     He  was  a  Torkshireman, 

educated  at  Cambridge  and  ordained 
in  the  Established  Chureli  in  1627. 
He  rt*  fused  to  eon  form  to  all  the 
liomiftli  notions  which  Laud  set  up  as 
the  standard  of  clerical  orthodoxy. 
In  U>37  he  became  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Cliurcli  which  Henry  Jacob 
had  formed  in  1016,  From  time  to 
time  mend^ers  of  this  Church  adopted 
IJuptist  views  and  separated  from  it,  a^; 
we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Spilsbnry 
and  Kiffin.  These  events  tnraed  his  at- 
tention to  tlic  subject  of  infant  baptisnu 
wbich,  after  consultation  with  many 
leading  Pedobaptist  divines,  he  eon- 
eluded  wa8  unscriptnral,  and  in  1045  he 
was  inunert^ed  by  Knollys.  He  differed 
with  the  Confession  of  the  Eight  Chnrches  on  the  question  of  communion,  and 
published  the  first  work  known  in  England  in  favor  of  open  communion.  He  was 
endowed  with  noble  abilities  and  enriched  with  higli  Cliristiau  graces.  After  the 
Restoration  he  endured  great  perseeution  with  holy  fortitude,  and  died  in  prison  in 
1663,  A  letter  of  his  informs  us  that  one  of  the  London  Churches,  meeting  in 
Great  Allhallows,  received  two  hundred  members  bj*  baptism  between  the  years 
1050-53;  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  rapid  increa.*ie  of  Baptists  not  only  in  Tendon 
and  Kent,  but  also  in  the  middle  and  northern  counties. 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  men  waxed  bold  and  numerous  dnring  the  latter  years 
of  the  Common  wealth.  It  was  l>nt  natural  that  the  sond>cr  and  fiery  religious 
spirit  of  those  times  should  betray  ill-balanced  intellects  into  fanaticism.  Isew 
sects  sprang  up  in  a  day  and  disappeard  as  (Quickly,  and  amongst  them  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men.  They  were  Preuiillenarians,  with  this  moditieation  of  the  chili- 
aetic  views  whicli  have  been  held  by  some  in  various  ages,  namely :  they  believed 
that  Christ  was  about  to  come  and  liegin  his  millennial  reign  at  once,  and  that  tliey 
were  divinely  commissioned  to  set  np  his  kingdom  on  earth.  A  few  of  them  were 
disposed  to  efi'eet  this  revolution  by  the  sword,  but  the  greater  part  favored  peace- 
ful measures.  A  meeting  was  called  in  London  for  debate  concerning  *  the  laws, 
subjects,  extent,  rise,  time,  place,  offices  and  officers  of  the  Fifth  Mouarcljy;'  bu 
probably  the  authorities  suppressed  it  as  mischievous,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  i* 
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was  held.  The  proposal  to  uiake  it  *  pnWic '  and  to  hear  *  debate'  indicate  the 
pacific  ideas  of  the  leaders,  and  General  Harrison  was  reported  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  with  a  few  other  Baptists.  But  the  CalviniHtic  Baptists  were 
prompt  to  protest  against  the  ineaBure  ;  tliey,  with  their  brethren,  the  General 
Baptists,  believing  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  establish  his  kingdom  without  the 
swoi'd.  Just  as  the  Protector's  life  was  drawing  to  a  close  these  misguided  men 
chose  Thomas  Venner  as  their  leader.  He  was  a  wine-cooper,  and  created  an  in- 
surrection. He  became  nearly  insane  at  the  thought  of  monarchy  restored  in 
Charles  II.,  and  determined  to  destroy  royalty  as  opposed  to  Christ,  He  niiHed 
followers  and  armed  them,  adopted  a  banner  on  which  was  the  lion  of  tlic  tribe  of 
Judidi,  with  the  motto,  ^  Who  shall  rouse  him  up?'  and  then  proclaimed  Jesus  as 
King.  The  military  were  called  out,  and  in  a  tight  these  men  were  shiin  or  taken 
prisonei-s;  Yenner  and  fourteen  otliers  being  hanged  and  quartered  for  treason. 
The  fact  that  Venner  and  lifty  men  issued  out  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house  iu 
Coleman  Street  has  associated  this  mad  proceeding  wiili  the  General  Baptists  as  a 
people,  but  very  unjustly.  Vermer  whs  not  a  Baptist ;  on  the  contrary^  he  threat- 
ened them  tliat  if  he  succeeded  he  would  sliow  them  wliether  infant  baptism  were 
in  the  Bible,  possibly  as  they  had  found  it  there  so  often,  by  the  light  of  fagots. 
Mr.  Lam!>,  the  pastor  of  the  Coleraan  Street  Church,  at  onee  utiited  with  the 
Loudon  Baptists  in  issuing  a  strong  appeal  to  the  world,  showing  that  they  were 
bound  in  conscience  to  render  to  Cie.sar  his  right,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  Yen- 
ner's  doings.  This  is  dear  enough  from  the  fact  that  only  fifty  men  issued  out  of 
the  meetingdiouse  with  Venner,  and  yet  Lamb's  Cliurch  was  *  by  far  tlie  largest' 
Baptist  Church  iu  Loutlou.  The  British  public  believed  the  disclaimer  of  the 
Baptists,  but  not  so  tlie  perfidious  uiotiarch  ;  urged  by  his  minister,  Edward  H^de, 
Loi'd  Clarendon,  who  hated  the  Baptists  for  their  espousal  of  the  Parliamentary 
cause,  he  made  this  iupigniticant  piece  of  rant  the  pretext  for  a  series  of  abuses  upon 
the  Independents,  Quakers  and  Baptists,  which  will  disgrace  hie  name  for  ever. 
While  some  few  Baptists  believed  in  the  doetrioe  of  Christ's  millemual  reign,  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  one  of  tlie  fifty  men  were  of  their  numljer.  or  tiiat  a 
eingle  Baptist  took  part  in  the  plot,  Harrison  w^as  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
supposed  compiicity  with  it,  but  Carlyle,  who  studied  this  period  with  great 
thoroughness,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  '  Harrison  (was)  hardly  connected  witli  the 
thing  except  as  a  well-wisher/  Fronde  sees  tlie  matter  in  much  the  same  light, 
for  he  says:  *  With  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  abroad,  every  chapel,  except  those  of 
tlie  Baptists,  would  have  been  a  magazine  of  explosives.  The  Baptists  and  Quakers 
miglit  liave  been  trusted  to  discourage  violence,  but  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish among  the  various  sects.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BRITISH    BAPTISTS.— JOHN    BUNYAN. 


WE  most  now  look  at  the  Baptists  after  the  Restoration,  the  most  noted  of 
whom  is  JopiN  Bunvan,     He  was  born  at  Eletow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628, 
the  famous  year  in  which  Charles  L  was  forced  to  yield  the  Petition  of  Right. 

His  education  wa^  next  to  noth- 
ing, yet  he  was  favored  above 
the  boys  of  his  village,  for  be 
attended  the  grammar  sehool 
fuiuided  by  Sir  William  Harper 
at  Bedford;  how  long  is  not 
known,  but  at  the  best  his  edu- 
cational attainments  we!^?  cuite 
scanty.  Nature  had  given  him 
a  warm,  light,  frolicsome  heart, 
which  held  him  ready  for  any 
sort  of  glee  and  mischief,  and 
under  reversed  circumstances 
subjected  liitn  not  only  to  the 
pensive,  but  t!ie  desponding. 
He  early  feared  God  and  longed 
to  love  him,  bnt  his  giddiness  and 
love  of  fun  drew  him  into  sin, 
until  !te  became  addicted  to  wrong-doing,  principally  lying  and  swearing,  Becanse 
his  father  and  himself  were  tinkers,  and  Gipsies  in  England  have  been  tinkers  from 
time  immemorial,  he  was  long  supposed  to  be  of  this  alien  blood.  Bnt  the  records 
of  his  family  are  now  traceable  to  abont  A,  D.  1200,  and  the  name  itself,  as  then 
known,  Bnignon,  indicate.^  that  the  family  was  of  Norman  origin.  This  gi-eat 
descendant  of  that  house  was  a  man  of  intense  feeling  on  all  subjects.  The  religion 
of  his  times  was  of  tlie  most  earnest  natnre,  euiotionai,  deep,  almost  fanatical,  and 
when  Bunvan's  heart  began  to  yearn  after  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  whole  nature  was 
inflamed.  If  we  shruild  take  hit^  own  version  of  Ids  case  literally,  he  would  compel  ns 
to  believe  that  he  wa.s  a  sad  scamp  in  youth  and  a  desperate  villain  in  early  manhoods 
He  tells  ns,  however,  that  he  was  never  drunk  nor  unchaste,  and  certainly  he 
never  a  thief  nor  a  highwayman.    •  He  broke  the  Sabbath,  loved   dancing,  bal^^^ T 
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thropist,  a  liiindrcd  years  afterward,  walked  the  satne  streets  und  country  roada 
that  Ihinyan  trod,  and,  it  is  said,  mught  his  spirit  of  prison  reform  largely  from  the 
*  Deii  '  ill  wliieli  Biinyaii  had  hiin.  The  giHiat  singers  of  his  day  were  Herbert  and 
MiltoTj,  r>ryck'n  and  Shakespeare.  And  the  ini^chty  preachers  were  Howe  and 
Henry,  (/harnoek  and  Owen,  Tillut^oii  and  8uiith»  Slierk>rk  and  Stillingfleet, 
Banyan's  observation  was  keen  and  extensive ;  he  hvi»d  in  tliL-  very  heart  of 
England,  was  an  actor  in  some  of  it»  naost  exciting  scenes,  aTid  it  is  impossible  l»nt 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  ifioved  him  at  every  step.  In  his  day,  EngHsh  literature 
had  become  thotonglily  imbued  with  all  the  elements  of  poetry  and  tiction;  nay, 
even  of  rumance.  These  had  come  down  through  high  Italian  authorship.  Not 
only  had  the  collor|uial  English  descended  through  Wyckliff,  and  its  Jiigher  liter- 
ature thruugh  (-haneer,  but  tliey  liad  been  largely  blended  in  the  Bible,  with  which 
Bnnyan  was  most  familiar;  so  that  simple^  idiomatic  8axoTi  English  was  pi^epared 
to  his  hand ;  being  full  of  image  and  a^ve,  of  wonder  and  grandeur,  which  he  could 
express  to  the  popidar  mind  in  a  very  racy  style.  Unconsciously  he  felt  the  force  of 
hirt  nrnther-tongue ;  it  stimnlated  his  gem'us,  became  the  groundwork  of  bis  thought 
and  the  model  id  his  utterance;  a  choice  which  places  him  side  by  side  with  Shakes- 
peare and  the  English  Bible,  as  one  of  the  great  conservator  of  otir  powerful 
language. 

In  a  burst  of  unreasoning  loyalty  the  English  p<»ople,  in  V\\M\  phiced  Charles  II 
un  the  throne,  without  exacting  proper  guarantees  for  that  liberty  which  tliey  had 
bought  with  their  own  blood*  He  had  given  his  word  on  honor  to  protect  all  his 
subjects  in  their  religious  freedom  ;  and  then,  like  a  true  Stuart,  he  sohl  that  honor 
to  his  lust  of  power.  Hardly  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  when  Venner's  petty 
insurrection  furnished  a  pretext  for  vengeance  upon  all  his  opponents,  and  espe- 
cially tliosc  in  the  dissenting  sects,  no  mntter  how  much  they  proved  their  loyaltv. 
Amongst  the  first  victuns  of  his  tyninny  we  find  IJunyan,  charged  with  ■devilishly* 
and  *  perniciously  ^  abstaining  from  going  to  church,  'as  a  common  upholder  of 
meetings  cfuitrary  to  the  laws  of  the  king/  ancl  with  'teaching  men  to  worship  con- 
trary U)  law,'  He  was  sentenced  to  Hcdfunl  jail  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  tliat  time  to  be  transported  if  he  refused  to  conform.  But  his  judges  kept  him 
in  prison  for  six  years:  and  when  relcjised  he  iustantly  began  to  preach  again, 
wherenjiiin  he  was  imprisoned  for  another  six  years.  Being  released  still  again,  be 
began  tc*  preach  at  once,  and  w*as  arrested  for  the  thinl  time,  but  Wiis  detained  only 
a  few  months.  His  judges  were  hai^sh  with  him,  but  Ids  real  oppressors  for  tliese 
twelve  weary  years  were  the  king  and  Parliament,  who  made  it  a  crime  for  any  one 
to  preach  but  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eughmd,  It  was  long  supposed  that  he  was 
impriHoned  mostly  in  tlie  town  juil  of  Bedford,  on  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse, 
but  it  is  now  clear  that  Ids  long  imprisonment  was  in  the  county  jail,  where  hii 
anonymous  biographer  of  17lH>  says,  tliat  he  heai^  him  preach  to  sixty  dissente 
and  three  ministers.     There  is  good  ground  for  believing,  however,  that  he  passes  ^  i 
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of  life,  from  old  agt)  to  childhood,  have  made  it  next  to  the  Bil)le,  the  story  of  their 
lives.  In  all  soak  it  has  created  visions,  ititerpreted  dreams,  and  awakened  *the  joj 
that  niiide  ine  write/  The  eight  editions  tlirough  which  it  passed  in  thirty  yeare 
gave  hut  small  promise  of  the  jjrogress  of  its  pilgrimage  i?ince.  No  book  has  beeu 
rendered  into  so  many  langoages,  exempt  the  word  of  God  itself.  To  many  who 
are  now  'high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of  God,'  it  iirst  set  uhe  joy-bells  ringing  in  the 
dty  of  habitation.*  The  pauper  and  l>eggar  of  London  have  read  it  in  thoroiigb- 
fares  and  8qnares,  and  threaded  then*  way  by  its  guidance  tlirough  Vanity  Fair. 
The  Italian  has  crouched  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Vatican,  and  trembled  to  look  up 
lest  he  should  see  Giant  Pope,  ''^he  dusky  Bunnan  ha*  taken  it  into  the  deep  jun- 
gle, to  show  liim  stepping-fitones  tlirough  the  Plough  of  Despond.  The  darker 
African  has  stolen  with  it  into  a  by-path  of  the  wild  woods,  aiul,  under  the  palm- 
tree,  has  dreamed  of  the  white  nian-s  Iieaven.  The  son  of  Abraham  and  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  have  read  its  pages  to  the  sigh  of  the  wind  amongst  the 
olives  and  the  ripple  of  Kedron  ;  and  the  Hindoo,  with  Banyan  in  his  hand,  has 
resolved  on  courage  when  he  crossed  the  'deep  river;'  for  angels,  such  as  do  uot 
wait  upon  the  banks  of  his  sacred  Ganges,  beckon  him  over. 

No  wonder  that  when  Mr,  Brown,  the  minister  of  Bunyan's  meeting,  lately 
visited  Scotland,  a  worthy  Highlander  was  startled  when  introduced  to  him  as 
*  Bunyan^s  successor,'  Starting  back  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot,  he  ex- 
claimed;  'Eh,  mon!  but  yell  ha  htu'd  work  tu  till  A/^  ^hoon!'^  Dean  Stanley 
says:  'When  in  early  life  I  lighted  on  the  passage  where  the  Pilgrim  is  taken  into 
tlie  House  Beautiful  to  see  ''  the  pedigree  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  the  varieties 
and  histories  of  that  place,  both  ancient  and  modern,"  I  determined  that  if  ever 
the  time  should  arrive  when  I  should  l>ecome  a  professor  of  ecclesiastical  liistory, 
these  should  become  the  opening  words  in  which  I  would  describe  the  treasures  of 
that  magniticetit  store-house.  Accordingly,  when,  many  years  after,  it  so  fell  out,  I 
could  find  no  better  mode  of  l)eginning  my  course  at  Oxfonl  than  by  redeeming 
that  early  pledge;  and  when  the  course  came  to  an  end,  and  I  wished  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  pmspeets  still  reserved  for  the  future  of  Christendom,  I  found  again 
that  the  best  words  I  could  supply  were  those  in  which,  on  leaving  the  Beautiful 
House,  Christian  w^as  shown  in  the  distance  the  view  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
"which  they  said,  would  add  to  his  comfort  because  they  were  nearer  to  the  desired 
haven."  ■  This  was  a  worthy  and  heart-felt  tribute  frum  Westminster  to  the  dream- 
ing tinker  whose  effigy  now  adorns  the  House  of  Commons,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  orators,  heroes  and  statesmen  in  honor  of  the  man,  who,  though  he 
'devilishly  *  abstained  from  attending  the  clinrch  "contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  king/ 
has  preached  in  all  pulpits  and  palaces  ever  since. 

After  Bunyaii's  final  releiise  in  1672,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bed- 
ford,  and  so  threw  his  life  into  Gospel  labor,  that  his  fame  as  a  preadier  increased 
until  iie  was,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  minister  of  his  day.     The  few  sermoue 
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Matthew  Hale,  Chester  and  Twisdeik  With  all  tlie  simplicity  of  a  womanV  love 
ahe  told  her  artless  story.  She  said  that  her  hutsbaiui  *  was  a  i>eaceahle  person,'  and 
wished  to  support  hU  famih'.  They  had  four  helpless  children,  one  of  thern  blind, 
and  while  he  was  in  prison  they  must  live  on  charity.  Hale  treated  her  kindly, 
Twisden  harshly,  and  demanded  whetlier  lie  would  leave  off  preaching  if  relea^ed. 
In  child-like  honesty  she  replied,  tliut  *  he  dare  not  leave  off  prejiching  so  long  as  he 
could  speak/  Her  request  was  denied  and  siie  left  the  Court  in  teal's,  not  so  much, 
she  said,  *  because  they  were  so  hard-hearted  against  me  and  my  liusband,  bnt  to 
think  wluit  a  sad  account  such  poor  creatures  wuuld  have  to  give  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.'  Jesus  wept  because  Jerusalem  stoned  the  prophets,  and  Bnnyan's  wife 
was  much  like  him.  But,  this  giant  in  genius  was  just  as  tender-hearted  as  his  wife. 
Where  do  we  find  such  pathos  in  any  passage  as  this,  which  he  wrote  in  prison : 

*The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hatli  often  been  to  rae  in  this 
place  a^  the  pulling  off  my  fiesh  from  my  hones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am 
too,  too  fiitid  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  l)eeause  1  sliould  have  often  brought 
to  my  mind  the  hardships,  miseries  and  wants  my  poor  family  was  like  to  meet 
with  should  I  t>e  taken  from  them  ;  especially  my  poor  blind  child^  who  lay  neai'er 
my  lieart  than  all  I  had  l>esides.  Poor  child,  thought  I,  what  sorrow  art  thon  like 
to  luive  for  thy  portion  in  this  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  suffer  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should 
blow  on  thee.  But  yet,  thf^ight  I,  I  nuist  venture  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to 
the  quick  to  leave  you.  I  was  as  a  man  w!io  was  pullitig  down  his  house  upon  the 
head  of  his  wife  and  children.     Yet,  thought  I,  I  must  do  it,  I  must  do  it." 

So  loving  was  Bunyan's  disposition,  that  he  kept  the  heart  of  the  jailer  8oft  all  | 
the  time.  lie  not  only  allowed  him  to  visit  hie  church  frequently,  unattended,  and^H 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  t€>o ;  but  his  blind  Mary  constantly  visited  him,  with  such  ^^ 
little  gifts  as  she  could  gather  for  his  solace.  She  had  great  concern  for  him,  lest 
he  sorrowed  Imyond  all  hope,  and  often  %vhen  parting  with  him,  would  put  Iter 
delicate  fingers  to  his  eyes  and  cheeks,  to  feel  if  tlie  tears  flowed  that  she  might 
kiss  them  away.  His  blind  babe  died  and  left  him  in  prison ;  with  O,  how  many 
fatherly  benedictions  upon  her  sweet  memory.  It  was  meet  that  little,  blind  Mary 
Bunyan  shinikl  enter  the  Celestial  Gate  before  the  hero  of  the  'den,'  a  true  'shining 
one-  to  watch  and  wait  for  his  coming.  Nor  did  she  wait  long.  In  1688  he  went 
to  London  to  reconcile  an  alienated  father  and  son,  and  succeeded.  But  on  the 
journey  a  violent  storm  overtook  him,  and  he  contracted  a  fatul  illness  which  after 
ten  days  took  him  to  Jesus,  the  King  in  his  beauty  and  to  blind  Mary,  when  he 
fii*8t  saw  her  sweet  eyes  blaze  with  light.  She  raised  not  a  hand  to  his  cheek  then, 
as  wag  her  old  wont  in  Bedford,  for  God  had  wiped  away  all  tears  from  his  eyes; 
and  since  then  the  old  and  young  pilgrim  have  dwelt  together  in  the  golden  city, 

Bunyan  died  just  as  tiie  day  dawned  on  England  when  the  second  great  lievo- 
lution  was  to  make  her  a  free  nation,  in  which  Baptists  could  bi-eathe  freely,  Mr, 
Froude  couples  him  tliue  with  them,  in  his  biography  of  Bunyan  :  'In  the  Ungna^e 
of  the  time,  he  becauie  convinced  of  sin  and  joined  tlie  Baptists,  the  most  thorough- 
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acts  of  disobedience  do  we   indulge  mi    "In  the  sin  of  infant  baptism ?"     We 

indolge  them  not,  Imt  being  conunanded  to  i>ear  with  the  intirmities  of  the  weak, 
suffer  it;  it  being  in  our  eyes  mich^  but  in  theirs,  they  say,  a  duty, till  God  persuade 
them/ '  It  matters  not  at  tlds  point  whether,  when  Bunyan'went  with  Gifford  into 
tlie  river  Ouse,  he  was  immersed  or  not,  though  Mr.  Brown,  judging  by  what  Bun- 
yaa  writes,  ^th(mghJ  go  under  that  name  myself^  ('Anabaptist*),  says,  *  I  should  say 
he  was  iuimersed.'  This  nmch,  however,  is  clear,  that  whatever  was  done  to  Bun- 
yan  in  the  Ouse,  he  did  there  publicly  repudiate  his  own  infant  baptism,  Mr. 
Brown  tells  us  (i>a^e  36)  that  he  finds  John  Bunyan's  name  Mn  the  list  of  nineteen 
christenings  at  Eletow  Church  in  the  following  form:  "1628,  John  the  Bonne  of 
Thomas  Bonnionn,  Junr,  the  30th  of  Novenib/- '  But  as  Bunyan  could  not  go 
under  tlie  luime  of  *  Anabaptist*  on  that  christening,  it  follows  that  when  he  went 
with  Gifford  into  the  river  he  deliberately  repudiated  the  infant  baptism  which  his 
father  had  imposed  upon  him  in  1G28,  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  I'egarded  as  his 
parental '  duty/  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not,  a  year  after  this  repudiation,  he  fell  into  what  he  cdls  the  weakne^ 
of  infant  baptism,  and  winch  he  said  was  such  in  his  eyes,  by  taking  his  own  daughter 
to  that  same  Church  of  England  to  christen  lier,  in  'duty,  till  God  persuaded-  him 
otherwise.  This,  of  course,  would  imply  that  he  recalled  his  protest  against  liis  own 
infant  baptism  made  a  year  earlier,  and  in  turn  repudiated  his  believers  baptism, 
after  he  had  solemnly  taken  it  upon  Inmself  as  an  '  Analmptist.'  This  conduet 
would  show  any  thing  but  that  he  had  no  strong  feeling  on  the  question  of  baptism, 
for  with  his  very  tender  conscience  he  must  have  had  terrible  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  he  backed  and  filled  in  that  way,  No ;  this  entry  evinces  the  deepest  feeling 
on  the  question  of  infant  baptism  and  is  his  second  public  protest  against  its 
practice,  tlie  first  being  in  himself  by  his  own  baptism  as  a  believer,  the  second  in 
his  beloved  daughter  antl  her  simple  birth  record. 

The  difference  between  these  two  entries,  the  baptismal  record  of  Mary  and 
the  birth  record  of  Elizabeth,  shows  that  tetwoen  the  years  1650  and  1654  a  welh 
defined  change  had  taken  place  in  their  father's  mind  on  the  subject  of  christening. 
Had  he  chosen  he  could  have  had  Elizabeth  chritntened  and  her  christening  entered 
in  the  same  form  as  that  of  Mary,  but  he  chose  not  to  do  that ;  and  limiting  the 
i-ecord  to  her  birth,  it  simply  says  that  Eiizaljcth  was  ^hortie^  on  the  14th  day  of 
April,  1654.  The  following  feicts  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  record,  afi  they 
prove,  that  in  1645  Parliament  put  the  recording  of  births  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  that  in  1653  this  registration  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  under 
William  and  Mary  it  was  restored  to  them  again,  and  all  this  for  the  best  of  reasons, 

\,  In  1645  Parliament  had  banished  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  every  place 
of  worship  in  England  and  Wales,  and  had  substituted  a  form  of  w<jrship  callcnl  tlie 
Directory.  Tliis  law  required  all  Prayer-books  to  be  given  up,  and  fined  any  wha 
nsed  one  in  any  place  of  worship,  chui*ch  or  chapel,  £5  for  the  first  offense,  £10  for 
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the  second,  *  and  for  the  third  offense  one  whole  year's  imprisonment  without  bail 
or  mainprise/ 


It  had  also  enacted,  that 


"  There  ehall  ho  provided  at  the  charge  of  every  parish  or  chapelry  in  the  realm 
of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  a  fair  register  book  of  vellum,  to  he  kept  by 
the  miniiit*:r  and  offieem  of  the  ehurc*h,  and  that  the  names  of  all  children  baptizedf, 
and  of  their  parents  and  of  the  timu  of  their  hirth  ami  bapthinff^  shall  be  written 
and  set  down  by  the  minister  therein*' 

This  act  provided  for  the  registration  of  botA  birtlis  and  baptisms,  and  was  careful 
not  to  confound  the  two  as  one:* 

2,  Down  to  A.  D.  1653,  the  year  in  which  Bunyan  united  with  Gifford's  Church, 
Quakers,  Baptists  and  all  wlio  rejected  infant  baptism,  were  subjeeted  to  every  &ort 
of  annoyance  for  neglecting  to  go  to  the  recording  clergy  as  thus  required,  to  have 
their  children  christened  and  a  record  of  their  birth  and  baptism  made  in  the  '  book 
of  vellum '  at  the  parish  church,  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  was  true  also 
of  their  marriages  and  burials. 

3,  Having  in  view  their  relief,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  baptism,  but  also  in 
that  of  marriages  and  buriale,  C'rom%vell\s  short  Parliament  took  this  whole  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  tha  clergy,  making  marriage  a  purely  secular  act,  stripping  birth, 
marriage  and  burial  of  subjection  to  all  ecclesiastical  usages,  and  put  the  entire 
keeping  of  the  parish  records  into  secular  hands  for  civil  purposes  alone.  Of  course, 
Baptists,  Quakers  and  all  other  such  subjects  loyal  to  the  civil  power  were  delighted 
to  be  freed  from  ecclesiastical  contempt  in  this  way,  and  to  coniply  with  a  mere  civil 
provision,  which  in  noway  conflicted  with  their  convictions  of  right;  and  they 
cheerfully  conrplied  with  a  law  which  simply  required  them  to  record  tlie  hirtk  of 
their  children  as  in  duty  to  the  State. 

4,  It  is  of  this  Act  that  Cobbet  speaks  in  his  '  Parliamentary  History,'  under 
idftte  of  August  25th,  1653.  He  writes :  *  Great  part  of  this  month  had  been  taken  up 
in  canvjissing  a  bill  conccniing  marriages  and  the  registering  thereof,  aiul  also  of 
hittha  and  burials.  This  day  it  passed  the  house  on  this  question,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  prifited  and  published.     This  extraordinary  Act  entirely  took  marriages  out  of 

I  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  put  them  into  those  of  tlie  Justices  of  the  Peace.'' 
The  writer  has  carefully  examined  this  Act  and  would  copy  it  entire,  but  as  it 
©overs  many  folios  it  is  too  long.     It  is  found  in  the 
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*Actfl  and  Ordinances  of  Parliament,  examined  by  the  original  record  and 
printed  by  special  order  of  Parliament,  by  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  printei*s  to 
liis  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  1658  ;  by  Henry  Scobell,  the  clerk  of  Parliament.' 


For  some  reason,  the  Acts  of  tlie  Commonwealth  are  not  printed  with  the  con- 
tinuous laws  of  tlie  realm,  but  are  put  in  this  special  collection  by  themselves,  and 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  tediousness,  as  this  book  is  very  scarce,  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  Act  may  here  be  given.  It  directs  4iow  marriages  shall  be  solemnized  and 
s^fitered,  aa  also  a  register  for  birtiis  and  burials,'  but  says  nothing  of  baptisms. 
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It  was  extended  to  Ireland  'fmin  and  after  Decern lK?r  1st.  1^53/     It  epeciallj  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  w  Re^strar  by  popular  suffrage  in  the  parish  thus : 

L  *Tlie  Iiiliabitants  and  Hougeholders  of  every  Parish  chargeable  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  <>r  the  greater  part  of  theoi  present,  ^\'a\\  on  or  liefoi'e  the  22d  day  of 
8eptciuher,  1053,  make  choice  of  some  able  and  huncbt  pereoii  (such  as  shall  be 
sworn  and  approved  by  one  Jni^tice  of  the  Peace  in  that  Parish,  Division  or  County, 
and  so  signified  under  \m  hand  in  the  said  Register-book ),  to  have  the  keeping  of 
said  book,  wlio  shall  therein  fully  enter  in  writing  all  socii  Piililieations,  Marriages, 
Birihs  of  children  and  llurials  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  tire  names  of  every  of 
then],  and  the  days  of  the  tnonth  and  year  of  Publications,  Marriages,  Births  and 
Burials.  And  the  Register  in  eacli  Parish  shall  attend  the  said  Justice  of  t\\Q 
Peace  to  subsf.ril>e  the  entry  of  each  such  Mnrriage;  and  the  person  so  selected, 
approved  and  sworn,  shall  be  called  the  Parish- Register  and  shall  continue  three 
yeai*s  in  sucli  place  of  Register.' 

IL  This  Act  further  provides,  that  'All  Register-books  for  Marriages,  Births 
and  Burials  shall  be  delivereil  into  the  hands  of  the  respective  Registers  appointed 
by  tills  Act  to  be  kept  as  Records.'  Thus  the  clergy  were  nut  only  stripped  of  tlie 
recorder's  ollice,  but  the  old  books  of  I'egister  made  previous  to  1653  were  taken 
out  of  their  custody  and  put  into  secular  hands  :  '  Any  hiw,  statute,  custom  or  usoage 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/  a^  the  Act  states. 

IIL  The  n^  of  the  Prayer-boot  and  all  religious  services  at  marriages  and  bnriak 
was  done  away  with,  aud  as  the  Act  knew  nothing  of  christenings,  of  course,  the  regisr 
ti*ation  of  births  called  for  no  provision  against  such  services.  The  parties  to  be 
married  were  to  choose  whether  the  Register  should  jmblish  their  intended  marriage 
three  Sundays  in  the  church  or  chapel,  or  in  the  *  market-place  next  to  the  said  clnireh 
or  chapel,  on  thi*ce  market-days  in  the  three  several  weeks  next  following.'  On 
the  day  of  marriage,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Justice,  the  nnin  was  to  take  the  woman 
by  tlie  hand  and  distinctly  pronounce  the  following  words:  ^  I,  A,  B.,  do  here  in  the 
presence  of  Ood,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  take  thee,  C.  D;,  for  my  wedded  wife. 
I  do,  also,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  before  these  witnesses,  promise  to  be  unto  thee 
a  loving  and  faithful  husband,'  When  the  woman  had  gone  tlirough  the  same  form, 
the  Justice  declared  tliem  Imsband  and  wife.  The  Act  then  strips  the  clergy  of  all 
pc^wer  to  njarry  in  these  sweeping  words : 

^  From  and  after  such  consent  so  expressed  and  such  declaration  made,  the  same, 
ae  to  the  form  of  marriage,  shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law.  And  w*  nf/u^  nmr- 
rioffe  iL'katt'ver  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Efifjlan(l„  after  th^  t went t/-ni nth  of 
8^ftemhet\  nhall  he  held  or  a4X'ount*'d  a  niarrttKje  accofrlm</  to  the  hiws  of  Enghiim.^ 

IV.  The  Act  nuule  a  number  of  curious  minor  provisions  which  may  be  natued, 
simply  for  the  gnititi coition  of  tlic  reader,  such  >is  these: 

The  *  fee  for  Pnbiications  and  certificates  thereof  Is. ;  for  marriages  Is.'  '  From 
those  who  live  upon  alms  notliing  shall  be  taken.'  Tlie  Justice  '  m  case  of  diiml> 
persons  may  dispense  with  pronouncing  the  words;  and  with  juining  hands  in  ca^* 
of  persons  that  have  no  liands.'     *  After  the  29th  of  Sep.  1653,  the  age  of  a  man 
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conBeiat  to  marriage  shall  be  sixteen  years,  and  the  age  of  the  woman  fourteen  years,' 
Ali  disputes  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  were  referred  to  Justices  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions, 

Under  the  well-aettlcd  rule  in  law,  that  the  legislative  intent  can  best  be 
reached  by  examining  all  Acts  on  the  same  subject-matter  and  weighing  them 
together,  these  Acts  have  been  here  presented,  and  so  we  cannot  miss  the  intent 
of  this  particular  Act  of  1653,  As  the  Act  of  1645  had  expressly  put  registra- 
tion of  birtlis  and  baptisms  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Act  of  1653  had 
put  the  registration  of  births  into  eecnlar  hands  and  said  nothing  about  records 
for  baptism  or  christening,  takiug  all  pnhlic  registration  out  of  clerical  hands,  the 
entry  of  baptisms  was  legally  dropped  from  the  public  records,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  last  Act.  That  this  was  both  the  intention  and  practice  nnder  tliat  law  is 
more  clearly  seen  in  the  furtiier  fact,  that  Acta  VI  and  VII  under  William  and 
Mary  restored  registration  to  the  clergy,  and  made  special  provision  for  the  record 
of  christenings  by  those  in  Holy  Orders.*     This  legislation  was  known  as 

*  An  Act  for  granting  his  Majesty  certain  rates  and  duties  upon  Marriages, 
Births  and  Burials,  and  upon  Batehelors  and  Widowers,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
for  carrying  uii  tlie  war  against  France  with  vigor/  Tiiis  Act  once  more  made  it 
the  duty  of  those  in  Holy  Orders:  *  Deans,  Parsons,  Deacons,  Vicars,  Cnrates,'  to 
keep  'a  true  and  exact  register  in  writing  of  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
married,  buried,  christened  or  horn  in  their  respective  parishes  or  precincts/ 

The^  Acts  taken  together  show  how  thoronghly  discriminating  and  seculariz- 
ing the  Act  of  August  25th,  1653,  was  intended  to  be,  and  what  a  radical  change  it 
made  both  in  the  public  practices  and  their  records.  Of  course,  it  aroused  the 
wrath  of  tbe  State  clergy  to  the  hottest  indignation.  They  treated  it  with  every 
form  of  contempt  which  they  could  devise.  When  the  Directory  had  pushed  the 
Prayer-book  out  of  use,  many  hundreds  of  them,  some  say  thousands,  either  re- 
signed tlieir  livings  or  were  ejected  for  setting  the  law  at  defiance.  It  absolutely 
forbade  them  to  use  the  Prayer-book  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  in 
their  churches.     It  enjoined  that, 

*  When  any  person  departed  this  life,  let  the  dead  body  upon  the  day  of  burial 
decently  attended  from  the  house  to  the  place  appointed  for  public  burial,  and 

then  interred  vnthmd  any  ceremmit/,  .  .  ,  For  that  praying,  reading  and  singing, 
both  in  guiug  to  and  at  tlie  grave,  have  been  grossly  abused,  and  are  no  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  dead  and  have  proved  hurtful  to  the  living ;  therefore,  let  aU  soch  things 
be  laid  aside," 


W)e 
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■  Surely,  this  was  all  that  the  clerical  flesh  and  blood  of  that  day  could  bear.  But 
now,  to  follow  np  that  revolution  with  another,  which  eight  years  later  not  only 
took  marriage  entirely  out  of  their  hands,  but  denied  them  the  right  to  record  the 
births  wliieh  honored  those  secular  marriages,  was  unendurable  to  them.  If  any 
body  wanted  them  to  christen  their  infants,  the  law  did  not  forbid  their  doing  80, 

in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rights.     But  the  law  would  not  have  their  christen- 
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ings  entered  on  the  public  records  as  acts  of  any  civil  intei^est  or  concern.     Then, 
the  way  in  wliich  tbeir  former  prerogatives  were  taken  from  them,  was  more  exasper- 
ating still.     Thu  new  Registrars  were  to  be  seleeted  by  the  popular  vote  of  their  owii 
parisliionej^s,  over  whom  they  had  bo  unconscionably  domineered,  and  that  withont  re- 
gard to  the  religion  of  either  candidate  or  voter.     Besides,  hie  record  of  the  marriages 
entered  was  to  be  purely  eecnlarand  to  be  attested  before  a  Jnstice  of  the  Peace  and 
not  by  a  priest.   And,  woi*se  than  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priest,  this  Act  of  Augast  25tlij 
lfi53,  left  all  who  rejected  the  supei-stition  of  christening  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fnll 
rights  of  Englishrmni  by  recording  the  *  birth'  of  their  children,  and  of  secnring  to 
them  all  the  legal   advantages  which  such  a  civil  entry  secured  in  property  rights 
and  courts  of  justice,  without  compromising  their  piinciples  by  a  forced  ^nbrnission 
to  infant  baptism.     Their  children  could  now  prove  their  lineage  and  derive  all  the 
political  rights  whicli  such  entry  entitled  them  to  while  they  lived,  and  when  Xh^y 
died  they  could  be  buried  decently  in  ground  either  '  consecrated'  or  nnconsecratc^i 
without  anyhow  consulting   the  whimsical   dictations  of   an  arrogant  priesthoods 
Sucli  a  state  of  tilings  would  suit  Bunyan's  ideas  of  liberty  exactly. 

Such  a  right  Iiad  never  been  enjoyed  by  dissenting  Englishmen  before,  aii.  ^3l 
Cobbet  well  characterizes  the  Act  as 'extraordinary.'     Its  passage  was  stubborn!  ^y^ 
resisted  as  a  bold  innovation  ;  and  he  says  that  it  held  Parliament  to  discussion  f«zi>T 
a  great  part  of  the  entire  month,  which  *  canviissing  '  raust  have  stirred  the  feelir^M^ 
of  the  entire  realm.     Especially  must  all  Biiptists  and  Quakers  have  been  interest&i  <i, 
as  it  took  their  nnxrriiiges  and  burials  out  of  the  hands  of  an  oppressive  and  offensi  ^^re 
clergy,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  record  the  ^hirtk"  of  their  children  and  to  st.^z>p 
there,  as  far  as  christening  was  concerned  ;  so  that  they  now  stood  befoi^  the  law  on    ^^ 
equality  with  their  neighbors,  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  proscription  because  X\M^^y 
refused  to  have  their  children   baptized.     With  this  legal  shield  thrown  over  ^  ^^^ 
head,  we  can  easily  imderstand   wfiy  honest  John  Bunyanj  who  spoke  so  freely     ^'^ 
his  writings  against  infant  baptism,  iia  we  shall  see,  felt  it  his  duty  as  an  Engli^'* 
freeman   to  obey  the  law  by  entering  the  hirih  of  l»is  babe  on  the  public  recor  J^^' 
wlien  English  law  at  last  stepped  forth  sacredly  to  guard  the  rights  ol   Ids  ecT^*  ' 
science  while  discharging  his  duty  as  a  citizen.     Thus  the  entry  of  hie  child's  hii*^^*' 
without  any  entiy  of  her  christening  stands  to  the  end  of  time   on   the    Elsto'** 
parish  Register  with  the  force  of  his  public  protest  against  the  6ni>erstition  of  infa^^"^ 
baptism   enforced    l>y   the   State.      Then    was  Elizabeth    Bunyan  christened   as     ^^^ 
matter  of  fact  f     Certainly  not.     Mr.  Brown  quotes  the  entry  in  the  Elstow  pari^^ 
Register  and  concedes  that  it  certities  only  to  her  biith.     He  also  refers  to  t\^^ 
law  of  1653  in  the  following  words: 

'  It  will  be  pointed  out,  perhaps,  that  the  register  notes  that  Elizabeth  Bnnyan  ^"  - 
hm^n  on  the  \\\\\  day  of  April,  and  says  nothing  about  her  Ijiiptism.     But   it  w\^ 
be  remembered  that  the  previous  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  lia<l  been   jiassed 
quiring  the  date  of  birtli  to  be  inserted  in  the  register  instead  of  that  of  baptisia*'' 
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The  diBcrcpancj  referred  to  by  Mr.  Copner  (whose  own  valuable  work  on  Bun- 
yan  is  elsewhere  cited  in  these  pages)  is  simply  that  of  the  use  of  '*  borne  "  in  the 
original  and  "  christened  "  in  the  transcript.  Otherwise  it  appears  that  the  docn- 
tnent.s  correspond.  The  investigation  reduces  it^If  to  the  inquiry,  which  shall  be 
believedj  the  original  register  which  says  that  Elizabeth  was  born  on  April  14th,  1654, 
or  the  transcript  which  states  that  she  was  christened  on  that  day  I  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  improbable  that  she  was  both  born  and  christened  on  the  same  day,  and 
therefore  Imth  records  cannot  be  true.  Born  in  her  fathers  house  on  the  14th  of 
April,  even  if  he  had  wished  her  christened,  she  conld  not  be  taken  to  the  parish 
church  on  the  day  of  her  birth.  But  if  she  was  christened  on  the  14tli  of  April 
and  born  at  some  other  time>  then  tho  original  entry  is  made  a  piece  of  confusion. 
It  was  never  the  custom  of  the  Euglisli,  or  even  of  the  Roniisii  Church,  to  christea 
children  on  the  very  day  of  their  birth,  unless  it  was  feared  that  the  child  would 
die  immediately  after  coming  into  the  world,  and  so  its  body  was  sprinkled  to  save 
its  BouL  Furthermore,  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  transcript  registers  were  inde- 
pendent records  of  facts  outside  of  those  contained  in  the  originals.  The  timnscripts 
were  amiiui]  copies  of  the  Parish  Register  sent  up  on  parchment  to  the  Archdeacon 
by  the  vicar  or  rector  of  the  parish  in  compliance  with  the  canons  of  1603.  They 
gave  the  names  of  all  persons  married,  baptized,  or  buried  the  previous  year  copied 
from  the  Kegister,  and  forwarded  each  Easten  This  was  to  provide  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  duplicate  copy  in  ease  the  parish  register  should  be  lost.  The  transcripts, 
tlierefore,  always  purported  to  be  exact  copies  of  the  originals  and,  in  case  of  dis- 
crepancy, the  originals  would  of  course  govern.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
question,  which  is  entitled  to  credence :  a  public  record  kept  and  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  law  of  the  land,  %vith  prescribed  formalities  by  a  duly  elected  civil 
officer,  or  the  inconsistent  statement  contained  in  an  extra-official  document,  without 
date  or  signature,  which  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  and  is  not  a  true  copy 
thereof  ?  Here  again  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  makes  only  one  answer 
possible.  It  is  a  trite  rule  of  the  law  that,  for  the  purpose  of  evidence,  a  copy  is  not 
allowable  in  the  presence  of  tlie  original,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Brown 
should  have  brought  in  a  professed  copy  with  the  original,  especially  as  the  original 
says  one  thing  and  the  so-called  copy  another.  In  a  letter  dated  May  21st,  1886, 
h,e  says : 

'This  Transcript  for  1654  is  at  Bedford  in  the  Archives  of  the  Archdeanery 
along  with  those  from  all  the  parislics  of  Bedfordshire,  Those  for  tho  Common* 
weath  Period  were  sent  up  for  the  whole  ten  years  at  once  [1650-1660]  after  the 
Eestoration  by  tlie  vicar,  Christopher  Hall,  and  are  complete/ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  for  the  continuation  of  the  custom  of  send- 
iug  an  annual  transcript  during  the  Commonwealth.     The  whole  depaHment  of 
public  recoixis  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  made  secular,  and  they     ^ 
could  have  no  reason  for  adding  purely  secular  records  to  their  canonical  arclnVes^  -^^ 
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siiggeeted  to  liiin  that  as  John  Bunyau,  Jr,,  was  himgelf  a  grandfather  somewhere 
about  1694,  he  must  have  been  a  fatlier  in  1672,  and  wlio  was  eo  likelj  to  be  his 
son  as  the  Joisepli  who  was  cliristened  in  that  year?  The  farther  question  was  also 
a^ked  him  as  to  wiiere  Jolin  Bimyan,  Jn,  lived  in  1672?  This  reply  was  given; 
*  We  have  evidence  in  the  Corporation  Reeords,  that  John  Bonyan,  Jr.,  leased  a 
house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paurs,  and  would  not  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  have  a  child 
baptized  at  the  church  of  another  parish.'  On  reniindiDg  Mr.  Brown  that  this  lease  in 
St»  Panics  was  not  given  to  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  by  the  corporation  until  May  llth^  1705, 
when  his  father  had  been  dead  seventeen  veal's,  there  seemed  less  diflSculty  than  ever 
in  believing  that  the  John  Bnuyan,  whose  8on  was  baptized  in  St.  Outhbert^s  in  1672, 
was  the  junior  John  Bunyan,  and  that  he  lived  in  that  parish  at  that  time,  especially 
as  there  is  not  one  line  of  proof  that  the  senior  John  Bnnyan  was  a  householder 
in  tliat  parish  until  16S1,  In  a  later  letter,  bearing  date  May  21,  1886,  Mr,  Brown 
most  kindly  and  truly  says : 

^In  the  absence  of  documents  we  are  left  to  conjectural  probability.  Bnnyan'g 
will  def^cribew  him  as  of  thu  parisli  of  St,  Cuthhert's  in  1685,  the  Uearth  Tax-list  uf 
1673-74  gives  one  Jolm  Bun y an  and  only  one  in  the  eame  tax.  So  does  the  Uearth 
Tax-list  of  1670^71,  wliich  1  liavo  found  snice  I  last  wrote  to  you.  The  entry  of  hifi 
name  as  a  huu beholder  even  while  he  was  still  in  prison  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  was  living  in  the  same  house  at  the  time  of  his  an^est,- 

Now  Bunyan  came  out  of  prison  in  May,  1672,  and  as  his  so-called  will  locates 
him  in  St.  Cuthl>ert's  in  1CS5,  thirteen  years  afterward,  it  can  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  tlie  whereabouts  of  his  family  in  1672.  As  the  name  of  a  John 
Bunyim  is  found  on  the  Tax-list  of  1670-71,  two  years  before  the  John  Bunyan 
came  out  of  prison,  as  well  as  on  that  of  1673-74,  two  years  after  he  came  out  of 
prison,  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  name  on  the  Tax-list  was  that  of  tlie  sanie 
person  for  the  entire  four  years,  without  yielding  the  slightest  *  conjectural  proli- 
ability  '  that  it  identified  the  Dreamer  in  any  of  those  years.  Least  of  all  do  these 
lists  prove  that  from  16JU  to  1672,  the  years  of  his  imprieonmcnt,  he  was  paying 
Hearth  Tax  to  the  goveniment,  wlien  from  other  sources  we  know  that  he  was  sup 
porting  himself  and  his  family,  during  those  years,  by  malcing  tagged  laces  to  sup- 
plement what  charity  gave  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  More  of  the  Hearth  Tax 
however,  hereafter. 

Mr.  Brown's  principle  is  a  sound  one;  namely,  'That  in  the  absence  of  doc- 
uments we  are  left  to  conjectural  probability ; '  and,  as  such  probability  can  only  he 
based  upon  circumstantial  evidence  in  this  case,  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  asked 
to  a  calm  investigation  of  the  confusion  in  which  history  hiis  left  Bunyan's  immedi- 
ate household  and  place  of  residence  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  this  record 

This  process  calls  for  a  moderately  clear  idea  of  his  two  marriages,  and  the  num- 
lier  of  his  children,  together  with  their  names  and  the  time  and  order  of  theL 
[lirth.    We  have  seen  that  John  Bunyan,  Sr.,  was  born  in  1628*     When  he  was  fir 
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line  of  evidence  to  prove  that  he  had  a  son  born  to  him  under  these  carcumstaaces. 
Bunyau  died  in  1G8S,  and  a  son  born  to  him  in  16T2  would  make  him  leave  a 
fathtjrk'ss  yontli  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  yeai's  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  after  he  liad  been  married  to  Ihat  boy^g  mother  for  nine  and  twenty  years ; 
that  is,  frum  1*159  to  16S8.  We  have  not  one  iota  of  data  as  to  when  Sarah  or 
Joseph  was  born,  nor  as  to  which  was  the  youngest^  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  either  of  them  was  born  thirteen  years  after  the  marriage  of  their  parents, 
when  the  lii*6t  babe  of  those  parents,  wiio  died  at  Ijirth,  was  born  within  two  years 
of  theii*  marriage,  as  the  mother  herself  told  Judge  Hale  in  l(><-iL  If  it  be  objected 
that  Bunyan  and  his  wife  lived  apart  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  so  these  two  chil- 
dren, Sarah  and  Joseph,  were  born  after  his  release  ;  it  may  be  answered  that  he  not 
only  visited  his  chureh  frequently  and  went  to  London  and  other  places  during  the 
time  of  his  imprisoument,  but  that  on  'mainprize'  he  spent  considerable  time  with 
his  family,  wherever  they  lived.  Besides,  if  Joseph  was  born  in  1672^  after  his 
fatiier's  term  of  imprisonment,  then  must  Siirali  have  been  bom  after  Joseph,  and 
so,  when  he  died  at  tlie  age  of  sixty,  he  must  liave  left  a  little  girl  as  well  as  a  yoimg 
boy,  for  his  second  wife  had  no  living  children  of  her  own  when  she  appeared 
before  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  1661,  Eitlier  both  uf  lier  oljildren  were  born  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  or  both  afterward,  and  iis  the  reasonable  conchision  is,  that  they 
were  born  between  IBGl  and  1672,  the  Joseph  who  was  christtnicd  in  the  last  of 
these  years  was  not  his  son,  but  his  grandscm  and  the  son  of  Jolin  Bunyan,  Jr., 
who,  at  that  time,  would  be  little,  if  any  thing,  less  than  twenty  tour  years  of  age, 
and  every  way  likely  to  have  a  son,  and  to  be  living  at  that  time  in  the  parish  of 
St,  Cnthbert's, 

One  step  more  in  this  investigation.  Hannah  Banyan's  history  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  this  record,  and  by  the  highest  probability  connects  it  with  the  household 
of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  !ier  grandfather.  The  following  is  his  last  will  and  testament. 
This  document  is  dated  Deceml^r  13th,  1728,  and  was  proved  a  montli  later : 

^  In  tlie  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  Bunyan,  of  Bedford,  Bracier,  being 
well  in  body  and  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  Praised  be  God  !  do  make  and  ordain 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following.  That  is  to  say,  I  give,  devise  and 
beqoeath  to  my  granddaughter,  Hannah  Bunyan,  wliom  I  have  brought  up  from  a 
cldld,  and  who  now  lives  with  me,  my  house  in  the  parish  of  8t  Cuthbert's,  wherein 
Joseph  Simonds,  the  younger,  now  li%^es,  with  the  outhouses,  yard,  garden  and  all 
the  appurtenances  thereto  l>elonging,  to  her  and  her  hell's  foi-ever.  Itenij  I  give  to 
her,  uiy  said  granddaugliter,  the  lease  of  the  house  1  live  in  and  all  the  rest  of  my  per- 
sonal estate,  goods  and  chattels,  ready  money,  debt,  household  goods  and  the  imple- 
ments or  utensils  of  trade  and  all  my  stock  in  trade.*  All  these  I  give  to  my  said 
granddaughter,  Hannah  Bunyan,  she  paying  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses. 
And  I  constitute  and  appoint  the  said  llannali  Bunyan  whole  and  sole  executrix  of 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament/ 

Religiously,  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Chnrch  of  En 
gland,  until  he  united  with  his  father*s  Church,  June  27thj  1693,  about  five  years  afte^ ' 
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allj  known  tliat  persons  living  over  seventy  jeai^B,  and  in  the  abeenne  of  all  family 
or  other  records,  are  very  likely  to  niake  a  mistake  of  several  years  in  computing 
their  age.  But  we  have  no  record  of  Hannah  Buuyan's  birth,  and  considering  that 
fibe  is  reputed  to  have  been  T6  at  the  time  of  her  death,  u,  deduction  of  three  years 
would  make  this  long  list  of  dates  agree,  and  still  leave  her  73  years  of  ago  when 
she  died.  This  would  bring  her  alleged  age  *s  near  to  accuracy  as  we  generally  tiud 
reckoning,  where  memory  and  family  tradition  ai*e  relied  upon  entirely  to  determine 
a  birth-iiate.  80  far  as  appears,  these  were  all  tlie  data  that  were  depended  on  in 
deeidiDg  what  age  she  was  at  her  death.  All  her  immediate  household  seem  ta 
have  passed  away,  for  she  appears  to  have  l»cen  the  only  heir  left  when  her  grand- 
father made  his  will,  in  1728.  it  ig  the  more  ditfieuk  to  get  at  her  exact  age  for  the 
reason  that  she  left  no  children  ;  having  at  the  time  of  her  death  neither  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister,  so  far  as  ap[>ears,  and  her  grandfather  who  brouglit  her 
up  having  been  dead  for  forty-two  yeai*8  when  she  died.  Strangers  only  were  left 
to  erect  her  tablet  in  the  Bunyan  Meeting-house,  for  it  does  not  appear  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  nor  even  when.  As  she  inherited  her  grandfather's  property,  the  rea- 
sonable inference  isj  that  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the  money  which  she  left,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  exact  and  reliable  data,  those  who  put  it  up  were  obliged  to  determine 
lier  ago  as  best  they  could  :  an  every -day  occurrence  in  such  cases. 

Really,  all  that  is  delinitely  known  of  Ilatmah  Bnnyan  is,  that  she  was  the  child 
of  a  son  of  John  Bunvan,  Jr,j  that  her  father's  ilither  had  l>rong!it  her  up  as  his  own 
child,  that  after  his  death  slie  Ijeeatne  a  member  of  the  Bunyan  Church,  and  that  she 
died  in  1770,  at  more  tlmn  seventy  years  of  age.     Who  then  is  so  likely  to  hare  been 
her  father  as  the  Joseph  who  was  christened  in   1672  and  married  in  1*>94  I     Thie 
would  allow  her  the  age  ascribed  to  heron  her  tablet,  aside  from  the  ordinary  mistake 
of  metnory  where  nothing  in  written,  and  would  utterly  avoid  all  the  inconsistencic 
involved  in  the  theory  that  her  great-grandfather  had  a  son  who  was  her  great 
uncle  when  he  was  but  a  young  man  of  twenty-two.    Which  is  the  most  likely,  tha*^--^^ 
Joseph  Bnnyan  was  her  f/reat'iinde  or  her  father  when  he  wa^  that  age  ?     It  is  cer-  "^- 
tain  that  he  was  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  reasonable  conjecture  ought  not  tc 
halt  long  in  deciding  which.     Certainly  tlierc  were  two  John  Bunyans,  niarric 
men,  father  and  son,  living  in  Bedford  in  1672,  to  have  made  the  one  a  grand fathes:^^^^ 
and  the  ottier  a  great-grandfather  in  l/jti4-07,  and  somebody  must  have  been  Ilannabi^^ 
Bnnyau-s  father,  to  whom  she  held  tlie  relation  of  chikl  at  tliat  time.     This  make    -^ 
her  rehttionship  complete,  child  to  Joseph,  grandchild  to  John,  Jr.,  and  great-grant^-  ' 
child  to  the  Bedford  pastor,  not  earlier  than  1694,  nor  later  than  1C97*     This  line  0^  ^ 
conjectural  probability  finds  a  strong  eontirmation  in  the  Registers  of  St.  Paul's  an-^^ 
St.  Cuthbert's,  and  more  than  both  in  the  will  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.^  together  wit  ^^ 
the  tige  of  his  granddaughter.     But  %vhat  is  of  vastly  moi*e  consequence,  it  redeen^""** 
the  name  of  honest  John  Bunyan  from  an  injustice  and  a  scries  of  inconsisteuci    *'t 
from  which  he  Ciinnot  be  redeemed  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  son  Jose^p^'i 
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christened  in  tlieChuirli  of  England  almost  immediately  after  his  rele«ifie  f  roni  pritsoiK 
Why  had  he  been  in  prison  for  nearly  thirteen  years  ?  Let  him  answer  that  question 
hhnself : 

*  I  wa.^  indicted  for  an  upholder  and  maintainer  of  unlawful  a^semhlies  and  con- 
venticles, and  fur  not  conforniing  to  the  Cliureh  of  En^jrlarul.'^  *  Tliere  was  a  bill 
of  indicttnent  preferred  against  me.  The  extent  thereof  was  as  followetii :  ''That 
John  Bunyan  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  laborer,  bein^  a  person  of  such  and  such 
conditionft,  he  hath  (since  sueh  a  time)  devilishly  and  pernieiously  abstiiined  from 
coming  to  church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  connnon  uphoUier  of  several  un- 
lawful meetingrt  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  aud  distraction  of  the 
good  fiubjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king."  ' 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  passed  a  sanguinary  Act  '  Fi>r  the  punishment  of  persons 
refusing  to  come  to  chnreb,"  It  provided,  that  Any  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  refused  to  attend  the  reading  ui  Common' prayer  in  some  church,  should  be 
Hi'st  imprisoned,  then  if  he  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  of  conformity  within  three 
montlis  he  should  be  banished,  aud  if  he  returned  to  England  ho  should  suffer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  under  this  brutal  Act  that  Bunyan  was  charged 
with  "devilishly  '  abstaining  from  coming  to  churclu  Besides,  sliortly  after  he  was 
put  in  prison,  the  Act  of  Conformity  (1662)  made  the  Prayer-book  the  national 
standard  of  faith,  enforced  by  the  penal  laws  of  all  preceding  reigns.  But  wliy  did 
he  stay  away  from  church,  after  telling  us  t!uit  wdien  a  !>oy  he  almost  worshiped  the 
parson  and  his  vestments  and  the  Prayer-book,  looking  upon  them  all  witii  the  most 
holy  awe  i     Because  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  clergy  were  corrupt  and  he 

Know  looked  upon  them  with  supremo  contempt  In  his  *  Jiistifieatitm  by  p\ith,' 
signed  *  Jolin  Bunyan,  Fi'om  Prison,  the  27tli  uf  the  12th  month,  l^Hl,-  he  says  to 
Fowler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  vilified  Iiini:  *  Wliat  you 
say  about  "  doubtful  opinion,  alterable  modes,  rites,  and  circumstances  in  religion"' 
(p.  23D),  I  know  none  so  wedded  thereto  as  yourselves,  even  the  whole  gan^j  of  your 
rahUintj^  counterfeit  elergy ;  who  generally,  like  the  ape  you  speak  of,  lie  blowing 
up  the  applaust  and  glory  of  your  trumpery.**  Yet,  now  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  witiiin  a  year  of  writing  this  blast  against  the  clergy,  ho  went  to  this  ^  counter- 
feit,  rabbling  gang'  to  get  his  biby  christened  \  And  why  would  he  not  listen  to 
the  Prayer-book?  *  It  is  none  of  God's  institution,'  he  said.  His  contempt  for  the 
Prayerdiook  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  sutfcrings.  When  Judge  Keeling,  in  a 
towering  passion,  at  his  trial,  asked  why  he  stayed  away  from  church,  he  calmly  an- 

Hkwered :  '  The  word  of  God  does  not  command  me  to  pray  by  the  Common  Prayer- 
book.'  Keeling  learnedly  told  him  that  this  book  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles ! 
This,  the  Bedford  '  laborer  '  ventured  to  doubt,  saying  :  *  Show  me  the  place  in  the 
Epistles  where  the  Common  Prayer-book  is  written,  or  one  text  in  Scripture  that 
commands  me  to  read  it  and  I  will  read  it.'  Again,  he  tells  us,  that  when  he  was 
wit  of  prison  for  a  etjort  time,  in  16Gl-t!)2,  he  took  every  occasion  *  to  visit  the 
f|>eople  of  God,  exhorting  them  to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
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principles  iuv  whieh  I  thuft  have  suffered.     But  liavin*^,  not  unly  at  my  ^W^aaeerted 

tlieiii,  but  uImi  since,  evtin  all  thin  ta/fOffs  iratt  of  tu/u,,  hy  tlie  word  of  CtoiI^  exam- 
ined tlieij*  liiid  foiHid  tlieiH  goud,  1  ciiiuiL»t,  i  dure  uut  imw  revolt  or  deny  the  same, 
on  pain  of  eternal  duiunation.^ 

The  mere  &uggestiuTi  is  simply  Bhoeking  to  every  gensitive  mind,  tliiU  John 
Bunyan,  wIjo  had  thug  denouneed  tlie  clei'gy  and  the  Clmrcli  of  England  with  the 
Prayer  book,  and  who  had  suffered  for  more  than  twelve  lung  years  after  this  fash- 
ion, should  leave  hiis  *  Den,'  take  charge  of  a  Dissenting  Cijnrch  as  its  pastorj  and  tiien 
make  etndght  for  that  Xationiil  Church,  turn  his  back  upon  hh  whole  past  life  and 
pretensions,  and  ask  the  very  men  who  in  that  very  year  he  had  publicly  denounced 
as  a 'gang  of  nibbling  counterfuit  clergy/  to  christen  his  child  by  reading  over  it 
this  same  ^antichristian'  Prayer-bouk !  Then  take  into  account  his  pronounced 
convictions  against  infant  baptism,  and  the  very  miggestiun  bfcunies  an  imposition. 
Southey  well  says,  that  lie  differed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
*on  tlie  point  of  iiifimt  baptistn/     How  could  he  sfiy  any  thing  else  with  these  dec- 

^-larations  of  Bnnyan   before  his  eyes  i     In  his  *  Come  and  Welcome '  he  lays  great 

^■fti^ess  on  the  word  ' /dm  ■  that  cometh  to  Christ  saying: 

^P  Chri?5t  Vsliows  also  hereby  tliat  nn  lineage,  kindred,  or  rehxttoo  can  at  all  he 
profited  hy  any  ontwsird  or  carnal  union  with  the  [)erson  that  the  Father  hatb  given 
to  Christ.  It  is  only  /tim^  the  given  hlm^  the  coming  him  that  he  intends  absulutely 
to  secure.  Men  make  a  gi-eat  ado  witli  the  children  of  believers ;  and  Oh  the 
ehilffrrn  ofhelievers!  But  if  the  child  of  the  believer  is  not  the  him  concerned  ifi 
this  absidnte  prounse,  it  is  not  these  great  men's  cry,  nor  yet  what  the  parent  or  child 
can  do,  that  can  interest  him  is  this  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  absolute  pronnse.'  ^ 

These  words  were  fii-st  published  in  167S,  six  years  after  this  alleged  christening  of 
Josepli,     But  in   1073,  only  one  yciir  after  this  alleged   christening,  when  Kiffin, 
already  quoted  in  part,  asked  him  why  he  indulged  ^  the  Bapfwts  (that  is,  the  niem- 
fdof  the  Bedford  Church)  in  many  acts  of  disobedience?      For  to  come  unpre- 
pared into  the  clmrch  is  an  act  of  disobedience  ;  (o  come  unprepared  to  the  Supper 
^ds  an  act  of  disol^edience.'     Bnnyan  resented  the  charge  with  great  spirit  demanding  : 
W*Butwliat  acts  of   diMie^lience  do  we  indulge  them   in?     **  In   the  siti  of  infant 
baptism?"     We  indulge  thetn  not ;  !>nt  being  commanded  to  bear  with  the  infirmi- 
ies  of  each  other,  suffer  it ;  it  being  indeed  in  our  eyes  such  ;  hut  in  theirs  tliey  say 
a  duty,  till  God  shall  otherwise  persuade  them."     On  tlie  same  page  he  says,  that  he 
i:anrmt  'press  baptis^n  in  our  notion,  on  those  that  cannot  bear  it.**'     Here,  to  say 
e   least,  he  regards   infant  haptism   as  the  *  infirmity  •  of  those  who  practiced  it, 
which  he  could  "snffcr'  "till  God  sliall  otherwise  persuade  them/ 

If  Bnnyan  had  had  no  such  scruples  on  infant  baptism  as  are  here  stated,  if  he 
kid  a  liabe  born  tn  him  in  1072  and  he  desired  him  christened,  he  could  have  done 
this  himself  as  jiastorof  the  Bedford  Church,  or  any  IVdohaptist  dissenting  minister 
in  England  would  have  cheerfully  done  it  ftn-  him.  Ihit  the  snpreme  alisurdity  of 
sending  him  off  to  the  Nati*unil  Church  to  have  this  done,  bears  its  contradiction  on 
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itg  face.  What  iinit^t  Iil*  liavt*  done  in  such  a  case  purely  as  a  matter-of-fact  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Rubric  it&clf  ?     This  certuiiil^^  it  required  : 

*  Tliero  shall  be  for  every  nTalc-cliild  to  be  baptized  two  godfathers  and  one 
godnujtlier.  .  ,  .  Tlje  godfat!iei*s  and  gudmotht^rs,  }\m\  the  people  with  the  children 
iiiust  be  Kuidy  at  the  Font,  either  iiinued lately  after  the  lust  Lessun  at  Moniing 
Pr:iyer,  or  elne  iuiiiji'diateiy  after  the  last  Lesion  at  Evening  Prayer,  ag  the  Cunite 
by  his  tlii^eretioii  *^ludl  appoint.' 

Tlie  Clnu'ch  of  England  had  been  trying  to  crush  out  BunjMn^si  congregation  for 
about  nineteen  yea r^^  and  Mr.  lirowu  shows  ns  that  the  Bedfoi'd  Chnrch  was  not 
able  to  hold  its  meetings  for  tive  years  and  a  half,  from  l(j03  to  16tS8.  The  Convent 
icle  Act  almoftt  ground  it  tu  powder.  Yet^  by  the  light  of  St.  Cnthbert'^s  Register, 
we  are  now  to  believe  that  four  year^  later,  its  new  pastor,  Jolm  I^unyan,  fresh  from 
his  *  Den,'  did  without  cither  making  a  wry  face  or  laughing*  pick  out  two  godfathers 
and  a  godntotder,  and  with  his  loving  wife  Elizabeth  carryiug  the  babe,  plodded 
through  the  t^treets  of  Bedford,  taking  this  heroic  band  at  his  heek,  to  St.  Cutli- 
berths,  to  have  the  Pniyer-book  read  over  his^  child  l>y  a  prief^^t  of  the  Church  of 
Eiiglantl  and  that  babe  christened  into  its  fellowship!  The  ordeal  must  have  been 
\{^Yy  trying  tu  one  of  his  principles;  for  the  Ilnbric  further  required  that  the  priest 
should  say  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  : 

'This  infant  must  aUo  faithfully  for  his  part  promise  by  you  that  are  his 
sureties,  until  lie  eouie  of  age  to  take  it  upon  liiniself,  that  he  will  i*enounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  anu  constantly  believe  (rod's  holy  worI,  and  obediently 
keep  his  comniandjjieuts.' 

Tlic  priest   was  then  required   to    ask    Joseph,   through   these   godparents,  if  he 
renounced  the  '  devil  and  all  his  Wfirks^,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with 
alt  covetous  desires  nf  the  same  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh.'     Then  the  little 
one  wa3  to  reply,  iti  tlie  bearing  of  Jolin,  his  half-martyred  fatlier,  through  his  god-    — - 
parents  of  course  :  *  I  reuouuec  them  all/     Again,  he  was  asked  if  lie  believed  the 
ApoBtles'  Creed,  and  it  was  solcmidy  read  to  him  that  be  miglit  understand  what  he 
was  doing,  when  he  meekly  answered  :  'All  tliis  I  steadfastly  believe/     The  priest 
at  St.  Cuthbert's  fiually  put  the  question  Ui  him:  *Wilt  thou  be  baptized  in  thi^- 
faith  ? '  ant!  he  eagerly  answered  :  ^Tbis  is  my  desire/     When  the  priest  had  inades=^ 
*a  cross  upon  the  ehikrs  foreliead'  and  had  otherwise  christened  1dm  he  said,  seeing 

*That  this  child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Chureli,  Ie^- 
US  give  thindvs  unto  Ahnighty  God  for  these  beuetits.'  Tlien  he  gave  thanks  in  these?^ 
words:  ^Wc  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  inereiful  Father,  that  it  liath  plciised  xhvx^ 
to  regenerate  this  infant  witli  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  i*cceive  him  for  thine  own  chihl  bx" 
adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church,' 

After  exliorting  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  teach  the  babe  *The  Creed 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,'  he  then  gav« 
then)  this  solemn  charge: 


Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  tlm^ 
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Bishop  to  lie  eoutinned;-  wlien  tlit-y  went  out,  that  Biinjan  the  Dreamer  might 
prepare  Joseph  to  be  *  hidiopt,' 

Sccircelj  can  ;tny  thing  Ix?  inKigined  le&s  in  harmony  witli  the  Extern  convictions 
■of  liiiiiyan  on  *  vain  traditions'  than  hh  *  Amen  *  to  moXi  a  ecene.  And  of  thiB  all 
may  1)o  aspired,  that  if  he  ever  went  on  siieli  a  pilgrimage  he  did  not  take  Iris  book 
of  1662,  *  Praying  hi  the  Spirit,^  under  one  arm,  and  his  *  Defense  of  Juetiii cation,' 
his  work  of  1072,  nntler  the  other;  for  these  would  not  have  entirely  agreed  with 
the  Prayer-hook  wliich  the  priest  read  for  him  that  day.  Tlie  Register  tells  ns  that 
<i  Jolin  Bnnyan  went  tliroiigh  tliis  fooli^ili  ceremony,  but  this  conld  not  well  have 
been  the  aiithipr  of  these  works.  Tliere  wan  too  little  Slougli  of  Despond,  heavy 
T»nrden  on  the  back,  Wicket  Gate,  and  falling  of  the  load  into  the  Kedeemer's 
Tomb,  in  the  whole  farce  to  snit  him ;  and  altogether  too  much  Prayer-book,  spon- 
sor, priesthood  and  signing  of  tlie  cross,  to  st*cure  that  regeneration,  adoiition  and 
incorporation  into  Christ's  holy  Church  which  lie  sought  for  his  children.  1  f  he  realty 
did  submit  this  child  to  this  process  lie  must  have  coveted  for  Intii  some  fancied  good 
thereby,  wlii(*li  lie  withiiekl  from  John  and  Ehzabeth,  Thouias  and  Sarali,  Or  if  he 
witliheld  these  from  ehi'iKtening  because  of  its  apprehended  evils*  none  can  divine 
-udiy  he  exposed  Jusepli  to  these  evils  and  nut  his  brethren.  Then  these  two 
remarkable  things  follow;  namely,  that  the  Cliurch  of  England  stionld  have  kept 
his  recantation  a  priifound  se(»ret^  and  that,  if  it  were  not  secret,  his  own  Chureli 
shoiilil  have  taken  no  exception  to  his  conduct.  He  tells  us  tliat  he  was  indicted 
and  imprisoned  "  For  not  conforming  to  the  Church  of  England.'  lie  had  fjeen 
denouncing  its  clergy  and  Prayer-hoc ik  for  nineteen  years,  for  whieli  crime  he  had 
been  kept  in  his  *  Den  ■  for  more  than  twelve  years.  And  now  he  had  taken  himself 
*hoirre^  to  this  very  (■hnrch,  begging  for  its  ordinance  and  membership  tlierein  for 
his  child  through  the  agency  of  that  elergy  and  Prayer-book.  Nay,  he  put  his 
rec-antation  «>n  the  jiublic  recoi'd  of  St.  Cuthl»ert'8  Parish,  and  neitlier  Cobb,  nor 
Keelijig,  nor  Ft»wler  evei"  heard  a  word  about  it,  nor  was  the  news  of  his  recantation 
rung  from  one  end  of  tlie  kingdi>ni  to  the  i»thor,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  that 
Charles  IL  ever  toid  John  Owen  that  his  favorite  *  tinker,'  whom  he  so  much  loved 
to  Jiear  'prate/  had  down  on  his  knees  and  conformed  at  last.  The  best  interpreters 
of  Bunyan  tell  us  that  Wm.  Swinton,  the  spy  who  had  dogged  the  steps  of  Bunyan 
and  the  Baptists  for  years*  was  the  Mr*  Badmau  of  Bnnyan^s  pen  and  the  sexton  of 
St.  CutlilM?rt's  Church,  where  he  and  Feckman  plotte<l  their  destruction;  yet 
Swinton  prudently  said  notliing  about  tliis  recantation.  Bunyan  was  the  most 
public  man  in  Bedftird,  and  %vith  this  thing  known  ti*  two  godfatliers  and  one  god- 
mother, the  priest,  Swinton  and  Bimyan,  six  in  all,  it  could  not  have  been  much  of 
a  secret,  to  say  n*tthing  of  the  public  Register  open  to  the  inspection  of  alh  Yet 
that  Church  which  Banyan  had  warned  for  twenty-three  years  against  *  touching  the 
Prayer-book,-  and  which  never  had  touched  it^  took  no  exeejjfion  whatever  to  \t» 
pftfttor's  new  adhesion  to  the   I'rayer-liook  I     Its  members  IkkI   been   fined  and  clis- 
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tressed  l>ecaugo  tliey  would  luit  conform,  and  now  ite  pastor  had  conformed  and 
[iromised  to  bring  lib  duld  to  the  *  Bifihoj)  to  be  t'ontirmod;^  and  still  bis  Church 
was  as  nuicli  delighted  with  him  as  even  llei'eby,  however,  hangs  an  interesting 
story  of  Bunyan  and  his  Cliurclii  and  the  action  which  they  took  in  somewhat  sim- 
ilar eases.  On  tiie  l*3th  of  November,  160S,  Bnnyan's  Church  appointed  himself 
atul  '  Harrington  a  conrmittee  to  admonish  Brother  Merrill  concerning  hb  with- 
drawing from  the  Clmreh  and  his  mnformiiy  to  ]f  world's  way  of  worsfiijK  They 
were  instructed  to  *  endeavor  his  conviction  fur  his  Mtn  in  his  withdrawah*'  Brother 
Merrill  had  compromised  his  brethren,  in  placing  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
an  episcopally  ordained  ministry,  whose  olHces  and  functions  they  rejected,  and  had 
united  with  them  in  the  use  uf  tiie  Prayer-book,  which  they  despised  as  tartly  as  Ban 
yan  himselL  On  October  14tlu  lOOL*,  William  Man  and  John  Crocker  reported,  tliat 
they  also  had  visited  Brother  Merrill,  and  ^tliongh  their  words  and  carriage  were 
so  winning  and  full  of  bowells  that  he  could  nut  well  breake  out  into  that  inipa- 
tiency  as  he  had  sonietinies  done,'  yet  lie  told  them  that  he  *  would  have  no  more  to 
do  with  theni,  bidding  them  to  do  their  worst."  The  Church  tlien  sent  '  Brother 
Bunyan  and  Brother  Breeden  once  more  to  admonish  him.  But  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1070,  Bunyan  and  six  other  bi-ethnm  signed  a  written  report,  stating,  that 
as  Humphrey  Merrill  had  *o]}enly  recanted  his  profession,"  they  recommended  that 
he  ije  ^CLiL  off  from  and  cast  out  of  this  Cliurch  of  Christ/  whicli,  *iu  full  iissembly,* 
the  Church  adopted.  A  year  later,  April  21st,  1671,  on  Bnnyan's  i-ecommendation 
again,  ami  id'ter  patient  labor,  the  Church  excluded  Robert  NcUon,  liecause  *  in  a 
great  assembly  of  the  Chnreh  of  England  he  was  openly  and  prtyfatiely  hi^hoj>ed 
after  the  AntiXliristian  order  nf  that  Oeneration  ;  to  y*  great  jirofanation  of  God's 
order  and  heart-breaking  of  his  Christian  brethren.*  Kow,  to  be  '  bishopt '  was  to 
be  blessed  or  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  and  this  action  shows  tliat  Nelson  had  never 
before  been  a  communiciint  of  the  National  Church,  as  confirmation  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  8iipper  in  that  Church.  It  may  i»e  remarked  in  passing,  tliat  tliis 
word  is  very  okh  Richard  of  Glnueester,  Piers  and  Wiekliff  all  used  it,  and  Gn>se 
tells  us  that  in  very  ancient  times,  when  the  Bishop  p^j^ed  through  a  town  or  villagt% 
the  women  ran  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  often  left  the  inilk  on  the  fire  till  it  was 
burnt;  hence,  in  Yorkshire,  burnt  milk  is  called  ^hlshojied''  to  this  day.  Tlminas 
Edwards  complained  grievously,  in  1645,  thut  formerly  '  we  had  bishoping  of  chil- 
dren :  now  we  have  bislioping  of  men  and  women  by  strange  laying  on  of  bands.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Church  at  Bedford  excluding  Merrill  for  the  double 
*8in  '  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  that  body  and  for  worshiping  with  the  Cliurcli 
(if  Englnnd  *  in  the  worlcfs  way  ;'  tlien  Nelson  is  cut  off  for  being  confinned  *prv> 
fanely,  after  the  Anti-Christian  order  of  that  Generation.'  And  now  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  pastor  and  committeG-inan  of  that  Church,  who  recommended 
and  secured  the  exclusion  of  these,  his  brethren,  did  one  year  thereafter  take  liii 
own  son  to  be  christened  by  this  same  *Anli-Chnstian  Generation,'  the  necessary  ac^i 
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These  women  were  coii&eientioiisjy  conueeted  with  other  Chni^ches,  and  differing 
with  their  husbands  in  their  religious  view»,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  tliem,  as 
mothers,  Uy  di»  what  they  estuemetl  a  rt^ligiuUB  duty.  Besides,  tlie  uiinieterB  to  whom 
tliey  took  their  ehildreu  treated  them  and  their  households  kindly,  Ent  whether 
Ehzahetli  Bunyan  were  a  Baptist  or  not,  she  was  not  likely  to  go  to  her  hu&baiid's  open 
pei^seeutors,  who  had  brought  all  lier  sorrows  upon  her  head  and  had  treated  berhns- 
huud  like  a  brute  and  had  left  her  cUildiTU  to  starve,  Uj  seek  their  blessing  upon  a 
eliild  whom  they  despised  for  his  father's  sake;  indeed,  she  was  not  a  woman  of  that 
stamp.  She  loved  her  husband  too  dearly  to  coujpromi&e  hiiu  in  that  way.  Besides, 
if  the  Joseph  wlio  Wiis  christened  was  her  sou,  and  she  had  him  christened  by 
jBtealtli,  ou  religious  conviction,  wliy  was  she  not  eonsistent  witli  herself  in  doing 
The  same  for  her  tlaugliter,  Sarah?  and  in  pntting  her  christening  on  the  same 
record,  if  Sarah  was  born  in  the  siinie  parish  if  Wliile  she  akuLi&t  idolized  ber  has- 
l>aiul,  lie,  in  turn,  almost  idolized  her.  She  believed  in  him  and  in  Lis  view  of  the 
<  Mniri-h  uf  England.  She  pleaded  for  hitn  before  the  bench  of  judges  and  went  to 
Luudou  to  pray  for  his  liberty  through  Lurd  Barkwooil  and  tlie  House  of  Lords. 
And  when  Sir  ilatthew  llale  pitied  lier,  and  asked  of  her  husband's  calling,  a 
chorus  of  the  other  judges  cried  out:  'A  tinker,  my  lord  ! '  *  Ye^s,'  Siiid  the  p*>or 
and  dauntless  wouiaii,  'and  because  he  is  a  tinker  {urd  a  i>Mor  man^  therefore  he  is 
dcsjiised  and  cannot  have  justice.'  One  of  the  judges  ivsimiided  in  great  anger: 
*  My  lord,  he  wiU  jufacji  and  do  wliat  he  lists.''  His  noble  wife  replied:  *  Ue 
juvacheth  nothing  but  the  word  of  (rudl'  The  angry  judge  cried  out :  ^  His  doc- 
trine is  the  doctrine  of  the  devil!'  '  ^ly  lurd,'  the  true  Elizabeth  re  pi  ieiK  ^wheti 
the  righteous  Judge  shall  appear,  it  will  be  known  that  Ijis  doctrine  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  devil!'  Made  of  that  sort  of  metal,  would  sije  yet  smuggle  her 
husband's  sou  into  tlie  State  Church  against  all  his  father's  preaching,  writing  and 
suffering?  Cuuld  she  thus  trifle  with  hi?-  religitms  ju'inciples  and  with  her  own 
oppi^ssions  in  the  bargain  ?  BunyanV  teaching  to  her  was  that  the  wife  must  look 
upon  her  Imshand 

'As  her  head  and  lord.  The  head  ^  if  the  womini  is  the  ninn.  ...  It  is  an  un- 
scendy  tiling  so  much  as  once  in  all  her  life-time  to  titter  to  «*v  erstep  her  husband, 
she  ongiit  in  every  thing  to  Ik:*  in  tjnl^jectiou  to  hinj,  and  to  dt»  all  that  she  doeth,  as^ 
having  her  warrant,  license  anil  authority  from  him.  ,  .  ,  The  wife  is  master  next 
her  husband,  and  is  to  rule  al!  in  his  absence ;  yea,  in  his  presence  she  is  to  guide 
the  house,  to  bring  up  the  ciiildreii  ;  provided,  slie  so  do  it  as  the  adversary  have 
no  occiision  to  speak  reproarhfully.  .  .  .  Tliereforc,  act  and  do  still ;  wa  being  under 
the  power  of  tlie  hnsbaml/  ^^ 

The  fact  is^  according  to  his  biographer  of  1700:  *  In  his  family  he  kept- 
lip  a  very  strict  discipline,  in  prayer  and  exhortations.-  ^^  Hence,  there  is  not  tht3^ 
dightest  probalnlity  that  Elizabeth  took  her  child  to  St.  Cuthhert's  to  be  christeneA  ^ 
nor  is  the  intimation  tluit  she  did  at  all  to  the  liouor  of  her  name* 

Mr.  Brown's  reason  for  thinking  tlnit  Bunyau  removed  his  famil^^  from  Elst^^^-^je 
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to  Bedford  about  1655  is,  that  there  is  no  birth-record  of  Lis  children  at  Elstow 
after  1(J54 ;  also,  Le  thinks  that  his  eons,  John  and  Thomas,  may  have  been  bui  n  at 
Bedford  between  1(j54  and  1658,  altlionjjjTt  tliere  is  no  moro  record  of  their  birth  at 
Bedford  than  at  Elstow.  He  admits  that  they  iiiiglit  both  have  been  born  at  Elstow 
between  1650  and  1054,  wldle  conjectural  probability  points  to  the  birtli  of  John 
by  1648  or  1649.  Ej*om  this  premise  he  infers  that  Bunyan's  wife  and  children  lived 
not  oidy  in  Bedford,  but  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's  there,  all  throngh  her  hus- 
band s  ijopri^onnient  There  m  no  date  whatever  to  determine  clearly  when  be 
removed  to  Bedford;  all  that  we  know  is,  that  bis  indietnient  says  tliat  lie  was  of 
Bedford  in  1661.  But  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  lived  then,  or  bis  family  after- 
ward, tiU  1681,  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  the  drift  of  circumstances  simply 
points  to  the  fact,  that  during  his  imprit^nnment  his  family  lived  somewhere  in  the 
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town,  at  least  a  part  of  that  time.  Dr,  Stebbing,  no  mean  autliority  on  Bunyan, 
writes:  *0n  his  being  finally  comniitted  to  jail,  his  poor  family  must,  at  first,  have 
found  some  Ini ruble  lodging  in  one  of  the  lanes  or  b:iek  streets  of  the  town.  The 
little  blind  girl  could  not  liave  visited  liim,  day  after  day,  throngh  the  long  winter, 
and  stayed  till  night-fall,  had  she  been  obliged  to  w^alk  to  and  fron^  Elstow,  nearly 
o  niilefi  of  harsh,  bleak  road.' "  Mr.  Copner,  the  present  vicar  of  Elstow, 
thinks  that  be  removed  to  Bedford  about  1654.     lie  says; 

*  AVhat  the  precise  site  of  his  humble  home  in  Bedford  at  tiiis  time  may  have 

fbeen,  it  were  vam  to  inquire.     Nothing  whatever  is  known  a!)out  it,  ami  no  grnimd 
exists  on  which  to  found  a  suppof^ition.     It  is  likely  enough,  of  course,  that  it  stuiHl 
jionicwbere  near  his  Churchy  iKit  in  what  particular  street  or  locality,  is  absolutely 
j)roblcinaticaL' 
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Atid  wlmt  he  says  of  1054  ie  just  as  true  of  the  location  of  his  family  until 
16S1.  Because  Mr.  Brown  finds  a  John  Bunyaa  on  the  Hearth  Tax-list  of  St,  Culh- 
bert's  Pant>li  for  the  ycaii?  1670-71,  while  tht-  John  Bunyaii  was  still  in  prison,  and 
the  feanie  name  occurs  again  in  1073-74,  when  he  was  out  of  prison, he  draws  tljc  un- 
wurrautahle  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  Bunyan  was  a  householder  in  Bedford  all 
through  his  iinpn&onment,  that  he  was  one  of  the  forty-seveu  tax-payere  in  the 
pari&h  of  St,  Cuthbert's,  and  that  his  family  lived  in  the  same  house  from  the  time 
of  his  arrest  in  16C1,  to  the  time  of  his  release  in  May,  1(>72!  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  his  chief  grounds  for  the  attempt  to  identify  the  author  of  *  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress'with  the  John  Bunyan  of  the  Register  of  1072, 

This  matter  of  the  Ileartli-Tax  is  interesting.     Blackstone  saySj  tliat  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  Doainsday-hook  as  early  as  thecunfjuest,  hy  the  name  of  '  funuige/  vul- 
garly called  *  smoke  farthings ;  ■  paid  by  custom  to  tlie  king  for  every  chimney  in 
the  liouse.    Under  Charles  IL,  1GI12,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  a  3'ear  was  levied  on  every 
housekeeper  who  kept  a  lire  on  the  hearth,     As  the  value  of  English  money  m  this 
reign  was  at  least  six  times  nu>re  than  it  is  in  tlie  reign  of  Victoria,  this  snin  would  now 
amount  to  about  twelve  shillings  sterling,  a  sum  wliicli  Bunyan's  family  could  hardly 
pay  out  of  their  deep  penury.      But  w*hat  evidence  is  there  that  from  IGfiS  to  1072. 
this  law  held  the  imprisoned  Bunyan  a  housekeeper  in  Bedford,  and  put  his  naine^ 
on  the  Tax-list  in  St.  Cuthhert's  parish?    Julm  Bunyan,  Sr,,  had  become  a  honse — ^ 
keeper   when  he  was  eighteen,  and  if  his  son  John  was  born   in   KMS,  as  seem^^^ 
reasonable,  lie  would  bu  twenty-two  yeai's  of  age  in   lfi70,  the  year  in  which  hi^^^ 
name  appears   on    tliis   Taxdist,  and  every-way  likely  to  be  a  housekeeper^  espe — ^^-\ 
cially  in  view  of  the  then  poverty  of  his  father's  family.     Truly^  there  were  twci^»> 
adnlt  John  Bnnyans  in  Bedford  in  1670,  one  in  prison  and  one  out;  and   the  fac^  -=st 
that  the  Senior  Bunyan  lived  in  this  particular  parish  from  1681  onward,  and  tha   ^^^ 
his  fion  owned  a  house  in  tliat  jiarish   afterward,  suggests  the  reasonable  though     -^t 
that  this  son  probably  lived  there  and  helped  his  motlier  to  take  care  of  her  ehi^^B* 
dren  when  his  father  was  in  prison.     This  is  about  all  tliat  square  c4indor  can  claii^*" 
in  the  case,  either  way. 

M  r.  Brown,  however,  thinks  that  the  following  fact  ie  a  strong  incident  to  sho^^— ^^'^ 
that  while  Bnnyan  was  in  prison  he  was  a  *  purishoner,'  and  the  only  one  of  h£^    ^ 
name  in  8t,  Cuthhert's  parish.     In   the  month  of  Octoljcr,  1070,  a  contribution  c*^-* 
seven  shillings  was  nuule  in  tliat  parish,  by  fifteen  contributors,  for  the  relief  of  ce^^^ 
tain  captive  Christians  in  Algiei-s.     Amongst  these  is  found  the  name  of  a  '  Job ^::^*' 
Bunnian,'  who  subscribed  sixpence.     At  that  time  John  Bunyan,  the  preacher,  vfm^^ 
m  prison,  a  captive  himself,   probaldy  as  destitute  as  those  in  the  captivity  (^  ^ 
Algeria.     It  seeniB  that  this  appeal  *  was  read  in  church  '  when  he  w\is  in  bonds  !^»-* 
the  'Den  ;'  albeit,  he  would  not  have  1>eeu  at  tliat  church  if  he  had  been  out  of  jai   '- 
Still,  Mr*  Brown  thinks  that  though  he  was  not  there,  the  sixpence  ^  was  prohalA  J'' 
contributed  by  his  family  on  his  behalf,'  as  'a  line  stroke  of  irony.'     It  nnist  ha^^^ 
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been  very  *  fine/  The  Couventiele  Act  attempted  to  stamp  out  \ih  own  Clinrcih 
from  16(>4:  to  1668,  so  that  if  it  met  '  for  any  religious  purpose  not  io  conlbrmity 
Vitli  the  Church  of  Eiighiud/  eueli  person  was  subject  to  a  fine  from  £5  to  £100, 
mid  from  three  years'  imprisonment  to  Be\^eo  years'  transportation,  as  lie  attended 
from  one  to  three  times.  Tlien  came  the  Five  Mile  Act,  in  l*>t>5,  which  fined  t*vcry 
minister  £40  for  preachiuf,^  within  live  niiles  of  any  city  or  corporate  town,  auci  yet 
in  order  to  get  Josepli  Binijan  christened  in  U>T2,  we  have  the  Dreamer  trying'  to 
keep  himself  aud  children  from  starvation  hy  tnakin*^'  tag*^ed  laces,' carefully  sending 
his  sixpence  to  that  seven  and  sixpenny  parish,  to  keep  it  in  good  repute  for  h'her- 
ality  to  captured  Christians!  John  Bunyan,  »Jr.,  seems  to  have  been  moderately 
prosperous,  and  judging  from  the  apparent  christening  of  his  son  two  years  after, 
may  have  given  Ids  sixpence.  His  pnor  mother  liad  no  gix[jence  to  send  ]nist  the 
gate  of  the  connty  jail  tu  Algeria,  And  one  of  Bunyatis  earliest  hiogmphers  said, 
in  1693,  that  when  he 

*  Came  abroad  iMit  of  prison,  he  found  his  temporal  affairs  were  ujone  to  wreck, 
and  he  had  as  to  them,  to  begin  again,  as  if  he  had  newly  come  into  tne  world.  .  .  . 
J I  is  friends  had  alt  alon«i^  *^upported  liiin  with  necessaries,  ami  had  been  vtu'v  good  to 
his  family'  ,  ,  .  He  did  not  'Eat  the  breud  of  idleness,  for  I  have  been  witness 
that  his  own  hands  havT^  ministered  to  his  and  his  family's  necessities,  making  many 
hundred  gross  of  lung  tagged  laces/ 


When  much  stronger  evidence  than  this  can  be  adduced  that  John  Bnnyan  was 
parislioncr'  of  St.  Cuthhert'ts  Churcli  while  he  wa.s  a  confessor  in  ne<lford  Jaii, 
and  that  the  Joseph  christened  there  in  1*>72  was  his  son,  the  nineteentli  century 
may  lend  it6  ear  to  the  story,  but  it  must  he  much  stronger  indeed  to  challenge 
its  coutidence. 

Kor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  John  Rnnyan  ever  was  the  real  owner 
of  the  house  that  he  lived  in,  in  St.  Cnthbert's  parish  from  1C81  to  1(588,  either  under 
a  leasehold  claim  or  iuy*^.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  lived  in  it  under  some  tcunre 
from  his  son  John.  In  his  deed^  he  simply  gives  the  *  prendyes  '  to  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, as  an  item  in  the  same  sentence  with  other  items,  thus:  'To  have  and  to  hold 
all  and  singular  the  said  goods,  chattels,  debts,  and  all  other  the  aforesaid  premises/ 
This  instrument  is  not  a  will  but  a  deed  of  gift,  of  chattels  and  chattel  interests, 
and  does  not  iJidicate  that  he  liad  -a  fee  m  any  real  estate;  it  holds  only  the  form  of 
conveying  personal  property.  But  when  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  bequeaths  the  same 
premises  to  his  granddaughter,  he  says,  in  a  will  proper :  ^  I  give,  devise  and  be- 
queath' to  her,  *  my  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cutlibert's,  wherein  Joseph  Simonds 
the  younger  now  lives,  with  the  outhouses,  yard,  garden  and  all  the  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever.'  Having  disjKised  of  his  real  estate, 
he  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  leasehold  and  pei*soual  estute.  Thus,  the  instrument 
whicli  he  executes  is  obviously  and  specifically  a  will,  devising  real  estate  as  well  as 
queathing  personal  property.     Yet,  whether  Bunyan,  the  author,  had  owned  rhe 
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house  that  he  died  in  is  iinniaterial,  so  long  as  there  is  no  substantial  proof  that  lie 
lived  in  it  between  1670  and  1674,  or  that  he  was  a  householder  at  that  time  subject 
to  the  Hearth  Tax.     The  fact  is  cited,  that  Mr.  Bagford  once  visited  Bunyan  at  his 
home,  where  he  saw  a  Bible  with  a  few  other  books  on  a  shelf,  amongst  them 
'  Pilgrim's  Progreeis.'     Still,  as  no  date  is  given  to  his  visit,  this  signifies  nothing. 
Nor  does  he  give  us  the  edition  of  'Pilgrim,'  the  first  of  which  was  published  as  late  as 
1677.     As  to  the  lease  given  by  the  Corporation  of  Bedford  to  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  in 
1705,  that  had  better  not  be  mentioned  in  an  honest  attempt  to  determine  where  he 
lived  in  1672,  seventeen  years  before  the  lease  was  given.     Taking  every  thing  into 
the  account  connected  with  his  special  and  personal  household,  we  have  simply  thi* 
chain  of  circumstances :  He  bequeathed  his  house  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish  to  hi& 
granddaughter  in  1728,  in  which  house  his  father  had  lived  from  1681  to  1688 ;  it 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  natural  order  of  things  to  infer  that  it  was  his  name 
which  appeared  on  the  Tax-list  of  that  parish  from  1670  to  1674,  rather  than  the 
name  of  his  father  who  was  in  prison  till  1672.     And,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration on  the  Senior  Bunyan's  side  of  the  house,  his  imprisonment  from  1661  to 
1671,  his  abject  poverty  during  those  years,  the  partial  dependence  of  his  farailj  on 
friends  for  their  bread,  and  the  absolute  absence  of  proof  as  to  where  they  lived 
while  he  was  in  prison ;  all  reasonable  conjecture  points  to  the  supposition  that  tbe 
Joseph  of  the  baptismal  register  of  1672  was  the  son  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.  and  tbe 
grandson  of  John  Bunyan,  Sr.     The  name  in  the  record  still  stands  '  John,'  but  it 
must  be  proven  that  the  John  was  responsible  for  its  creation,  before  men  of  sound 
judgment  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  record  of  his  Conformity  to  what  ho 
branded  as  an  *  Anti-Christian '  body. 


BRITISH   BAPTISTS— BUNYAN'S   RELATIONS   TO  THE   BAPTISTS. 

THE  aDonynioTis  nutlior  whti  tuuk  up  and  iinitilied  tlie  iKirrative  nf  linn  van's 
life  from  the  point  at  whicli  Biinyan  stopped,  calls  himself  '  his  true  fricrnl 
and  long  acr|Uaintanc€ ;'  lie  says:  *  I  have  taken  upon  lue  froui  my  knowledge,  and 
the  best  aceonnt  given  by  other  of  his  frien<is,  to  piece  this  to  the  thread  ton  soon 
broke  off?  He  then  tells  ns^  that  wlien  iiunyan  was  converted  '  he  was  baptixed 
into  the  congregation  '  at  Betlford,  'and  aduiitted  a  niend)er  thereof/*  Cimrle*^ 
Doe,  who  wais  a  tirrn  Baptist,  the  author  of  a  work  against  infant  baptism,  and  wh<^ 
edited  an  edition  of  Bnnyan's  works  immediately  after  his  death,  writes,  that  lie 
was  acqnainted  with  him  about  two  years  and  had  heard  him  preach  while  in  prison. 
Further  he  adds:  *  He  did  not  take  up  religion  npon  trust,  but  grace  in  him 
eoutimndly  struggling  with  himself  and  others,  took  all  advantages  he  lit  on  to 
ripen  his  understanding  in  religion,  and  so  he  lit  on  the  dissenting  cougregation  uf 
Chinstians  at  Bedfonl,  auil  was  nix>n  eonfemlon  of  fait h  bapthefL'^  Offer  tells  us 
that  the  reputed  spot  where  he  was  baptized  is  still  pointed  out  in  a  snjall  stream 
running  np  from  the  river  Ouse,  near  Bedford  bridge.  This  ereek  was  then  called* 
in  derision  of  the  Baptists,  the  *  Ducking-place,'  and  is  still  known  in  Bedford  as  the 
mill  stream  in  Dnuk-mill  Lane.  Almost  all  biographers  agree  in  these  statements  of 
liis  two  early  acquaintances;  and  Philip,  late  of  Maberley  Chapel,  London,  who  was 
a  thoroughly  good  hater  of  strict  Baptists,  writes  that  Buuyan  *  shrunk  back  from 
baptism  and  the  sacrament  for  years,  lest  he  should  presume/  Doe  is  uncertain  about 
the  time  of  his  ba]»tisui,  placing  it  between  IGSl  and  lti;>3,  a  fact  which  hints  at  sucli 
a  Jialting  as  Philip  mentions.  The  unbroken  testimony  is  that  Giffurd  inimersed 
him,  though  there  is  no  entry  thereof  on  the  record,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  as  we 
shall  see.  All  are  agreed  that  Gifford,  the  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Church,  did  some- 
thing to  him  in  the  Onse  wlu'cb  was  called  baptism,  so  that  on  entering  tliat  church 
both  Bunyan  aiul  Gifford  c^ust  aside  as  wortldess  the  christening  which  Bunyan  had 
eived  when  a  balxi,  in  lti2S,  at  the  Elstow^  Parish  Chnrch. 
The  ablest  disinterested  investigators,  wdth  remarkable  unanimit)",  state  that 
Bunyan  was  a  Baptist,  Froude  calls  Gifford  'the  Iiead  of  the  Baptist  community' 
in  Bedford,  and  a<lds  that  Bunyan  Hieing  couviueed  of  sin  joined  the  Baptists/^ 
Scott,  tlie  commeutator,  says  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Bedford/  Thife  Church  was  organized  by  Gifford  in  1650,  and  consisted  at  the 
time  of  four  men  imd  eight  women.     Copuer  says:  'Bunyan  was  now  a  constant 
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adherent  of  a  email  and  Imtiihle  congrtigatiou  of  Baptists  in  the  town  of  Bedford^ 
and  "sat  under''  the  teucliiiig  of  'Mioly  Mr.  Gifford."' ■  Again,  he  speaks  of  this 
body  as  '  tlie  Hapti^t  cojiinmnion  in  Bedford/  ®  Dr.  Stebbing,  the  rector  of  St.  Mary 
Moimduiw,  Lynduu^  edited  iind  puljlitihed  all  Bunyairrt  works,  in  4  vols,  inipenal 
octavoj  1851*,  and  dedicMed  his  work  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  This  edition  is  adopted 
for  all  I'efei^ences  to  Banyan's  works  in  this  book.  Stebbing  was  a  tborongb  Bun- 
yanian  scholar  and  pruiioniiees  Mr.  Giffnrd  *  a  humble  Baptist  minister.'  Gi*cen  m 
his  *  History  of  the  English  People'  writes  of  Bunyaii^ '  He  joined  a  Baptif^t  Cliurch 
at  Bedford.' V  Dean  Htanley  calls  Idin  *a  Baptisr  preacher  and  the  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  Meeting-honse  at  Bedford.'*  Macaiilay  states,  that  *he  joined  the  Baptists 
and  became  a  preacher.'  ^  Tlie  '  Britannica/  the  most  weighty  of  the  Encyclopaedias, 
says,  'He  joined  the  Biiptist  society  at  Bedford.'^  Tliis  1ms  been  the  nnifonn 
testimony  uf  cafefnl  invt^stigators,  l>ecuusu  the  general  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Church  were  Baptist  in  its  early  history,  and  l>ecansc  Bunyan  himself  was 
decidedly  Baptist  after  the  open-comuiunion  order.  Robert  Philip  and  Dr, 
Stoiigliton  more  accurately  define  t!ie  exact  status  of  the  Chnrcli  in  ecclesiastical 
tei'ins.  rhilip  says:  *  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Church  at  Bedford  was  not  wholly  a 
Baptist  Clmrch.  Its  pastor,  however,  was  a  Baptist;  and  the  majority  seem  to  have 
been  the  same.  But  they  were  not  strict  Baptists/  ^  Stoughton  calls  it  a  *•  unique 
society  *  made  up  td'  a  nundjer  of  gc»d!y  l>et:»plc  who  sccedeil  from  the  parish  churches 
at  Bedford  and  cliosc  GitTord  for  theij*  pastor,  and  adds:  'The  Church  lie  fuunde- 
was  neither  exclusively  Baptist  nor  Pedubaptist ;  mcnibers  of  both  kinds  we 
admitted  on  the  game  terms.  ,  .  .  IJunyan  was  a  Baptist.*  * 

Dr.  Stongbton's  presentution  of  the  case  is  ]>robaljly  the  most  exact  that  lias  beei 
given  by  any  weighty  authority;  provided,  tliat  by  the  term  '  Pedobaptist '  he  mcAn* 
sim]>ly  that  some  of  the  cons^tituent  members  had  been  christened  in  their  infancj 
and  were  received  into  the  new  body  witliout  immersion.     But  if  he  means  by  thai 
word,  that  infants  were  christened  in  that  church,  throngh  the  pastorates  of  Gifford 
Burton,  or  Buuyan,  its  first  three  pastors,  then  it  is  n(*t  correct,  for  there  is  not  th 
least  vestige  of  evidence  that  infant  baptism  was  practiced  in  that  body  till  the  tim< 
of  Ebenexer  Chandler,  Bunyan *8  first  successor,  about  forty  years  after  the  Chimin 
was  formed.     Chandler's  letter  marks  the  introduction  of  tlie  practice,  l^aring  dat^^^ 
Feb.  23,  161M,  two  yeai^s  after  his  settlement,     (titfonl  %vas  so  far  a  Baptist  as  that- 
he  administered  inimereion  to  all  who  wished  it,  and  possibly  sprinkled  those  whc^ 
wished  that,  though  this  is  not  sliown,  but  christened  no  children  as  pastor  of  thit^^ 
Church;  whilst  Bunyan  M'as  a  pronounced  Baptist  in  all  things,  excepting  that  hc^ 
differed  with  all    Christiaus,  Baptist    arul  Pedol)aptist,   in  rejecting  baptism  as  £5»- 
necessary  precedent  to  ihi^  Supper,  because  he  held  that  baptism  was  a  personal  acr  -5 
and  not  a  Church  act.     Because  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist  of  tliis  school  and  his  Churcfc^^ 
never  practiced  infant  baptism  till  1601,  but  practiced  the  baptism  of  believers  onl^^^ 
us  we  shall  see,  it  was  called  a  Baptist  Church  then  and  ever  since,  and  properly 
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that  Christ  demaDded  of  the  apostles ;  and  accordingly  the  apostles  first  baptized 
disciples  and  then  admitted  them  to  the  use  of  the  Supper,  we  therefore  Ao  not 
admit  any  to  the  use  of  the  Supper,  nor  communicate  with  any  in  the  use  of  this 
oi-dinance,  but  disciples  baptized,  lest  we  should  have  fellowship  with  them  in  their 
doing  contrary  to  order.' 

The  congregation  which  he  formed  at  Bedford  in  1643  would  naturally  take  his 
views  on  this  subject.  How  long  it  continued  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
merged  into  the  company  that  formed  Gifford's  Church  in  1650.  William  Dell, 
rector  of  Yelden,  Bedfordshire,  took  strong  ground  against  the  ^tablishment  of 
religion  by  law,  and  his  doctrine  also  filled  the  air  of  Bedford  some  few  years  later, 
^lost  of  his  views  were  in  common  with  Baptists  and  some  in  common  with  the 
Quakers,  who  came  to  Bedford  in  1656.  Edwards  says  of  him,  in  1646,  that  he 
preached  at  Marston  Chufch,  near  Oxford,  June  7,  1646,  from  the  last  seven  verses 
in  Isaiah,  in  which  sermon  he  said  :  that  only  those  in  the  kingdom  who  had  the 
Spirit  of  God,  were  the  Church  of  God ;  that  the  New  Testament  never  held  a 
whole  nation  to  be  a  Churcli ;  and  that  the  saints  were  those  now  styled  ^Anabaptists' 
and  other  sectaries.^'  Tliis  was  his  doctrine  conceniing  a  Gospel  Church.  He  said : 
'  All  Churches  are  equal  as  well  as  all  Christians,  all  being  sisters  of  one  another, 
beams  of  one  sun,  branches  of  one  vine,  streams  of  one  fountain,  members  of  one 
body,  branches  of  one  golden  candlestick,  and  so  equal  in  all  things.'  Dell  was  one 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  and  he  l'»8t  the  mastership  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
with  his  living.  He  held  the  same  views  of  religious  liberty  that  Bunyan  held.  In 
a  powerful  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  November  25,  1646,  on 
'  Right  Reformation,^  he  said : 

*It  causes  disturbances  and  tumults  in  the  world,  when  men  are  forced  by  out- 
ward power  to  act  against  their  inward  principles  in  the  things  of  God.  ...  A  man 
when  ne  sins  not  against  the  State,  may  justly  stand  for  his  State-freedom,  and  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  State-liberty  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  sake,  as  it  causes  dis- 
turbances in  the  world,  so  let  any  man  show  me  any  such  thing  in  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
We  exalt  Clirist  Jesus  alone  in  tlie  spiritual  Church  ;  and  attribute  to  the  magistrate 
his  full  power  in  the  world.  But  they  (the  Presbyterians)  exalt  themselves  in 
Christ's  stead  in  the  Church,  and  set  under  their  feet  the  magistrate's  power  in  the 
world.  ...  As  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  distinct,  so 
yon  would  be  pleased  to  keep  them  so.  Not  mingle  them  together  yourselves,  nor 
suffer  others  to  do  it  to  the  great  prejudice  and  disturbance  of  both.  .  .  .  But  would 
you  have  no  law  ?  No  laws  in  God's  kingdom  but  God's  laws,  and  they  are  these 
three :  the  law  of  i  new  nature  ;  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  Christ ;  the 
law  of  love.' 

In  this  Antipedobaptist  atmosphere  the  Church  at  Bedford  was  founded.  The 
introduction  to  its  records,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1656,  states  that  there  had 
long  been  pei*sons  in  Bedford  and  its  vicinity  who  had  ^  by  purse  and  presence '  sought 
to  edify  each  other  according  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  who  were  ^enabled  of  God 
to  adventure  farre  in  shewing  their  detestation  of  y*  bishops  and  their  superstitions.' 
Further,  this  introduction  says,  that  after  they  had  '  conferred  with  members  oi 
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other  jioci^tien^  inost  likely  that  gatliered  \\\'  Coxe  being  amongst  them,  tliey  foruied 
a  Cliarcli  of  twelve  incuibere,  and  cliose  Jolm  Giflord  'for  their  luiiiister  in  Jesns 
Ctiri&t,  and  to  be  their  pu^tor  and  bfehop.'  Here  we  see  that  in  all  likelihood,  Coxe 
and  Dell  had  firfit  introdiiecd  the  Bitptist  leaven  into  Bedford,  and  how,  tlierobv,  so 
many  of  the  twelve  ciiine  to  l)e  Baptists  ns  well  as  (t ifford  himself.  Tliey  adopted  this 
principle  as  the  foundation  of  tlieir  fellowehip,  in  the  words  of  the  record.  *Now 
the  principle  npon  which  they  tlius  entered  into  feHowehip  one  witli  another,  and 
upon  which  they  did  afterwards  receive  those  that  were  added  to  their  body  and 
fellowbhip,  \\^n.^ffaitk  In  Christ  and  Jltdttiem  in  llfe^  without  respect  to  this  or  that 
cireunietaiitiall  things.  By  which  nieanes  grace  and  faith  was  encouraged,  Love 
and  Amity  maintained,  dispntings  and  oeasion  to  janglings  and  unprofitable  ques- 
tions  ;ivoydcd,  iind  many  that  were  wenke  in  the  fuith  confirtned  in  the  blej?siiig  of 
eternal!  life,^  The  fundamental  rct|uisition  that  those  who  ^  were  added  to  their  hody 
and  fellowship'  should  have'ffaith  in  Christ  and  Holiness  of  life,' precluded  the 
possilnlity  of  adding  any  by  infant  baptism,  and  their  nonrespoct  to  *  opinion  in 
outward  tilings'  left  all  who  should  unite  with  them  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
method  of  baptism.  They  thought  by  thit*  course  to  avoid  *  unprotitable  questions,' 
'dispu tings  and  ocasion  to  jangling^,'  and  so,  as  ie  common  with  those  who  fear 
the  expression  of  free  tlionglit,  they  created  the  surest  mode  of  engendering  these 
evils,  and  suffered  from  them  as  few  Churches  have  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Isothing  \^  clearer  tlran  that  they  were  not  Quakers,  and  tliat  at  first  water-baptism 
waa  pnictieed  amongst  them  in  such  way  aB  satisfied  themselves  individually. 
While  we  have  no  exact  information  of  (Tifford's  personal  views  concerning  the 
ordinances,  w*e  do  not  need  any,  for  his  official  position  as  pastor  of  such  a  Church 
sufficiently  defines  %vhat  they  were.  After  organizing  a  Church  under  this  compact 
and  accepting  its  pastoi*ship,  it  became  his  duty  to  sprinkle  all  who  wislied  to  be 
sprinkled,  and  to  immerse  all  who  wished  to  ha  immersed  upon  their  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  liis  refusal  to  do  so  would  have  repudiated  the  principle  on  which 
liis  own  Church  was  established.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at,  therefore,  in  this 
examination  is,  not  what  were  Gifford's  personal  views  of  baptism,  not  wluit 
the  personal  views  of  otiier  members  were,  but  what  were  the  views  of  John 
^"tjyan,  and  what  he  held  as  Gospel  baptism,  a  matter  which  he  could  determine 
^wjjjtnself. 

Theodore  Crowley  was  ejected  from  St,  John's,  at  Bedford,  for  refusing  to  use 

^e  X>irectory»  and  the  corporation  to  its  rectory  and  liospital  appointed  Gilford  to 

^/  ■''*i«  place  in  1G53,  three  years  after  his  Church  was  formed,  but  in  Septend>er, 

^•^>    lie  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  pastorate  by  John  Burton.     G ifford  had 

^"^^^^    <Jaug]iters  and  a  son  torn  to  him  between  his  marriage  in  164S,  and   his  death 

1  ,   ^^^^-S^;  or,  rather^  the  last  daughter  was  born  after  he  died.     The  burial  of  Jolm, 

,        ^^*<=>"Er,  is  registered  in  St.  Panre  Parish  in   1651;  that  of  Elizabeth,  his  second 

^^^-^-'^er,  is  recorded  in  the  same  register  for  1665;  and  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter^ 
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ifi  known  to  hare  married  in  169*3.  Various  other  entries  rekting^  to  him  and  his  fam- 
ily uiti  found  in  Bedford,  but  in»t  a  line  of  record  has  been  found  anywhere  to  ehow 
that  any  of  hid  eliildren  were  chrietened,  wbicli  is  a  fact  of  great  significance;  for, 
ap  Soutliey  says, -Ji  numlwr  of  tliose  who  preaclied  in  the  pHrinli  ehnrcbes,  while  the 
Directory  and  not  the  Prayer-book  was  in  force,  were  Baptifctg*  Hence  Gifford* 
clearly  a  Baptist  in  that  he  cast  aside  infant  baptism,  as  his  baptieui  of  Banyan 
attests,  was  tilling  tlie  pulpit  of  St  John's;  and  Bunyan  himself  preached  luore  than 
once  in  the  parish  churches.  '* 

It  is  Rtnply  idle  to  reject  Banyan's  immersion  by  Gifford  Ijccaosc  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  rhu  Church  record  as  an  immersed  member.  For  the  same  reason  the 
immersion  of  llanserd  Knullys,  John  Clark  and  Obadiah  Hohnes  may  be  rejected, 
iKfcanse  no  rc*cord  of  their  baptism  is  known  to  exist*  But  in  Bunyan's  case  there 
are  special  reasons  why  no  such  register  \%  found.  Di>e  says  that  he  was  baptized  on 
Miis  confession  of  Christ  ■  between  1651  and  1653,  but  the  Church  has  no  record  of 
any  thing  tliat  was  done  at  that  time  as  a  specific  act  of  its  proceedings  in  receiTing 
any  individual  members.  In  1053  it  has  a  list  of  meml^ers  simply,  antong  wliose 
names  BunyanV  is  found  as  the  nineteenth.  Besides  this,  of  set  purpose,  all  bap- 
tisms in  the  body  were  left  unrecoided  ;  Mr.  Brown  informing  us  that  tlie  vTord 
*  baptism '  only  occurs  twice  between  105iJ  and  1690,  both  cases  being  in  10a«l, 
Under  the  eircumst<mces  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  no  record  of  bai> 
ti&ms  should  be  kept.  For  the  Church  to  have  voted  on  such  a  question  in  ordering 
baptisms,  or  to  have  approved  their  record,  would  have  kept  it  in  a  perpetual  com- 
motion, instead  of  promoting  its  perfect  blending,  as  a  body  made  up  of  diverse 
elements.  Two  lists  of  members,  one  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  Church  and 
another  of  the  uniuiniersed,  wouhl  have  drawn  a  line  directly  through  the  Church. 
which  was  the  very  thing  that  they^  a  mixed  body,  wished  to  avoid ;  hence  such  a 
record  was  most  studiously  discarded.  The  fact  that  they  were  mixed  kept  them  on 
the  alert  perpehially  against  strife  and  still  failed,  without  attempting  to  make  up 
separate  records  of  the  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  amongst  them,  to  heat  up  their 
controversies  witliah 

Almost  the  last  act  of  Pastor  Gifford,  on  liis  deatli-hed,  was  to  draw  up  a 
remarkable  letter  to  his  Church,  then  numbering  nqt  more  than  thirty  merobei-s^  in 
M'liich  he  most  solemnly  charges  them  concerning  the  future.  After  exhorting 
them  to  be  constant  in  their  assemblies  he  comes  to  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  Chnreh  stood,  saying: 

'  After  you  are  satisfied  about  the  work  of  grace  in  the  party  you  are  to  join  with, 
the  said  party  do  solemnly  declare  before  some  of  the  Church  that  union  with  Christ 
IB  the  foundation  of  all  mints'  rommunion,  and  not  merely  your  agreement  concerning 
any  ordinances  of  Christ,  or  any  judgment  or  opinion  aboirt  externals.  And  said 
party  ought  to  declare,  whether  a  brother  or  sister,  thnt  through  grace  they  willJ" 
walk  in  love  with  the  Church  though  there  should  huppen  any  difference  about  otLefJ 
things.^ 
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He  gives  no  hint  tliat  an  Infant  could  be  baptized  amongst  thein.  The  candi- 
date nnifit  be  a  *  brother  or  sister,'  who  declares  his  faitli,  and  about  whose  pei"Sonal 
^race  tlie  Church  was  to  be  eatistied ;  for  he  insisted  on  a  regenerate  ineinbership* 
GifforJ  gives  liis  Cliureh  just  such  a  cliarge  us  any  thouglitful  Baptist  paetor,  when 
dying,  would  give  his  Churcli  in  that  day,  in  view  of  the  coutroversieei  that  were 
tlien  rending  the  Baptist  Cliurciies;  such  a  charge  as  none  l>ut  a  Baptist  Church 
needed,  and  such  as  none  but  a  Baptist  pastor  would  have  tliought  of  giving  to  his 
Church,  He  says;  *  Concerning  scpiiration  from  the  Churcli  about  baptism,  laying 
on  of  hands*,  anointing  with  oil,  psalms  or  any  externals,  I  charge  every  one  of  you 
respectively,  as  you  will  give  an  account  of  it  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
judge  both  quick  and  dead  at  his  coining,  that  none  of  you  be  found  guilty  of  thia 
great  eviL'  Tliis  serious  document,  signed  in  the  pres*^nce  of  two  brethren  as  wit- 
nesses, and  still  read  to  the  body  fuico  a  year,  not  only  evinces  tlic  appreheusiyiis  of 
the  good  man  t!iat  his  little  flock  uiight  be  rent  after  his  death,  but  also  it  shows  us 
the  material  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  (luestions  on  whicli  it  stood  in 
jeopardy.  He  implies  that  up  to  tliat  time  Ids  personal  influence  hud  hchl  them 
together  on  these  points,  for  he  also  affectiouately  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their 
unity  and  walk  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  by  reminding  theui  tluit  they  'were  not 
joined  to  the  ministry^  but  to  Christ  and  the  Church,'  Let  us  look  at  these  four 
questions  of  Gifford^s  dying  charge, 

L  The  question  ok  singing  psalms  tn  pcblic  w^oitsiiip.  This  was  not  absolutely 
a  Baptist  question,  for  some  few  Independents  refused  to  allovv  singing;  but  the 
Baptist  Churches  were  agitated  by  this  controversy  to  their  very  center,  and  num- 
bers of  thorn  were  divided  into  fi-agments  in  consequence.  The  Bedford  Church 
never  had  singing  in  their  worship  during  Gifford's  or  Bunyau's  ministry.  It  was 
not  till  1000  that  it  was  introduced,  and  then  it  was  contiucd  to  the  afternoon 
Berviee.  On  October  20th,  in  that  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  Mt  was  debated 
and  agreed  that  Public  Singing  of  Psaliiis  be  practiced  by  the  Church,  vyilh  a 
caushum  that  none  others  perf(»rm  it  but  sucli  as  can  sing  with  grace  in  their 
Hearts  According  to  the  Command  of  Christ'  (the  Baptist  doctrine  at  that  time 
was  that  none  but  the  saints  should  sing);  eighteen  brethren  voted  for  the  change, 
with  two  dissenting.  Seven  years  later^  June  7th,  1697,  the  Church  consented  that 
*  Brother  Chandler  (its  pastor),  and  those  of  his  principle,  might  have  Lybcrtie  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God  in  tlie  morning  of  the  LordV  k\i\\  as  well  as  the  Afterntxm.' 
By  the  year  1700,  tlu'ee  years  later,  the  Church  had  wrought  itself  up  to  tlie  conchi- 
eioB,  *that  there  should  be  liberty  to  sing  at  every  meeting  of  preaching,  week  days 
3a  well  as  Livrd's  days.'  This  squeamishness  on  the  question  of  *  psalms'  shows  the 
fi^ed  of  Giffnrd's  dying  charge,  and  that  the  proportitJii  of  Baptist  element  in  the 
Wjrirch  was  large  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  division  of  his  Church  imminent 
^^  1:1  le  *  psalm'  question.  Jukes,  afterward  pastor  of  the  Church,  gives  us  Chandler's 
^^tt43ir  OB  the  subject  to  the  members  who  lived  at  Gamliugay,  in  which  he  says: 
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'  Our  brethren  have  determined  that  those  that  are  peranaded  in  their  conscience 

that  public  sin^in^  h  an  onHnauce  of  (xod  sfmll  pmctice  it  on  the  Lord's  day  in  onr 
meeting  at  BeJfurd.  Tliose  tliat  are  of  differunt  judgment  have  their  hberty  whether 
they  sing  there  or  no,  or  whetlier  they  be  present  while  we  sing,  so  that  they  don't 
torn  tlieir  backs  on  other  parts  of  Gt>d*.s  woi^Idp.  Neither  h  it  at  all  des^igned  to  be 
imposed  or  propMsipd  to  any  other  meeting  of  the  Church.'***  So  singing  wii^  intnv 
dneed  after  a  hard  struggle. 

IL  As  TO  BAFrisM,  the  Chiireli  record  shows  that  there  was  equal  need  of  the 
dying  pastor's  charge  on  tliis  gnbjeet.  At  timt  time  this  question  had  ceased  to  dis- 
turb the  eongregatiuns  of  other  Christian  denoniinaiions,  but  amongst  Baptist 
Churches  its  relation  to  comnmnion  had  already  *  separated'  many  of  them;  and 
twice  afterwai-d  the  ques^tion  of  baptism  divided  the  Bedford  Church  itself.  He 
very  strongly  hints,  however,  in  his  charge,  that  at  tliat  time  some  in  his  Church 
wanted  to  make  baptism  an  *  ordinance  of  Christ,'  a  test  of  'communion'  in  that 
Church,  and  he  wanted  all  who  came  into  its  fellowship  thereafter  'to  eolemnly 
declare'  that  it  sliouKl  not  be  made  such  a  test  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  In 
other  words,  he  called  it  an  *  external.-  and  laid  down  the  veiy  principle  for  govern- 
ing the  *  communion'  of  the  Chnreli,  which  Bnnyan  enforced  afterward,  slio wing 
that  he  drank  in  his  opcn-co  mm  union  principles  froui  Gifford,  Indee<L  it  required 
little  less  tlian  a  miracle  to  pmserve  tlie  j>eace  of  such  a  mixed  body.  Although 
fiifftird  liad  died  only  in  September.  1055,  yet  in  1656  we  have  these  entries  on  the 
Cliurch  record:  'Our  sister  Linford  having,  upon  the  account  of  Baptism  (as  she 
pretended),  w***drawn  from  the  cungregation,  was  I'equired  to  be  at  the  ujeetlng  to 
render  a  reason  for  her  so  doing;'  and  a  muiith  later  Brotlier  Cronipe,  who  had 
l)een  proposed  for  membership,  *  desires  to  stay  still  upon  the  account  of  baptism.' 
These  records  are  about  as  blind  as  they  can  well  l>e  made,  a! id  were  probably  ninde 
blitid  for  a  purpose,  bnt  they  shuw  that  Gitlurd  had  good  reason  for  his  charge,  as 
the  little  Church  was  not  liy  any  means  united  on  this  subject,  more  than  on  that  of 
psalms.  In  some  way,  which  does  not  appear  precisely,  they  were  in  Berious  trooble 
about  baptism. 

IIL  As  TO  *  AKoLVTrNO  wrFH  OIL;'  this  was  exclusively  another  Baptist  subject, 
fio  far  as  now  appears.     No  other  Churches  in  England  bnt  theirs  were  rent  about 
anointing  the  sick ;  but  hot  debates  on  tliis  point  greatly  disturbed  many  of  our 
Chnr<'lic9  tlicre.      Several    Baptist  writers  of  that  day  lay  great  stress  upon   the 
anointing  with  oil,  from  James  v,  14,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  notably  amon^ 
them  Grantham,  in  his  'Ancient  Christianity*  (Part  If,  p.  31).     Thomas  Edwards 
says  that  at  a  meeting  in  Aldgate,  in   HHO,  Knollys  and  Jessey  anointed  a  blind 
woman  with  oil,  and  earnestly  prayed  over  her  that  God  would  bless  this  ordinance 
and  restore  her  sight.     Again  he  says  that  another  woman,  named  Palmer,  living  in 
Smithtield,  was  visited  by  William  Killin  and  Thomas  Patient,  when  very  ill;  tJiat 
they  anointed  licr  with  oil  and  prayed  for  her,  when  she  suddenly  recovered,  and, 
going  to  the  meeting,  'proclaimed  that  she  was  healed.'  "    lie  told  these  stories  m 
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his  usually  exaggerated  way  and  Kiffiti  ciilled  some  of  his  stateroents  in  question, 
but  geems  not  to  have  denied  the  suhgtanee  of  them,  ^^  Aud  certain  it  is  that  ^ouie 
Baptists  made  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  for  their  recoveryj  with  prayer  by 
the  eiders,  an  ordinance  to  he  observed  by  Church  members,  Gifford  clearly  6aw 
that  liit^  Church  was  threatened  with  division  on  this  suhject,  and  was  alarmed 
accordingly ;  and  D'Anvers  wrote  a  strong  ti*eatise  against  this  practice  an  popish, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  Baptist  Churches  from  destructioa  thereon. 

IV.  The  *  laving  on  of  hands*  was  another  burning  question  in  Baptist 
Churches  which  trouhled  Giffurd  in  the  huur  of  death.  It  arose  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hebrews  vi,  1,  2,  in  regai^d  to  tlie  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
the  immersed  between  their  baptism  and  their  admittance  to  the  Supper;  many 
urging  it  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ  in  which  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts 
of  tlie  Spirit  were  granted.  D'Anvei*a  gives  an  accouiit  of  wliat  he  considers  its 
introduction  amongst  Liaptists,  from  an  eye-witness,  in  I^Wk  Mr.  Corn  well  preached 
at  Bisliopsgatc  from  this  pas^flge,  when  many  fell  on  their  knees  and  were  put 
*  under  hands,'  as  in  ordination ;  this  act  made  a  division  not  only  in  that  Church j 
but 'amongst  many  others  in  the  nation^  ever  since,  wlio  have  kept  that  distance 
from  their  brethren,  not  owning  the  Siime,  as  not  esteeming  or  communicating 
with  them  as  the  true  Church  of  God,  becanse  defective  in  one  of  the  beginning 
principles  or  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion.'  Its  great  defendei's  were  Cornwall, 
Fisher,  Griffitli,  Rider,  Jessey  and  Grantlmm  ;  while  D^Anvcrs  and  otliers  opposed  it 
as  unscriptnral.  Grantham  was  of  the  ancient  family  by  that  naniCj  in  Lincolnshire, 
of  gre^it  influence  as  a  scliolar,  and  the  Churches  in  tliat  county  readily  adoptetl  his 
views.  He  says:  ^God  hath  in  tlicse  days  begun  to  revive  this  neglected  truth  in 
the  baptized  Churches  of  this  nation.'**  But  the  Churches  were  divided  in  every 
direction,  especially  in  Wales  and  ihe  midland  counties  in  England :  and  tlie  agita- 
tion linally  gave  rise  to  the  Six  Principle  Baptist  Association  In  1(190,  only  two 
years  after  Bunyan's  death.  D'Anvers  says  that  'some  of  eminency  amongst  us 
have  lately  so  had  this  conviction,  as  to  plead  reformation  therein  with  their  breth- 
ren, and  who,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  true  sense  of  the  bitter  fruit,  even  the  gall  and 
wormwood  that  have  been  brought  forth  therefrom,  will  naturally  be  led  to  consider 
the  root.' 

According  to  Adam  Taylor,  Churches  broke  fellowship  with  c^ch  other  on  this 
point,  and  the  storm  raged  most  violently  in  the  region  round  about  Bedford.  In 
1053,  only  two  yeai-s  before  Gilford's  death,  the  Baptist  Church  at  Westby,  Lincoln- 
shire, demanded  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Fenstanton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Bedford,  their  scriptural  authority  for  admitting  any  to 
the  Supper  wdio  had  not  snljuiitted  to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Other  Clmrches  tluiii 
Baptist  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  contest,  but  their  Churches,  both  open  and 
strict  comnnmion  alike,  were  violently  rent  by  it,  especially  the  open  Churches,  like 
those  of  Westby  and  Fenstanton.     If,  tlieUj  the  larger  number  in  Gifford's  Cliurcli 
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were  not  BaptiBts,  a@  Philips  avows  the  majority  to  have  been,  why  did  tUi 
plant  a  thorn  in  his  pillavr  when  dying?  and  how,  if  he  had  neitlier  immersed  Ben* 
yan  nor  utliers  in  tlie  Oiise,  came  so  many  Baptists  into  his  Church?  The  qnestion 
concerned  none  in  any  Church  but  those  that  were  inuner^ed.  Then  it  is  very  ^i.^- 
nitieant  too,  that  this  troublesome  tenet  wag  beqneatljed  to  Biinyau^e  term  of  office 
a^  pastor,  as  we  see  by  his  *  Eshortatlun  to  Peace  and  Unity.' 

liiit  before  quoting  him  on  this  point  a  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  anthen^A 
ticity   of  tliis   book,  as   some   doubt  its  genuineness  beeanse  of  its  learning   aiid^ 
general  style,  and  more  because,  by  insisting  upon  baptism  as  indespensable  to 
Church  fellowe^bip,  it  seems  to  eantnidict  him  in  other  places.     Yet  the  dale  of  its     i 
publication,  ICSS,  tlie  very  year  of  bis  death,  indicates  the  use  of  his  matui^est  attain- 
nionts  iu  its  composition,  while  some  i>f  these  *  learned '  features^  so  called,  are  founded 
in  several  of  his  later  works.     The  fact  that  Doe  did  nut  include  it  in  his  editiort" 
proves  nothing,  as  several  of  Biiuyan^s  productions  were  not  found  for  years  after 
Ids  death,  notably  amongst  them  liis  *  Spiritual  Poems,'  which  did  not  come  to  light 
till  twelve  years  after;  even  his  'will,"  wiiich  was  left  iu  the  house  where  he  died, 
was  not  dit>covercd  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterward.     l>r.  Stelibins  says  of 
the  'Exhortation:'  'We  know  of  no  protests  uttered  by  any  of  his  friends  tendini 
tn  dt^ny  that  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  .  .  ,  The  learning  which  it  is  supposed 
display  is  far  too  shght  and  accidental  to  be  properly  urged  as  a  proof  tliat  he  di 
not   write   it.   .   .   .   None,   indeed,   of  the  common  objections  urged  against    its 
authenticity  seem  of  much  weight.'"     No  one  has  done  f oiler  justice  to  Bnnyan  on 
the  score  of  intelligence  than  Copner,  the  pi^esent  vicar  of  the  Church  at  Elstow^ 
wdiere  Bunyan  rang  the  bells.     He  thinks  that 
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*  Before  liis  scliool  days  were  over,  besides  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  do  sui 
in  ehirnciititry  arithmetic,  he  liad  gained  a  rehpoctable  smattering  of  Liitin,  if  not  al 
of  Gre<.'k,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  hiter  lite  he  did  not  somehow  or  other  pick 
up  in  adilition  some  small  acquaiTitance  with  Hebrew,  for  the  siike  of  obtaining  a 
clearer  insit^bt  into  the  meaning  of  the  Jewit^b  Seripturt'S,  which,  to  judge  from  his 
extrarirdinarv  km*wledge  of  them,  be,  without  duubt,  muist  have  most  constantly  and 
indnstiioui^Iy  stndied.     It  is  true  tliat  be  says  in  one  of  his  religions  treatises,  '*  Tlie 
Law  and  Grace  Unfohled,"  that  he  ''  never  went  to  school  to  Aristotle  or  Plato/^ 
He  pbiirdy  states,  however,  that  he  was  at  a  grannnar  school ;  auil,  if  so,  what  gram- 
mar scliuul  coidd  be  have  been  at  but  the  grannnar  school  at  Bedford?  .  .  .  Bnnyan, 
T  take  if,  was  for  a  sliort  time  at  this  Latin  school;  and  certainly  he  frequently  uses 
Latin  vvf»rds  and  exprest^ions  in  bis  works.     Fur  instance,  he  employs  the  expression 
prifmtm  mtJnle  for  the  soul,  and  *^' old  J/oav  ■ '  for  deatli,  and  sj  leaking  of  '''the  rivefj 
*d  life,''  iu  the  iKM>k  of  tlie  llevelation,  !ie  calls  it  iffpKf  tritw.     Again,  in  his  ^*  Divinel 
Embtems,^*  be  names  the  snn  aS%/,  and  makes  use  else  where  in  several  places  of  sucliJ 
l^tin  expressions  -d^  probatum  eai^  noh'n^  vohn^^  caveat^  and  verbatim,'  ^ 

Ihmyan  uses  no  more  learned  terms  in  his  '  Exhortation '  than  he  does  in  sev-j 
eral  of  his  other  works  ;  even  in  bis  rnde  verses  he  uses  the  word  '  Machiavel,*  as  well  J 
as  iu  his  *  Exhortation."  Bnt  while  in  ibat  work  be  makes  more  than  eighty  citaticmfl 
from  tlie  Sc/iptures,  he  uses  the  phrase  uiivid^  et  impera' — divide  and  rule— once 
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and  terra  ivcognita  twice.     Besides,  lie  refers  to  daBsical  stories  three  times,  but  lie 
refers  to  Bible  Listory  as  manj  scores  of  times. 

Tliese  considerations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  Biinjanian  style  of 
the  %vurk,  seen  in  sucli  extracts  as  the  following,  give  strung  internal  evidence  of  its 
gennineness.  After  speaking  fully  of  faith,  baptism  and  holiness  of  life,  Bunyan 
writes  on  this  very  subject  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  its  necessity,  that  there 

*  Are  such  tilings  as  relate  to  tlie  well-being  and  not  to  the  being  of  the  Churches : 
as  laying  on  of  hands  in  tlie  pjim'itive  times  upon  believers,  by  wliich  tliey  did  re<?eive 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  this,  I  say,  was  for  the  increase  and  edifying  of  the  body, 
and  not  tliat  theivby  they  might  become  of  the  body  of  Clirist,  f<n^  that  they  were 
before.  And  do  not  thiidv  tiiat  I  believe  laying  on  of  hands  was  no  npostoUr^l 
institution,  because  I  say  men  are  not  thereby  made  members  of  Christ's  body,  or 
beeause  1  say  that  it  is  not  essential  to  Clmrch  communion.  Why  should  I  be 
thonglit  to  be  against  a  fire  in  the  chinmey,  because  I  say  it  mnst  not  be  in  the 
tbatcb  of  tiie  house  i  Consider  then  how  pernicious  a  thing  it  is  to  make  QV^vy 
doctrine,  though  true,  the  bon<l  of  commnniun.  This  is  that  which  destroys  nnity, 
and  by  this  rule  all  nn?n  nnist  be  perfect  before  they  can  be  at  |jeaee.  •  .  ,  Let  me  apfieal 
to  such,  and  demand  of  tliem,  if  there  was  not  a  tinu^  since  they  believed  and  were  bap- 
tisicd,  wherein  they  did  not  believe  laying  on  of  bau<ls  a  duty?  and  did  they  u<»t  then 
believe,  and  do  they  not  still  believe,  they  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  I '  ^^ 

Them  is  not  a  more  marked  Bun>"anesque  passage  in  his  writings  than  this; 
and  in  so  far  as  that  it  disallows  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  baptized  as  a  bond  of 
commnnion,  it  agrees  precisely  with  Gilford's  charge,  for  Bunyan  put  it  jnst  where  he 
puts  baptism  in  that  respect.  While  at  the  same  time  he  holds  it  as  an  'apostolical 
institution'  for  the  *  edifying^  of  the  Church,  which  carries  the  implication  that  the 
Bedford  Church  practiced  it  on  the  immersed*  Tlds  accounts  fop  the  further  fact, 
tlaat  Gifford  did  not  charge  the  btxly  to  eseliew  it  or  to  put  it  away,  bnt  only  not  to 
*  separate '  from  the  Cliurcb  on  that  account ;  a  great  evil,  he  says,  *  which  some  have 
cx»mmitted — and  that  through  a  zeal  for  God,  yet  not  according  to  knowledge.' 
Even  under  his  ministry  it  seems  that  some  had  separated  from  his  Churcli  on  these 
questions.  If  Gifford  and  Bunyan  wx*re  not  Baptists,  ami  a  large  part  of  the  Bed- 
ford Church  with  tbeni,  they  were  strange  Imman  anachronisms,  to  be  perplexed  in 
this  way  with  these  four  burning  Baptist  questions;  and  (tilford  would  have  had  as 
'/irieli  reason  for  charging  tbem  in  death  not  to  choose  a  Pope  as  to  give  the  cliarge 
tJi^t  lie  did,  for  the  one  would  have  been  as  opposite  as  the  other,  had  they  not  been 
^n     « 1  n n ger  o n  tl i esc  f  on  r  dispute d  po i  n  ts. 

Jesscy  apjiears  to  have  been  Bunyan's  heau  i^eal  of  a  true  Baptist,  and  it  is  not 
J  *  ^  tie  singnlar  that  tbeir  views  on  this  6ul)ject  should  have  been  precisely  alike, 
letter  which  he  and  his  Church,  in  London,  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Hexham^  in 
»lier,  1G53,  they  say: 

*  We  are  not  w^anting  to  pn>pound  these  six  things,  that  should  once  !je  laid 
^,  tliey  are  spuke  \A  in  Ileb.  vi,  1,  2,  and  we  endeavour  to  inform  al!  therein 
^  judge  faithful  being  prc>pounded  to  us.     But  if  some  cannot  receive  what  is 
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held  out  abont  baptism,  layiug  on  of  bands,  or  singing,  etc.,  and  yet  show  forth 
teachableness  and  peaceableness,  we  dare  not  exchide  such  from  this  visible  kinedoin 
of  God  merely  for  weaknesse'  sake.  Some  grounds  for  such  practice  are  laid  down 
in  that  book  (written  by  Jessey)  called  Store-house.' 

Another  set  of  facts  bear  as  directly  upon  this  subject  as  the  truth  of  histoiy 
can  make  them.  For  five  years,  from  1663  to  1668,  there  is  another  significant  break 
in  the  records  of  the  Bedford  Church.  After  1662,  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  line  between  the  Conformists  and  Non-conforjnists  became  broader  than  ever, 
and  the  latter  were  to  be  furiously  stamped  out  by  the  former.  During  these  five 
years  and  a  half,  persecution  had  compelled  the  Church  to  hold  its  meetings  when 
and  w^here  it  could,  but  in  October,  1668,  the  record  begins  again.  Under  this 
stress  some  of  the  members  had  quailed,  and  the  after  processes  of  discipline  show 
the  pain  which  the  Church  endured  in  consequence  and  the  causes  thereof.  The 
Conventicle  Act  expired  March  2,  1668,  but  was  i-e-enacted  April  11,  1670,  about 
which  time  the  Church  of  England  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life  in  and  aronnd  Bed- 
ford. Foster,  the  Commissary  of  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  had  all  he  conld  do  to 
resist  the  innovations  upon  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  held  four 
courts  at  Ampthill  and  four  at  Bedford,  in  which  he  punished  liis  opponents.  His 
courts  were  crowded  with  persons  who  were 

*  Tried,  excommunicated,  or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  church  rates,  dues  4 
or  tithes  ;  for  refusing  to  come  to  church  for  more  than  a  month,  fob  not  having  ^ 
THEIR  CHILDREN  BAPTIZED,  for  bciug  prcscnt  at  the  burial  of  an  excommunicated  ^ 
person,  for  being  at  and  keeping  a  conventicle,  for  refusing  to  receive  the  sacratnent;:^-^ 
at  Easter,  for  not  being  churched,  for  being  absent  from  church  six  months,  etc' 


Even  the  under-jailer  at  Bedford,  who  had  charge  of  Bunyan  in  prison, 
fused  to  pay  his  own  church-rate ;  and  Foster  passed  judgment  in  two  years  upo^c^ 
1,400  cases  of  these  sorts  in  the  County  of  Bedford.  ^^     Bedford  was  in  the  dioce^;^^;;;;^^ 
of  Lincoln,  the  records  of  which  See  show,  that  in  1669-70  there  was  a  conventit^^/^ 
there,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  numbering  about  thirty,  and  it  calls  four  meml)^;^;^ 
of  the  Bunyan  meeting  by  name. 

The  same  record  reports  for  those  years  in  Bedford  and  its  vicinity,  a  niiral>e/'. 
ing  of  the  Lord's  people,  with  this  result :  At  Pavenham,  40  Baptists  ;  at  Stevii^. 
ton,  30  ;  at  Blunliam,  50 ;  at  Edworth,  20  ;  at  Northill,  12 ;  at  Caddington,  40 ;  and 
at  Houghton  Regis,  30.    Tlie  total   returns  in  the  diocesan  records  showing,  of 
Independents,  220 ;  of  Quakers,  390 ;  and  of  Baptists,  277,  there  being  67  more 
Baptists  than  Indei)endents.^ 

No  sooner  does  the  Bedford  Church-record  fairly  re-open,  but  we  find  the 
question  of  baptism  all  alive  again,  as  a  practical  question.  In  1669  the  Chnrca, 
open  communion  as  it  was,  felt  obliged  to  solemnly  guard  its  ordinances,  tln^^' 
date  of  January  14,  a  Mr.  Sewster  being  crooked  on  the  subject  of  coramtii^^^^' 
the  Church  ordered  that  '  Brother  Bunyan  and  Brother  Man  should  reason  ^^^ 
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Mr.  Sewster  about  bis  desire  of  bi-eaking  bread  witb  tbis  congregation  without 
sitting  down  as  a  member  with  lis.'  Tbis  clearly  indicates  that  at  that  time 
Tnember*slii|i  in  tlie  Church  was  necessary  to  a  pbice  at  its  table,  and  that  in  some 
eliape  baptism  entered  into  the  question  of  communion  witli  theCliurch.  Notwitb- 
gtanding,  this  must  have  been  a  liard  job  for  *' Brotlier  llnnyan,'  lie  and  *  Brutlier 
Man '  brougbt  Mr.  Sowster  to  hie  sober  senses  on  this  subject,  for  several  times 
thereafter  the  records  speak  of  Sewster  as  a  useful  member  of  the  Cbnrcb,  and  the 
inference  is  that  he  had  been  a  pretty  stubborn  strict  communist  till  Brother  Bun- 
jan  straightened  bim  out.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  *  Brother 
Bunyan  should  discourse  with  Sister  Landy  about  those  scruples  that  lyo  upon  lier 
conscience  about  breaking  bread  with  this  congregation/  All  must  regret  tliat  these 
'scruples'  are  not  more  fully  stated  ;  but  on  Feb.  25th,  Buiiyan  reported  her  to  the 
Church  '  iLS  willing  to  receive  inAtruetion/  and  his  labors  as  a  eomniittee  were  con- 
tinued to  endeavor  her  further  satisfaction,'  The  same  case  came  up  again  June 
18th,  when  '  Was  our  Sister  Landy  withdrawn  from.  The  causes  were  for  that  she 
had  withdrawn  communion  from  tlie  saints,  bad  despised  gifts  from  tlie  Church,  had 
taught  lier  children  to  play  at  cards,  and  remained  impenitent  after  several  admoni- 
tions.' Taken  altogether^  tliis  case  looks  much  m  if  her  trump  card  was  that  terrible 
notion  of  *  Close  Communion.'  She  had  'withdrawn  from  communion,'  they 
bad  '  endeavored '  her  satisfaction,  on  profestning  her  willingness  to  be  instructed, 
but  slie  bad  witlidrawn  communion  with  the  Church,  and  Mmd  despised  gifts  in  the 
Church/  which  expression  smacks  strongly  of  opposition  on  her  part  to  the  laying 

n  of  bands,  whicli  BuTivan  says  he  believed  was  an  ^apostolic  institution.'  The 
record  of  the  meeting  also  contains  a  very  suggestive  form  of  nomenclature  seldom 
found  outside  of  Baptist  Churches,  saying :  'The  congregatiun  also  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  desire  of  (Tamliiigay  friends  to  joyue  witli  us,  did  agree  that 
next  meeting  they  should  come  ovei*  and  give  in  tlkeir  exjmrienc€y^  and  those  friends 
came  tifteen  miles  to  pass  that  Baptist  ordeal. 

Rev.  John  Jukes,  a  predecessor  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  says  in  liis  *  History  of 
the  Church,*  that  John  Burton,  pastor  between  Gifford  and  Bunyan,  *Iike  Iiis  prede- 
or,  was  a  Baptist.'  Bunyan  was  a  deacon  under  his  ministry^  and  on  the  death 
of  Burton  the  Churcli  offered  the  pastorate  to  liev.  Mr.  Wheelerj  who  declined. 
But  in  Octiiber,  1603, '  Rev.  Sumuel  Fenn  and  Bev.  John  Whiieman,  both  ministei-s 
of  thuir  own  body  and  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  were  ordained  ji>iut  piistors/** 
The  meeting  at  whicli  Bnnyau  was  called  to  the  pastorate  was  lield  Jan.  21st,  1072, 

nd  at  that  meeting  seven  others  were  examined  and  called  to  the  work  of  tlie  min- 
istry, after  the  Church  Iiad  solemnlj*  approved  their  gifts.     One  of  these  was  Rev. 
Nebemiah  Coxe,  D.D.,  whose  history  throws  much  light  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the 
id  ford  Church.     lie  was  a  native  of  Bedford  and  was  received  into  the  fellowship 

»f  this  Church  June  14th,  16*)0,  while  Bunyan  was  one  of  its  preachers,  but  nearly 
two  years  before  he  became  its  pastor.     Tliere  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  he 
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was  immersed,  and  probably  by  Biinyan  Iiimself,  as  be  became  a  Baptist  minister  of 
great  note,  without  any  ojmnge  of  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  sentiments,  so  far  as  is 
knowiL  'Henoe,  a  brief  sketdi  of  liim  will  be  arceptable  lierc,  for  sbowing  what 
feort  of  men  the  Bedford  Church  raised  up  at  that  time*  Wilson,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  pronounces  him  *  an  excellent  and  judicious  divine/  In  April,  1673,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Hitchin,near  Bedtbrd*  but  declined  the  invitation. 
Scott  says:  'The  Buptist  congregation  at  Hiteliiu,  in  Hertfordshire*  is 
BUppoRed  to  have  been  fuunded  by*  Bunj-an;  ami  he  calls  'John  Wilson, 
the  fij'st  pastor  of  the  Baptist  flock  at  Hitchin,'**  Jukes  says,  that  ^  Nehemiah 
Coxe  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  at  Bedford  for  preaching  the 
Go&peh'^  The  Bedford  Church  records  tell  ns,  that  on  May  7th,  1674,  when 
Buiiyan  was  pastor,  Coxe  was  brought  before  the  Church  for  *  several  words 
and  practices  that  might  justly  be  censured,  as  having  a  tendency  to  make 
rentfi  and  divisions  in  the  congregation,  for  wliieh  he  expressed  himself  as  I'cpentant 
and  eorrj',^  With  their  usual  kindness  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  records  leave  us  in 
tlie  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  his  offense,  yet  they  imply  that  it  related  to  some  {)oint 
of  faith  or  practice  about  which  there  were  differences  of  opinion  in  the  body,  and 
m  lie  was  a  stout  Baptist,  they,  most  likely,  liad  reference  to  some  Baptist  differ- 
ences. Afterward,  lie  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Cliurch  at  Crautield,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  then,  tu  1G75,  as  assistant  piistor  in  London,  to  the  Church  in  Petty 
France,  which  he  served  till  his  death,  in  16S8.  He  was  an  able  writer,  and  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  Dr.  Whiston's  defense  of  infant  baptism,  also  several  other  works. 
BntcHff  says  tliat  lie  was  a  cordwainer  at  Cranfield,  and  when  brought  to  trial  at  the 
Bedford  Assizes,  he  pleaded  his  cause  iirst  in  Greek  and  then  in  Hebrew.  The  juejge 
expressed  hi&  surprise,  remarking  tliat  none  there  could  answer  him,  Coxe  claimed 
the  right  to  plead  iu  wlutt  hmguage  he  pleased.  The  judge  dimissed  him,  saying  lo 
tlie  bar :  *  Well,  the  cordwainer  has  wonnd  lis  all  up,  gentlemen,'  This  story  is  told 
also  by  Dr.  Stougliton,  in  his  ^Life  of  John  Ho%rard.' 

The  following  cases  present  the  meaning  of  Bunyan,  when  he  said  that  *some 
were  rent  and  di,suiembered  from  us  '  on  the  commmiion  issue,  arvd  also  demonstrates 
tliat  tijese  were  not  handled  with  overweening  tendernesg.  So  fixed  did  he  and  his 
Church  become,  that  they  refused  to  give  their  immersed  meuibei's  letters  of  dismis- 
eiou  to  strict  Baptist  Cliurelies.  In  ltiT2>  Mi%  Tiluey,  a  lady  of  high  standing  in 
Bedford  and  a  meniber  of  the  Church,  who  had  suffered  innch  for  Christ  before 
her  removal  to  London,  asked  for  a  letter  to  the  Church  there,  where  her  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Blakey*  was  pastor.  They  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  the  London  Chnrch 
made  immersion  an  indispensable  condition  of  membership.  This  shows  that  she 
was  immersed  as  a  member  in  Bedford,  or  a  letter  would  not  have  taken  her  into 
Blakey's  Church,  all>cit  she  could  have  been  received  into  his  Church  on  her 
experience  and  baptized  without  a  letter.  In  writing  to  her  under  date  of  July 
19th,  Buuyan  tells  her  that  the  Bedford  Churcli  required  her  to  *  forbear  to  eitdouii  - 
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at  the  table  with  any  without  the  consent  of  our  bretliren*  ,  ,  .  We  shall  consent 
to  your  sitting  down  witli  Brother  Cockain,  Brother  Griffith,  or  Brother  Palmer. 
Bo  that  the  Bedford  Church,  in  Bimyan's  titne,  was  open  corninunion  to  all  but  the 
menihers  of  strict  conimnnion  Bupdst  Churches  ?  After  Biniyan's  death,  these 
Baptist  questionB  kept  this  Church  in  perpetual  excitement.  Henry  Mann  desired 
a  letter  to  an  immersed  Church,  which  was  denied  Lim,  Jan.  0th,  1695.  ^Sister 
Stover,  December,  17(XJ,  desired  a  letter  of  dismission  to  the  General  Baptist  Church 
in  Hart  Street,  London,  John  Pig^ott  pastor  ;  which  was  denied,  because  of  the  *  re- 
ceived principles  tvnd  practices  of  this  Church.'  Ann  Tutzell  was  refused  a  letter, 
March  1,  1720,  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Church  meeting  in  Currier's  Hall,  London, 
John  Skepp,  pastor  :  *^  Because  he  and  his  people  were  for  communion  with  baptized 
believers  only,  and  that  by  immersion.*  She  was  evidently  au  immersed  member 
of  the  Bedford  Church. 

Ebeuezer  Chandler  was  Bunyan's  first  successor,  and  Samuel  Sanderson  his 
second,  who,  personally,  were  Pedobaptists,  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  that  Jukes 
says,  it  appears  that  the  principle  of  tliis  Church  was  *  defined  by  Gifford,  its  prac- 
tice as  conformed  to  that  principle  was  determined  by  Chandler,  ,  .  ,  A!l  Bun- 
yan's  teaching  had,  no  doubt,  served  to  increase  the  attachment  between  his  brethren 
to  Giflford'ft  principle,  and  to  prepare  them  for  ChandtePs  practice.' "  And  what 
was  Chandler's  practice?  The  introduction  of  infant  baptism  into  the  body*  Jukes 
gives  us  this  letter  from  Chandler,  written  Feb.  23d,  1691,  to  those  members  who 
lived  at  Gainlingay  and  formed  a  branch  Chureli  there : 

r  '  Witl)  respect  to  infant  baptism,  I  have  my  liherty  to  baptise  infante  without 
making  it  my  business  to  promote  it  among  otbers,  and  every  meuiber  is  to  have 
his  liberty  in  regard  to  believers  bantistn ;  only  to  forbear  discourse  and  debate  on 
it,  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  hrmK  tlie  peace  of  the  Church.  When  thought  ex- 
pedient the  Church  duth  design  to  choose  an  adtninistrator  of  believer's  baptism. 
We  do  not  mean  to  make  iKiptism,  whether  of  believers  or  infants,  a  bar  to  com- 
munioru  Only  tlie  CInirch  hath  promised  that  none  shall  hereafter,,  to  my  grief,  or 
trouble,  or  dissatisiaetiou,  be  admitted,' 

This  letter  tells  its  own  fitory,  namely :  that  heretofore  the  Church  had  not 
christened  infants,  but  now  Chandler  had  got  from  the  Church  *  liberty '  to  do  so; 
and  that  he  had  been  troubled  and  grieved  to  administer  '  belie^^er's  baptism,' 
but  now  another  administrator  was  to  be  chosen  to  that  end.  In  reply,  the  Gam- 
lingay  brethren  answered : 

'We  ordy  desire  to  have  liberty  to  speak  or  ]>reaeh  heliever^s  baptism^  if  the 
Lord  shall  set  it  upon  our  hearts.  Yet,  witli  that  tenderness  as  bcinc:  far  froui  any 
Bucli  designs  as  do  tend  in  the  leas^t  to  die  breaking  the  peace  of  the  t'hurcli,  and  do 
heartily  grant  our  Brotlier  Chundler  tlie  came  liberty  to  speak  or  preach  infant  bap- 
tism, provided  with  equal  tenderness.' 

H         Down  to  that  time,  Gifford,  Burton,  Bunyan  and  Chandler  had  administered 
*  believer's  baptism,'     It  had  grieved,  troubled  and  dissatisfied  Chandler  to  do  such 
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a  thing,  but  now  he  was  bent  on  lugging  in  infant  baptism,  to  tbe  exclosion  of 
believers  baptism  so  far  as  lie  was  concerned,  for  he  would  baptize  no  more 
believers,  lie  says,  liowever,  that  the  Clinrch  would  choose  an  administrator  to  do 
that,  etc.  Thomae  Cooper,  *a  private  !tienil>er  of  tlie  Church,'  says  Mr.  Brown  wa« 
cliosen  for  this  work.  This  evinces  their  finn  determination  not  to  be  brow-beaten 
out  of  the  practice.  In  an  appendix  to  a  Funeml  Sermon  for  Kev.  Joshua  Symonds, 
anotlier  pastor  uf  the  Chnrdi,  Jolin  Ryland,  Jr.,  says:  *  One,  Mr,  CiM»per,  baptized 
the  adults  in  Mr.  Chandler's  time/     Wilson  gays,  that  under  Sanderson's  ministry 

*  Peace  and  harmony  were  preserved  in  the  society  notwithstanding  some  diver- 
sity of  seutitrjent,  particidarhj  about  hiptwm,  a  subject  which  he  never  brought 
farward  for  discusjiiou*  «(>/*  did  he  ever  baptize  ant/  i^hildreii  in  puhlie  ;  througli 
fear  of  moving  tfiat  controversy.  He  always  dreaded  a  division,  and  studied  tl»e 
things  that  made  for  peace.  By  his  pnideuce  and  good  temper  he  preserved  the 
congregation  from  those  animosities  which  took  place  after  his  death.' ^ 

Sandei'son  UHdei*stood  the  metal  of  the  Churcli  too  well  to  force  the  liighjianded 
measures  of  Chandler.  We  have  alreadv  noticed  what  those  *  animosities '  were. 
Joshua  Symonds  became  their  piistor  in  1765,  he  also  being  a  Pedobaptist  at  the 
time*  But  the  old  Baptist  leaven,  which  had  been  in  tlie  Church  from  its  founda- 
tion, kept  fermenting,  and  in  February,  1772,  he  asked  the  Church  to  relieve  him  from 
the  necessity  of  baptizing  infants  or  sprinkling  adults,  avowed  himself  a  Baptist, 
and  immersed  his  wife  in  the  river  Ouse.  The  Church  agreed  to  consider  his 
wishes  for  a  year^  bnt  in  less  time  a  minority  of  the  congregation  left  and  formed 
a  distinctly  Pedobaptist  congregation,  wdiicli  chose  Thomas  Smith  as  its  pastor. 
John  Howaixl,  tlie  philanthropist,  who  at  that  time  was  living  near  Bedford,  went 
with  the  new  body.  The  Baptist  majority  remained  with  Symonds,  the  Church 
numbering  127  members,  a  baptistery  was  built  in  the  chapel,  and  for  some  yeans 
,  infant  baptism  was  again  banished  from  the  congregation.  The  Church  also  sent 
out  several  pastors  to  other  Cliurches  amongst  the  Baptists,  two  being  Mr.  K«ad, 
of  Chichester,  and  John  Nichols,  of  Kinibolton.  Jukes  says  that  after  the  death  of 
Symonds,  who  served  the  Church  for  many  years,  it  was  supplied  by  two  Baptists 
and  one  Pedobaptist,  but  it  could  unite  on  neither  of  them  for  pastor,  and  when 
it  gave  up  both  of  them,  it  settled  Mr.  Hillyard,  after  a  year's  trial.  The  old  contest 
on  baptism  still  waged,  however,  and  in  process  of  time  a  second  division  took 
place,  and  a  new  Baptist  Church  went  out,  formed  upon  the  strict  communion 
principle,  which  it  maintained  for  many  years.  It  is  now  known  as  tbe  Mill  Street 
Church,  and  nnmbei*s  154  members.  Its  present  practice  is  after  tbe  open  com- 
munion order,  but  receiving  only  immersed  believers  into  Chnrch  fellowship.  The 
Bunyan  Meeting,  which  owes  its  primitive  vigor  to  liim  and  bears  his  name,  has 
always  had  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  baptism  and  is  not  entirely  free 
from  it  to-day,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  it  still  retains  its  old  baptistery^  which^^-"^ 
ie  occasionally  used  for  the  immersion  of  l)elievers  still,  although  it  now  ranka  %b  m^     * 
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Congregational  Clnircli,  but  is  returned  in  the  Baptist  Hand-book  for  18S6  as  in 
membership  with  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  marked 
nnder  the  '  Union  Chnrches,'  a  term  that  denotes  *  a  Church  in  which  Baptists  and 
Pcdobaptists  are  united.' 

B^iptisteries  were  not  common  in  English  dissenting  chapels  in  the  seventeenth 
centnrj,  especially  if  a  running  stream  was  near,  as  at  Bedford ;  even  in  London 
they  were  not  known  nntil  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  baptisms  that  took 
place  all  tlirrjugh  the  early  history  of  this  Church,  from  Giffurd  down,  were  celebrated 
in  the  river  Ouse,  where  Bunyan  himself  was  dipped.  In  a  letter  dated  May  21, 
1SS6,  Mr.  Brown  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  facts; 

I  *The  Baptistery  in  the  old  chapel,  pulled  down  in  1849,  was  fixed  there  about 

17t»6^  m  may  be  inferrerl  from  a  letter  from  Thomas  Kilpin  to  Dr.  Ripjx>n,  dated 
Jan,  21>tli,  170f>  :  "  My  father,  after  many  yeai's"  deliberdtiou,  has  *at  lengtli  made  up 
Ins  mind  on  the  Ordinanco  of  Baptism,  and  was  a  few  months  since,  with  my  sister 
(about  eighteen  years)  and  Mr.  Allen,  bamized  in  our  new  Baptistery.'*  (Dr.  Kip|K>n'8 
Correspondence  Additional  MSS.  Britisri  Museum,  Ko.  25,387,  fol,  376.)  1  ha%e 
seen  it  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Johu  Kilpin,  the  pei*8on  Lei-e  referred  to,  was  tlie 
first  baptized  in  this  baptistery.'  In  Mr.  Symona  6  time,  as  he  ineMtioris  in  a  MS. 
Diary,  the  baptisms  took  place  in  the  river.  He  says  that  his  wife  was  the  liret  ]>ei6on 
baptized  thus  after  liis  chanj^e  of  view  (421),  and  that  ae  the  river  was  new  to  him 
for  this  purpose,  she  was  carried  away  and  nearly  drowned.  This  would  be  about 
twenty  yeai^a  earlier  than  1796,' 

The  Rev.  John  Jukes  tells  us  that  he  wrote  bis  history  of  the  Church  in  1849, 
to  aid  in  procuring  money  for  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel;  when  tlm  second 
baptistery,  prepared  by  the  old  Bunyan  congi-eg^atioOj  was  put  into  the  new  buildings 
for  as  late  as  that  time  this  Churcb  would  not  dispense  with  a  baptistery.  In  a 
|Ietter  from  Be  v.  Thomas  Watts,  present  pastor  of  the  Mill  Street  Church,  dated  Bed- 
rford,  May  31st,  ISStl,  he  says :  '  There  ia  a  baptistery  in  the  Buu^'an  Meeting  bouse.  I 
baptized  two  persons  in  it  three  years  ago.'  It  seems,  then,  that  tlie  Bedford  Bap- 
tists go  to  get  the  good  old-fashioned  immersion  from  the  Banyan  center  yet.  It  is, 
however,  of  the  old  baptistery  that  Robert  Philip  spake  time  in  1839 :  *I  have  been 
unable  to  identify  the  spot  in  the  lilied  Oose,  where  Bunyan  was  baptized.  It  may 
have  been  the  well-known  spot  where  his  successors  administered  baptism,  until  a 
baptistery  was  introduced  into  the  chapel.  The  old  table  over  tbat  baptistery  is  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  furniture,  which  for  size  and  strength  might  have  been  the 
banquet-table  of  a  baj^ouial  ball/  * 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS-BUNYAN'S    PRINCIPLES. 

ASIDE  from  all  expression  of  Bunyan's  principles  ou  his  own  part,  it  is  readily 
I  seen  why  the  univei'sal  decision  of  history  accounts  him  a  Baptist.  Bnt  aside 
from  this,  there  is  a  certain  pliilosophy  about  the  genius  of  Bunyan  which  allies  bis 
life  so  closely  and  openly  with  Baptist  principles,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  eye  of 
even  casual  observers.  With  all  Philip's  unfriendliness  to  Baptists,  he  discovere  this 
at  a  glance,  becomes  enamored  of  Bunyan  as  a  Baptist,  and  says: 

*No  (ine  surely  can  regret  that  he  was  baptized  by  immersion.  That  was  just 
the  mode  calculated  to  impress  him — practiced  as  it  usually  tJien  was  in  rivers.  He 
felt  the  sublimity  of  the  whole  scene  at  the  Ouse,  as  well  as  its  solemnity.  Gifford's 
eye  may  have  realized  nothing  on  the  occasion  but  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance, 
but  Bunyan  saw  Jordan  in  the  lilied  Ouse,  and  John  the  Baptist  in  the  holy  minis- 
ter, and  almost  the  Dove  in  the  passing  birds;  while  the  sun-struck  waters  flashed 
around  and  over  him,  as  if  the  Shekinah  had  descended  upon  them.  For  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  he  was  indifferent  about  his  baptism  because  he  was  indignant 
against  Strict  Baptists,  and  laid  more  stress  upon  the  doctrine  it  taught  than  upon 
its  symbolic  si^iiticancy.  He  loved  immersion,  altliough  he  hated  the  close  com- 
munion of  the  Baptist  Churches.  .  .  .  Bunyan  could  not  look  back  upon  his  baptism 
in  infancy  (if  he  was  baptized  then)  with  either  our  emotions  or  convictions.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  he  did  wisely  in  being  re-baptized.  I  think  he  did  right  in 
preferring  immersion  to  sprinkling,  not,  however,  tlint  J  believe  immersion  to  be 
right,  or  sprinkling  wrong,  according  to  any  scriptural  nile,  for  there  is  none,  but: 
because  the  former  suited  his  temperament  best,  inasimich  as  it  gave  him  most  tor 
do,  and  thus  most  to  think  of  and  feel.  For  that  is  the  best  mode  of  baptism  to  any:; 
man  which  most  absorbs  his  own  mind  with  its  meaning  and  design.'  * 


With  an  eye  quite  as  clear  and  sharp,  this  writer  discovers  an  intimate  connectioi 
between  his  immersion  and  the  after  thoughts  and  actions  of  his  life,  which  he 
expresses  thus : 

*  Had  he  not  been  a  Baptist,  he  would  have  written  little  more  than  his  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  and  *  Holy  War;'  because  he  knew  that  profounder  theologians  than  he 
ever  pretended  to  be,  were  publisliing  quite  enough,  both  doctrinal  and  practical^ 
for  every  nation  to  read  ;  but  he  knew  also  that  the  Baptists,  as  a  body,  would  takt=:^ 
a  lesson  from  him  more  readily,  than  from  an   Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  or  an"    ^ 
Independent ;  or  at  least  that  he  would  be  read  by  many  who  would  not  read  Oweir:^^^ 
or  Baxter.     In  like  manner,  had   he  not  been  more  than  a  Baptist,  ho  would  havc:::^ 
written  less  than  he  did.'     '  Bunyan's  adherence,'  he  continues,  'and  attachments  tc:::^^^ 
the  Baptists,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  did  him  great  credit.     H^^ 
was  also  a  loser  by  identifying  himself  with  their  name  and  cause  at  tlie  Restorationi    - 
But  he  never  flinched  nor  repented.     And  in  this  he  truly  did  them  justice.     TheL:*" 
cause  was  good  and  their  name  bad  only  by  misrepresentation.' 
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Soiithej  eeeins  to  sympathize  with  this  view,  in  the  words :  '  Both  the  world  and 
the  Church  are  indebted  to  the  Baptists  for  the  ministry  of  Bunyan.  But  for  them 
he  niio^ht  have  lived  uud  died  a  tinker/  ^  And  De;m  St^mlev  unites  with  them  both, 
when  he  says:  '^\'ither  amongst  the  dead  nor  the  living  who  have  adorned  the 
Baptist  name,  is  there  any  before  whom  other  Chureltcs  bow  their  heads  so  rever- 
4,'ntly  as  he  who  in  this  piaee  derroed  hw  chief  spiritual  inspiration  from  tkmi/ " 
But  Cheever,  who  has  not  been  equaled  as  an  interpreter  of  Bunyan,  unless  by 
Offer,  goes  further  tlian  this.  He  sees  a  direct  act  of  divine  Providence  in  Bun- 
van's  association  with  the  Baptists  and  writes ; 

'  To  make  the  highest  jewel  of  the  day  as  a  Christian,  a  minister  and  a  writer, 
Divine  Pruvidenee  selected  a  meniber  of  the  then  obscure,  persecuted  and  despised 
.sect  of  the  Baptists.  He  took  John  Bunyan  :  but  he  did  not  remove  him  from  the 
Bapti^t  Church  of  Christ  into  what  men  said  was  the  only  true  Church  ;  lie  kept 
Ijiiu  shiiiinir  in  that  Baptist  candlestick  all  his  lifetime.  .  .  .  All  gori^eous  and  pre- 
hitical  estaiiiisliments  God  passed  by,  and  selected  the  gi^atest  marvel  of  grace  and 
genius  in  all  the  modern  age  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bedford,'* 

Moi-e  than  one  passage  in  Bunyan's  writings  confirm  the  view  of  Philip  con- 
cerning the  deep  iutiueuce  of  iunnersion  upon  his  niindj  but  one  will  sufBce,  in 
which,  far  beyond  the  common  conception,  he  puts  forth  the  opinion,  thiit  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  well  as  baptism  symbolizes  Christ's  overwhehning  agony.  This  he  iinds  im- 
plied in  his  own  words :  *  Ye  sliall  indeed  endure  the  baptism  [imujersiou  in  suflfering] 
which  I  endure/  Hence,  Bunyan  exclaims:  *That  Scripture,  *'I)o  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  was  made  a  very  ))reeious  word  unto  me,  when  I  thought  of  that  blessed 
ordinance,  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  by  it  the  Lord  did  come  down  upon  my  conscience 
with  the  discovery  of  his  death  for  my  sins  ;  and  as  I  then  felt,  jdunyed  me  in  the 
virtue  of  the  same/  Philip  says:  ^ There  seems  to  me  in  this  passage  an  intended 
use  of  terms  which  sliuidd  express  the  views  of  both  classes  in  his  Church  on  the 
mode  of  baptism;'  and  this  may  be  implied  in  his  words.  But  Bunyan  found  his 
full  type  of  baptism  in  the  Deluge-     He  says: 

*The  Flood  was  a  type  of  three  things.  First,  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  Church, 
Second,  a  type  of  the  Wiitcr-baptism  under  the  New  Testament.  Third,  of  the  last 
overthrow  oi  the  work!/  Again,  in  his  *  Exposition  of  the  First  Ten  Chapten?  of 
Genesis,'  he  remarks:  'That  was  the  time  then  that  Ooil  had  appointed  to  try  his 
servant  Noah  by  the  waters  of  the  flood :  in  which  time  he  was  so  eifcctnally  cruci- 
fied to  the  things  of  this  world,  that  he  was  as  if  he  was  never  more  to  enjoy  the 
same.  Wherefore  Peter  maketli  mention  of  this  estate  of  his ;.  he  tells  us,  it  was 
even  like  unto  our  haptism  ;  wherein  we  profess  ourselves  dead  to  the  world,  aud 
^ulive  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.     1  Peter  iii,  21* '  ^ 

^B        Ab  Mr.   Brown  simply  gives  voice  to  a  vague  and  loose  notion  which  is  afloat 
^fconcerning  Bunyan's  tixecJ  views  of  baptism  when  he  says  that  '  he  had  no  very 
^Patrong  feeling  any  way '  on  that  subject,  it  is  but  just  to  allow  him  to  say  for  him- 
self what  he  did  believe,  and  then  all  can  judge  whether  or  nut  he  treated  that 
Aubject  as  a  matter  of  itwliflference.     In  a  *  Reason  for  My  Practice'  he  writes  of  ordi- 
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nances :  *  I  believe  tliat  Christ  hath  ordained  but  two  in  his  Church,  namely,  wat 
baptism  and  the  Siipi^r  of  the  Lord  ;  both  which  are  of  excellent  tise  to  the  Clmirh 
in  this  world,  they  being  to  us  repregentations  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
Christ,  and  are,  as  God  eh  all  make  them,  helps  to  our  faith  therein.  But  I  cou 
them  not  the  fandameutals  of  Christianity  nor  grounds  or  rule  to  communion  with 
Baints.'*  Great  injustice  is  done  to  him  in  the  heedlci^sness  which  applies  th 
words  only  to  baptism  and  not  to  tlie  Supper.  Wliat  he  says  here  of  one  ordinan 
he  says  of  the  other ;  namely,  that  they  stand  on  a  ground  of  equal  excellency,  am 
that  he  did  not  count  either  of  them  a  fundamental  of  Christianity.  He  neiUn 
idolized  the  Supper  nor  treated  baptisnx  with  indifference,  that  is  the  work  of  his 
interpreters;  but  he  says  that  Jesus  ordained  the  two  equally;  and  to  say  that  he 
had  strong  feeling  about  one  of  Clirist's  ordinances  and  no  strong  feeling  about  the 
other,  is  to  put  words  into  his  moiitli  whicli  he  never  uttered.  In  his  *  Divine 
Emblems'  he  says,  tliat  lie  put  the  two  ordinances  of  the  Gogpel  upon  a  parity  as 
to  authority,  and  reverenced  them  equally. 

*  Two  sacraments  I  do  believe  there  be, 

Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
Both  mysteries  divine,  which  do  to  me, 

By  God's  appointment,  benefit  afford,' 

He  never   held   the   popularly   current  Quaker  view,  ascribed   to  him,  tliat 
immersion  is  unimportant  and  so  showed  that  baptism  sat  loosely  upon  him ;  tkt 
isBimply  what  those  who  misrepresent  him  hold  themselves  and  wish  to  find  inhi* 
writings.     But  it  is  not  there.     He  held  that  immersion  on  a  man's  pergonal  faith 
iu  Christ  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  believes  in  Christ ;  that  when  men  receive 
'water-baptism'  they  should  be  immersed,  because  there  is  no  other  water- baptisw 
but  immersion  ;  but  he  also  held  that  *  water-baptism  is  not  a  precedent  to  the  liord's 
Sup])en     lie  says  as  plainly  a§  his  use  of  terse  English  could,  that  neither  baptism 
nor  the  Supper  form  a  '  rule  to  communiou  with  saints,'  and  this  proposition  cannot 
be  taken   by  halves,  without  the  grossest  injustice  to  him.     As  it  regards  baptism 
and  tlie    Supper,  tliere  was   not   the  least  shade  of   difference  between  him  and 
the   strict   communion  Buptists,  excepting,  that  he  did  not   hold   baptism  to  he 
an  act  precedent  to  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  Lord's  table,  while  they  did.    He 
constantly  uses  the  plirases  '  water  baptism '  and  '  those  of  the  baptized  way,'  auJ  tli<? 
construction  is  forced  upon  his  words  that  this  form  of  expi'ession  puts  a  slight  d[k>t» 
the  immersion  of  believers.     But  the  strictest  of  strict  Baptistti  of  his  day,  Kiffii'^ 
amongst  them,  used  the  same  plinu^etjlogy  as  freely  as  he  did.     What  other  canic 
any  of  them  use  i     The  Quakers  all  over  England,  and  especially  about  Bedford 
where  they  abounded,  compelled  the  Baptists  to  use  these  forms  of  utterance  in  orde- - 
to   make  theraselves  understood.     The  Friends  were  constantly  using  the  tern" 
'spirit- baptism,'  and  *  baptism  of  the  Spirit,'  and  the  Baptists  had  no  choice  leftb" 
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to  use  these  cho&en  phrases.  EiinvHii  said  to  tlitj  Quakei*s  most  signiticantly  :  '  The 
Kuiiter!>  are  neither  fi^r  the  ordinance  of  baptism  with  wuter,  uor  breaking  of  bread, 
and  are  nut  you  the  &ame  T  In  regard  to  wlmt  eonetitiited  *  waterbaptit^ui/  lie  had 
no  dirtiriilty,  for  he  held  that  it  was^  dipping  and  oidy  dipping,  and  so,  only  thoBe 
Avho  liad  been  immersed  he  ealled  "ot'the  ha|>tized  vv*ay,'  He  says  of  the  Baptists 
and  not  of  the  Pedobaptists,  that  he  would  *  pei^nade  my  brethren  of  the  bajdized 
.  wat/  not  to  hold  too  mneh  thereupon,'  and  again:  'I  pot  a  diffemiice  between  my 
bretlireii  of  the  h^j4hed  way.  I  know  some  are  more  moderate  than  some;'  that  is, 
he  drew  a  line  between  the  strict  and  open  conimuniomsts.  But  there  is  not  a 
passage  in  the  sixty  books  which  he  wrote,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Pedobaptists  are 
of  the  '  hajitizet/  wuy^^  and  protests :  ^  I  would  not  teach  men  to  break  the  least  of  the 
commandments  of  God,'    So  far  from  laxity,  this  is  his  pungent  teaching  on  this  point : 

'  Gfid  never  ordained  eignifit'iitive  nrdiiumees,  Kueh  an  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Slipper  or  the  like,  for  the  sake  of  water  or  of  bread  and  wine ;  nor  yet  because  he 
takes^  any  delight  that  we  are  dipjml  in  water  or  eat  that  bread  ;  but  they  are 
c>rdained  tu  minister  to  ns  by  tlie  aptness  <jf  the  elements  through  onrBincere  partak- 
ing nf  rhem»  further  knowledge  of  the  death*  burial  and  resurrection  of  ChnVt,  and 
itf  our  death  aud  resurrection  by  liim  to  newness  of  life.  Wlierefore,  he  tlutt  eiiteth 
am!  belie veth  nut,  and  he  that  is  bajUized  and  is  not  dead  to  sin  antl  walketh  not  in 
newness  of  life,  neither  keepeth  these  ordinances  nor  phiiseth  God,^  ^ 

Again,  no  Baptist  ever  insisted  more  earnestly  than  BunyaUj  that  faith  and 
regenenitioK  must  precede  baptism.  In  his  '  Reason  for  My  Practice,'  he  says  that 
a  visible  saint 

■^  Is  not  made  so  by  baptism  ;  for  he  must  be  a  visible  saint  befca-e,  ehe  he  ovtjht 

not  f4t  ht  fmpfizefL     Acts  viii,  37:  ix,  17;  xvi,  33."     Then  he  gives  this  answer  to 

the  question.  Why  the  New  Testament  .saints  were  baptized  t     'That  their  faith  by 

that  figure  might  be  streugtheued  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  that 

themselves  might  see   thsit  they  have  professed  themselves  dead,  and  buried,  and 

risen  with  him  to  new^ness  of  life,  .  .  .  lie  should  know  by  that  circumstance  that  he 

hath  received  foi^giveness  of  sin,  if   his  faith  be  as  true  ae^  his  being  bajitized  is  felt 

by  him/     Yet  iiginn  he  says,  tlint  he  vvlio  hns  not  the  doctrine  of  baptism  *  ought  to 

have  it  before  he  Ix*  convieted  it  is  his  duty  to  l>e  baptized,  or  else  ]ie  phiyeth  the 

hypocrite,     Tliei'e  is,  tlierefore,  no  difference  between  that   believer  ttiat  is  aud  he 

^lit  h  not  yet  ba]jtizefi  with  water,  but  only  bis  going  down  into  the  %vatta\  there 

^0  perform  an   outward  ceremony  the  substance  of  wliich  be  hath  already,'     Still 

hrtht^T  he  writes :  '  Tliat  our  denomination  of  believers,  and  of  our  receiving  the 

^ftctrhie  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  not  to  l>e  I'eckoaed  from  our  baptism  is  evident,  liecause 

*'^t^  deling  to  tufr  not  ton  of  it,  they  only  that  have  before  received  the  doctrine  of 

r^e    €^08pel,  and  so  sIkjw  it  us  In/  f/tf^lr  profemkm  of  fnHfu  they  only  ought  to  he 

^^^^'^^^d^     And  finally  on  tliis-fyoint  lie  writes:  "The  Scri{>tnres  have  declared  that 

h  :t^^^  I  til  gives  the  professors  of  it  a  right  to  baptism,  as  in  the  Ciise  of  the  cunu<*h 

^t^^     ^'iii)  when  he  tk-iminded  wfiy  he  might  not  be  baptized^     Philip  answereth, 

e?      ^^^<?lieved  with  all  his  heait  lie  might;  the  eunuch  thereupon  professing  Christ 

^^^»  J>tized,'     Then  he  sums  up  all  in  these  words:  *  It  is  one  thing  for  him  that 

£w^:i^tcreth  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  another  thing  for  him  that  is  the 

^^^    t>y  that  to  1ie  baptized  into  Jesus.     Bajnizing  into  Christ  is  rather  the  act  of 

r^m  ^\^  Qf  y^n  tiiat  is  baptized,  than  his  going  into  water  and  coming  out  again.® 
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This  is  the  way  in  which  disiotereeted  and  broad-minded  interpreters  onder- 
sUmd  Buuyan'e  Baptist  principles.  Tlic  learned  Dr.  Stebbing,  unwilling  either  to 
conceal,  to  add  to,  or  to  ueeept  Bunjuo'ti  positions,  says  in  the  round  frankness  of  a 
man  who  has  no  ends  to  serve  but  those  of  the  truth  ; 


'Banyan  helontred  to  a  seet  peculiarly  strict  on  the  gnlvject  of  comnninion.    Hi 
honestly  kept  him  taithful  to  it^  principles  ;  his  duirity  made  him  inconsistent  wit] 
its  severity.     Baptism  was  regarded  by  his  associates  as  funiisliing  a  bond  of  nnioi 
indispensalde  to  Christain  brotherhood*  and  unattainable  by  other  means,  ...  It" 
was  the  baptism  o/*  ei^/W^^, 
and   believing,  %v  '  ^ 


i 


jf  a^lult^^  eaptfUe  of  remntanee  and  t\nth^  and  act  nail  v  repenting 
hich  akme  could  fulfill  these  conditions.  ,  .  .  He  hacf,  therefore, 
first  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  party,  and  then  to 
state  the  principles,  which  he  thought  might  form  a  safer  and  broader  grouudworls 
of  Christian  communion.  In  the  former  part  of  his  task  he  had  only  to  prove  thdi 
nmther  h*fs praetlee  nor  hwprofemioji  had  alU^red from  the  time  of  hl^  eonverAUffi} 
that  he  had  ever  spoken  with  all  plainness  and  sincerity  on  the  topics  in  dispute, 
and  had  shown  himself  as  little  willing  to  indulge  error  among  his  brethren,  astolej 
truth  suffer  from  his  own  fear  of  an  enemy.  No  one  could  gainsay  the  defense  of 
his  integrity."  ^ 

Dr.  Stebbing  had  no  sympathy  with  Bunyau  in  rejecting  baptism  as  a  neeefieaiy 
precedent  to  the  reception  of  the  Supper,  because  in  this  he  thought  his  teaching  con- 
trary to  the  New  Testament.  He  holds  him  at  fault  for  speaking  in  his  writings  ^  with 
unhappy  violence,'  but  says  that  'he  shared  largely  in  the  prejudices  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,'  and  excuses  him  therefore  on  the  ground  that  '  the  whole 
of  England  w^as  convulsed  with  a  controversy  on  baptism." 

That  history  has  accorded  to  Bunyan  liis  proper  ecelesiastical  p!acA*  in  number- 
ing him  with  the  Baptists  is  clear,  from  the  place  which  he  assigns  to  himself  in 
their  ranks,  and  from  the  place  which  his  most  intimate  friends  as  well  aa  lii* 
sturdiest  opponents  amongst  the  Baptists  assigned  him.  The  '  Britanuica  -  says  tliat 
he  had  a  dispute  with  some  of  tlie  chiefs  in  the  sect  to  which  he  telonged,  and  tbt 
'they  loudly  pronounced  him  a  false  brother,'  A  great  controvei'sy  on  communiou 
was  rife  ainongst  the  Baptists,  alx»ut  the  time  that  Bunyan  took  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Bedford  Church,  the  leaders  being  Ilenr}"  Jessey  and  BuTiyan  on  one  side,  and 
William  Kiffin,  Henry  Denne,  Thomas  Paul  and  Henry  D' Anvers  on  the  other  side 
this  whole  dispute,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  a  family  quarrel  amongst  th^ 
English  Baptists,  and  none  but  Baptists  took  purt  therein.  As  nearly  as  can 
ascertained,  Bunyan  published  his  '  Confessiou  of  Faith'  in  lt>72,  in  which  he  firsi 
fully  printed  his  views  on  open  communion.  In  1673  D'Anvers,  in  his  worko) 
baptism,  adds  a  postscript  answering  this  Confession,  and  refers  to  Thomas  Paal'! 
*  Serious  Ilertectioim'  thereon,  also  published  in  1673,  and  written  jointlv  by  Piial 
and  Kiftin.  These  Reflections  apparently  indulged  in  serious  personalities  npon 
Bunyan  aa  one  of  themselves,  whose  novel  doctrines  threatened  to  destroy  Baptiot 
Clmrches,  and  threw  blame  on  Bunyan  as  a  Baptist ;  to  which  he  takes  serious 
ception  in  his  reply,  kHr>wn  as  '  Difference  of  Judgment/  1673.     This  was  follow^* 
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selves  very  nmlieioue,  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  a  wliole  oongre^tion,  for,  if  it  had 
been  8o,  the  uoM'orthy  behavior  of  one/     Again  and  agiuu  lie  alleges,  that  his  strict 
brethren  liad  tried  to  divide  his  Church  and  to  separate  liiiu  from  it,  and  so  to  geek 
Hhe  overthrow  of  a  whole  corigi-egatioii.'    Wlietlier  this  cliarge  were  correct  or  not, 
it  would  have  been  simply  ridiculous  for  KifRn  and  Paul  to  liave  made  the  attempt 
or  to  Imve  thought  of  it,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  not  esteemed  by  them  us  a 
Baptist.      On  thi^  subject  he  eayB,  that  "it  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Lord 
hateth,  to  sow  discord  among  brethrLni,     Yet  matiy  ytmrs'  experience  we  have  had 
of  these  niischi(ivous  attempts,  as  also  have  others  in  other  pkireaiy  as  may  be  in- 
stanced, if  occasion  require  it,  and  that  especially  by  those  of  th^  rigid  way  of  cmr 
hrdhren^  the  Bapti^fM,  so  called.  ,  .  .  Tlierefore,  when  I  could  iio  longer  forbear, 
I  thought  good  to  present  to  public  view  the  warrantableiiess  of  our  holy  com- 
munion, and  the  unreasouableness  of  their  seeking  to  break  us  to  piecei*/***     In 
another  pkice  he  says:  'Mine  own  self  they  have  endeavored  to  persuade  to  forsake 
the  Church  ;  some  they  have  sent  quite  off  from  us,  others  they  have  attempted  and 
attempted  to  divide  and  break  off  from  us,  but  by  tlie  mercy  of  God,  have  been 
hitherto  prevented/^'     Admitting  this  full  charge,  is  it  i-easonable  to  suppose  that 
they  tried  to  get  a  Pedobaptist  minibter  to  leave  a  IVdohaptist  congregation  and  io 
unite  with  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  strict  cj>mmunionist8,  and  that  some 
open  communion  Pedobaptists  did  leave  and  go  to  the  strict  Baptists  on  that  issue? 
Jviffiu  and  others  put  several  inconvenient  questions  to  Bunyan  which  it  would  have 
been  iTuperiinent  in  the  Inghest  degree  to  have  put  to  him  had  they  not  understood 
that  they  were  I'easoning  with  one  of  their  own  sect.     As  for  example  : 

*I  ask  your  heart  whether  popularity  and  applause  of  variety  of  professors  be 
not  in  the  !>ottom  of  what  you  liave  said ;  that  hath  been  your  snare  to  pervert  tbe 
right  ways  vf  the  Lord,  aW  t^^  lea//  others  into  a  path  wherein  w^e  can  find  none  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  the  flrst  ages  ? '  Bunyan  replies :  '  I  have  been  tempted 
to  do  what  I  have  done  hy  a  provocation  of  sixteen  long  years.'     2d  Quest.  *  llavtJ 
you  dealt  brotherly^  or  like  a  Christian,  to  throw  so  much  dirt  upon  your  brethren^ 
m  priut,  in  rlie  face  r»f  the  world,  when  you  had  iipportuuity  to  converse  with  tli^^^' 
of  reputation  amongst  us  before  printing,  being  allowed  the  liberty  by  them  at  th^ 
same  time  for  you  to  speak  iunotigthemr     He  answei's  that  he  liad"   thrown    ^^^ 
dirt,'  and  *  as  to  book^  it  was  j)rinted  before  I  spake  with  atiy  of  you,  or  knew  whether        Ij 
I  might  he  accepted  of  you.     As  to  them  of  reputation  among  you,  I   know  oth^^ 
not  one  whit  inferior  to  them,  and  have  my  liberty  to   consult  with  whom   I  l^]^^ 
best.-      In  1674  the  Bedford  t'lmrch-record  shows,  that  his  Church  consulred  w'^^^ 
Jessey's  old  Church  on  t!ie  communion  question,  '  that  we  may  the  better  know  \vl^^^ 
to  do  as  to  our  Sister  Martha  Cumberlaud."     3d  Quest,  *  Doth  your  carriage    **'*' 
swer  the  law  of  love  or  eliuUty^  when  tlie  brethren  used  means  to  send  for  you  ^^^ 
a  conference,  and  their  letter  was  received  hy  you,  that  vou  should  go  out  »^^^'* 
from  the  city  (London),  after  knowledge  of  their  desires,  aut3  not  vouchsafe  a  meet i^*^ 
with  them,  wlien  the  glory  of  God  and  the  vindicatirm  of  so  many  (Churches  is  v<^^ 
cerned  't '     BuriyanV  answer  :  '  The  reas^jn  why  I  came  not  amongst  you  was  paf^J? 
because   I  consulted   mine  own  weakness,  and  cunnted   not  myself,  being  a  <J^^^'    \ 
headed  man,  able  to  en^iige  so  many  of  the  chief  of  yon,  as  I  was  tlien  infoni^*^    *    i 
intended  to  meet  me.     J  also  feared,  in  pei"soual  disputes,  heats  and  bitter  con^^^*' 
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tions  might  arise,  a  thing  my  spirit  liath  not  pleasure  irj.  I  feared  also  that  lK>th 
invself  and  words  iiiigiit  he  misrepresented/  4tli  Quest.  '  Is  it  not  the  spiint  of, 
DiotrepheB  of  old  iu  you,  who  loved  to  liave  the  pre-eniinenee,  that  jou  are  bo  bold 
to  keep  out  all  the  l>rethren  that  are  not  of  your  mind  in  tfda  mutter^  from  having 
any  entertainment  in  the  eh n relies  or  meetings  to  which  you  belong,  though  you 
yourMelf  have  not  been  denied  the  like  liberty  among  them  that  are  eontrary- 
minded  to  yon.  Is  this  the  way  of  your  ix-ialiation  't  Or  are  yon  afraid  lest  the 
truth  should  invade  your  quarters?'  Biinyan  answered  by  asking  where  Diotrephes 
was,  ^  in  those  days  that  our  brethren  of  the  baptized  way'  would  not  recognize 
those  who  were  as  good  as  themselves;  as  to  allowing  the  striet  brethren  Ho  preaeh 
in  our  assemblies,  the  reason  is,  beeause  we  cannot  yet  prevail  with  them  to  repent 
of  their  Church  rending  principles.'  "* 

The  entire  ground  and  spirit  of  these  questions  and  answers  show  that  the 
eomhatanta  were  of  one  sect,  and  so  understood  themselves  to  be,  and  this  fact  is 
confirmed  when  KifBri  suggests  that  ljui»yan'&  principles  imd  practices  were  against 
'Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,'  as  Avell  as  Baptists,  and  asks:  ^J}o 
you  delight  to  have  your  hand  against  every  man  ? ' 

In  a  word,  his  Baptist  brethren  treated  him  throughout  the  whole  dispute  on 
the  communion  question  as  a  Baptist  who  was  inconsistent  in  his  positions,  and  who 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pedobaptists,  whether  be  designed  this  or  not. 
They  charged  him  wdtlx  using  the  very  arguments  of  the  Pedobaptists,  But  if  he 
was  a  Pedobaptifit  already,  what  pertinency  was  there  in  such  a  reflection  ^f  In  his 
'Difference  of  Judgment'  he  complains  that  KitKn  reflects  upon  him  seriously  for 
his  freedom  to  ef>mmunicate  with  thosi*  *  who  differ  from  me  about  watci'-haptisiri.'' 
He  complains  that  these  Baptist  brethren  had  tried  to  win  him  and  his  Chureli  to 
their  views,  saying :  *  Yea,  myself  they  luive  eent  for  and  endeavored  to  permtade 
me  to  break  communion  with  my  hretliren.  .  ,  .  Some  tliey  did  rend  and  dismt^m- 
ber  from  us.  .  ,  .  To  settle  the  brethren  of  our  community,  and  to  prevent  such 
disorders  among  others,  was  the  cause  of  my  publishing  my  papers."  ^^  Then,  in  his 
'fleasons  for  my  Practice,'  he  writes:  ^I  can  communicate  with  those  visible  saints 
that  differ  about  water-baptism."  But  tliat  went  without  saying,  if  he  were  not  a 
Baptist.  And  finally,  as  to  tlie  allegation  that  he  used  the  arguments  of  the  Pedo- 
haptists,  he  resents  the  charge  with  warmth  thus :  '  I  ingenuously  tell  you,  I  know 
not  what  Paedo  means,  and  how  then  should  I  know  his  arguments?^**  Which 
aodwer  is  of  a  piece  with  the  retort  to  Kiffiii^  *  You  seek  tlius  to  seandaU^e  me^'  be- 
cause he  demanded  concerning  Bunyan,  *  Wherein  lies  the  force  of  tliis  man's  argu- 
ment against  baptism,  as  to  its  place^  worth,  and  continuance  ?  -  ** 

That  Bunyan  and  Kiffln  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  Baptists  on  every  pointj 
excepting  communion,  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be  from  their  own  statements.  Under 
the  head  of  'The  Question  Stated,'  Kiffin  says  in  his  *  Sober  Discourse :' 

*It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  liow  far  we  disagree  and  whether  we  disagree* 
Airith  our  dissenting  brethren,  because  that  would  prevent  much  useless  discourst*, 
and  lead  us  to  debate  the  matter  in  dispute  only,  ,  .  •.  *The  professors  of  the 
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Chrietitiu  religion  are  diptinjarniiilied,'  says  he,  '  by  certain  terms,  iovented  by  their 
oppoeites  to  knuw  them  by,  as  Pi-ehitical,  Prcsbvtt^rians,  Independents,  Anabaptigts, 
etc.  And  it  we  I'D  M'ell  if  such  names  were  kid  aside  and  the  title  of  Christian 
brother  remimed,  becaiiBe  they  agree  in  fnndainenrali?.  Now  of  all  these  otir  contro- 
versy in  the  c^bc  in  hand  is  only  with  eonie  of  the  last  who  ai-e  (though  not  rightly) 
called  Anabaptists.  As  for  others,  their  avowed  principle  is  to  admit  none  to 
Church-fellowship  or  connnuTiion  that  are  unbaptized.  .  .  .  The  Cliurch  of  England 
receives  no  member  into  cotumuiiion  without  Imptism,  neither  do  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  nor,  iiideed,  any  sort  of  Christains  that  own  ordinances,  admit  any  as 
a  Church-member  without  baptism.  We  bhall,  therefure,  direct  this  discourse  to  our 
dissenting  brethren  of  the  baptized  way  only.'  He  adds,  '  Under  the  terra  (unbap- 
tized)  we  comprehend  all  persons  tliat  eitlier  were  never  baptized  at  all,  or  such  as 
have  been  (as  tlicy  call  it)  cliristened  or  baptized  (more  properly  sprinkled)  in  their 
infancy,  Kow  our  dieisenting  brethren,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  look  upon  this 
way  to  be  absolutely  invalid  and  so  no  baptism  (else  they  would  not  be  baptized 
themselves),  and  eonsequeutl y  esteem  all  such  as  unbaptized ;  so  that  we  need  not 
prove  what  is  granted.'     (Kiffin's  *  Sober  Discourse,*  pp.  2,  9») 

On  pages  13,  M,  he  defines  what  he  means  by  those  of  '  the  baptized  way,*  calU 
them  '  Baptists,"  and  says  that  they  are  *  reproached  •  and  *  derided '  '  for  boing  dtpV 
It  had  been  impossible  for  Kiffln  to  have  addressed  Bunyan  in  such  terms  had  they 
not  recognized  each  other  as  Baptista.  And  Bunyan  in  his  reply  not  only  admits 
that  he  and  Kiftin  saw  these  things  alike,  but  felt  hurt  that  Kiftin  should  even  vent- 
ure to  hint  that  he  was  defective  in  the  views  of  baptism  held  by  Baptists.    He  says: 

'  That  the  l>retl»ren  winch  refuse  to  be  baptized  fm  you  ami  I  wonld  have  them^ 
refuse  it  for  want  of  pretended  light,  becomes  you  not  to  iniagine,  ,  .  ,  Their  con- 
science may  be  better  than  eitlier  youra  or  mine;  yet  (rod,  for  purposes  best  known 
to  himself,  may  forbear  to  give  tljom  conviction  of  their  duty  in  this  particular.  ,  , , 
I  advise  you  again  to  cunsider  that  a  man  may  tind  baptism  to  be  commanded,  may 
be  intbrmed  wlio  ought  tu  administer  it,  may  also  know  the  proper  subject,  and  that 
the  mauner  of  liaptizing  is  dipping,  and  may  desire  to  practice  it  becaum  it  is  earn- 
vianded^  and  yet  know  nothing  of  what  water-baptism  preacheth,  or  of  the  mystery 
baptism  showetli  to  faith.-  ^^ 

He  then  complains  bitterly  that  Iviffin  does  not  treat  persons  wlio  were 
not  baptized  as  it  'is  commanded'  by  the  *  manner  of  dipjnmj^  as  they  should 
be  treated,  for  he  avows  that  '  they  cannot  without  light  be  driven  into  water- 
baptism,  I  mean  after  our  notion  of  it,  ,  .  .  Far  better  than  ourselves,  that 
Ijave  not,  according  to  on/'  notion,  been  baptij^ed  with  water/ "  In  the  same 
paper  he  speaks  of  the  godly  of  tlie  land  '  who  are  not  of  our  pers^io^^ion^^  and 
insists  that  he  dues  not  plead  'for  a  despising  of  baptism,  but  a  bearing  with 
our  brother  who  cannot  do  it  for  want  of  light'  If  he  were  not  a  Baptist  and  sup- 
posed himself  enlightened  in  their  views,  it  were  absurb  for  hira  to  be  perjietually 
complaining  to  Baptists  that  those  who  were  not  dipped  after  hie  notion  and  theirs, 
failed  of  this  duty  for  want  of  light*  In  his  '  Practice  and  Differences  of  Judg- 
ment '  he  repeats  this  from  a  doxen  to  twenty  times,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  injures 
feeling  on  their  behalf,  demands  ;  *Mnst  all  the  children  of  God,  that  are  nut  ba] 
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infant  liaptisin,  and  that  by  them  brand  ns  fur  Fedobaptists,  must  this  drive  jou 
from  your  belief  of  the  truth  ? ' 

It  bas  been  any  tiring  but  a  pleasant  task  to  attempt  the  re&ciie  of  this  boiioi'ed 
historical  name  from  &uch  a  brand  of  iiiconBii^tency  aB  tlie  wrong  use  of  the  St,  Cutli- 
bert's  Register  must  tix  iijion  it,  by  applying  to  him  an  act  whicli  it  was  morallj 
impossible  for  him  to  perpetrate  without  infamy  to  all  the  other  acts  of  his  religious 
life  and  being.  A  dozen  such  retiords,  i?o  perverted  in  their  applie^tion,  can  never 
gainsay  the  univei-sal  voice  of  history  as  to  the  inavrs  principles  and  character. 
And  tiutside  of  these  nothing  is  mure  notorious  than  that  all  his  chief  friendshipe 
wei*e  sought  l)y  himself  amongst  Bapti&tB,  us  in  the  case  of  Jesgey,  who  waa  moi-e  the 
father  i>f  rtpen  coTumunion  views  in  England  than  was  Bunyan.  Nothing  seemed 
more  to  delight  that  sturdy  Baptist  'friend  and  acquaintance*  of  his,  Charles  Doe, 
than  to  speak  of  liiin  jis  '  Orn  liunyan/  which  he  does  until  the  repetition  wearies. 
Francis  Smith,  who  published  the  most,  if  not  all  the  works  which  Bnnj^an  wrote 
while  he  was  in  prison,  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  Baptists.  He  was  a  brave 
and  true  ehamcter,  who  set  the  censor  of  the  pivss  at  detianee  and  was  imprisoned 
again  and  again  as  a  *  fanatic'  because  lie  would  publish  *  dangerous  booke.'  He 
was  called  ^Elephant  Smith,'  lieeause  lie  did  bus-iness  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
near  Temple  Bar,  but  he  wus  better  known  iis  *  Anabaptist  Smith;'  and  would  have 
published  Bunyan's  *  Grace  Abounding/  but  he  happened  to  be  in  pri&on  when  it 
waB  issued.  Many  of  ljunyau*s  books  were  seized  at  bis  place  in  l*^*i6,  because  he 
published  them  without  a  license ;  and  the  Baptist  press  has  been  loaded  with  his 
writings  ever  since.  And,  last  of  all,  says  Philip:  '  Ue  was  interred  at  first  in  the 
back  part  of  that  grontid  (Bunhill  Fields)  now  known  as  Baptist  Corner.* 

While  these  considerations  serve  as  slight  collatenil  evidences  of  his  denonii- 
national  connections,  the  great  proof  is  found  in  bis  own  words  and  works,  both  of 
which  follow  him.     Although  his  own  Church  has  forsaken  the  faith  and  practice 
which  he  taught,  there  are  still  many  Churches  left  which  received  his  imj)re^,  and 
have  retained  it  through  two  liundred  years.     His  labors  outside  of  Bedford^  ia 
that  and  other  counties,  were  abundant;  and  a  number  of  Baptist  Churches  thereivii 
which  still  exist,  were  then  gathered  as  tlie  result.     Philip  says  :  '  Not  a  few  of  t\^^ 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  county  (Bedford)  trace  their  origin  to  Bishop  BunyaiVe 
itineracies,  as  do  some  also  in  tlie  adjoining  counties  of  Cambridge,    Hertft>i**^^ 
Hnntiugdon,  Buckingham   and   North  amp  to  u.  "^  ^      Alluding  to  these  labors,  t;"l^^ 
'  l>rit:uMiica  *  states  that  Mie  bad  so  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that     •* 
was  popularly  called   Bishop  Bunyan*'     This  article,  written  by  Maciiulay,  adt' 
*  Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  the  Baptists,  that  of  William  K\ft^  _ 
was  still  greater.'     The  present  status  of  these  Cburelies  sliow  the  model  on  M^hi  ^^^  A 
he  formed  them,  as  an  open  communion  Baptist.     Mr.  Brown's  Church  at  Noi"^ 
atnpton,  the  Union  Chapel  at  Luton,  aTid  some  otiiers,  can  elect  either  a  Baptist  c^"" 
Podobaptist  minister  for  pastor,  though  their  ministers  are  now  and  have  been  ^< 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS.— COMMONWEALTH    AND    RESTORATION. 

JOHN   JTILTON,  the  apostle  of  lilmrty  and  mofiareh  of  song,  demands  oar 
notice,  because,  whether  lie  was  a  Biiptrnt  or  not,  he  expounded  and  defended 
oertaiti  elementary  Baptist  principles  as  few  others  have  done.     Milton  was  born 
in  1608,  and  educated  ut  Cambridge,     He  was  of  a  serious  spirit,  full  of  purity  and 

courage  aod  very  modest  witlial. 
This  soul  dwelt  in  a  temple  as 
fair  wa  Apollo's,  the  picture  of 
beauty   and   delicacy ;    so   fine, 
indeed,    that    the    coarser   stu- 
dents nicknamed  him  ^  the  lady 
t>f  Christ's  College/     As  a  lib- 
erator, he  did  for  England  what 
no   man    had    yet    done.      He 
lived    when    all    religious    and 
political  traditions  were  calW 
in    question,  and    all  old  insti- 
tutions  w*cre  being  rcintxleled. 
Although  his  early  design  ^9B 
to  enter   the   Episcopal   minis- 
try,   and    his    preparation    was 
thorough,  after  examining  tbe 
claims  of   Episcopac}',   he  said 
that  to  take  orders   he  *m%^^^ 
.subscribe    slave/    and    this    ^^^ 
would  do   for   no  man.     Aft^^''' 
seven  years'  study  he  toi»k  his  masters  degi'ee,  U»32  :  then  retired  for  live  yeaX^ 
studying    the    Bible,  (h-wk    iirid    Kon.au    writers,    philosophy   and   literature,  »^^ 
laying  plans  for  his  great  lifr-work.     On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1638,  he  w^** 
to  tlie  Continent,  intending  to  spend  some  years  there.      In   Paris   he   becat*'^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  (irotius,  and  at  FloreTR^e  had  muclt  conversation  w^*^^^ 
Galileo,  in  the  Inquisttiou,     Wlicn   he  heard  of  the  disttirhances  in   England,  1^ 
patriotism  was  so  stirred  tluit  be  resolved  to  return,  aayingj  'I  considered  it  ^i^*'^ 
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April,  U)a5,  the  Diike  of  Savoy  horrifieJ  al!  Europe  bj  tlie  fiendisli  atrocities  which 
made  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  ron  with  blood.  When  news  of  this  savagery  re^iehed 
Protejstant  Englaiul  nbe  t^tood  appalled,  decreed  it  high  time  to  stop  8Uch  ini^tti* 
bnitalityj  and  ^ent  Morelaiid  to  take  the  cut-throat  of  Savoy  in  hand.  As  repre- 
senting a  repiiblie,  Cromwell  had  omitted  the  title  of  his  Royal  Ilighuesa  in  tlie 
dispatehes  sent  by  Moreland  to  the  duke,  who  prop<j6ed  to  return  the  demand  of 
England  under  color  of  affront.  The  sober  s<?cond  thought,  however,  aided  by  a 
little  comnior»  sense  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  brought  the  butcher  to  his  genses. 
France  was  ivquired  to  stop  this  cowardly  reign  of  fury,  rape  and  murder.  The 
correspondence  which  Milton  conducted  on  this  subject  with  the  nations  of  Europe 
was  so  just,  humane  and  simple,  that  it  stands  an  honor  to  humanity.  Its  tone  is 
severely  moderate,  becoming  a  Christian  republic  in  diplomacy;  firm,  equitable, 
manly  to  deliciousne&s,  and  its  idlettt  is  felt  on  tiie  liberties  of  Europe  to  this  day* 

Milton's  per[ietnal  labor  in  the  cause  of  humanity  cost  him  his  eya-eight.  He 
said  that  his  physicians  predicted  this  when  he  took  uj)  his  pen  to  write  against  the 
tyrannies  of  Charles,  *yet,  nothing  territied  by  their  premonition,  I  did  not  long 
balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes/  In  1650  the  sight  of  lii^ 
left  eye  was  gone,  and  by  1652  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  was  also  c|uenched;  so  that 
at  the  age  of  forty-tl»ree  he  was  totally  blind,  ivniaining  so  till  his  death,  twenty-two 
years  after.  In  another  touching  jiassage,  which  expresses  his  unyielding  sense  of 
responsihilityj  he  says:  *  The  choice  lay  before  fue,  between  dereliction  of  a  supreme 
duty  and  loss  of  eye-sight.  In  such  a  ease  I  could  not  listen  to  the  physician,  not  if 
Ksculapius  himself  had  spoken  from  his  sanctuary;  I  could  but  obey  that  inward 
monitor,  1  know  not  what,  that  spoke  to  me  from  hea%^en,  I  considered  with  myself 
that  many  had  purchased  less  good  with  woi^se  ill,  as  they  who  give  their  lives  tc,» 
reap  only  glory  ;  and  I  thereupon  concluded  to  employ  the  little  remaining  eye- 
sight I  was  to  enjoy  in  doing  this,  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  weal  it  was 
in  my  power  to  i^ender.' 

The  tliird  period  of  his  life  drew  forth  his  highest  and  holiest  genius  as  a  bard* 
From  1660  to  1671:  he  produced   bis  nuitehless  'Paradise  Ix^st'  and  •  Paradise  Re- 
gained,' and  his  *  Samson  Agonistes.'    He  addressed  himself  to  these  as  a  prophet  would 
devote  himself  to  his  holy  otlice.     Five  and  twenty  years  had  been  spent  in  the  sternest 
eelf-culture  and  sacred  purpose,  so  that  he  thonglit  his  epic  ideal  a  schooling  from 
God.     He  had  conceived  the  first  plan  of  his  'Paradise  Lost'  under  the  flusli  and 
daring  imaginations  of  youth,  but  dared  not  touch  the  work  without  the  eJiast^  and 
ripe  judgment  of  fifty,  and  then  considered  himself  poorly  equipped  for  its  execution. 
lie  was  not  content  to  create  an  epic  fiction,  nmch  less  a  romance,  but  w*onld  deal 
only  in  real  poetic  truth  un  foundations  as  firm  as  the  eternal  throne.     But  for  nil 
this  he  implored  the  help  of  heaven,  as  he  believed  that  only  close  walk  with  God 
could  give  life  and  history  to  the  imagery  and  feeling  treasured  in  his  soul.     He 
said ;  ^Thie  is  not  to  be  obtained  hut  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit  that 
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nrieli  witli  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  forth  his  seraphiin  with  the 
hallowed  lire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of  wliotn  he  pleases.  To  this 
must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  and  insiglit  into 
all  seemly  and  gracious  acts  and  affairs;  till  which  in  .^oiiie  incasure  compact,  I 
refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation."  His  blindness  ab;in(l«»ned  him  to  a  sublime 
loneliness.  Every  thing  material  was  banished  from  liis  fervid  soul,  while  he  sang 
to  God  the  story  of  creation  as  *  the  morning  stars'  sung  it  at  first,  and  tlic  greater 
story  of  redemption  as  it  was  sung  hy  the  advent  angels.  His  soul  w^as  rapt  because 
it  breathed  the  air  of  a  spiritual  gospel  and  took  the  nounslinient  which  a  personal 
Christ  imparts.  His  genius  was  ovei*powered  by  the  sense  of  God's  help,  and  this 
inspired  his  grace  of  movement,  his  glow  of  adoration.  One  of  his  most  careful 
biographers  writes  that  ^the  horizon  of  *' Paradise  I-^st'^  is  not  narrower  than  all 
space,  its  elironolugy  not  shorter  than  eternity;  the  globe  of  our  earth  a  mere  spot 
in  the  physicid  universe,  and  that  universe  itself  a  drop  suspended  in  the  infinite 
empyrean.'  Butler  says:  *It  runs  up  into  infinity.'  The  gorgeous  embroidery 
wliich  adorns  *  Paradise  Lost'  is  wanting  in  '  Paradise  Regained,'  clearly  because  lie 
curbed  his  iniaginatii*n  in  deference  to  evangelic  truth.  He  could  not  gild  the  atoning 
cross  without  making  the  Gospel  blush  for  the  artist.  The  snpernatund  existences 
of  ^Pamdise  Lost'  ai'e  made  visible  in  their  darkness  by  the  aid  of  superhuman 
lights ;  but  ^  Paradise  Regained '  shines  in  the  native  splendor  of  plain  gospel  fact,  it 
lives  in  the  simplicity  of  Christ  without  bedecking,  it  extols  the  reign  of  grace 
without  pomp.  Christ  is  so  fully  its  high  art  and  argument,  that  Wordsworth  pro- 
nounces  it  ^the  most  perfect  in  execution  of  any  thing  written  by  Milton,'  and 
Coleridge,  *  the  most  perfect  poem  extant  ■  of  its  kind. 

Milton's  religious  views  were  Non-conformist,  but  tliere  is  no  decisive  proof  that 
he  was  a  communicant  of  any  Church.  He  said,  1642,  that  he  was  ^t.  member  incor- 
porate into  that  truth  whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  whereof  I  had  declared  myself 
openly  to  be  the  partaker.'  Again,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  : '  '  For  my 
own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  I  follow  no  other  heresy  or  sect.  I 
had  not  even  read  any  of  the  works  of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  mistakes  of  those 
wdio  are  reckoned  for  orthodox,  and  their  ineantious  handling  of  Scripture,  first 
taught  me  to  agree  with  their  opponents,  whenever  those  opponents  agree  with 
Scripture.'  A  State  religion  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he  demanded  erpial  riglita 
for  all  sects,  except  "Roman  Catholics,  These  he  would  not  tolerate  in  Engknd,  on 
the  ground  that  Catholicism  was  a  political  machine,  whicii  Imd  destroyed  tlie  liber- 
ties of  England  once,  and,  he  believed,  would  destroy  them  again  if  it  recovered 
ascendency.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a  religions  but  as  a  political  system  in  a 
religious  guise,  directly  opposed  to  civil  freedom  and,  thcref«>re,  intolerable.  Also, 
he  was  extremely  jealous  lest  any  sect  should  trench  a  hair's-breadtli  upon  his  pei'sonal 
rights  of  conscience;  hence,  he  chose  to  follow  his  ow^n  individual  lines.  He 
adopted  the  same  course  in  his  literary,  political,  and  official  life,  holding  no  close 
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intimacy  with  leading  literary  men  or  republicans,  not  even  with  CroinwelL     He 
ftaid^  in  1657:  *!  have  very  little  aciiuaiutance  with  tlioee  in  power,  inasmuch  as  I 
keep  very  much  to  my  own  house,  and   prefer  to  do  so/     In  this  self -con  tain 
reserve  he   appears   to   have   hud   no    intercourse   with  the  literati  of  the  tim 
Waller,  Herrick,  Sliirley,  Davenant,  Cowley,  Gataker,  Seldon,  Usher  or  Butler,  an 
seems  not  to  have  met  most  of  them.     The  purely  literary  did  not  suit  hit^  and 
with  many  of  these  he  was  in  warm  controversy. 

Bishop  Sumner  states,  that  'during  every  period  of  his  life,  his  Sundays  were 
wholly  devoted  to  theology.'  This  was  not  merely  a  private  exercise,  for  Bucli 
6hows  that  on  Sundays  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  gai-B  an 
exposition  of  it  to  his  pupils ;  and  then^  at  his  dictation,  they  wrote  on  divinity. 
This  couj'se  not  only  nourished  his  own  religious  life,  but  made  liim  a  rtjligious 
teacher  to  others,  and  he  followed  this  order  as  well  before  he  became  blind  as 
after.  After  1600  he  was  so  hated  that  the  iron  entered  his  eoul,  and  he  preferred 
to  dwell  in  darkness;  or  as  Macanlay  forcibly  expresses  it:  *  After  experiencing 
every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless  and  disgraced, 
he  reth*ed  to  his  hovel  to  die/ 

And  still  it  stands  good,  that  he  defended  roundly,  openly  and  with  his  itiigUt 
every  distinctive  principle  which   the   Baptists  hold,  and  his  foes  ranked  him  wi 
them.     In  his  youth  he  lield  Trinitarian  views  and  in  his  '  Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity 
speaks  of  our  Lord  as, 

'  Wunt  at  heaven's  high  oauneibtable, 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unitv-' 


In  later  life  he  was  tainted  with  Ariaoism ;  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistenc} 
lie  coustriieted  his  '  Panidise  Lost'  on  the  fundamental  principle  uf  Christ's  vicariou 
sacritiee,  and  maintains  this  truth  without  the  least  ambiguity  or  equivocation  in  hi 
'  Treatise  on  Doctrine/  together  with  the  co- related  tenets  of  original  sin,  justific 
tion  and  regeneration.  These  were  not  distinctive  Baptist  doctrines  in  his  day  mor 
than  now ;  they  were  held  in  common  by  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist.  He  held  vie^ 
on  divorce  M^hixjh  the  Baptists  of  his  day  did  not  hold,  growing  out  of  his  convictiol 
that  while  marriage  itself  is  an  appointment  of  God,  it  should  be  known  in  hui 
law  only  as  a  civil  contract,  a  sentiment  whicli  is  now  incorporated  into  the  statu t 
law  of  the  American  States.  But  on  all  the  doctrines  which  distinguish  Baptist 
from  other  religious  bodies,  he  stands  an  open  and  firm  Baptist  writer. 

1,  As  to  the  RhU  of  Faiths     Usher,  the  most  learned  prelate  of  his  day  in  all  that 
concerned  religious  tradition,  was  seriously  perplexed  and  com|}elled  to  abandon  eomaJ 
of  Ids  positions  in  his  controversy  with  Milton,     Milton  swept  away  all  his  patristie] 
arguments  at  a  stroke,  charging  that  the  archbishop  was  not  *  contented  with  the  \ 
plentiful  and  wholesome  fountains  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  the  divine  Scriptures  wanted  a 
i^upplement,  and  were  to  be  eked  out  .  ,  ,  by  that  indigested  lieap  and  fry  of  autbaiy 
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called  antiriuity.'  He  then  avows  :  *Tfjat  neitlier  traditions,  couBcib,  nor  canons  of 
any  visible  Church,  nmeh  less  edicts  of  any  magistrate  or  civil  session,  but  the  Script- 
nre  only,  ean  be  the  final  jinlge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion^  and  that  only  in  the 
conscientte  of  every  Christian  to  himself,'  For  tiiia  reason  he  refused  to  appeal  to  any 
antliority  but  the  Bible  in  his  'Treatise  on  Duetrine.'  So  rigidly  did  hn  adiiere  to 
his  rule  to  *  discard  reason  in  sacred  matters,'  that  Bishop  Sumner  complains  tlms: 
'Milton  lias  shown  a  partiality  in  all  his  works,  even  on  sul>jeets  not  immediately 
connected  with  religion,  for  supporting  his  argument  by  the  autiiority  of  Scripture; ' 
and  so  the  Bible  was  the  mother  of  ids  prose  and  poetic  Hterutoro.  llu  took  tlie 
exact  Baptist  ground  of  his  day  and  ours,  when  he  said  :  '  I  enroll  myself  among  the 
number  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  word  of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith/ 

2,  Jle  tooJc  the  hMjhed  Bajdisi  grouml  on  the  constitution  and  ijovernment  oj^ 
a  Gospel  Vhurch.  lie  demanded  that  it  must  be  a  *  cnmmuuion  of  saints/  a  *  brother- 
hood' 'professing  the  faith/  and  that  *Budi  only  are  to  be  accounted  of  that  nurji- 
ber  as  are  well  tangbt  in  Scripture  doctrine,  and  capable  of  trying  by  the  rule  of 
Scripture  and  the  Spirit  any  teacher  whatever,  or  even  tbe  whole  collective  b(^dy  of 
teachers/  Such  a  Cluireli,  he  says,  'however  small  its  numbert^,'  is  an  independent 
body  :  *  In  itself  an  integral  and  perfect  Church,  so  far  ns  regards  its  religious  rights  r 
nor  has  it  any  superioi-  on  earth,  whether  indiviilual  or  assembly  or  convention,  to- 
whom  it  can  l>e  lawfully  required  to  render  submission/  Its  offices,  lie  held,  are 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  *  the  choice  of  ministers  belongs  to  the  people*'  This^ 
excludes  all  infant  membership,  on  any  plea,  lie  protests  uf  infants,  that  *tbey 
are  not  to  be  biiptized,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  incompetent  to  receive  instruction,  or 
to  believe,  or  to  enter  into  a  covenant,  or  to  promise  or  answer  for  themselves,  or 
even  to  hear  tbe  word.  For  bow  cnn  infants,  who  understand  not  tbe  word,  bo 
purified  thcrcliy,  any  nmre  than  adults  can  receive  editii-ation  by  bearing  an 
unknown  langnage  ?  Vov  it  is  not  that  outward  baptism,  wbicb  purifies  only  tlie 
filth  of  the  flesh,  that  saves  us,  l)ut  tbe  imswcr  of  a  good  conscience,  as  Peter 
testifies,  of  whi(*h  infants  are  itU'apahlc.  .  .  .  l?npti^m  is  also  a  vow,  and  as  such  can 
neither  be  pro?iniiiiced  by  infants  nor  be  required  of  them."  No  Baptist  writer, 
of  any  period,  more  thoroughly  I'efutes  the  doctrine  of  in  fa  tit  bnptism  than  does 
Milton.' 

3.  As  to  the  order  ofhfptism   itself^  he  holds  it  to  he  an  ordlnnnm  vnder  the- 

Gosj>el:   'Wbereiu  the  bodies  of  believers,  who  engage  themselves  to  pureness  of 

life,  are  immersed  in  rmming  water,  to  signify  their  i-egeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirif, 

and  their  union  with  (Ijrist,  in  bis  death,  burial  and  resurrection,"     *  It  is  in  vain 

alleged  by  those,  wbo,  on  the  authority  of  Mark  vii,  4,  Luke  xi,  38,  have  introduced 

the  practice  of  aifiision  in  baptism  instead  of  innnersion,  that  to  dip  and  to  sprinkle 

mean  the  same  thing;  since  in  washing  we  do  not  sprinkle  tbe  bands,  but  immerse 

them.'     Ilis  writings  nbound  in  this  sentiment.     In  'Paradise  Lost'  (Book  xii)  he 

teaches  that  after  Christ's  resurrection  he  commissioned  his  Apostles 
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*To  teach  all  nations  ^*hat  of  him  ihey  learned. 

And  his  salvation;  Uiom  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  iti  tlie  protlyt^nt  stream,  tlie  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  t^^  life 
Pure,  and  in  raind  jjrep:irt"d^  if  so  befall, 
For  death  like  that  whit4i  the  liedeeuier  died.' 

4,  As  ice  have  already  seen^  he  teas  a  thorough  Baptid  on  all  that  related  to  soul 
liJtertt/,  excepting  in  the  ease  of  the  Koiiiun  Cutholica  llis  *  Civil  Power  in  Eecle^i- 
ajstical  Causes'  teaelies:  'That  for  belief  or  practice  in  religion,  no  man  ought  to  be 
punished  or  molested  by  any  outward  force  upon  earth  whatsoever,'     Again,  in  his 

*  Christian  Doctrine : '  *  The  civil  power  has  dominion  only  over  the  body  and  external 
faculties  of  man ;  the  ecclesiastical  is  exercised  exclusively  on  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  which  acknowledge  no  other  jurisdiction,'  He  went  further  than  Locke, 
who  excluded  atheists  frntn  tolenition;  for  while  he  repudiated  all  union  of  Church 
and  State,  he  held  to  a  union  between  the  State  and  religion,  as  sucli.  With  this 
one  abatement  of  Catholic  toleration,  Milton  stood  with  the  Baptists  on  the  liberty 
of  conscience.  Dr.  Stunghton  writes:  *  The  Baptists  multiplied  after  the  lie  volu- 
tion, and  continued  what  they  had  been  before,  often  oljscure,  but  always  stanclt 
supported  of  independerjce  and  voluntary  ism.  In  this  j*espect  they  differed  from 
Presbyterian fc5,  and  often  went  beyond  Independents/* 

For  tiiese  reasons,  nian\^  of  Milton's  biugniphers  have  classed  him  with  Baptists. 
Mark  Pattison  tells  us,  that  *  every  Pfiilistine  leveled  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
Anabaptist  against  Milton  most  freely.  He  says  of  himself,  that  he  now  lived  in 
•a  world  of  disesteem.  Nor  was  there  wanting  to  complete  his  discomfiture  the 
practical  parody  of  the  doctrine  of  divorce.  A  Mistress  Attaway,  lace-woman  in 
JJell  Alley  and  she-preacher  in  Coleman  Street,  !iad  been  reading  Master  Milton's 
book,  and  remembered  that  she  had  an  unsanctified  husband,  who  did  not  speak 
the  language  of  Canaan.  Slie  further  reflected  that  Mr.  Attaway  was  not  only 
unsanctified,  but  was  also  absent  with  tbe  army,  while  William  Jenney  was  on  the 
spot,  and,  like  herself,  also  a  preacher.'  This  slant  of  the  modern  autlior  accords 
exactly  with  tlie  abuse  of  Milton  by  Featley,  on  the  same  subject,  in  1644.     In  his 

*  Dippers  Dipt,'  he  lii*8t  attends  to  the  case  of  Roger  Williams,  who  had  just  issued 
his  *  Bloody  Tenet,-  ranking  him  with  the  'Anabaptists,'  because  he  taught  that 
'It  is  the  will  and  command  of  God,  that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  a  permission  of  the  most  Pagnnislu  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  antichristian  eon- 
sciences  and  worsliips  be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations  and  countries*  That 
eivil  States  with  their  officers  of  justice  are  uot  go%*ernors  or  defenders  of  the 
spiritual  and  Christian  state  and  worship.  That  the  doctrine  of  persecution  in 
case  of  conscience,  maintained  by  Master  Calvin,  Beza,  Cotton  and  the  ministers 
of  the  New  England  Churclies,  is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  souls  crying  for  venge- 
ance under  the  altar.'     On  the  same  page,  and  in  the  next  sentence,  hfe  couples 
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I  JUilton  witli  Williams  as  an  *  Anabaptist^  hy  the  title  of  his  book,  saying;  '  Witne&s 
'a  *' Tractate  of  Divorce/-  in  which  the  bonds  of  nmmage  are  let  loose  to  inordinate 
lust,  and  putting  away  wives  for  many  other  causes  besides  tliat  which  our  Saviour 
only  approveth,  namely,  in  cases  of  adulterj^' 

Featley's  design  was  to  lampoon  the  Bnptists,  and  if  Milton  was  not  understood 
to  stand  on  tlieir  distinctive  principles  as  well  as  Williams,  why  did  he  ron  the  rii?k 
of  classing  them  all  together  and  denouncing  them  in  the  same  breath  as  Baptists? 
This  furious  wTiter  hated  both  of  them  as  well  as  their  doctrine  of  soul-liberty^  and 
the  law  of  association  led  hini  to  denounce  tliem  both  as  synd)o]iziiig  with  those 
who  held  this  as  a  divine  truth.  Other  men,  whom  he  hated  as  much  as  these,  had 
written  books  as  distasteful  to  him,  but  he  did  not,  therefore,  clmss  them  with  Bap- 
tists, merely  to  throw  additional  contempt  upon  them  as  a  liody ;  for  even  Featley 
had  some  sense.  Milton's  widow  was  a  Baptist  and  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Nantwich,  Cheshire,  but  at  is  not  known  when  she  entered  its  fellowship.  Her 
body  rests  in  the  meeting-house  of  that  Church,  and  she  appointed  Samuel  Creton, 
its  pastor,  her  *lovino^  friend,'  as  one  of  her  executors.  Perhaps  this  sketch  cannot 
l>etter  he  finished  than  bj  giving  the  following  from  Jolm  T«»llaud,  wdio  wrote  tlie 
tirst  'Life  of  Milton,'  pnblislied  in  London,  1(199:  *  Thus  lived  and  died  Jolm 
Milton,  a  jxjrson  of  the  best  accomplishments,  the  happiest  genius  and  the  vastest 
learning  wdiich  this  nation,  so  renowned  for  producing  excellent  writers,  could  ever 
yet  sliow.  ...  In  his  early  days  he  was  a  favorer  of  those  Protestants  then  oppro- 
hrionsly  called  by  the  name  of  Puritans.  In  his  middle  years  he  was  l*cst  pleased 
with  the  Independents  and  Anabaptists,  as  allowing  of  more  liberty  tlian  others  and 
coming  the  nearest  to  his  opinion  to  the  primitive  practice.  But  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  not  a  professed  member  of  any  particular  sect  among  Christians; 
he  frequented  none  of  their  assemblies,  nor  made  use  of  their  peculiar  rites  in  his 
family.  Wltether  tliis  proceeded  from  a  dislike  of  tlieir  uncharitable  and  endless 
disputes,  and  that  love  of  dominion  or  inclination  to  persecution^  which,  he  said, 
was  a  piece  of  popery  inseparable  from  all  Churches,  or  whether  he  thought  one 
biiiglit  he  a  good  man  without  subscribing  to  any  party,  and  that  they  had  all  in 
'some  things  corrupted  the  institntions  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  will  by  no  means  advent- 
ure to  determine  ;  for  conjectures  on  such  occasions  are  very  uncertain,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  any  of  his  acquaintiince  who  could  be  positive  in  assigning  the  true 
reasons  for  his  conduet."' 

Few  men  amongst  the  Baptists  ranked  higher  at  this  period  than  Bkkjamin 
Kkach.  He  w^as  born  in  1G4*),  was  immersed  on  his  faith  in  Christ  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  began  to  preach  at  eighteen  ;  then,  in  1008,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eiglit, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Ilorsleydown,  London,  Fur  the  high 
crime  of  pnldishing  a  small  work  on  fundamental  Baptist  principles  he  was 
indicted  in  lOtU,  and  brought  before  Cliief-Justice  Hyde.  This  judge  descended 
to  the  meanness  of  browbeating  his  prisoner.    The  indictment  being  long»  Keacli 
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asked  for  a  copy,  that  he  inigbt  confer  with  eounsc?!*  Tliis  right  of  every  Engli&h- 
man  was  refused ;  and  the  judge,  in  a  towering  passion,  demanded  that  he  should 
first  plead,  or  he  woiiM  take  his  silence  as  confession,  and  so  prononnce  judg- 
ment,    lie  pleaded  *Not  GniUy,'  when  tlie  judge  gave  him  a  copy  and  an  hourii 

time     to    consider    objections, 
^^^^^  This  he  declined  as  insufficient* 

When  lie  proceeded  to  his  de- 
fence tlie  Court  said  :  '  You  shall 
not  speak  any  thing  here*  ex- 
cept to  say  whetlier  you  wrote 
the  book  or  not/  Tlie  jury 
found  a  technical  error  in  the 
indictmeut,  but  tlie  Court  forced 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  despite  the 
law.  The  judge  then  sentenced 
him  to  prison  for  two  week?,  and 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  tlie 
market-place  at  Aylesbury,  with 
a  paper  upon  his  head  inscribed : 
*  For  writing,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a  schismatieal  book,  enti- 
tled "The  Child's  Instructor; 
or,  A  New  and  Eit*y  Primmer/'  *  At  the  same  time  lie  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20,  to 
give  sureties  for  his  appeanmee  iit  tlie  next  assize,  to  recant  his  doctrines,  and  his 
hook  was  to  be  burnt  l>eforc  his  eyes  in  the  pillory  by  the  hangman.  When  in  the 
pillory  the  crowd  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and,  instead  of  hooting  and  pelt- 
ing birn  with  eggs,  as  was  common^  listened  eagerly  to  his  exhoitations.  The 
sberill,  iu  a  great  rage,  tlu'eatened  to  gag  him,  but  lie  exliortcd  the  people  out  oi 
the  Bible.  On  the  following  Saturday  he  stood  In  the  pillory  at  Winslow  and  his 
book  was  burnt,  lie  was  often  in  prison  for  preach itig  the  Gos|x*h  and  had  great 
contests  with  Baxter,  Burkitt  and  Flavel  on  Baptist  peculiarities.  For  many  years 
his  Church  was  compelled  to  meet  in  private  houses,  but  under  tlie  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  1672,  tliey  bnilt  their  first  honee  of  worship,  \vbieb  was  frequently 
enlarged  until  it  held  a  thons^aud  bearers. 

Various  controversies  were  rife  amongst  the  Baptists  of  bis  day,  this  with 
others:  Whether  or  not  they  should  sing  in  public  worship?  Many  Churches  were 
much  distracted  on  tin's  subject  The  Presbyterians  sung  certain  e^st-iron  botches, 
called  the  translation  of  Stern  bold  and  Hopkins,  but  these  were  denounced  «s 
^Innnan  composures;"  a  self-evident  trutb.  Even  Beza^s  translation  of  David's 
Psalms  wijs  irrevei'ently  called,  by  both  Baptists  and  Independents,  *  Geneva  Jiggs.' 
Tlie  Broad  mead  Records  tell  us  that  in  1075  it  was  proposed  that  Gifford's  Churc/^ 
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at  Brl&tol,  with  tlie  Presbyteriaus  and  Independents,  sboiild  lill  meet  together  for 
worship  in  trying  times;  but  some  of  Gifford's  flock,  to  gbow  their  dislike  of  met- 
rical versions,  reserved  the  right  to  'keep  on  their  hatts,  or  going  forth  '  dnring  this 
part  of  the  service.  Their  brethren,  however,  would  not  ta net  ion  such  disorder, 
and  agreed  that  those  who  *  would  not  keep  o£E  tlieir  liatts  and  sitt  still,  should  be 
desired  to  stay  away.'  The  press  groaned  with  pamphlets  and  books  on  this  contro- 
versy. The  contest  was  not  as  to  whether  the  congregation  should  sing  instead  of  a 
choir,  but,  at  first,  whether  they  woukl  have  any  singing  at  all;  and,  secondly,  if  yes, 
whether  the  saints  should  do  it  alone  or  the  wicked  should  join  in  and  help  them. 
Keach  was  drawn  into  this  controversy,  and  in  101)1  published  a  book  on  the  subject. 
He  demonstrated  his  gravity  of  character  by  keeping  a  straight  face  while  he  solemnly 
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proceeded  to  show  *  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  voices;  namely,  (I)  a  shimting 
noise  of  the  tongue;  (2)  a  crying  noise;  (3)  a  preaching  voice,  or  noise  made  that 
way ;  (4)  a  praying  or  praising  voice  ;  an<l  (5>  a  singing  voice.'  lie  then  declares 
in  downright  earnest  that  *  singing  is  not  a  simple  heart  singing,  or  mental  singing; 
bnt  a  musical,  melodious  modulation  or  tuning  of  the  voice.  .  .  .  That  singing  is  a 
duty  performed  always  with  tlie  voice,  and  cannot  be  done  without  the  tongue,  etc.' 
He  resolved  to  introduce  singing  into  his  Church,  cost  what  it  might.  But  he  met 
witli  great  opposition  ;  and  as  his  was  the  first  Church  amongst  the  Baptists  to  intro- 
duce singing,  so  far  as  now  appears,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  fii*st  used  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  about  Hm3,  and  confined  to  communion  occasions  for  about  six 
years.  Then  the  practice  was  extended  to  days  of  public  thanksgiving,  which  practice 
continued  about  fourteen  years.     After  about  twenty  yeai-s  the  Church,  with  some 
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dissent,  was  persuaded  to  sing  every  Lord's  day.      But  even  then  the  brethren 
agreed  only  to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  after  the  sermon ;  and  so  tender  wej 
they  of  tlio  consciences  of  the  minority,  that  tliey  pafiscd  a  vote  not  to  censnre  those 
who  went  out  uiid  stood  in  the  chapel-yurd,  if  tlicy  could  not  conscientiously  stay  in 
and  hear  the  singing,    Yet  all  this  care  made  no  matter.    The  antt*singing  party  left 
the  Church,  and  estithlished  another  body  in  every  respect  like  the  old  C'hurch,  excepi 
as  to  sintjing.    This  was  known  then,  iiiid  is  now,  as  the  Maze  Pond  Church.    February 
0tli,  l»ili3,  Luke  Leader,  living  in  Tooley  Street,  Soiitliwark,  with  six  brethi-en  and 
thirteen  sisters,  met  to  spend  the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer  without  a  scmg  in  thei 
month,  *and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  Church  state/     When  they  were  gone  KeacU. 
and  his  Church  resolved  to  *let  their  songs  abound/  and  on  the  1st  of  March  actually 
passed  a  vote  *  that  they  who  are  for  singing  may  sing  as  above  said.'     This  new 
congregatiun  con  tinned  songless  until  1731),  wlien  Abraijam  West  refused  to  become 
their  pastor  unless  they  would  iutrydiiee  singing  into  public  worship,  which  the 
did.     And  now  few  congregations  in  London  sing  better  or  more  lusty  songs  oi 
praise  than  tliat  on  Old  Kent  Road,  when  a  thousiind  people  lift  their  voices  high, 
iti  tlieir  new  ediKce,  which  cost  them  £13,000,  and  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Landel 
Otlier  London  Churehes  had  hot  conflicts  on  this  singing  question,  the  custom  beia 
according  to  Taylor,  '  for  a  long  time,^  for  the  discontented  to  go  out  of  the  congi 
giition  *  when  the  singing  commenced/     And  Dr.  Russell  says  of  the  pnictice^  ii 
IGl^t):  'This  way  of  singing  has  a  tendency  to  your  ruin,  having  begun  already  to 
diminish  your  nnmbej-s,  and  for  two  congregations  to  unite  into  one,  to  keep  up 
their  reputation  and  supply  that  deficiency  which  singing  in  rhyme  has  made  in 
their  immbers.     Nay,  further,  a  great  part  of  your  members  that  ix^main  are  so  dis>^H 
satisfied,  that,  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  tune  your  pipes,  they  immediately  depart  like^^ 
men  affrighted/     Possibly,  with  good  reason,  too. 

This  controversy  caused  most  unlovely  bickerings  in  the  Churches,  some  few  of 
them  Independent  as  well  as  Baptist.  Concealed  woi^hip  had  tii'st  made  silen 
necessary,  to  avoid  ]rersecution,  till  about  1680,  The  contest  was  prosecuted  through 
numbers  of  books  and  pamphlets  with  great  fierceness,  the  whole  question  turning, 
on  the  one  point,  whether  or  not  there  was  scriptural  precept  or  example  for  the 
whole  congregation,  converted  and  unconverted,  to  join  in  the  singing  as  a  part  o\ 
divine  worship.  Yet  they  all  believed  that  such  persons  a^  God  had  gifted  to  sing 
niiglit  do  so,  one  by  one ;  and  in  this  forni  of  nolo  all  the  Churches  had  singing,  but 
only  as  the  heart  dictated  the  *  melody,'  and  not  by  the  use  of  rhyme  or  written  note. 

Mr.  Keacli  was  a  prolific  author,  having  published  forty-three  different  works^ 
some  of  them  large.     He  had  great  faith   in  God,  and  was  the  subject  of  many 
marked  interpositions  of  his  goodness.     One  striking  fact  is  related  of  his  later 
years.     He  %vas  so  ill  in  1680  that  life  was  dcBpaired  of,  even  by  his  physiciam 
Mr.  Knoll ys,  who  greatly  loved  him,  knelt  at  his  bedside,  and  after  fervently  pray 
ing  that  God  would  add  to  his  life  the  time  granted  to  Hezekiah  ;  on  rising,  sairf, 
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*  Brother  Keaeli,  I  Bhall  be  in  heaven  before  yon/  Both  the  prayer  and  prediction 
were  honored  to  the  letter;  Knolljs  died  two  years  afterward  and  Keach  lived 
fifteen  years. 

For  three  generations  the  OiFFounii  were  noted  Baptist  preachers.  Andrew 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  was  higldj  egteenied  in  the  west  of  England,  lie 
was  born  at  Bristol,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1061,  wtien  persecution  began  to 
be  very  tierce.  Many  thrilling  gtories  tell  of  his  adventures  and  periie,  some  of 
wliich  he  escajied  by  boldness  ami  ready  wit^  as  well  as  by  gentlencsss  of  spirit. 
While  he  was  preaciiing  at  Bristol  the  niayor  and  aldermen  eanie  witii  the  sword 
and  otlier  official  regalia,  and  commanded  hi  in  to  come  down.  He  told  them  that 
as  he  w^as  about  his  Master's  business,  they  would  oblige  him  to  wait  until  he  was 
through,  then  he  wiiohl  go  with  them.  The}"  complied,  sat  down  and  listened  with 
close  attention  ;  when  he  went  with  them  to  the  couJicil-houbse,  where  they  gave  hint 
*a  soft  reproof  and  caution,'  and  dismissed  him*  lie  was  thrice  imprisoned  in  Jfew- 
gate,  then  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  in  many  other  ways  suffered  for  the  truth.  He 
was  drawn  iirto  the  uprising  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  ^romnonth,  but  escaped  the 
legal  consequences  of  his  course  ;  while  Elizabeth  Gannt,  a  nolde  Ra]>tist,  was  burned 
at  Tyburn  for  giving  refuge  to  a  rebel  of  whom  she  had  no  knowledge,  being 
prompted  by  liunjanity.  But  JeffrySj  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  sentence  a 
Baptist  to  death,  sent  her  to  the  stake  on  the  oath  of  the  outlaw  whom  she  had 
ignorantly  succored,  Jind  Imrnt  her  October  23d,  1G85. 

A  second  Andrew  Giffoki>,  D.D.,  grandson  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Bristol 
in  1700.  He  was  baptized  at  the  ago  of  fifteen.  In  172D  he  removed  to  London 
and  formed  the  Eagle  Street  Church,  winch  he  served  for  fifty  years.  He  w^as  very 
leartR'd  and  a  |mwerful  preacher.  For  the  last  tiiirty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
Assistant  Lilirariim  of  tlie  British  Museum,  a  post  wiiich  lie  tilled  witli  great  honor. 

The  Ilolh's  family  ^vaa  noted  also  for  its  preaching  ability,  although  Thomas 
and  John,  its  most  distinguislied  members,  remained  in  business  while  they  preached, 
Thomas,  the  younger,  was  one  of  tlie  most  liberal  supporters  of  Harvard  College, 
Mass.  In  1720  he  founded  a  professorship  of  theology  there,  and  in  1720  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  experinjcntal  pliilosi»phy,  and  sent  over  apparatus  that 
cost  £150.  The  first  oi  these  %vas  endowed  with  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  with  £10 
each  to  ten  scliolurs,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  Baptists ;  the  second  professorship 
was  to  have  the  same  sjilary,  £80. 

Probably  the  most  learned  man  amongst  tlie  General  Baptists  at  this  period  was 
Thomas  Granthani,  He  became  a  pastor  wlien  very  young,  and  was  early  called  to 
suffer  for  conscience'  sake  in  Lincoln  jail.  There  he  wrote  a  tract  called  *Tlio 
Prisoner  against  the  Prelate,'  in  which  lie  gave  his  reasons  for  separation  from  the 
Establislied  Chui'ch,  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  the  Address  or  Confession  which 
he  put  into  the  hand  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  is  chiefly  of  value  for  our  purpose 
because  it  sets  forth  that  it  was  adopted  by  many  representatives  of  the  Loudon 
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Churches,  and  '  owned  and  approved  by  more  than  twenty  thoasand ; '  which  shows 
the  number  of  General  Baptist*  at  that  time,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  their  pro- 
portionate strength.  If  the  Particular  Baptists  numbered  ten  thousand  in  1662,  as 
is  supposed,  this  would  give  the  entire  Baptist  strength  of  England  at  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  which,  together  with  their  sympathizers,  shows  a  strong  element  in  the  pop- 
ulation, estimated  at  that  time  at  three  hundred  thousand  in  London  and  from  three 
to  five  millions  in  England.  This  fair  estimate  throws  light  upon  the  question  of 
fear  and  hatred  toward  them  in  the  State  Church. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Rev.  Francis  Bampfield  founded  the  body  known 
as  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.     He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  prebend  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  but  in  1653  subscribed  to  the  commonwealth,  and  took  the  Scriptures  as 
his  sole  religious  guide.     The  Act  of  Conformity  in   1662  expelled  him  from  his 
living,  and,  continuing  to  preach,  he  was  cast  into  prison.     But  he  preached  in  the 
jail-yard,  then,  being  released,  he  was  re-arrested  and  was  imprisoned  for  eight  years. 
Still  he  not  only  preached,  but  formed  a  Church  within  the  prison  walls.     On  his 
release  he  founded  the  first  Sabbatarian  Church  in  London,  and  became  its  pastor  in 
1676.     Here  he  was  declared  out  of  the  protection  of  his  majesty,  was  condemned 
to  jail  during  life  or  the  king's  pleasure,  all  his  goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  died  in 
Newgate,  February,  1684.     This  body  of  Baptists  never  was  numerous  in  England, 
but  a  bequest  having  been  left  to  the  Church  in  Whitechapel,  the  property  has  now 
become  very  valuable.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Black,  its  late  learned  pastor,  the 
membei'ship  was  reduced  to  about  half  a  dozen  old  people,  and  the  property  was 
likely  to  revert  to  the  crown  by  the  conditions  of  the  bequest.     A  Seventh-Day 
Baptist  pastor  could  not  be  found  in  Europe,  and  the  vice-chancellor  decided  that, 
if  the  Seventh-Day  brethren  could  not  fill  the  place,  the  property  would  be  lost  to 
the  Baptists.     It  was  the  happiness  of  the  writer  to  open  negotiations  whereby  an 
American  was  sent  over  to  fill  the  place,  and  the  Church  is  more  prosperous  to-day 
under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Jones  than  it  has  been  probably  for  a  century. 

The  formation  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  was  a 
movement  in  which  the  Baptists  had  some  interest.     The  Continental  and  some  oi 
the  English  Baptists  held  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  judie.*^*^ 
oaths,  the  bearing  of  arms — even  in  self-defense— the  severance  of  Christians  fro3t<^ 
the  civil  magistracy,  simplicity  of  manners  and  plainness  of  dress.     One  by  az:»^^ 
they  dropped  these  peculiarities,  and  the  views  adopted  by  George  Fox  were  lit^^^^ 
more  in   the  origin   of   the  society  than  a  modification   of  these  austere  Bap^^^® 
positions.     The  principal  point,  however,  on  which  Fox  separated  from  the  Bapt  ^sts 
was  the  question  of  the  '  inner  light '  by  which  a  believer  could  discern  betw^^^^" 
truth  and  error  without  the  letter  of  Scripture.    The  Baptists  admitted  the  indu^  "^''' 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  function  it  was  to  interpret  the  written  word,  bu«:^  ^ 
the  Friends  'the  leading  of  the  Spirit'  was  the  infallible  authority,  because      ^® 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.     It  is  an  unquestionable  historical  fact  that  bat  for*    the 
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Botli  by  training  and  conviction  Williara  was  opposed  to  all  persecution  for  religion, 
and  the  alliance  of  all  but  Ctitliolics  agiiinst  James  made  his  new  polic}"  easy.  The 
continuous  and  determined  efforts  of  Baptists,  Qnakei-s  and  some  of  the  Independ- 
ents  for  complete  religion  si  liberty  bad,  by  this  titne,  been  aided  by  the  pen,  of 
Cbillingworfcli,  and  even  some  of  the  English  clergy  were  friendly  thereto.  But, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  legal  repression  had  been  thoroughly  tried  and 
failed  was  the  most  potent  consideration  in  tlio  public  mind.  The  land  was  eick 
and  disgusted  with  the  tiendish  attempt  to  manacle  conviction  to  men's  souk  by 
chains,  and  to  fry  heresy  out  of  their  conscienccH  by  flames. 

Toleration  was  forced  in  England  by  the  two  branches  into  which  tlie  Inde- 
pendent Churches  dirided.  They  both  agreed  in  the  stiitenient  of  the  principle* 
but  they  differed  in  regard  to  its  vigorous  enforcement.  Philip  Nye  and  Thomas 
Goodwin  suffered  severely  for  toleration  of  a  certain  order,  but  llanserd  Knollys 
and  Roger  Williams  suffered  for  absolute  religions  freedom,  without  any  toleration 
or  qnalitication  whatever.  Their  ideal  was  that  God  has  directly  granted  to  man  in 
Ins  birtli  and  nature  the  individnat  right  of  a  free  conscience,  and  no  loleration  of 
his  conscience  can  be  rightfully  claimed  or  defended  by  his  fellow-inan.  Yet,  the 
best  defenders  of  toleration  as  against  absolute  religious  freedom,  such  as  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Cliillingworth  and  Locke,  were  obliged  to  base  their  pleas  for  toleration  on 
the  ground  of  a  free  conscience,  but  they  stopped  short  of  its  fall  demand.  And 
the  result  of  the  radical  ground  taken  by  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
Baptists  was  not  only  the  creation  of  new  impulses  in  the  struggles  of  religious 
liberty  and  a  new  typo  of  human  legislation,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  conscience 
itself,  whicli  asserts  to  each  man  his  riglit  from  God  to  this  freedom. 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  English  history, 
incomplete  and  mutilated  as  it  appears  to  us  now*  It  failed  to  place  all  Englishmen 
on  an  equality,  and  left  many  suffering  civil  disabilities  for  religious  belief,  but  it 
was  a  long  step  forward,  and  substantially  ended  active  persecution.  The  BaptieU 
now  gave  the  fullest  and  freest  infonnation  of  their  faith  and  practices  in  thre^ 
notable  Confessions,  two  respecting  the  General  and  one  respecting  the  Particuli^x 
Baptists.  The  General  brethren  issued  the  so  called  '  Orthodox  Creed'  in  1678,  a  V 
proved  by  their  Churches  in  Bucks,  Hereford,  Bedford  and  Oxford,  signed  by  fifl — :aV 
fonr**  mesisengei'S,  elders  and  brethren/  Its  Aniiinianisni  is  mild,  and  approaeli*'  ^^^ 
moderate  Calvinism.  The  Calvinistie  Confession  issued  in  1*177  and  again  in  16t^==^  ^^^ 
is  decided,  though  not  extreme  in  its  doctrinal  positions.  Aside  from  distincti  ^^^ 
Baptist  principles,  it  is  practically  the  Wcstnjinster  Confession,  Yet.  in  many  ihinM^:^^$ 
the  Baptists  stood  entirely  alone.  Cnrteis  calls  them  '  Puritans,  pure  and  simple, 
only  really  consistent  and  logically  unassailable  Puritans,  If  Pnritanism  is  true. 
Baptist  system  is  right.  ,  .  .  For  the  maintenance  of  more  strictly  CaUnnistic 
trines,  for  the  exeixiise  of  a  more  rigorous  and  exclusive  discipline,  for  the  prac 
of  a  more  literally  scriptural  ritual ;'  they  were  justified  in  standing  alone. 
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Masson  says,  'It  cannot  be  read  now  without  a  throb;'  and  speaking  of  Helwjs^s 
Church,  with  which  he  as  well  as  Barclay  connects  Busher,  he  uses  this  strong  language: 
'  His  Baptist  congregation  maintained  itself  in  London  side  by  side  with  Jacol/s 
congregation  of  Independents,  established  in  1616.'     As  if  to  signalize  still  farther 
the  discrepancy  of  the  two  sets  of  sectaries  on  the  toleration  point,  there  was  put^ 
forth  in  that  very  year,  by  Jacob  and  the  Congregationalists,  a  'Confession  of  Faith,' 
containing  this  article :  '  We  believe  that  we,  and  all  true  visible  Churches,  ought  to 
be  overseen,  and  kept  in  good  order  and  peace,  and  ought  to  be  governed  under 
Christ,  both  supremely  and  also   subordinately,  by  the  civil   magistrate ;   yea,  in 
causes  of  religion,  when  need  is.'      '  A  most  humble  supplication'  from  the  Baptists 
to  Charles  I.,  1620,  opposes  all  kinds  of  religious  persecution.     Still,  when  Chilling- 
worth  sided  with  the  Baptists  on  soul-liberty,  in  1637,  he  stood  alone  in  the  Church 
of  England.     The  eight  Churches,  1643,  laid  down  this  doctrine  with  the  clearness 
and  fullness  of  an  American  Bill  of  Rights  to-day,  in  Article  XLVII  of  their 
Confession.     Featley's  wi'ath  boiled  over  at  its  radical  utterances,  and  devout  Baxter 
protested :  'I  abhor  unlimited  liberty  and  toleration  of  all,  and  think  myself  easily 
able  to  prove  the  wickedness  of  it.'*      But  the   Baptist  idea  spread  against  all 
resistance.     Treatise  after  treatise  came  from  the  Baptist  press  in  its  defense,  until 
one  hundred  'baptized  congregations'  formulated   it  in  Article  XXI,  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Confession  of  1689,  although  Crosby  claims  that  it  was  only 
republished  in  that  year,  and  that  the  first  edition  was  issued  in  1677.     It  says: 
'  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his  word  or  not  contained 
in  it.     So  that,  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or  to  obey  such  commands,  out  of  co^irv- 
science,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  fai  ^^^ 
and  absolute  and  blind  obedience  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  alf*^— o. 
Nor  were  tlie  General  Baptists  a  whit  behind  their  Calvinistic  brethren  on  t  _   \^^^ 
subject.     They  issued  their  belief  in  'An  Orthodox  Creed  or  a  Protestant  Con^^Bf^^ 
sion  of  Faitli,'  1678,  in  which  Article  XLV  says:  'Subjection  in  the  Lord  ought      -^  ^ 
be  yielded  to  the  magistrates  in  all  lawful  things  commanded  by  them,  for  c-  -con- 
science' sake,  with  prayers  for  them  for  a  blessing  upon  them,  paying  all  lawful  a^^wO" 
reasonable  customs  and  tribute  to  them,  for  the  assisting  of  them  against  foreign    g"j 
domestical  and  potent  enemies.'     Then,  the  next  Article,  after  fully  setting  fo     ^^^^ 

that  Christ  is  the  only  King  of  conscience,  and  that  no  man  can  hold  it  in  'usni P^' 

tion,'  declares :  '  Therefore,  the  obedience  to  any  demand  or  decree,  that  is  ^^^ot 
revealed  in,  or  (is)  consonant  to  his  word,  in  the  holy  oracles  of  Scripture,  i^^  * 
betraying  of  the  true  liberty  of  conscience.  And  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  fa*-^^" 
and  a  blind  obedience  destroys  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also,  it  he^^S 
repugnant  to  both.'  The  '  Westminster  Confession,'  1648,  Chapter  XX,  saysj.  *^^ 
substance  the  same  thing;  but  in  the  same  chapter  it  maintains  that  as  raat*^^^ 
'concerning  faith,  worship  ...  or  such  erroneous  opinions  or  practices,  as  eithe*^    ^^ 
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their  own  nature,  or  in  the  manner  of  piiblishin«jj  luul  maintaining  thetn,  are 
destructive  to  the  external  peace  and  onler  whidi  Christ  hath  established  in  t!ie 
Chiircli  ;  they  may  be  lawfolly  called  to  aeconnt,  and  proceeded  against  by  the 
censures  of  the  Clmi'ch,  and  by  t\mjH>wer  of  the  civil  magi nt rait, ^  Tlien,  of  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  himself,  Chapter  XXIII  says:  'It  is  his  duty  to  take  order, 
that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept 
pure  and  entire,  tliat  all  blaspliemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corraptions  and 
abuses  in  Avorsldp  and  discipline  be  preventeil  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances 
of  God  duly  settled,  administered  and  observed.'  Sucli  hybrid  liberty  of  conscience 
as  this  nniy  account  for  the  iact,  tliat  when  the  Presbyterians  liad  ttie  ascendency  in 
the  Assembly  and  Parliament,  1648,  a  statute  was  passed  inflicting  imprisonment 
upon  those  who  held  'that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  nnhiwful  and  void,  and  tlmt 
such  persons  ouglit  to  be  baptized  again/  The  same  ordinance  inflicted  *  the  pains 
of  death/  *  witlinut  benefit  of  clert^y/  upoti  other  heretics  therein  nientiuncd. 
Neal  pronounces  tliis  law  'one  of  the  most  shocking  hiws  I  have  met  with  in 
restraint  of  religious  liberty,'  and  shows,  nhat  the  governing  Presbyterians  would 
Itave  made  a  terrilile  use  of  their  power,  liad  they  liccn  supported  by  the  Fwonl  of 
the  civil  magistrate/  '^  Whatever  else  tliis  contradictory  teacliing  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  may  prove*  it  fully  supports  Professor  Masson  in  saying,  tliat  ncilher 
the  Presbyterians  nor  the  Independents  of  that  iieriod  had  any  proper  notion  of 
absolute  or  universal  toleration,  imich  less  of  perfect  li}>erty,  tliat  they  were  mere 
learners  in  that  school,  and  were  far  behind  'the  old  Baptists  in  their  views.*  He 
is  not  choice  of  his  words  here,  but  says  squarely: 

'As  a  body,  the  Presljyterians  of  1044  were  al)Bolutc  Anti-tolcrationists,     The 

f>roofs  are  so  abundant,  collL'ctively  they  make  such  nn  ocenn,  tliat  it  passes  cornpre- 
lensiou  how  the  ciMitrarv  cDnld  ever  have  been  asserted.  From  the  hrst  appeai'ance 
of  the  Pi-esl^yterians  in  forec,  after  tlic  opouiijfr  of  the  Lonf,^  Parliament,  it  was  their 
anxiety  to  In-at  down  llie  rising  idea  (if  Toh^ratitui  ;  and  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Assemlily,  and  the  publication  of  the  **  Apologetical  Narrati(ui  ''  (»f  rhe 
Indci»endcnts,  the  one  aim  of  the  Presbyterians  was  to  tie  Toleration  around  the 
neck  of  Independeucy,  stuff  the  two  strugojling  monsters  into  one  sack,  and  sink 
them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea/  In  1*>48  Cradock,  the  Inflependent,  used  lan- 
guage fpiite  as  strong,  saying:  '  1  know  also  by  the  way  that  there  are  a  com- 
pany of  people  that  would  nrrngnte  the  name  of  Presbyterie  though  improperly, 
rill'  uauiednth  not  Ijcseem  them,  that  is,  timse  tliat  have  been  the  Bishop's  creatures 
and  are  all  ii.^v  jire  mu\  fagot;  tliere  are  some  such  among  us  and  they  would  arrogate 
the  name  of  Presbytery  ;  1  would  not  have  them  do  it,  "it  doth  not  befit  them.'* 

When  we  come  to  trnce  tlie  efforts  of  Toleration  on  the  English  Baptists,  after 
it  was  procured,  we  sec  at  once  the  paralyzing  result  of  false  doctrine,  and  their 
decline  in  spiritual  power.  This  is  nowhere  mnro  distinctly  .visible  than  in  their 
Associations  and  (ieneral  Assemblies.  The  insidious  leaven  of  centralization  had  even 
worked  itself  into  the  latter  notions  of  Smyth,  and  the  fifth  cliargc  on  which  Minton 
and  TIclvvys  expeUed  him  in  Holland  was  hie  teaching,  *  that  an  elder  in  <uk'  CImrch 
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is  au  elder  of  all  Churches  in  the  world/  A  tinge  of  iiiterchiirch  authority  crept 
into  the  Confession  of  tlie  eiglit  Churclies,  1643,  in  these  words:  ^  Altliough  the 
particular  congregations  be  distinct  and  several  bodies  .  .  .  they  are  to  have  coilnsel 
and  I'trp  one  of  another,  if  necessity  require  it,  as  tnetnbers  of  one  \)odj  in  the 
corrnnun  faitli,  under  Cbrist  their  head/  The  paternal  principle  of  Associations  was 
laid  down  here,  with  a  slight  margin  for  its  abuse  also.  An  Association  was  formed 
in  ltl53,  when  the  Souienset  Churches,  with  tliose  of  Wilts^  Devon,  Gloucester  and 
Doreet,  met  at  Wells,  *  on  the  sixth  and  seventeenth  days  of  tlie  niontli.'  This  body 
of  Particular  Baptists  publislied  the  *  Suuiei^set  Confession'  in  lt>5ti,  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  tlie  'Somerset  Confessioir  issued  by  the  General  Baptists  in 
1691.  The  Midland  Association  of  Particular  Baptists  was  formed  in  1655,  at  War- 
wick, but  was  reconstructed  in  1090,  and  still  exists;  its  original  record  books, 
however,  are  lost» 

The  Associations  very  early  encroached  on  theriglits  of  the  Churches.     Adam 
Taylor  describes    ilieir  business   thus :    1.  The   reformation    of    inconsistent  and 
innnoral  conduct,  in  nu'nistersand  private  Christians;  2.  The  suppression  of  hei'esy; 
3.  Reconciling  of  difft^rences  between  members  and  Churches;  4-.  Giving  advice  in 
ditficult   crises   to   individuals   and  Churches;    5.  Proposing  plans   of   usefulness; 
6,  Recommending  cases  requiring  pecuniary  support;  7.  Devising  means  to  spreati 
the  Gospel  in  the  world  at  large,  hut  especially  in  their  own  Churches.     The  iii's^ 
four  of  these  would  not  he  tolenited  amongst  us,  and  the  desire  for  a  stronger  boa*^ 
than   tliat  of  mutual   love   soon   hrunght  t!iem  into  serious  trouble.     The  Gener-=^ 
Baptists  experienced  this,  first,  by  establishing  a  'General  Assembly/  it  is  n    —  o^ 
certain  at  what  precise  date,  but  before  1671.     It  met  only  on  *  emergent  oceasion-^«Rfe^ 
on  an  average,  once  in  twr>  years*     Article  XXXIX  of  the  'Orthodox  Cree-- ^=ed 
claims  that  it  had  *  divine  authority,  and  is  the  best  means  under  heaven  to  preserrz^rrv^^^ 
nnity,  to  prevent  heresy,  and  superintendence  among,  or  in  any  congregation  wIl^  i^at* 
soever,  within  its  limits  of  jurisdiction.'     Appeals  were  made  to  this  assembly  ^^^    *i" 
case  any  injustice  be  done,  or  heresy  and  schism  is  countenanced  in  any  particu  .^nlar 
eongregntion  of  Christ,  .  .  .  and  such  General  Assemblies  have  lawful  powers  -^^  ^o 
hear  and  determine,  and  also  to  excomniuuicate/     Here,  the  independent  polity    ^*^  ^f 
Baptist  Cliu relies  was  merged  into  a  form  of  presbyter}',  and  its  disastrous  effe^-^^^^^ 
goon  became  apparent. 

The  lirst  '  General  Assembly  '  of  the  Parlieular  Baptists  was  held  in  1G89,         ^" 
a  call  from  the  London  Churclies,  singed  by  Kiftin,  Knollys  and  Keach,  with  th^^*^^ 
others.     The  request  was  for  *  a  general  meeting  hero  in  London  oftwoprincij 
brethren,  of  ever}*  Clmrch  of  the  same  faith  with  us,  in  every  county  respective!  ^' 
This  body  is  merely *wliat  is  now  known  as  an  'Association/  and  it  'disclaimed      ^^ 
manner  of  superiority  or  superintendency  over  the  Churches,'  on  the  ground,  tM-  ^^\ 
it  had  *  no  authority  or  power  to  prescribe  or  impose  any  thing  upon  the  faith 
practice  of  any  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  their  whole  intendment  being  to  be  hcl| 
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which  led  men  to  look  upon  hitn  with  distrust,  as  oppressive  and  nnjust.  Tme,  all 
England  was  in  a  state  of  religious  stagnation.  Worldliness  characterized  the  Church 
and  infidelity  was  rampant ;  the  Stuart  period  was  bearing  its  natural  fruit,  and  the 
Baptists  went  down  in  the  scale  with  the  rest.  Under  persecution  they  multiplied 
on  every  side,  and  for  a  time  toleration  almost  killed  them.  Yet,  even  theu  there 
were  found  amongst  them  men  of  consecration,  learning  and  zeal. 

Dr.  John  Gale  was  one  of  these,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  with  great 
honor.      Though  an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  was  educated  at  Leyden,  possibly 
because  Dissenters  could  not  then  take  degrees  at  the  English  Universities.     At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  and  after  studying  at  Amsterdam, 
under  Limborch,  in  1705  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Paul's  Alley, 
Barbican.      With    his   accomplishments    in    Latin,    Greek,   Hebrew,   history    and 
divinity,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher,  who  possessed  great  refinement  of  religions 
feeling.     Wilson  says:  'His  voice  was  clear  and  melodious;  his  style  perspicuous, 
easy  and  strong;  his  method  exact;  his  reasoninoj  clear  and  convincing;   and  his 
deportment  in  the  pulpit  easy,  yet  accompanied  with  a  seriousness  and  solemnity 
becoming  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.     He  had  an  almost  irresistible  power 
over  the  passions,  which  he  ever  used  agreeably  to  reason,  and  directed  to  the  profit 
and  advantage  of  his  hearers.'     But  he  died  in  his  forty-first  year.     He  is  best  known 
to  us  by  his  'Reply  to  Dr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism.'     This  reply  is  a  spec- 
imen of  candid  scholarship  seldom  met  with  in  the  annals  of  religious  controversy. 

Bnt  the  man  who  made  the  deepest  mark  upon  the  Baptists  of  his  time  was 
John  Gill,  a  native  of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  born  in  1697.     Very  early  i^ 
life  he  gave  evidence  of  exceptional  gifts,  and  his  friends  tried  in  vain  to  secure  ^vv^ 
adniission  to  one  of  the  Universities ;  but  under  private  teachers  he  became  a  supei^  ^^^ 
scholar  in  Latin,  Greek  and  logic.     He  was  baptized  when  nineteen  and  ente    ^^^ 
the  ministry  at  twenty-three.     After  the  death  of  Benjamin  Stinton,  successor     ""  ^^ 
Keach,  in  Hoi'sleydown,  John  Gill  was  proposed  as  Stinton's  successor,  but  on  putt  rr:**^^? 
the   question  to  vote  a  majority  rejected    him,   when   his  friends    withdrew  =►      ^^^ 
formed  the  Church  afterward  located  in  Carter  Lane,  Tooley  Street,  March  22, 11^  ^^^' 
and  on  the  same  day  he  became  its  pastor.     Gill's  party  worshiped  for  some  yt— ^^^ 
in  the  school-room  of  Thomas  Crosby,  the  historian,  until  Reach's  Chui-ch,  wlrr    i^^" 
they  had  left,  built  a  new  chapel  in  Unicorn  Yard,  when  they  went  to  the  old  cha^^P^^ 
in  Goat  Street,  which  Keacli's  people  had  ceased  to  use.     Here  the  doctor  preac^^^" 
until  1757,  when  they  built  for  him  a  new  meeting-house  in  Carter  Lane,  where        ^^^ 
continued  until  his  death  in  177L     After  many  years  of  study  he  became  a  profo«-^^" 
scholar  in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  and  a  master  of  the  Targum,  Talmuds,  the  IC--^*^ 
both  and  tlie  book  Zohar,  with  their  ancient  commentaries.     He  largely  assls-*^ 
Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  collation,  and  published  a  dissertation  concerning  the  ai^  '^^^' 
uity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  etc.     He  was  a  prolific  author,  producing  amo«rm^^ 
many  other  weighty  works,  his  '  Cause  of  God  and  Truth ; '  his  '  Body  of  Di  '^^  "*"' 
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faith  in  the  rnetropolis,  numbering  four  hundred  members.  He  was  extremely  jndi- 
cions  and  popular,  IIu  prepared  a  selection  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  hyinn^,  wlitL^h  were  used  in  liis  eongregiition  to  the  day  of  Mr.  Spurgoon^ 
his  soeces4^or,  who  revised  and  uses  it  still,  Rippoii  al^o  establislied  and  conducted 
the  *  Baptiiit  Register,*  a  monthly,  from  1700  to  1802.  He  founded  almshouses  in  Car- 
ter bine,  but  wiien  London  Brid]s?e  was  erected  in  1832,  they  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  it^  ajiproaebes.    He  died  iu  liS3r>,  uj^cd  eighty-five,  and  sleeps  in  Bindtill  Fields 

This  pei'iod  is  noteworthy  for  the  Stennktt  Family.  Dr.  Edward  was  a  physi- 
cian, bom  A-  D.  I(j63.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  he  dwelt  in  the  castle  at  Walling- 
ford,  Berkshire.  Regardless  of  danger  he  preached  regularly,  and  his  great  abilitj 
as  a  physician  led  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  to  shield  him  from  calamity. 

His  son,  Joseph  Stinnett,  bceauic  a  Christian  early  in  life  under  the  instructions 
of  his  parents.     They  gave  fiim  a  goud  education  in  philosophy,  the  liberal  sciences 
and  languages,  as  Frencli,    Italian,  the   Hebrew   and  other  tongues.     In  l*)i>0  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  meeting  in  PiuneFs  Hall,  Lon- 
don, and  labored  there  until  liis  death,  1713,     He  ranked  as  a  leader  in  the  ministry 
for  piety,  ehxpience   and  authorship.     When  WiUiaui   III.  escaped   assassination, 
Mr.  Stennett  dfew  up  an  able  address  of  congratulation  for  the  Baptists,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king ;  and  Queen  Anue  sent  him  a  present  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  victory  of  Ilochstedt.     He  published  three  octavo 
volumes  of  sermons,  a  version  of  Solomon's  Song,  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
the  *  Discoveries  by  tlie  Spaniards  in  America/  with  nnmy  hymns  on  the  ordinances 
and  other  subjects.     Tate,  the  poet  laureate,  commended  his  poetry;    and  Sharpt 
Archbishop  of   York,  desired  him  to  revise  the  English   version  of  the  Psjiliiis. 
Promotion  was  tendered  him  in  the  EugHsh  Church,  which  he  declined,  for  he  w»^ 
a  sincere   Baptist  and   remained  amongst  his  own  people.     In  1702  David  Rus^^^ 
wrote  a  little  book  against  the  Baptists,  whicli  attack  Mr,  Stennett  answered,  vvvw 
uncommon  tbgnity  and  learning.     He  took  the  measure  of  his  foe  from  the  eta^i 
and  something  of  his  style  may  be  seen  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  pref '*^*^*^* 
*  If  the  author  of  the  book  to  vvliich  this  is  an  answer  ( whu  always  affects  to  be  tho^-iS"^ 
verj^  learneil  and  sometimes  abundantly  witty)  had  only  looked  down  upon.     "*^ 
Anabaptists  with  that  contempt  with  which  they  are  used  to  be  treated,  and  ^^^ 
barely  diverted  himself  with  the  ignorance  and  folly  he  pretends  to  find  ati^*^^^? 
them,  I  should  scarcely  have  given   him  or  myself  the  trouble  of  an  answer:;   ^^^ 
this  treatment  would  have  rendered  them  not  so  nnich  the  object  of  hatred  ^^  *^ 
compassion.     But  when  his  divertiseinent  is  cruel,  and  while  he  tlirows  tire-hra^'"'^' 
arrows  and  death,  he  seems  to  be  mightily  satisfied  with  the  sport.     I  hope  fi<^^ 
can  justly  blame  me  for  endeavoring  to  tuim  aside  the  edge  of  his  reproaches  by 
modest  defense.     For  as  little  sense  as  the  "  Anabaptists'-  have,  they  can  feel  i*"!^^^ 
their  reputation  is  wounded;  and  as  ignorant  as  they  are,  they  have  learned  of  ^^ 
wisest  of  men  to  vahie  a  good  name  more  than  precious  ointment,  especially  vrVi*^' 
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they  believe    that  to  be  the  tratli  which  is  stnick  at  throngli  their  sides  under 
the  clmracter  of  a  f  iindameiitnl  error.' 

Tliift  fratik  eourtesv  and  iii-baiiitv  never  forsook  him  in  the  disenssion,  while  he 
vindicated  the  tnitli  with  a  giunt*s  hittuh  So  sweet  was  liis  spirit  and  so  dignified 
his  manner,  that  when  his  grandson  proceeded  to  a  similar  work,  many  years  after- 
ward, he  begged  that  his  grandfather's  mantle  might  fall  upon  liim,  saying:  *The 
example  of  a  nnieh  honored  aneestor,  who  has  not  only  done  singular  justiee  to  the 
argnineiit  itself,  l>nt,  in  the  management  of  it,  has  sliown  a  noble  snperionty  to  the 
rodeet  and  most  indecent  invectives,  that  wei-e,  perhaps,  ever  tlirown  oiU  against 
any  set  of  men  professing  Christhmity/  Joseph  Stennett's  work  on  Baptism  had 
great  influence  in  its  day.     It  was  of  him  that  Dun  ton  wrote  tlxe  doggerel; 

*Stenuptt  the  pairoii  and  tlie  rulf>  of  wit, 
The  pulpit's  hon^r  and  the  saiiit*a  deligbt.' 

The  second  Jr^sKpn  Stkxxktt,  and  tlie  tliird  preacher  in  the  family,  was  the  son 
of  the  above-named,  and  was  also  a  8eventii-l>ay  Baptist,  lie  was  horn  in  London 
in  1002,  and  died  in  1758.  He  was  thorouglily  educated,  united  with  the  Church 
at  sixteen,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Churcli  at  Exeter  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
When  he  was  forty-five  he  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  Chnrch  in  Little 
Wild  Street,  London,  a  Church  which  attained  great  note  in  the  denomination,  lie 
was  highly  honored  in  the  metrojx>lis  as  a  man  of  large  attainments  and  many  graces 
of  character.  The  Duke  of  Cnmberland  submitted  his  name  to  the  LTnivei-sity  of  Edin* 
burgh,  in  1754,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  honor  was  granted. 
Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  Parliament^  Gibson,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  several  of 
the  ministry  of  George  IL,  numbered  him  amongst  their  personal  friends;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Baptist,  Pivebyterian  and  Independent  pastors  nf 
London,  in  wimse  belmlf  he  submitted  an  address  to  the  king,  lie  had  two  sons, 
members  of  his  Church,  and  in  turn  both  of  them  became  his  assistants  in  the  pas- 
torate. The  eldest,  the  tliird  Joseph  Stennett,  and  the  fourtli  preacher  in  the  line, 
beciime  his  father's  assistant  April  2,  1740,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  when  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Coate,  Oxfordsldre. 
Little  is  known  of  him  beyotnl  this. 

Samub:l  SxENNErr,  his  brother,  was  tlie  fifth  and  most  famous  in  this  preaching 
family.  He  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1727,  was  educ^'ited  under  all  the  advantages  of 
the  day  and  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Liitin  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  of  saered  literature  in  generah  This  ability,  with  great  consecration 
to  God,  snavity  of  manner,  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  purity  of  heart,  secured  for 
him  the  universal  love  of  his  brethren.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  tlie  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  170*3,  He  Iiad  been  im- 
tnerscd  by  his  father  at  Exeter  befoi'e  he  came  to  London,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Church  in  Little  Wild  Street. 
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In  order  to  avoid  perplexity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
Church.  It  was  one  of  a  community  of  branches  forming  but  one  Church  and  meet- 
ing in  various  places.  Prior  to  1691  they  were  all  Arminian,  but  in  that  year  this 
branch  declared  itself  independent  and  Calvinistic,  and  bought  the  chapel  in  Little 
Wild  Street.  This  building  had  a  curious  history.  The  Portuguese  had  first  occu- 
pied it  for  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, after  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baptists ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1788. 
The  Baptist  Church  worshiping  here  was  never  a  Seventh-Day  body,  although  it  was 
served  so  long  by  the  Stennetts,  who  were  Sabbatarians  in  their  personal  faith.  Some-' 
times  a  Sabbatarian  Church  used  an  ordinary  Baptist  chapel  on  Saturday,  and  oftener  a 
non-Sabbatarian  minister  took  the  morning  or  afternoon  service  at  a  Sabbatarian 
place,  and  also  at  an  ordinary  Baptist  church  on  Sunday.  On  this  plan  Samuel  Stcn- 
nett,  who  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  Seventh-Day  Church  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  served,  but  who  did  not  accept  the  oflBce,  yet  preached  and 
administered  the  ordinances  to  that  Church  for  many  years. 

The  minutes  of  this  Church  say,  that  at  a  meeting  held  July  30,  1747,  *  having 
had  several  trials  of  the  gifts  of  Brother  Samuel  Stennett,  and  having  heard  him 
preach  this  evening,  it  is  agreed  that  he  be  called  out  into  the  public  service  of  the 
ministry.'  A  year  later  he  was  chosen  assistant  pastor,  and  ten  years  after  this, 
being  then  thirty -one  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  to  succeed  his  father  as  pastor. 
On  entering  the  pastorate  he  said  to  his  Church,  *  I  tremble  at  the  thought.'  Dr. 
Gill  and  Mr.  Walling  preached  at  his  ordination,  June  1,  1758,  and  he  remained  as 
pastor  for  forty-seven  years,  during  which  he  was  eminent  for  zeal,  discretion,  and 
learning.  He  also  stood  foremost  amongst  the  champions  of  religious  liberty.  On 
this  subject  William  Jones,  the  historian,  says  :  '  He  wisely  concluded  that  whilst 
oppressive  statutes  were  suffered  to  remain  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  there 
could  be  no  security  against  their  provin<i;  at  some  future  time  a  handle  for  perse- 
cution. The  doctor's  judicious  publications  upon  these  subjects  cannot  fail  to  keep 
alive  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  talents,  and  to  endear  his  name  to  posterity.' 
Allusion  is  liere  made  to  his  two  works,  apj^ealing  to  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
all  persecuting  laws.  Dr.  Winter  said  of  him  :  '  To  be  able  in  the  line  of  his  ances- 
try to  trace  some,  who,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  had  quitted  their  native 
country,  and  their  temporal  possessions  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes,  he 
accounted  a  far  higher  honor  than  to  be  the  offspring  of  nobles  or  of  monarchs.' 

We  have  his  non-controversial  works  in  three  octavo  volumes,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  his  well-known  hymns ;  such  as,  'What  wisdom,  majesty  and  grace,' 
*  To  Christ,  the  Lord,  let  every  tongue '  (altered  in  modern  versions  so  as  to  begin 
with  the  third  verse,  '  Majestic  sweetness,'  etc.),  and  'On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  J^ 
stand.'  This  last  hymn  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1787,  the  year  in  whjQ^^ 
Rippon  commenced  his  '  Selections.'  Uippon  was  personally  acquainted  with  St^^. 
nett,  for  they  were  Baptist  pastors  together  in  London  from  1773  to  1795,  andii^  ^^ 
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fourth  edition  of  liis  *  SelectionB,'  published  about  the  last-named  year,  this  hymn  is 
found  in  its  original  form,  'On  Jordatrs  stormi/  banks,'  as  it  is  found  in  all  the 
English  editions  down  to  our  day.  The  tir^^t  variation  therefrom,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  is  foinid  in  an  American  edition  of  the  'Christian  Psalmist,'  New 
York,  1850.  Forgetting  that  Stenuett  alluded  to  the  Jordan  at  Jericho,  dei^cribed 
in  Josh,  iii,  its  compilers  mistook  him  as  describing  its  literal  banks,  instead  of 
using  a  bold  metonymy,  which  speaks  of  the  banks  for  what  they  contain  ;  namely, 
waters  in  vehement  commotion ;  and  so  they  tamed  him  down  to  their  own  concep- 
tions, and  to  '  r^/v/</i^J  banks.'  About  lialf  a  dozen  American  cojiipilers  have  re- 
tained this  namhy-pamby  innovation,  for  wliicli  they  might  as  well  have  used  stoni/ 
banks  or  muddy  banks ;  for  the  inner  and  outer  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  that  spot 
are  both.  Bnt  8purgeon,  Kippon's  successor,  in  re-editing  the  old  hynm  book  Cnnder 
the  name  of  ^  Our  Own  Ilymn-Book  ')  which  has  been  used  in  Eippon's  congregation 
from  his  day,  says  (1S6G):  ^The  hymns  have  been  draM^n  from  the  original  works 
of  their  authors,  and  are  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  just  as  they  w^re  written  ;'  and 
so  he  retains  Stemiett's  original  form,  *  skfrmy  banks,'  and  with  it  his  inspiring 
figure.  Will  the  reader  pardon  this  digressioTi,  for  Baptists  should  be  tlie  last  to 
slaughter  their  own  hymnists  in 
their  singing. 

Tlio  ministry  of  Samuel 
Stennett  in  Little  Wild  Street 
was  [jcculiarly  fascinating  to  large 
minds.  There  lie  immersed  the 
renowned  Dr.  Joseph  Jenkins, 
Caleb  Evans,  afterward  Prcsidt-nt 
of  Bristcd  College,  and  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Hughes,  the  founder  of  the 
Briti.sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
etv.  Ilallowav,  the  noted  en- 
gi'aver,  sat  under  his  ministry 
also;  and  John  Howard,  the 
immortal  philanthropist,  w*as  a 
mendicr  of  his  eongrefration  for 
many  of  the  locst  years  of  his  life. 
When  Howard  was  young  he  met 
with  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Stoke   Xewinfirton.     But 
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in  1756  or  1757  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Curdington,  about  three  miles  south- 
east  of  Bedford,  and  the  same  distance  from  Elstow,  Bunyan's  birthplace.  For 
a  considerable  time  he  worshiped  in  the  congregation  where  Gifford  and  Bunyan 
had  been  pastors,  then  under  the  pastoral  clnirge  of  Joshua  Symonrls,  with  whom 
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he  became  intimate.  At  that  time  this  Cliurcli  had  a  raptui-e,  in  which  the  Pedo- 
bapti^t  portion  of  the  congru^ation  withdrew  atid  formed  a  new  one,  Howard  going 
with  them,  arid  eontribiiting  liherally  to  tlio  erection  of  a  new  nieeting-lion&e.  In 
1777  llowanfi*  si.ster  died  and  be(|ue;Uhed  To  luin  a  house  in  London,  and  froin 
tliat  time  he  spent  nninh  of  his  life  in  that  citj,  and  attached  himself  to  Dr.  Sten- 
nett's  congregation,  aiding  largely  in  rebuilding  the  chapeL 

In  StennettV  funeral  eeruion  for  the  great  plfdantliropist,  he  qnoteit  from  a  letter 
whiel)  Howanl  liiuJ  written  to  liiiu  in  Suiyrna,  in  which  he  says:  *  The  principal 
]*eMson  td  my  writin;j[  is  luust  sincerely  lu  thank  you  for  the  many  ple^\6imt  lionr^  I 
have  had  in  reviewing  tlie  notes  I  hiiv  e  taken  of  the  eeruions  I  hiive  had  the  happi- 
ness to  hear  under  your  uiiniBtry.  These,  sir,  with  many  of  yuur  petitions  in  prayer, 
have  been  and  are  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.  With  unabated  ]>leasiii*e 
I  have  attetided  yiKir  ministry  ;  no  man  ever  entered  more  intcj  my  religious  senti- 
ments, or  more  happily  expressed  them.  It  was  some  little  disap|)oiiitment  wlien 
any  one  else  entered  the  puljiit.  J  low  many  iSabbiiths  liave  I  ardently  longed  to  spend 
in  Wild  Street;  on  these  days  I  genendly  reht,  or,  if  at  sea,  keep  retired  in  njy  little 
cabin.     It  is  you  that  preach,  and,  I  bless  God,  I  attend  with  renewed  pleasure,' 

In  the  fnneml  sermon  preached  for  him  by  Stcnnett,  he  avows  that  Howard 
'  was  not  ashamed  of  those  truths  he  beard  stated,  explained  and  enforced  in  this 
place;  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  as  he  said,  upon  Ids  religious  ^ntiments,  and  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  his  steadfastness  by  novel  opinions  obtruded  on  the  world.  .  ,  . 
You  know,  my  friends,  with  what  senousness  and  devotion  he  attended,  for  a  tony 
course  of  years,  on  the  worship  of  God  among  us.'  Howard  alludes  to  the  character 
of  the  truths  enforced  by  Stennett^  saying:  '  No  man  ever  entered  more  into  my  re- 
ligious sentiments,  or  more  h;ippily  expressed  them.'  In  addition  to  the  fonndation 
principles  of  t!ie  Gospel  held  by  Howard,  Stennett  preached  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  the  Baptists,  in  their  roundest  form,  and  to  these  Howard  listened  *  for  a 
long  course  of  years,'  truths  very  distasteful  to  others.  Dr.  W^inter  says,  that 
Stennett  had  none  of  tliat  'cool  inditrerence  to  religious  principles,  which  under  the 
specious  names  of  candor  and  liberality  has  too  nuich  prevailed  amongst  many 
modern  Cliristians.*  Stennett  also  speaks  of  Howard's  great  '  CAndor,"  and  of  his 
'  having  met  with  difficulties- in  his  inquiries  after  truth.'  Concerning  the  subjects  of 
this  struggle  in  Howard's  mind,  neither  of  them  informs  us,  but  as  Howard  liad  alwap 
Vieen  an  orthi>dox  Dissenter  on  principle,  and  that  Stennett  *  happily  expressed  '  his 
own  ix^ligious  sentiments,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  lie  had  adopted  Stennett's 
Baptist  views,  I 

Many  of  the  ablest  Independent  pastors  preached  the  common  doctrines  lielii 
by  Stennett,  and  notably  atnongst  them  Dr  Addiugton,  of  Miles  Lane.  He  forcc^H 
Steimett  into  a  controversy  with  him  on  Baptism,  by  violently  attacking  his  princ" 
pies.  The  latter's  masterly  reply  filled  two  volumes,  and  if  Howard  did  not  sympatl/i"^ 
in  these  sentiments,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  bearing  of  his  own  words^or  why 


listened  to  Stennett  *  for  a  long  course  of  years.'     When  Howard  lived  at  S^ 
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a  religious  duty,  but  no  set  times  were  appointed  for  its  performance.  The  question 
of  feet-wasliing  was  a  dividing  question,  and  fur  a  time  tins  usage  was  practiced  in 
some  of  the  Clmrelies,  gencmliy  meeting  stout  resifitanee ;  it  soon  disappeared. 
The  anointing  of  the  sick  was  quite  couiinun,  heiug  approved  bj  the  example  of 
Kiffin  and  KnuUys;  but  physicians  were  not  pushed  aside,  w^hile  prayer  and  oil  were 
used  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick. 

As  with  the  Frituds,  *n)arrying  out  of  the  Society'  was  strictly  forbiddeD,  and 
W4L8  followed  by  excommunicatiuiu  The  amusements  of  Church  members  were 
carefully  supervised.  The  old  i^eords  give  numerous  instances  of  discipline  for 
card-playing,  dancing,  cock-iighting  and  playing  at  foot-ball.  A  'flounting  apparel' 
was  condemned,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  Quaker  costume  was  worn  by  the 
Baptists,  and  borrowed  by  the  Friends.  Some  matters  in  domestic  life,  as  between 
husbands  and  wives,  servants  and  masters,  were  subjects  of  discipline.  Borrowing 
and  lending.  *  idleness  in  their  calling,'  '  covetousness/  'lying  and  slandering,^  *oljsti* 
naey  of  temper/  *  negligence  and  extravagance,'  came  under  disciplinary  offenses* 

They  also  fell  into  otlier  customs  of  doubtful  Bible  authority.  We  learn 
from  several  sources  that  it  was  not  uneonuuou  to  choose  dcicons  and  even 
pastors  by  the  casting  of  lots.  The  Warboys  (Church  elected  both  a  deacon  and 
elder  in  this  way  in  tlie  year  1(>47.  But  a  more  curious  instance  occurred  in  IGSS^ 
when  Bampfield  and  his  people  wislied  to  select  a  site  for  a  chapel.  They  could  not 
agree  which  to  take  out  of  three  places.  Therefore  they  laid  aside  their  own  pru 
dential  determiniugs,  and  after  they  had  sought  the  Lord  to  choose  for  them,  did 
refer  the  determining  of  it  wholly  uutti  hini.  Lots  were  prepared ^  one  for  each 
place,  'and  that  tliey  niiglit  not  limit  the  sovereign  will  of  the  AH  wise,  a  fourth 
blank.  Having  agreed  upon  one  to  draw  the  lot,  tliey  all  looked  up  to  the  iTod 
of  heaven,  expecting  his  allotment.  The  lot,  l>eing  opened,  spoke  Pinners  Ilall.^ 
This  custom  was  common  amongst  various  Puritan  sects  in  the  seventeenth  eentary. 

Many  of  the  Churches  observed  love-feasts  befoi*e  the   Lord^s  Supper,  but  as 
this  early  practice  was  not  held  to  Ix*  obligatory  and  perpetual,  it  never  becauie 
general,  nor  was  it  recognized  in  tiu^ir  Confessions.     But  great  stress  was  laid  iipc»u 
the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  Churches,  and  for  this  there  was  especial  need  in  conse- 
quence of  pei*secution.     Heavy  tines  and  long  imprisonments  despoiled  their  sab- 
stance,  tore  Imsbauds  and  wives  apart,  and  brought  starvation  to  their  children, 
besides  disinheriting  theni  for  their  fathers  religious  views  when  lie  was  dead.- 
This  drove  them  to  consider  themselves  as  one  great  familyj  in  which  the  strong 
should  help  the  weak,  and  created  a  sort  of  voluntary  communism  amongst  them. 
It  was  a  standing  rule  in  some  Churches  for  each  member  to  make  his  contnhution.^-^ 
to  the  treasury  every  Sunday,  and  so  by  plainness  and  economy  each  lived  for  th 
other,  and  in  times  of  calamity  all  gave  a  willing  response  to  the  needy. 

Ministerial  clubs  became  a  curious  feature  amongst  the  Baptists.    One,  coui/xw^ 
of  Calvinistic  ministers,  ^vas  organized  as  early  as  1714,  and  met  weekly  at  a  lows. 
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mitted  it  to  the  Raiiitly  Venn,  who  not  only  perstiaded  him  to  publish  it,  bnt  took 
€nowgh  copies  of  it  himself  tu  pay  for  the  printing.  It  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  made  its  author  famous.  He  left  the  (iencral  Baptists  abont  1765,  and  became 
pasiiur  of  the  Little  Preseott  Street,  l^irticular  Baptist  Cbnreli,  I>ondon,  where  he 
remnnied  for  thirty-seven  yeara.  Here  he  was  very  active  and  neefnl,  being  the 
autliur  of  eight  distinct  workt*,  amongst  thea\  his  "  Pedobaptism  Examined/  which  i& 
eharaeterized  by  gr^at  research,  and  lias  never  been  fairly  answered.  He  had  ranch 
to  do  witli  fonnding  Stepney  College  ;  and  for  his  candor,  purity  and  consecration 
to  Clirist  beeauie  one  i»f  the  brightest  lights  in  London,  He  died  in  ISOfJ,  in  his 
fieventy-third  year, 

A  few  words  about  Thk  Irtsb  Baitists  may  i>roperly  close  this  chapter.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  in  the  introdiietion  of  Christianity,  Ireland  alioiinded  in  those 
large  baptismal  occasions  wherein  many  thousands  were  baptized  in  a  day.  For 
hundreds  of  years  this  practice  was  continued^  as  Irish  ecclesiastical  liistory  shows, 
and  as  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  several  elaborate  baptisteries  still  extant,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  Mel li font,  given  below. 

In  tlie  early  Middle  Ages  tlie  Ins!i  Christians  were  amongst  the  iii*st  scholars 
in  Europe,  but  the  Danish  and  Englisli  con(|uests  reduced  that  fair  land  to  gross 
Ignorance.  It  was  then,  aa  now,  largely  Catholic,  bnt  Protestantism  grew  under 
Henry  and  Edward,  his  son,     Mary  attempted  to  frustrate  it  by  persecution  but 

Elizabeth  proteeted  it,  and 
under  James  L  the  province 
of  Ulster  was  filled  with  col- 
onists from  Scotland,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  Irish 
Presbyterianism.  Under  the 
treachery  of  Charles  L,  who 
hoped  for  the  support  of 
Catholics,  the  vile  insurrection 
of  Catholics  and  massacre  of 
Protestants  took  place  in  1641. 
As  the  strength  of  Cromweirs 
army  consisted  of  Baptists  and 
Independents ;  when  ho  over- 
ran Ireland,  1641^,  Baptists 
abounded  in  liis  forces,  and  they  organized  Churches  as  opportunity  served-  It  is  re- 
ported by  Thomas  Harrison,  in  writing  to  Thurloe,  1655,  that  there  were  twelve  gov- 
ernors  of  towns  and  cities  who  were  Baptists,  with  ten  colonels,  three  or  four  lieu- 
tenant-col onels,  ten  majors,  nineteen  or  twenty  captains,  and  twenty4hree  officer 
on  the  civil  list.  Fleetwood,  the  governor,  Colonel  Jones  and  a  majority  of  th 
Council  which  governed  Ireland,  are  said  to  have  been  Baptists*     Both  the  hd 
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THERE  are  distinct  pre- Reformation  traces  of  Baptist  principles  aiid  pi-actices 
in  Scotland,  Councils  were  held  at  Perth  in  the  years  1242  and  1296,  tUe 
canons  of  which  reqnire  tliat  in  haptlsm,  *  Before  the  immersion  the  aforesaid  words 
should  be  pronounced.'  *  In  Holyrood  Chapel  was  a  brazen  font  in  which  the 
children  of  the  Scotch  monarchy  were  '  dipped,'  wliieh  was  removed  by  the  English 
in  1544,  and  destroyed  in  the  time  of  CromwelL*  The  ^  Edinburgh  EneyelopaHlia* 
states,  that  gprinkling  was  never  |>raeticed  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  causes  till  1559* 
wlien  it  was  introduced  from  Geneva.^  Many  of  Cromwell's  army,  which  went  to 
Scotland  in  1»jOO  under  con  ho  and  of  Monk,  were  Baptists,  who  kept  up  religious 
woi-ship  in  their  camps  and  immersed  the  converted  soldiers.  When  Monk  left  the 
army,  in  the  beginning  of  1653,  to  command  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  he  left 
Major-General  Robert  Lilljurn  in  conmiand  of  the  troops  in  Scotland.  Monk  hud 
been  opposed  to  the  Baptists,  but  Liilmrn,  being  a  stout  Baptist  himself,  afforded 
his  soldiery  every  facility  for  the  spi^ad  of  their  principles.  He  was  anxious  ta 
employ  Bajitist  chaplains,  for  he  said  tliat  tliere  '  were  divers  honest  Scotch  jieople 
that  longed  to  be  gathered  into  the  same  gospel  order  with  tliemselves.'  When 
some  of  the  troops  were  garrisoned  at  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  they  formed  Baptist 
Clmrchcs;  and  we  arc  told  that  many  persons  were  immersed  in  the  water  of  Leith, 
which  passes  Edinburgh  on  the  nortli  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  town 
of  Leitlh  Amongst  these  was  Latly  Wallace  of  Craigie.  Troops  were  stationed  also 
at  Cupar  in  Fife,  where  a  Mr.  Brown  preaclied,  and  immersed  several  persons  in 
the  river  Eden.  In  WltZ  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  framed  by 
the  Lontion  Churches,  was  pnblished  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
Preface,  signed  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Alindiain  Holmes,  Thomas  Powell  and  John 
Brady,  by  appointment  of  the  Cliurches  in  Leith  and  Eflinbnrgh.  The  army 
remained  in  8er»thuid  from  li»5u  to  H151K  hut  Lilburn  was  in  command  only  about  a 
year,  when  Monk  resumed  command/ 

Baptist  principles  spread  so  rapidly  in  Scotland,  that  Presbyterians  became 
alarmed,  and  at  a  meeting  held   in  Edinburgh,  October   165U  some  of  the  elder**-^ 
expressed  the  opinion  that  children  should  not  receive  baptism  until    they  "i^^C^^ 
confession  of  faith.     Some  ministers  also  were  complained  of,  as  Alexander  Comn^w']| 
of  Linlithgow,  and  Thomas  Charteris,  of  Stenhouse,  because  they  *  baptized    ^\a 
people,  maintained  Anabaptism  and  would  not  baptize  infants.'  *     Whitlock  wt^y^ 
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that,  in  1652,  Parliament  issued  a  declaratioa  againsfc  tlie  Scotch  Dippers*  and  in 
1653,  George  Fox  complains  of  the  firm  resistance  which  he  met  from  the  Baptists 
of  Carlisle,  Leith  and  'Edenbro,'  but  claims  a  great  victory  over  them.*  John 
Knox,  afraid  of  ^  their  poison/  plied  his  powerful  pen  to  write  them  down.  Tljcy 
\v*.n*e  alsu  bitterly  persecuted,  for  on  January  S-ltb,  1G54,  they  presented  to  Monk, 
thu  *  commander-in-chief  (if  all  tlie  forces  in  Scotland,'  'Tbe  humble  address  of  the 
baptized  Churches,  consisting  of  offieers,  soldiers  and  otJwrs^  w^alking  together  in 
gospel  order,  at  St.  Johnstotrs,  Leith  atid  Edinburgh,  for  toleration  or  freedom 
quiL'tly  to  worsliip  God  ;  whieh  freedom  we  conceive  is  a  fruit  of  tbe  pnrcliase  of 
our  dear  Redeemer,'  But  when  Heath  reached  Leith,  irj59,  he  shut  up  Colonel 
Holmes  and  all  the  other  Baptist  officers  there,  tirst  in  Timptallan  Castle,  and  tlieu 
on  Easse  Island.  The  fact,  tliat  Baptists  had  become  so  numerous,  both  in  tlie  army 
and  navy,  and  were  taking  such  high  ground  against  the  assumptions  of  Cromwell, 
excited  the  fear  of  the  riilers  tliat  they  would  rise,  seize  the  government  and  pro- 
claim freedom  of  conscience  for  alb  Guiznt  writes:  *The  king's  interest  is  also 
sup|>orted  by  the  Presbyterians,  aUliougli  they  are  republicans  in  principle  ;  and  it 
is  only  tlie  fear  that  the  Aiudiaptists  iiud  other  soetariet^  may  obtain  the  government^ 
whieh  leads  them  to  oppose  the  present  authorities.'^ 

Baptist  op}>o8ition  to  CromwelTs  aggressions  cost  him  mut^b  trouble,  and,  liroad 
as  he  was,  he  began  to  pcrsecntc  them,  as  is  clearly  sliown  in  a  letter  sent  to  him 
and  preserved  by  Tburloe,  his  secretary,  which  puts  some  very  troublesome  questions 
to  hinu  After  saying  tliat  Baptists  had  ^  lillod^  liis  'towns,  cities,  provinces,  castles, 
navies,  tents  and  armies,'  the  writer  asks  hinj  wdiether,  '  L  You  had  come  to  that 
height  yon  are  now  in  if  the  Anabaptists  had  been  as  much  your  enemies  as  they 
were  your  friends  ?  2.  Wbetlier  the  Anabaptists  were  ever  unfaithful  either  to  the 
Commonvveulth,  etc.,  in  general,  or  to  your  liiglmess  iu  particuhir?  i^.  Whether 
Anabaptists  are  not  to  be  commended  for  their  integrity,  whieh  had  rather  kept 
good  faith  and  a  gooil  eonscience,  although  it  may  lose  them  their  employment,  than 
to  keep  their  enijdoyment  with  the  loss  of  both  ! '  Tlien  the  writer  asks  :  *  Whether 
one  hundred  of  the  old  Anabuptists,  sucli  as  marched  under  your  command  in  IG48, 
1649,  and  lfi50,  etc.,  be  not  as  good  as  two  hundred  of  your  new  courtiers,  if  yon 

wwere  in  such  a  condition  as  yon  wei-e  at  Dunlmr  ^'     Tins  last  allusion  is  to  the  battle 

which  Crornwoll   won  near  Edinburgh,  witfi  ten   thousund  troops,  many  of  whom 

were  Baptists,  o%'cr  thirty  thousand  Scotch  soldiers.^      All  record  of  Baptists,  liow- 

ever,  in  Scotland,  is  Inst,  from    1*j60  to   sonsething  beyond  1700.      Sir  William 

Sinclair,  of  Keiss,  Caithness,  w^as  immersed  in  England,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to 

preach  there;  he  immersed  his  candidates,  and   formed  a  Baptist  Clmreh  upon  his 

own   estate,  but  suffered   much.®     The  Baptist  Cluu'cli  at  Keiss  was  fonncd  about 

J.750,  and  is  now  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 

^        The  next,  in  point  of  age,  is  tbt^  Bristo  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  which  came 
5  nto  existence  on  this  wise :    Rev.  Robert  Carmichaeh  who  had  been  pa^ttor  of  a 
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Glassite  Church  in  Glasgow,  and  of  a  Scots  Independent  Church  in  Edinburgh,  came 
to  reject  infant  baptism,  and  went  to  London,  wliere  he  was  immersed  bj  Dr.  Gill, 
October  9th,  1765.  On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  baptized  five  members  of  his 
former  Church,  and  formed  a  Baptist  Church,  which  met  in  St.  Cecilia's  Hall^ 
Niddry  Street.  Archibald  McLean,  had  been  a  member  of  Carmichael's  Church  in 
Glasgow,  and  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  also  baptized.  He  organized  what 
is  now  tlie  Jolin  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Glasgow,  baptizing  its  first  members  in 
the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow  Green.  In  about  a  year,  McLean  became  colleague  to 
Carmichael,  who  removed  to  Dundee  in  1769,  when  McLean  was  left  as  pastor 
proper,  with  Dr.  Robert  Walker,  a  well-known  surgeon,  as  joint  elder.  McLean 
was  born  at  East  Kilbride,  1733,  but  early  in  life  resided  in  the  Island  of  Mnll, 
where  he  acquired  the  Gaelic  language.  At  school  he  became  a  fair  Latin  scholar^ 
and  afterward  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew.  When  young,  he  heard  Whitefield 
preach  and  was  largely  influenced  thereby.  In  1746,  he  became  a  successful 
printer  at  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  1767,  when  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh. While  pastor  in  Edinburgh  he  wrote  much;  as,  a  work  on  Christ'a^ 
Commission,  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  and  a  '  Iteview 
of  Wardlaw'S  Abrahamic  Covenant.'  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  seven  volumes,  1805 ;  he  died  December  21st,  1812,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty, 
.his  life  having  been  wonderfully  blessed  of  God.  Although  not  the  first  Scotch 
Baptist  in  point  of  time,  yet  his  labors  and  writings  exerted  so  much  influence,  that 
in  this  respect  he  may  be  called  their  founder. 

Robert  Haldane  was  born  in  London,  1764,  being  a  babe  tliere  when  Gill 
baptized  Carmichael.  lie  studied  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  removed  to  Airthrey  in  1786,  where  he  inherited  a  large  estate.  He  became  a 
great  writer  and  philanthropist,  giving  $350,000  for  charitable  purposes  within 
fifteen  years,  and  during  his  life  educating  three  hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Amongst  these  was  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  and  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Edinburgh.  At  Geneva- he  lectured  to  the  students  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  who,  with  D'Aubigne,  Malan,  and  Gaussen,  were  delighted  listeners.  He 
published  his  '  Exposition  of  Romans,'  also  his  '  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Rev- 
elation,' and  his  work  on  '  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture.'  He  died  in  Edinburgh 
in  1842. 

James  Alexander  IIaldane,  his  brother,  was  born  at  Dundee,  1768.    He 
entered  the  navy,  as  Robert  had  also.     But  early  in  life  he  became  a  devout  Chris — .^s- 
tian,  and  traveled  all  through  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  preaching  to  gresi\^mt 
multitudes.     In  1799  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  i  -     /? 
Edinburgh,   where   he  labored   for   nearly   fifty  years,   with   great   success.     -BL^   ^ 
brother,  Robert,  built  for  him  a  large  Tabernacle  in  1801,  and  in  1808  the  broth^^;^ 
became  Baptists.     Wilson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  conversion,    ^^^j. 
speaking  of  their  'zeal  in  behalf  of  primitive  Christianity,'  and  of  the  erectiot:^  % 
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this  Mr.  Haldane  liiniself,  and  his  dietinguished  brother,  Robert,  comniitt^  the  same 
offense  and  became  Baptists.     A  visit  of  Andrew  Fuller  to  Edinburgh  awakened 
a  desire  in  yunng  Anderoffn  to  i^ive  himself  to  the  wurk  of  tlie  ministry  amon^t  the 
heathen,  and  Mr.  Fuller  eneouraged  him.     He  entered  the  l' niversity  of  Edinbm'gii, 
and  snbseqnently  ccmtinued  hie  studies  with  Uev,  John  Sutcliff,  of  Olney,  one  of  tlie 
f(>iindei*s  of  the  liaptist  Mi^ionury  Society,  and  the  originator  of  the  Monthly  Coa- 
eert  of  Prayer  for  Missions.     Much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Anderson,  he 
found  that  his  feeble  heahh  would   not  jKTinit  him   to  live  in  India*     His  great 
alulity  as  a  preaclier  had   lx*en  already  iveognized,  and  he  deelined  niimerons  calk 
from  London  and  other  eities,  that  he  migltt  found  a  regular  Baptist  Church  in  liis 
native  city.     He  began  his  work  in  18l)*>,  and  in  a  few  years  his  Churcli  had  erected 
a  spacious  house  of  worsliip,  which  wa^  thronged  with  worshipers  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  doors  beiitg  generally  besieged  long  before  the  hour  of  opening. 
Rev.  Dr.  Oheever,  wlro  visited  Scotland  in  1840,  gave  some  vivid  sketches  of  hii« 
character  and  discom^ses  in  letters  to  the  *Xew  York  Observer,'  which  he  eoncloded 
by  saying :  *  Mn  Anderson  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  expository  preachers  I  ever 
heard.     His  sermons  are  most  simple,  aifeetionate,  cunvej*sational,  but  rich  with 
thought  and  Christian  feeling,  and  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher  like  the 
droppings  of  a  full  honey<*omb." 

Mr,  Anderson  was  the  intinuite  and  coufideiitial  friend  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and 
the  chief  helper  in  tScotlaud  tu  the  support  of  Carey,  Mai-shman  and  Ward  in  India. 
After  Fuller's  death,  and  the  unfortunate  disagreement  between  the  Seranipore 
lucthrcn  and  tiie   Missionary   Society,  he  succeeded  Fuller,  serving  gratuitously  a^ 
secretary  of  the  Serampore  Mission  until  the  reunion,  a  period  of  twenty  years,    U*^ 
was  the  leader  in  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the  north  i*f  Scotland  and  in  Ii'cland* 
especially  in  the  work  of  giving  the  Bible  in  the  origimtl  native  dialect.     Abn'i^^' 
dant  as  were  his  pulpit  and  other  lalx*rs,  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  an  author  ^ 
great  distinction.     His  w<u^k  on  *  The  Domestic  Constitution  ;  or.  The  Family  Circ^^'^ 
tlie  Source  of  ^atiotud   StaluHty/   had  a  wide  circulation  in  Europe,  and  scver"^ 
editions  of  it  have  appeared  in  America.     But  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  w-^^* 
*  The  Aunals  of  the  English  Bible.'     It  cost  him  fouiieen  years  of  toil,  involviT::^^ 
I'epeated  joiirueys  to  the  Continent,  inul  to  the  hornet  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  0-   " 
England,  in  order  that  tlic  work  might  bu  trustworthy  in  the  utmost  degree,     Tl  ^^^ 
story  of  the  suffering  tathers,  who  sought  to  give  the  people  the  word  of  God  S    " 
their  mother-tongue,  is  simply  and  elorpiently  told,  and  tlie  work  is  a  momiment  c^^ 
erudition.     Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Scottish  preachers,  ran*^*' 
ing  with  Wardlaw,  Chabners,  Guthrie  and  Candlish,  nntil  his  voice  liecame  impairt-^^* 
by  sickness.     His  Cliureh  was  called  an  English  Baptist  Clmrch,  Uj  distinguish       ^^ 
from  those  Churches  which  bad  a  plurality  of  ciders.     It  was  composed  entirely      O^ 
believers  immersed  upon  eoirfession  of  Christ,  and  practiced  restricted  co»»mrjni^z.^^V^ 
Mr.  Anderson  died   in   1852.     H  is  funeml  sermon  was  preached  by*  Uh  tmn^       ^Sbi^ 
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more  tliaii  fifty  years,  Dr  Wardlaw,  of  Glasguw.  Dr,  Cheever  says  of  liiin  :  *  Mr. 
Anderson's  converitiatiun  in  private  was  in  tbe  eaiiie  intei-esting  familiar,  rieli  and 
instructive  style  a^  liis  preaeliiog  in  puUic.  Altogetlier  he  was  one  of  tlie  niost 
heavenly  minded  and  delightful  men  with  wliom  I  became  acquainted  in  Great 
Britain/ 

The  Baptists  have  never  been  immerous  in  Scotland,  but  at  tliis  time  tliey  mini- 
ber  96  churches,  10,005  commnniennts  and  80  pastors.  They  flourish  ehiefly  in  Edin- 
burgh^ Glasgow,  Montrose  and  Dundee.  Tliey  are  decidedly  CalvinistiCj  are  marked 
for  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  their  great  mis.sionary  zeal.  Their  Cliureh  organ- 
izations are  purely  Congregational,  witli  a  plurality  of  elders  in  each  Churdu  Tliey 
observe  the  Supper  weekly,  but  have  been  somewhat  divided  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  administered  when  a  minister  is  not  present.  In  discipline  they  are  very  strict, 
use  great  plainness  of  apparel,  and  aim  honestly  in  all  things  to  keep  the  apostolic 
injuDction  to  the  letter:  *  Stand 
fast  in  the  faith.'  In  view  of  their 
warm  discussions  an<l  many  divi- 
sions on  minor  subjects,  the  ques- 
tion will  fairly  arise  in  inquiring 
minds,  whether  or  not  they  under- 
stand ao  well  tlie  secret  of  keeping 
*the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace/  Past  divisions 
have  been  the  fruitfui  source  of 
their  present  weakness,  but  gener- 
ally they  liave  now  adopted  a  wiser 
eonrse  in  this  respect,  and  their 
prospects  arc  much  more  inviting 
for  the  future.  Their  minstry  has 
been  marked  by  many  men  of  rare 
ability,  notably  amongst  tliem  the 
late  Dr.  James  Paterson,  for  forty- 
ix  years  pastor  of  the  Hope  Street 
'Church,  in  Glasgow ;  Dr.  Landels, 
late  of  London,  now  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Dn  Cidross,  President  of  the 
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Baptist  College,  Bristol,  England. 

Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor  of  the  ITnion  Chapel,  Manehes- 
gr,  is  probably  the  most  powerful  pulpit  orator  that  the  Baptists  of  Scotland  have 
ever  produced.     He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1825,  %vhere  his  fatlier  was  long  the 

tifitor  of  a  Baptist  Church.    At  fifteen  Alexander  w*as  baptized  by  Dr.  Paterson,  and 
hen  little  more  than  sixteen  he  entered  Stepney  as  a  8tudent  for  the  ministry.    So 
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thorough  was  his  coarse  that  at  its  close  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  Loudoiy 
University  with  the  prize  for  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He- 
is  a  great  and  original  tinnker,  who  bows  in  the  ntinost  veneration  before  the  inspii^ed 
word,  and  breathes  its  atmosphere*  His  imagination  kindles  mnch  after  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  he  holds  his  subject  with  the  ease  and  grip  of  a  giant ;  his 
voice  is  flexible  and  full  of  sympathy  ;  his  gesticiiktion  is  abundant  and  impressive^ 
though  often  ungraceful;  and  his  love  for  Christ  melts  his  whole  soul.  He  i& 
nervous,  abstracted,  self-sacrificing*  a  model  of  rich,  ornate  transparency ;  and  many 
w^ho  arc  pulpit  masters  tliemselves  rank  him  without  hesitation  as  the  tii'st  preacher 
in  Great  Britain  after  the  intellectual  order.  He  has  filled  but  two  pastorates,  that 
of  Portland  Place,  Southampton,  and  his  present  charge  in  Manchester,  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  ITniversity  of  Edinburgh,  1S78; 
and  lately  he  declined  the  Hebrew  lectureship  at  Regent's  Park  College. 

Our  Scotch  brethren  are  not  wanting  in  distinguished  laymen  who  honor  their 
Churches.     Thomas  Spkncer  Baynks,  LL.D.,  stands  notably  amongst  them.     He  is 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St.  And  re  w^  and  the  son 
of  a  noted  Baptist  minister  of  Somei^setshire,  England,     He  was  bora  iu  1823,  eon* 
verted  early  in  life,  and  became  a  student  in  Bristol  College  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  ministry,  obtaining  the  Ward  Scholarship  in  the  Edinburgh  University,     This  is^ 
a  prize  of  £100  per  annum  for  three  years  for  Baptist  students.     It  has  proved  of 
great  service,  Dr.  Angus,  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell  and  others  having  obtained  this  honor. 
He  was  connected  in   Edinburgh  with  Christupher  Andei'son's  Church,  and   fre- 
quently supplied  t!iG  pulpit  while  his  pastor  was  preparing  his  'Annals  of  tlie 
English  Bible.'     Wlien  in  the  University  his  extraordinary,  not  to  say  phenomenal,, 
ability  and  scholarship  attracted  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  eB|>eeially  of  Professor 
John  Wilson,  otherwise  known  as  "  Christopher  North,'  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
He  was  elected  assistant  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  serving  with  popularity  and  distinc- 
tion from  1849  to  1855.     During  this  time  he  tilled  many  Baptist  pulpits  as  occa- 
sional and  stated  supply,  and  was  a  most  attractive  preacher.     In  the  year  1851  he 
translated  the  *  Port  Koyal  Logic,'  adding  copious  notes.     This  work  was  republisbed 
in  America  by  Lamport  &  Co.     In  185^  he  published  an  'Essay  on  the  Netr 
Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  witli  Notes  and  Historical  Appendix/      Tln*s  is  an 
exposition  of  the  system  of  Sir  William   Hamilton.     In  1857  he  was  appointe<l 
assistant  editor  of  the  London  '  Daily  Xews,'  in   which  position  he  remained  for 
©even  years.     His  articles  on  the  American  Civil  War  attracted  great  admiratioiv- 
Duriug  this  time  he  was  also  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  m  ^^ 
University  of  London,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  on     ^^^^ 
favorite  studies  before  colleges  and  other  public  institutions. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  in  the  University  of  ^** 
Andrew's.  He  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review/  'Fnu.^s^''^ 
Magazine '  and  the  *  Saturday  Review,'  and  has  been  for  ten  years  past  the  edit^^fi^'  ^* 
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desire,  after  his  conversion,  was  to  qualify  liimself  for  usefulnees,  and  his  remark- 
able  gift  for  acqiiirintr  lunguages  j^oon  made  him  master  of  the  Latin^  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Germiui  and  FrenclL  He  bcgim  to  keep  ^ebool,  but  could  not  govern; 
lie  said,  *The  boys  kept  me,'  imd  so  lie  did  not  succeed  well.  Soon  he  removed  to 
Monlton,  and,  under  tlie  advice  of  Mr.  SuteliS,  applied  to  tbe  Church  at  Olney  for 
admission  to  tbc  ministry.  That  high  and  mighty  body  condc8e43iided  to  take  him 
into  its  membership,  and,  on  hearing  liim  preacb,  'Resolved*  that  he  be  *  allowed' 
to  preach  elsewhere  iii  small  places,  and  tliat  *  he  should  engage  again  on  suitable 
occasions  for  some  time  Ijefore  ug,  in  order  that  furtlier  trial  be  made  of  his  minis- 
terial gifte.' 

A  year  at\er  this,  June  l*Uh,  1785,  *the  case  of  Brother  Carey  was  considered^ 
and  unanimous  satisfaction  with  his  ministerial  abilities  being  expressed,  a  vote  was 
passed  to  call  him  to  the  ministry  at  a  prajjpr  thn€,^  *Call,'  us  here  used,  would 
mean  license  with  us,  and  as  the  brother  rather  grew  upon  them,  they  liceiified  him 
to  preach  August  lOtli  *  wherever  the  providence  of  God  n:iight  open  his  way/ 
That  way  was  opened  first  at  Munlton,  wliere  he  heeame  pastor,  working  at  his  trade 
to  prevent  starvation,  the  Cliureh  being  able  *  to  raise  enough  to  pay  for  the  clotJies  ^^ 
worn-out  in  their  service/  While  teacliing  school,  he  reveled  in  Cook's  *  Yoyages^^H 
Around  the  World,*  and  closely  studied  geography.  He  made  a  globe  of  leather,  and 
traced  the  outlines  of  the  eartli  npofi  it  for  Ids  classes.  Then  tlie  thought  flashed 
upon  him  that  tViur  Inindred  millions  of  ]x?ople  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  that 
moment,  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  Nortlianiptonshire  urcldns,  with  his  eye  on  that 
russet  globe,  the  gi'eat  Baptist  missionary  enterprise  was  bom.  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  Chu relies  who  pay  their  minister  next  to  nothing,  certain  cantankerous 
membei*s  made  him  much  trouljle.  The  records  of  the  Church  say  that  one  sister 
*  neglected  coming  to  hear/  and  was  excluded.  Old  Madame  Britain  was  charged 
with  *  excessive  passion,  tattling  and  tale-bearing,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Church 
was  much  broken/  They  *  suspended  and  admonished  her'  to  keep  the  unruly 
memlier  under  better  subjection,  and  seem  at  last  to  have  saved  her,  tongue  and  all 
Jolinand  Ann  Law  kept  the  *  Workhouse,"  and  were  charged  with  'cruelty  to  the 
jKtor/  a  charge  found  ^  too  true/  They  were  advised  to  i-esign  their  office,  and  were  ^ 
^suspended  till  they  do  bo/  ^| 

Carey  removed  to  Leicester,  where  he  served  as  pastor  and  predecessor  to 
llobcrt  Ilall  Tliere  he  determined  to  do  something  for  tlie  heathen  and  wrote  on 
the  subject.  His  '  Inquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen  '  was  published  in  1702,  but  found  few  readers  and  pro- 
duced little  effect.  To  most  of  the  Ba]>ti6ts  his  views  were  visionary  and  ei'en  wild* 
in  open  con tl let  with  God's  sovereignty.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers,  where  the 
senior  Kyland  presided,  Carey  proposed  that  at  the  next  meeting  they  diseuss  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  spread  the  Gospel  amongst  the  heathen.  Fuller  was  pre^icut. 
but  the  audacity  of  the  proposition  made  him  hoJd  his  breath,  while  Ryland,  shocked^ 
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gprang  to  liis  feet  and  ordered  Carey  to  sit  down^  saying:  '  When  God  pleases  to 
convert  the  heathen,  he  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine  1  ■  Nothing  daunted, 
Carey  eon  tinned  to  preach  in  llarvey  Lane,  Leicester,  to  teacli  sehool,  w^ork  on  the 
bench,  and  pursue  his  studies.  Ue  gave  Monday  to  languages,  Tuesday  to  science 
and  history,  Wedne^^day  to  lecturing,  Thursday  to  visiting,  Friday  and  Saturday  to 
preparation  for  tlie  pulpit,  and  on  Sunday  ho  preached  tliree  times.  At  this  period 
Dr.  Arnold  gave  him  the  use  of  his  superior  Ubrary.  What  Ryland  called  the  '  An- 
tinomian  Devil'  made  such  havoc  of  Itis  Church,  however,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to 
dissolve  it  and  form  a  new  one  of  better  materials.  Soon  he  was  clieercd  on  tinding 
that  Fuller,  Sutcliff,  Pearce  and  young  Kyland  held  his  views  on  foreign  missions, 
although  Stenuett  and  Booth  stood  idonf.  At  the  October  meeting  of  ministers, 
17*U,  Sotclitf  preached  on  being  '  Very  jealous  for  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts/ and  Fuller 
on  the  *  Pernicious  Influences  of  Delay,'  when  the  meeting  resoUx*d  tliat  'something 
should  Ik?  done,' 

The  Association  met  at  Kottingluun,  May  Slst,  171J2,  when  Carey  preached  Ins 
great  sermon  from  Isa.  liv.  2,  3  \  representing  the  Chm'ch  as  a  poor  widow  living  in 
a  cottage  by  herself.  The  voice,  'Thy  Maker  is  tliy  Huslmnd,'  told  her  to  look  for 
an  increase  of  family  ;  therefore,  she  must  enlarge  her  tent,  and*  expect  great  things 
frotn  Uod,  and  attempt  great  things  for  (toil/  This  appeal  settled  the  question. 
The  Churches  were  seized  with  a  sense  of  criminal  neglect;  but  even  then  tliey  wei*© 
about  to  adjourn  without  doing  any  thing  but  weep,  when  Carey  seizing  Fuller's  hand, 
demanded  that  the  first  step  be  taken  on  the  spot.  His  iieart  was  breaking,  and  his 
sobs  compelled  tlie  as^emljly  to  stop.  It  was  resolved,  'That  a  i>lan  l*e  prepared 
ngainst  tlie  next  ministers'  meeting  at  Kettering,  for  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  lieatlien.'  Such  a  meeting  was  held  October 
2d,  1702,  and  at  its  close  twelve  men  met  in  tlie  parlor  of  Mrs.  Wallis,  a  widow,  and 
formed  the  first  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Andrew  Fuller  was  made  Secretary, 
Reynold  Hogg,  Treasurer;  witli  Kyland,  Suteliil,  Carey  and  afterward  Pearce,  as 
the  Committee  of  management.  Tbey  then  made  a  subscription  out  of  their  jienury 
of  £13  2^.  tV^,     Pearce  preached  on  the  snl>ject  at  home,  and  soon  sent  *  the  surprising 

1 6uni  of  jE70  to  the  Society,* 

In  April,  1793,  Carey  and  Thomas  started  for  India,  despite  the  opix>sition  of 

Uhe  East  India  Company,  the  indifference  of  their  own  brethren,  and  the  disdain  of 
the  public ;  and  did  such  missionary  work  there  as  has  not  been  known  since  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

For  years,  however,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mission  would  not  result  in 
disati^trous  failure.  The  Anglo-Indian  govenmient  would  not  allow  it  to  be  estab- 
lished in  their  territory,  and  the  missionaries  found  shelter  in  SeraTupore*  under  the 
Danish  governor.  Here  Carey  printed  the  New  Testament  in  Bengali,  tlie  first 
translation  into  a  heathen  tongue  in  mudeni  times.  Dr.  Thomas,  Carey's  fellow- 
laborer,  had   given   surgical   attention    to    Krishna  Pal,  and  in  December,  ISOO, 
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Dr,  Carey  immersed  this  native,  together  with  his  own  son,  Felix,  in  the  Ganges^ 
the  pre&ence  of  a  great  mnltitude ;   soon  after  a  second  son  waa  baptized.    Thia 
faithfnl  Hindu  is  the  only  converted  heathen  who  has  added  an  inspiring  hymn  to 
the  songs  of  Christendom.     He  wrote  the  lines  beginning  with  ; 

O  thou,  my  soul,  forget  no  more,' 

In  his  conversion  we  have  the  fii'st-fruits  of  the  great  Indian  harvest  which  has 
lowed,     8ince  tlien,  Christianity  has  wrought  wonders  in  India,  in  the  abolition  oi 
auperstitious  rites,  tlie  decline  of  casto  and  the  elevation  of  morals. 

Carey  did  not  long  engage  in  the  active  work  of  an  evangelist.     His  suppor 
was  lightj  he  must  master  the  Eiistero  languages,  and  for  a  time  he  earned  his  daily' 
bread  in  an  indigo  factory.     But  when  the  Marquis  of  Welle&ley  founded  a  coUegfij 
at  Fort  Willian),  in  1801,  he  found  no  man  in  India  so  fitted  to  fill   the   chair  o| 
Oriental  languages  as  this  despised  missionary,  who  had  been  driven  for  refuge  unde 
an  alien  flag.     He  offered  the  post  to  Carey,  it  was  accepted,  and  he  became   thd 
leader  of  his  age  in  Oriental  literature  and  philosophy.     He  prepared  grammars  and 
lexicons  in  the  Mahratta,  Sanskrit,  Punjabi,  Telinga,  Bengali  and  Bhotanta  dialects*^ 
Wellesley  pronounced  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  'the  source  and  root  of  the  principal 
dialects  throughout  India/     He  translated  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  different  ver^H 
sions  of  the  Scriptures,  %vith  little  aid  from  others,  into  the  tongues  spoken  by  one^^ 
third  of  our  nice.     This  was  practically  new  work,  the  execution  of  which  has  en- 
abled the  Max  Miillers  of  our  day  to  add  completeness  to  first  attempts,  by  ripe 
echolai'ship.     A  child  learns  now  what  only  the  intellect  of  a  Kepler  and  a  Newtoi 
discovered.     Well  did  Wilberforce  say  of  Carey :  '  A  sublinier  thought   cannot 
conceived  than  when  a  poor  cobbler  formed  the  resolution  to  give  to  the  millions 
Hindus  the  Bible  in  their  own  langui^e.' 

While  Carey  was  quietly  doing  his  work  in  India,  Great  Britain  was  kept  in  & 
ferment  by  war  on  the  mission,  which  drew  many  of  its  ablest  pens  into  the  conflict, 
not  only  in  the  Reviews,  but  by  the  pamphlet  and  newspaper  press.  The  *  Edinburgh  J 
Review^  constantly  ridiculed  the  mission,  denouncing  the  missionaries  as*foo!^*^B 
*  madmen,'  '  tinkers '  and  '  cobblers ; '  and  many  public  men  sided  with  that  periodical 
But  tlie  *  Quarterly  ^  came  to  their  defense,  through  noble  men  not  Baptists,  not  the 
least  amongst  them  being  Dr.  Adam  Clark.  In  addition  to  much  that  the  'Quar- 
terly ■  said  was  this :  *Only  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Thomas  and  Carey  set 
foot  in  India,  and  in  that  time  have  these  miesionaries  acquired  this  gift  of  tongues. 
In  fourteen  years  tliese  ''low-born  and  low-bred  mechanics  *'  have  done  more  toward 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Scriptures  among  the  heathen  than  has  been  accoui- 
plifcshed,  or  even  attempted,  by  all  the  world  besides.'  Carey  had  constant  struggles 
to  maintain  his  healthj  but  he  had  great  consolation  in  his  family,  for  his  thi'ee  sons 
were  all  converted  and  consecrated  to  the  nn'ssionary  work  by  baptism  and  the 
'  laying  on  of  Ins  own  hands.'     But  he  was  oppressed  by  sad  trouble  in  £nglaad|  \si 
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^hzX  is  now  known  ae  the  'Serampore  Controv^ersy.'  While  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  government  he  had  received  about  £80,000,  all  of  which  he  had  devoted, 
beyond  a  bare  suhsic^tetice,  to  the  estahlisliment  of  cliurches,  sehuok  and  the  support 
of  his  fellow  missionaries.  This  was  no  sliield,  however,  against  the  most  fierv  and 
and  shameful  attacks  of  some  of  his  own  brethren  in  England  upon  him  and  his 
work.  In  1S25  they  rabidly  accused  the  '  Serampore  College'  of  possesying  im- 
aTieme  wealth,  of  extravagant  living  and  the  assumption  of  unwarranted  power. 
For  a  time,  excitement  and  abuse  i-an  wild,  and  men  in  high  position  condescended 
to  disgrace  themselves  in  these  unfounded  assaults.  The  result  was  that  the  College 
^lood  aloof  from  the  Society  from  1827  to  1837,  during  which  time  Carey  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  ;  for  he  died  June  9th,  1834,  the  greatest  missionary  since  the  Apostle  Paul. 
His  dust  reposes  in  the  mission  grounds  which  his  own  toil  had  secured  for  Christ, 
.4iiid  his  missionary  work  never  stood  more  iirmly  tlian  to-day. 

Carey^s  two  colleagues  were  to  him  what  Luke  and  Barnabas  were  to  Paul. 
Joshua  Mabshmajs  received  a  conmion  village  education  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  bred  a 
weaver.  By  devotion  to  hard  study  he  so  improved  his  education  that  in  1794  he 
took  charge  of  a  school  for  tlie  Broadmcad  Baptist  Church  at  Bristol.  Shortly 
-aftenvard  he  was  converted  and  baptized  into  that  Church,  and  determined  to 
^come  a  missionary.  He  sailed  for  India  in  1799,  where  lie  studied  the  Bengali 
4ind  Sanskrit  with  sucli  energy  that  his  Oriental  attaimnents  were  second  only  to 
those  of  Carey.  For  fifteen  years  he  toiled  over  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese,  and  published  it  at  the  Serampore  press.  He  also  published  a  Chinese 
grammar  and  a  translation  of  Confucius,  and  was  joint  editor  with  Carey  of  his  S*an- 
*krit  grammar  and  Bengali  dictionary.  He  was  a  lovely  epiritj  and  was  drawn  to 
that  other  Israelite  in  whom  wns  no  guile,  Henry  Martyn  ;  they  often  walked  arm 
and  arm  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Iloi^gbly,  like  brothers,  longing  to  bless  all 
about  them.  In  1811  Brown  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  in  1837  he  followed  Care3^  to  his  rest. 

William  Ward  was  Carey's  second  colleague.  He  was  born  at  Derby,  in  1769, 
and  became  a  printer.  While  still  a  youtig  man  he  rose  to  be  editor  of  tlie  'Dailj^ 
Mercury,'  and  subsequently  of  other  papers  in  Stafford  and  Hull.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  baptized,  and  soon  began  to  study  for  i\\^  ministJT ;  but  wlien  the 
Missionary  Society  needed  a  printer,  he  went  to  Serampore^  took  a  press  with  him, 
and  printed  Carey's  Bengali  New  Testament.  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments, and  his  book  on  the  life  of  the  Hindus,  published  in  1811,  was  long  the 
standard  work  on  that  subject.  In  1819  he  visited  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  returned  to  his  field  in  1821,  carrying  with  him  $10,000  which  he  had  collected 
for  the  education  of  the  native  ministry  in  the  Serampore  College.  Soon  his  health 
broke,  and  lie  died  in  1S23. 

Andrew  Fuller  was,  however,  the  most  importimt  coadjutor  of  Carey.  They 
liad  an  undei-standing  from  the  firstj  that  while  Carey  *  went  down  into  the  well, 
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Fuller  ehoiUd  hold  tlie  rope;'  and  he  lield  it  firmly  with  a  giant's  grip,  for  he 
remained  the  seeretary  of  the  Soeiety  to  the  day  of  his  death.     Fuller  was  bori 
iu  1754;    and   while   witnessing  a  baptism  in   1770,   was  so  deeply   moved  thj] 

he    became    a    Cbristian, 
iiig  baptized  at  Soliaiu  into  tb 
Church    of  wliieli    he    beeatni 
pastor  in  1775,      He  remov 
to  Kettering  in   17S2,  and 
caine  an  elo<|nent,  original  and] 
eueeessful    preacberj  while   i] 
theology  he  waB   one   of   th( 
lights  and  leaders  of  the  world 
He  loved  to  see  the  Chnrche 
^hake  off  the  shackles  of  hyper 
Calvinism,  for  he  said,  in  hi* 
strong  hmguage,  that  *  had  mat- 
ters gone  ou  but  a  few  yeai-s  th 
Baptists  would  have  become 
perfe<'t    dunghill    in    giocietyj 
In  1785  he  pnbliiihed  his  great 
es^ay  on  the  '  Gospel  Worthy 
ANDREW  FL^LLRit  ^11  AcceptatioD,'  which  divided 

the  stagnant  waters^  as  would  a 
blow  from  t!ie  rod  of  Hoses,  Immediately  he  was  attacked  on  every  side,  and  he 
followed  in  vigorous  defense,  as  a  profound  thinker  and  a  ready  debater.  His  'CaU 
viuistie  and  Soeinian  Systems  Examineil  and  Compared,-  and  the  '  Gospel  its  own 
Witness,'  did  much  to  bring  about  a  reform,  although  the  contest  was  severe  indeed. 
His  extraordinary  power  in  controversy  and  exposition  presented  the  truth  in  a  new 
light.  Tlio  niost  eomplieated  questions  opened  themselves  to  his  massive  under- 
standing, and  not  only  seeing  them  clearly  himself,  he  possessed  the  power  to  make 
others  see  them.  He  had  an  unbiased  judgment,  an  unconquerable  resolution,  a 
regal  conscience,  and  a  heart  as  tender  as  love  could  make  any  heart.  Withal,  he 
had  a  powerful  body,  great  courage  and  rare  sagacity.  He  put  a  new  pha^e  upon 
Calvinism,  wliieh  has  not  only  molded  his  own  denomination,  but  has  spread  its 
leaven  throogli  all  other  Calvinistic  bodies.  Princeton  and  Yale  both  honored  him 
with  the  doctorate,  which,  however  he,  declined, 

Carey  appears  to  Iiave  first  seen  Fuller  at  an  aasoeiational  meeting  at  01ney» 
June,  17S2,  where  he  heard  "^a  round-headed,  rnsti cdooki ug '  young  minister  preach 
•"On  being  men  in  Understanding,' and  heard  him  read  a  circular  letter  on  *  The 
grace  of  Hope.'  Carey  had  fasted  all  that  day,  '  because  he  had  not  a  permy  ta  bay 
his  dinner,'  but,  though  hungry,  he  seems  to  have  relished  Fuller's  words  inigfitily  ^^ 
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grant  of  iJ  1,000  was  made  for  the  printing  of  Carey's  Bengali  New  Testamei 
From  tlie  beginning  Baptist  missionaries  were  faithful  to  the  principle  of  trandat- 
ing  into  the  heatlicn  langiiagi's,  Q\vTy  word  of  the  Xl*w  Testament  Greek,  for 
wliieli  they  conki  find  equivalents.     Common  honesty  required  this,  to  say  noth 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  tliey  made  no  conceahnent  of  their  action,  but  wid 
avowed  it  in  their  official  and  printed  letters.     For  many  years  the  Bible  Soci 
found  no  fault  with  this  rule  of   translation,  Init  made   numerous  grants  for 
printing  of  these  versions.     In  them,  the  Greek  woi-d  hiptizo  was  rendered  by 
native  word  which  signified  to  immerse,  beeanse  it  could  not  in  lidelity  be  translated 
-otherwise.     But  in  1835  the  Pedobaptists  in  the  Society  affected  a  sudden  discovi 
that  the  word  haptUo  was  translated  by  a  word  signifying  to  immerse,  and  began 
hot  controversy  at  once  on  the  subject.      They  accused  tlie  Baptists  of  obtainii 
money  under  false  pretenses,  and  of  concealing  the  true  cliaracter  of  the  versioi 
which  the  Society  had  been  openly  circulating  through  India  for  twenty-six 
By  this  time  the  final  revision  of  the  Bengali  Bible,  by  Drs.  Yates  and  Pearoe, 
reaciy  for  the  press,  but  the  Society  refused  to  make  any  grant  for  its  circulation? 
unless  the  missionaries  would  either  transfer  the  Greek  word,   huptho^   as  it  is 
transferred  in  the  common  English  version,  or  render  it  by  some  word  that  did  not 
mean  to  immei'se.     That  is  to  say,  they  demanded  that  it  should  be  rendered  * 
such  terms  ^  may  be  considered  unobjectionable  by  other  denominations  eoniposi 
the  Bible  Society.'     These  requirements  made  the  English  version  the  standard 
which  translations  should  be  made  from  the  Greek,  instead  of  faithfulness  to  the 
Greek  sense;  and  it  made  the  wishes  of  *  denominations'  the  test  of  translation|^| 
instead  of  fidelity  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  Bible.  " 

Of  course,  this  left  the  missionaries  no  clioice  of  duty  to  God  in  the  matter^ 
as  translators.     They  must  either  leave  the  word  untranslated,  or  mistranslate  li 
against  their  scholarship  and  conscience*     The  latter  could  not  be  thought  of  in  an; 
^ase,  and  the  former  would  have  been  cowardly  and  traitorous  to  the  inFtpiririj 
Spirit.     The   translation   which  they  did  make  was  the  only  one  that  they  coul4j 
make  in  the  Bengali   dialect.      It   had   already  been   commended    by  the  Ilomi 
Society,  its  scholarly  accuracy  had  been  approved  by  the  Caleufta  Auxiliary  Society; 
aTid  up  to  this  time  the  Pedobaptist  missionaries  had  fallowed  the  same  rule  of 
fidelity   and    used    similar  words   in   the   Persian   and   Hindustani  versions,    TIx? 
Bii]>tists  said,  therefore :  *  If  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  aside  the  original  principles  of 
the  Society,  and  all  its  former  work  on  the  mission  field,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
<lenominationaI  feelings  of  some  in  the  Society,  we  will  not  listen  to  the  proposition 
to  sanction  sectarian  versions.     The  Greek  original  is  not  sectarian,  and  to  giveaiij 
version  a  different  sense  from  that  original,  for  the  gratification  of ''  denominations>' 
iBy  to  make  a  translation  for  sectarian  ends,  a  thing  that  we  cannot  consent  to  do/ 
Beasonings,  memorials  and  protests  were  made  to  the  Society,  but  all  io  no  eflW. 
Accordingly,   in  order  that  the  tmnslators  might   do   their  work  faithftillr  Ji^'' 
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preserve  tlieir  lionor  and  self-respect^  the  Bible  Trans^lation  Society  was  formed, 
March  24th,  1840.  It  has  been  io  vigorous  operation  ever  since,  having  printed  and 
distributed  4,0l>5,O(R)  eopies  of  the  Scriptures,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000»  It  is  p^ratify- 
ing  tliat  the  best  scholarship  has  over  justified  these  translations,  and  at  the  79th 
Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Archbislioi)  lienson  took 
occasion  'to  thank  the  committee  very  much  for  having  put  the  word  immerse  in 
the  margin  of  the  translations.  I  must  say  that  I  think  they  were  justified  in  this 
step ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  conciliation,  based  upon  the  real  root-meaning 
of  the  word^  will  have  its  effect.^  The  '  traTislations '  to  which  tlic  archbishop  refers 
are  tlie  Indian  vcrsiong  under  the  patronage  of  the  above  Society, 

The  General  Baptists,  who  had  not  co-operated  as  a  body  with  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  formed  in  171^2,  formed  one  of  their  own  in  181  *>,  its  el lief  field  being 
Orissa,  India,  amongst  a  population  of  0,000,000,  principally  worshipei's  of  Jugger- 
naut. This  Society  lias  done  a  blessed  work.  It  maintains  sixteen  missionaries,  twenty- 
two  native  preachers,  and  has  nearly  two  tlionsand  native  converts  in  its  churclies. 

Activity  in  foreign  missions  naturally  stimulated  the  Baptists  to  home  mission 
work,  and  an  Irish  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  formed  in  1814,  and  in 
1816  another  for  Scotland.  Con- 
siderable Iiome  work  has  been 
done  through  these  Societies,  but 
a  much  larger  amount  througli 
the  Associations.  Our  English 
brethren  have  produced  sev- 
eral id>le  historian B ;  as  Cros- 
by, Orchard,  Mann,  Robin- 
son, Evans,  Stokes,  Jones  and 
Ivimey,  Not  having  room  to 
speak  of  them  all,  a  word  may 
be  said  of  Jobkph  Ivoiet,  by  no 
means  the  least  in  the  list.  He 
was  born  in  Hampshire  in  1773, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Eagle 
Street  Church,  London,  in  1805. 
As  a  defender  of  the  truth  he 
was  fearless,  and  won  many  souls 
to   Christ,  amongst  whom    was 

the  late  Dr.  John  Dowling,  of  New  York,  He  baptized  both  his  mother  and  father, 
the  last  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  *  Life  of  Milton;  and  'History  of  the  English 
Baptists'  (four  volumes),  are  very  valuable  works.  His  name  is  fragrant  in  all  the 
English  Churches.     He  died  in  1830. 
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The  strongest  bond  of  oneness  amongst  the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land has  been  tlie  Duptist  Fniun.  This  body  WiiA  ongiually  formed  in  1813,  but  its 
present  Cons  tit  at  ion  was  adopted  in  1882.  The  following  is  its  declai-ation  of 
prinoiple^ : 

*In  diU  Union  It  is  fnlly  recognized  that  every  separate  Church  h^  lil^erty 
interpret  and  administer  the  law«  of  Christ,  and  that  the  immemon  of  believers 
the  only  Christian  baptism/  It  is  praetieally  a  lionie  rm'ssionary  society,  ami  m 
of  the  Chnrehes  and  Associations  are  niti Hated  with  it;  but  its  scope  of  openitions 
inchules  also  an  Annuity  Fund  fm^  ministers,  an  Augmentation  Fund  (to  increase 
the  income  of  ilhpai<l  pastors),  mid  an  Education  8oeiety,  The  last  Report  of  the 
Fuion  sliows  that  there  are  in  England,  1,1*98  churches,  2,817  chapels,  22^,311 
communicants,     Suuday-seliool  scholars,  380,726,  and  pastoi*s,  1,41(5. 

Ministerial   education    luui   been   earnestly  fostered    by  our    British  brethren 
During  tlie  tirst  century  of  their  history,  the  greater  part  of  their  leading  minister 
had  l>cen  educated  for  the  pulpits  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  graduates  of 
Universities.     Others,  like  Gill  and  Carey,  self-taught,  were  the  peere  of  the 
scholars  of  tlieir  times.     The  necessity  for  some  plan  of  systematic  training 
ministers  was  early  felt,  and  nearly  two  hundiTil  yeai*s  ago  the  academy  at  Bristij 
was  founded,  but  in  1770  the  Education  Society  was  formed  in  aid  of  that  acadeni) 
Nnmerous  ministers  had  been  trained  liere  before,  but  then  the  work  took  on 
chanicter  of  permanence  and  a  wider  scope  of  study.     The  institution  still  exists" 
under  tite  name  of  Bristol  College.     Besides  this,  Rawdon  College  was  e-stablished 
in    Yorkshire   in    18(4,   which   still    tionrislies.     In    1810   the    famond   school   at 
Stepney  was  established,  but  in  185*1  it  was  removed,  and  is  now  known  as  th^ 
Regent's  Park  College,  London.     The  Strict  Baptists  have  a  promising  c-oUege 
ilaneliester,  whieli  was  founded  in  1806,  and  is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Edward  Parker,     Besides  tliese,  there  are  the  institutions  of  Uaverfoniwest^  Llan- 
gollen and  Pontypoul,  the  College  in  Scotland  and  that  founded  by  Mr.  Spni^oii. 
Without  the  last  named,  there  are  aljont  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  for  the 
ministry  in  these  various  sehnols.     In   view  of  tliese  and  many  similar   facts,  Dr.j 
Chalmers  felt  called  upon  to  say  of  tlie  English  Baptists :  *  That  they  have  enriehe 
the  Cliristian  litemture  of  our  country  with  authorship  of  the  most  exalted  piety, 
well  as  the  tirst  talent  and   the  first  elo<pience.  .  .  .  That,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a 
more  intellectual  connnunity  of  ministers  in  our  island,  or  who  have  put  forth  to 
tlieir  miinber  a  greater  amount  of  mental  power  and  mental  activity  iu  the  defense 
and  illustration  of  our  common  faith/ 

Our  English  bretliren  have  produced  many  notable  educators,  but  none  more 
eminent  than  Dk.  Angus,  the  principal  of  Regent's  Park  College,  Loudon.    He 
was  born  at  Bolam  in  18l(j ;  entered   Kings  College,  Loudon ;  but  went  to  EJin- 
biirgh,  and  in  1837  took  his  Masters  Degree  there,  after  competing  succes^^fuUyi 
tor  the  first   prize  in    mathematics,  logic  and   bellesdettres ;    liesides  taking  tkt 
gold  medal    in    moral   and   political    philosophy.     At  the  close  of  his  course  \i^ 
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surly  tone,  and  a  frequent  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 
had  a  little  iiercenesa  occaeionallj  in  his  eye  ;  otherwise  hie  face  was  set,  and  his  arms 
perfectly  motionless.  He  despised  all  gesticulation,  and  also  all  attempts  to  render 
any  thing  emphatical  in  announcement;  looking  for  the  effect  in  the  bare  sentiment 
itself,  unhelfwd  by  any  thing  in  the  delivery,  which  he  professed  to  despise.'**  He 
writes  thus  of  Liinself  to  Mr,  Horsfall :  '  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit  of  looking 
to<j  much  on  the  right  side  of  the  meeting.  'Tis  on  account  of  about  half  a  dozei^H 
sensible  fellows  who  %\i  together  there.     I  cannot  keep  myself  from  looking  at  thenu^^ 

I  sometimes  almost  forget  that  I 
have   any   other   auditors.      They 
have  so  many  significant  looks,  pa^ 
such  particular  and  minute  atten 
tion,  and  so  instantaneously  catch 
any  thing  curious,  tlmt  they  become 
a  kind   of  mirror   in   which  the 
pmacher  may  see  himself,     Som 
times,  wliether  you  will  believe 
or    not,   I   say  humorous    thin, 
Some  of  these  men  perceive  it  and 
smile.     I,  observing,  am  almost 
t rayed  into   a  smile   myself.' 
was  pastor  also  in  Dublin,  Cliiches- 
ter,  Dowend  and  Frome,    His  won- 
derful essays  on  chamcter,  romanci 
ta&te  and  popular  ignorance,  ran 
Iiim  amongst  the  first  literary  men, 
of  England.     His  tliought  is  pro, 
found,  his  eloquence  massive  an* 
his   style    very  hicid.      He  died 
October  15th,  1843. 
A  race  of  singularly  influential  laymen  liave  been  raised  in  the  British  Baptist 
Churches,  amongst  whom  may  he  mentioned  Wm.  B.  Gumey,  for  his  great  mis- 
sionary enterprise;  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  for  his  rare  piety  and  l^enevolence ; 
Sir  Robert  Lush,  late  Lord-Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeals,  for  his  simplicity 
of  heart  and  his  professional  eminence ;  and  Major-Gekkr.il  Havelock,  for  hi^ 
skillful  patriotism  and  consecration  to  Christ,     His  name  has  become  so  historic 
in  connection  with  the  late   Sepoy  Rebellion,  that  a  fuller  notice  of  him  is  de- 
sirable. 

This  Christian  hero  was  bom  April  5th,  1795,  at  Bishop- Wearmouth.  His. 
father  was  wealthy,  and  his  mother  Tvas  a  very  devout  Christian,  who  daily  ptK- 
ered  her  seven  chihJren  about  her  for  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.    He 
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nient  is  taken  from  'Men  of  the  Time;'  he  was  -nephew  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
8towell,  of  Manchester.  He  was  educated  partly  at  lionie  and  partly  at  the  Douglas 
iiramniar  School,  iiHtil  he  readied  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  came  to  England  to 
learn  land-snrveying.     After  spending  about  two  years  in  iniistering  the  drudgery  and 

details  of  that   businesa,  hU 
views    underwent   a   change, 
and  he  repaired  to  Wolverton 
for  tlie   purpose   of   learning 
the  profession  of  an  engineer. 
This  occupation  he  followed 
until  he  became  of  age,  and 
he  drove  a  locomotive  engine 
on    the   London   and    North- 
western      Railway     for     ^ix 
months.     It  was  his  CQj9totii| 
after  his  day^s  work  at  Wol- 
verton   wtis    done,    to  spend 
four  or  live  hours  in  reading 
and    in   meditating    on   wliai 
he    had    read ;    and    his    first 
ctai^ical  exercises  were  writ- 
ten with   a   piece    of    chalk 
inside  the  fire-box  of  a  loco- 
motive engine.     Kefiolving  to 
become  a   elergj-man   of  the 
Church    of   England,   lie  ci\- 
tercd  as  a  student  at  King's 
College,  in  his  native  town  of  Douglas,  and  studied  there  for  three  years.    Doubts, 
however,  came  over  his  mind  respecting  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  in  the  Liturgy 
and  Occasional  Services  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.     These  doiibtf 
ultimately  produced  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that  the  baptismal  doctrines  of  the 
Establishment  were  at  variance  witli  Holy  Scripture,  and  he  accordingly  becHnie  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  denomination.     Having  acted  for  a  ehoil  time  as  a  city 
missionary  in  Liverpool,  he  was  ap]>ointed  minister  of  Myrtle  Street  ChapV  a& 
assistant  to  Rev.  James  Lister.     In   1848  he  became  sole  pastor,  following  tide 
venerable  man,  who  had  served  the  Church  above  forty  years.     Mr.  Brown's  mia- 
istry  in  the  same  congregation  lasted  for  nearly  tlie  same  period,  and  was  woader- 
fully  successful.     No  man  in  Liverpool  possessed  the  confidence  and  affection  ^ 
that  great  city  more  fully  than  he,  and  no  man  has  done  more  to  honor  and  bless  it  i-^ 
all  its  forms  of  ixdigious  and  benevolent  life.     His  Church  wielded  a  wide  influences' 
and  had  grown  under  his  pastoral  laboi's  from  about  three  hundred  communii 
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his  Mastei-'fi  Degree  in  1785,  and  spent  three  years  as  claasical  tujtor  at  Bristol,  aft 
well  06  assistant  to  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  pastor  of  Broad  mead  Chapel. 

Ills  eloquence  won  him  fame,  and  the  leading  minds  in  that  city  were  dra 
around  him  in  crowds,  Init  his  urtbodoxy  soon  fell  into  question  and  not  witho 
reasota.     Consciously  or  unconBeioiisly  he  was  affected  all  hie  life  by  Socinian  prin- 
ciples, not  only  on  the  Trinity  and  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but  on  correlated 
doctrines.     His  admiration  of  Socinus  was  enthusiastic,  as  is  seen  on  various  ix)in 
and  on  none  more  clearly  than  in  his  novel  views  on  baptism  and  comraonion,  ih 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  Apostolic  Christianity.     He  not  only  rejected  tW 
federal  headship  of  Adam,  but  he  held  the  semi'materialistic  view  that  *  Man^s  think- 
ing powers  and  faculties  are  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  matter,  and  that 
after  death  he  ceases  to  be  conscious  till  the  resurrection."     In    1790  he  became 
pastor  at  Cambridge,  successor  to  the  distiTiguished   Robert  Robinson,  where  be 
remained  Mfteen  years.     There  he  stirred  men  of  the  highest  mental  powers  an«i 
culture,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  University,  with  the  reputation  of  *^  Prince  of 
the  Pulpit/  he  was  stimulated  to  his  highest  efforts.     In  1793  he  published  his  great 
*  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,-  which  moved  the  whole  country.     Partial 
insanity  overtook  him,  with  entire  Inxlily  prostration,  and  he  was  corajielled  to  resign      i 
his  charge  in  1806,  not,  however,  before  he  had  published  his  'Modern  Infidelity^  ^H 
(ISOl)  and  his  'Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis  (1S03),  productions  which, 
for  their  eloquence,  carried  his  fame  through  the  realm. 

Recovering,  from  1806  to  1S19  lie  wa.s  pastor  at  Lcacester.  Here  he  published 
his  *  Terms  of  Communion'  in  1815,  but  in  1819  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Broad- 
mead  at  Bristol,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1831 ;  when  a  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  his  liggravated  disease  had  made  the  last  twenty  yeaiisone 
slow  martyrdom.  His  moral  character  and  private  life  were  delightfully  attractiv(5, 
but  he  was  fond  of  controversy,  in  which  he  was  extremely  pertinacious  and  much 
given  to  the  use  of  polished  but  keen  satire.  God  had  endowed  him  with  all  the 
native  qualities  of  a  great  pulpit  omtor,  and  he  had  faithfully  cultivated  these  is 
gifts  from  God.  Though  his  liealth  was  so  uncertain  he  bad  a  powerful  frame, 
which  gave  liim  that  imposing  presence  wliich  prepares  the  auditor  to  attach 
meaning  to  every  word  and  action  of  a  true  orator.  His  voice  was  not  remarkable 
for  volume,  but  it  was  fitted  by  sweetness  and  flexibility  to  express  every  emotiou. 
His  style  in  spoken  discourse  was  ea^y  and  graceful,  every  thought  r>eing  clothed  i^i 
its  appropriate  verbiage,  and,  iiti  is  natural,  was  M'ithout  that  smell  of  the  lamp  wliitih 
marks  his  published  works.  His  attempt  there  to  be  always  labored  and  dignified 
often  falls  into  the  pompous,  stilted  and  artificial.  His  private  conversation  is  said 
to  have  been  adorned  by  brilliant  wit  and  other  forms  of  relief,  but  he  never  allo^ 
one  stroke  of  this  to  appear  in  his  writings ;  yet,  inadequately  as  they  repi'cfcient  bi^ 
genius,  they  are  full  of  splendid  rhetoric  and  thrilling  eloquence. 

His  bias  toward  what  is  known  as  philosophical  Socinianism  was  less  appiw^^^ 
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thifi  which  makes  his  novel  position  so  untraceable  and  yet  beguiling*  He  telb  m 
tliat  *  the  tetter  '  of  Scripture  requires  men  to  be  baptized,  and  he  holds  that  all  who 
ai-e  not  tinincrsed  are  not  baptized,  and  yet,  that  it  is  displeasing  to  God  and  unchari* 
table  to  require  tlieni  to  obey  Christ  to  *  the  letter."  He  denies  tliat  l)aptisra  ig 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  iniplies  that  the  Supper  is;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  grati- 
tude that  no  body  of  Clirie^tians  has  yet  adopted  his  ground,  either  in  theory  or 
practice^  excepting  those  who  follow  him  in  tbe  English  Baptist  Churches. 

Charles  IIaddon  Sfurgeon,  whose  name  is  a  liouseliold  word  tbe  world  over, 
is  the  most  remarkable  minister  of  Christ  now  living,  taking  all  things  into  the 
account.     He  was  horn  at  Kelvedun,  E^ex,  June  lllth,  1834*     Ilis  father  and  grand- 
father were  Congi'egational  pas- 
toi*s,  and  his  mother  was  an  un- 
conunotily     earnest     CbristiaTi^ 
who  took  great   pains   to  form 
the  ebaracter  and  seek  the  sah 
vation  of  her  children.  Charles's 
aunt,  whom  he  named  'Mother 
Ann,'   loved  biui  tenderly  and 
fostered  bini  as  her  own  child. 
Early  he  liad  a  passion  for  books 
and  pictures,  and  at  the  age  of 
six  delighted  in  Dunyan.     The 
likeness  of  Bishop  Bonner,  whom 
he  called  ^  Old  Bonner,'  stirred 
bis  dislike  because  of  bis  cruel- 
ty ;  and  as  a  child  lie  manife^teA 
great    self-possession,    decision.;^ 
strong  passions  and  will.      Ili^^ 
education    was    limited,    bein^^ 
confined    chiefly    to    a    privat^^ 
academy  at  Cok-be&ter,  kept  b^  ^7 
Mr.  Leeding,  a  Baptist,  and  to  a  year  in  an  agricultural  school  at  Maidstone.     11*^^ 
parents  pressed  him  to  enter  Cambridge,  but  be  refused,  on  the  conviction  tlrat  dut-      1 
Ciilled  him  to  active  life.     At  fifteen  he  became  deeply  interested  in  his  salvatio^r^i 
and  was  converted  on  bearing  a  sermon  preiicbed  from  Isa.  xlv:  22,  by  an  unlettert^ — *" 
PrimitivG  Methodist  local  preacher,  in  a  little  country  cbapeL     He  then  becair"^^® 
deeply  interested  in  Bible  baptism,  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  fiither.     Becor     »• 
iiig  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  immersed  on  a  confession  of  Christ,  ^k^it? 
walked  from  New  Market  to  Isleham,  seven  miles,  on  May  3th,  1S50,  whore  Rev.  V^f* 
Cantlow  buried  him  with  Christ  in  baptism.     His  mother  mourned  his  loss  Xom^lo 
Independents,  and  told  him  that  she  bad  prayed  earnestly  for  his  conversion,   %>fl^ 
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BRITISH    BAPTISTS.--THE    WELSH    BAPTISTS. 


THE  works  of  "Welsh  baitls  form  the  best  annak  of  Wales  down  to  the  four- 
teeoth  centufv,  Imt  m  they  trace  no  line  of  *  heretics/  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
wJjat  isolateJ  li*^^hts  slioiie  there  through  the  Dark  Ages.  Nowhere  in  Europe  waj 
tlie  moral  niglit  darker  than  in  Walcta  in  those  ages.  The  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  the  Welsh  clergy  were  shocking.  Even  as  late  as  15G0  ileyrick.  Bishop  of 
Bangor^  said  that  in  all  his  diocese  there  were  but  two  clergymen  who  preached. 
At  that  time  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry,  but  by  paying  a  pension  they  could 
keep  concubines,  and  a  large  nnniber  of  his  clergy  kept  them.  Strype^  in  his  '  Life 
of  Archbishop  Parker,*  says  that  in  1565  two  Welsh  Bishopa  were  to  be  appointed 
for  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  Llandaff.  The  qneen  left  the  archbishop  to  name  the 
men  for  these  vacancies,  but  he  found  it  ditticnlt  to  secure  honest  clergymen  to  fill 
them,  and  he  was  earnestly  ]>rcssed  to  appoint  a  man  to  Bangor  wJio  openly  kept 
three  concubines.  The  primate  found  it  necessary  to  commission  Dr.  Yale  to  visit 
that  bishopric  before  he  ventured  to  appoint  any  one.  Besides,  there  was  no  Bible 
there  and  the  Reformation  itself  scarcely  aflFeeted  Wales  for  nearly  a  century.  For 
tliirty  years  after  Elizal>eth  Iiad  establislied  Protestantism  by  law  there  was  no  Bible 
in  the  Welsli  tongue.  Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  manuscript 
before  the  Reformation,  but  some  of  them  were  lost.  Taliesinj  a  bard  of  note  in 
the  sixth  centurj^,  gave  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  few  pstssages,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  was  a  mannseript  translation  of  the  Gospels  in  the  library  of  8t*  Asaph's 
Cathedral.  In  the  hitter  part  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  it  was  already  looked  upon 
as  old,  and  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  alhjwed  the  priests  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
sacred  thing.  Bishop  Gohlwell,  of  St  Asaph,  was  deprived  of  his  see  on  tJie 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  because  he  iv fused  to  become  a  Protestant  and  went  to 
Rome,  taking  the  manuscript  with  him.  lie  dieiJ  there,  and  possibly  it  is  in  the 
Vatican  to-day.  Dafydd  Ddn,  another  bard,  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  in  the 
fourteenth  century  on  a  pai't  of  the  Psalms,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the  angeFs 
greeting  to  Mary  and  the  song  of  Simeon,  found  in  Luke's  Gospel.  Some  other 
fragments  of   Scripture  were  given   by  others.      But  Dr.  Llewelyn  says,  in  his 

*  History  of  Welsh  Versions,'  that  *for  upward  of  seventy  years  from    the  set 

tiement  of  the   Reformation    by  Queen   Elizabeth,  for  near  one   hundred  yeai^=-    -^ 
from   Britain's  separation    from  the  Church  of    Ronie,  there  w*ere  na  Blbl^^  iiM^i.; 
Wales,  but  only  in  the  catliedrals  or  in  the  parish  churches  and  chapels,'     Ti* 
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sea,  iQ  Glamorganshire,  in  1649/  Howell  Vanglian  preaclied  at  Olchon,  1633,  and 
it  18  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  Nan-coiiforiHists  of  Wales  sprang  up  in  the  little 
valley,  near  Old  Castle,  embosomed  in  these  Black  llountainSj  where  this  noble  old 
'  heretic'  lived. 

The  Vide  of  Olchon  is  difficult  of  access,  aTid  thei-e  the  first  Welsh  dissidents 
ftmnrl  tlie  mot^t  ready  converts,  who  feliehered  themselves  in  its  rocks  and  dens* 
Tlie  Dan*en  Ddu,  or  Black  Rock,  is  a  terribly  steep  and  rough  place,  in  which  tlie 
Biiptists  took  refuge,  rich  and  p<M>r,  youn|j;  and  old,  liuddled  tugetlier.  It  was 
under  the  Coniuionweaith  that  Vavasor  Powell,  Jenkin  Jones  and  Ilu^^^h  Evans 
formed  the  fli'st  Open  Commuuiou  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales,  and  that  John  Mites 
formed  the  first  Strict  Commuuiou  Baptist  Churches  there.  The  tiri^t  Welsh  Bup- 
tibt  Association  was  organized  in  ltj5L  Julin  Miles  is  tirat  mentioned  February 
22d,  lG4fi,  in  an  *  Act  of  Piirliameiit  for  the  better  propagation  of  tlie  Gospel  iu 
Wnles/  He  is  named  with  Powell,  Jones  and  tweuty*tao  othei's,  as  ^approvers;  ta 
superintend  preaching  in  the  principality.  He  hft  tlie  clergy  of  the  State  Churcli 
and  became  a  Baptist  leader,  mirrked  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  went  to 
America  and  we  shall  meet  him  there. 

Vavasor  Powkll  was  one  of  the  strongest  characters  of  his  age.     He  was  bom 
of  one  of  the  best  families  iu  Wales,  1017  ;  was  gradnated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
and  entered  tlie  Established  Churclj,  as  cnmte  to  his  uncle,  in  Shropsliire.     One  day 
a  Pnritan  reproved  him  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  l>y  taking  part  in  the  *  Sports,^ 
and  this  led  to  his  eonversion  after  two  yeai's  of  mental  ngouy  for  his  sins.     In  1641 
lie  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  earnest,  but,  his  life  Ijeing  threatened,  he  fled  to 
I^ondon  in  1642,  imd  joined  the  Parliamentary  army  as  chaplain.     After  preaching 
two  years  iu  Kent  he  returned  to  Wj^les.  bearing  a  cerliticate  from  the  Assemlily 
of  Divines   as  an  accredited   preacher.      It  bore  date  September  11th,  1646,  and 
was  signed  by  the  procnlator,  tlie  marshal  and  fifteen  others,  amongst  whom  were 
Christopher  Love  and  Joseph  Caryl.     In  AVides  he  preached  as  an  itinerant,  a  pre- 
vailing system  tlierc,  for  the  Chnrches  were  made  up  of  many  branches,  far  apart. 
Tlie  ^  Ctnnviitt^^e  for  Plundered  Minhters^   paid   him  a  salary  of  £66  10*.  per 
annum,      Tiiey  supported   many   snch    itineniuts,  l)nt   for  learning,   energy  and       j 
success  he  excelled  them  all      He  was  constantly  in  the  pnlpit  and  the  saddle,  ^f 
preacliing  two  or  three  times  a  daj%  in  two  or  three  places,  riding  more  than  s 
hundred  miles  a  week.     Tliere  was  scarcely  a  place  in  Wales  where  he  did  not 
preach,  in   chnrch,  chapel,   market']ilace  or  field,   during   the   fourteen   years  of 
liberty,  1646  to  1660  ;  yet  at  th;jt  time  tltcre  was  not  a* Dissenting  place  of  worshij^ 
iu  Wales.     Some  say  that  tlie  first  built  by  the  Baptists  was  at  H,ay,  near  Olclmn,  ^H 
164J> ;  hut,  according  to  Thomas,  t!ie  first  was  at  Llauwenarth,  in  1695.*    Powell 
was  immersed  and   became  a  Baptist  in   1656.     In  his  'Cimfession  of  Faitlr  be 
teaches  that  baptism  is  immersion,  and  believers  its  only  subjects;  buthedidTiot 
hold  it  as  the  boundary  of  Church  communion,  nor  were  his  Clinrches  in  tlie  Jfapii^ 
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verta  baptized  here,  but  in  eleven  years  the  Church  grew  to  two  hundred  and  sixty 
members  under  the  ministry  of  Miles,     He  also  preaclied  with  great  success  in  all 

tlie  region  round  about,  and  various  Clmrches  wei*e  formed  in  that  part  of  Waleik 
A  very  bitter  controversy  sprang  up  between  the  fc^trict  Communion  and  Opeiij 
CMnirehe^,  and  Thotuii^  Proud  was  expelled  for  laxity  on  tliat  subject  by  the  stric 
brethren.  After  a  time  the  Open  Ohnrclies  dwindled  away,  or  fell  into  Pedobaptist 
bfidieg,  a  natural  tendency.  Some  Buptist  ministers  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept 
State  payment  by  cliurcli  tithes,  under  the  act  of  16W,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Wales.  Tliese  were  itinerants  who  traveled  at  large,  and  were  paid 
by  the  *  Committee  of  the  Sequestered  Liviu^.'  It  may  Iks  interesting  to  give  W^^ 
copy  of  the  ceilitieate  issued  to  Thomas  Evans,  great-grandfather  of  Dn  Caleb 
Evans :  , 

*  By  ik^  Commhsionfor  th'  Propagation  of  t/ie  Oospd  in  Wal^,  Wliereas, 
five  of  the  ministers,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  named,  heariiiir  date  tlie  25th  of 
Febniary,  ir>49,  and  entitled  ^'An  Act  for  ths  better  Propaijation  qf't/i€  (ro^tti  in 
Wale^\''  Iirivo,  acfurding  to  tlie  tenters  of  the  said  act,  approved  of  Mr,  T/to/ruiM 
IvvauH  the  yomiger,  to  be  a  pci'son  qnalitiod  for  tlie  work  of  the  niim'stry,  and 
recommended  him  with  their  advice  to  ns,  that  he  be  encouniged  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  ;  we  do,  according  to  an  order  to  us  directed  by  the  committee  of  five  at 
Neath,  therefore  order  that  J/r.  Jo/tn  Pnjee^  Treasurer,  sliall  forthwith  pay  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Kmns  the  sum  of  £30,  which  we  have  tJiought  lit  to  allow  hiin 
towards  his  salury  and  encouragemetit  in  the  work  of  tlie  ministry.  And  this 
unr  order,  toirether  with  his  acqultranee,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  for  tlie  said 
Treasurer,  Dated  nrnler  our  fiands,  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1653. 
John  \  \  Mia  m  ^,  Sec  re  t  a  ry .  " 

As  soon  as  the  Baptists  saw  that  they  had  compromised  tlieir  principles  by  tliie 
blunder,  they  retreated  from  their  false  position,  and  Powell  eays  that  he  and  man? 
of  his  brethren  Mid  not  take  any  salary  at  all,  nor  any  other  nniintenance  whatever 
Bince  the  year  1653*'  *  Powell  published  a  severe  attack  upon  Cromweirs  policy  in 
1655,  under  the  title  '  Woixl  for  God,'  signed  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Welshmen,  most  of  whom  were  Baptists.  This  was  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
'new  modeling  of  ministej-s  *  as  ^  antiehristian,'  and  against  tlie  ^keeping  up  of 
parishes  and  tithes,  m  a  popish  invention/  Tlie  IJanwenarth  Church  felt  so  deeply 
on  this  matter  that  they  entered  the  following  on  their  church  book :  '  Whetlier 
Gospel  ministers  may  receive  payment  from  the  magistrates."  Mr.  William 
Pritcliard  (their  minister)  was  advised  to  reject  tlie  offer  of  State  money,  and  this 
mcord  was  agreed  to  on  *the  11th  day  of  the  6th  month,  1655,  and  also,  that 
they  (tlie  CImrch)  doe  withdraw  from  all  such  ministers  that  doe  receive  niaint^ 
nance  from  the  magistrates,  and  from  all  such  as  consent  not  to  wholesome  doc- 
trine, or  teach  otherwise/  As  this  was  a  branch  of  the  Al>ergavenny  Church  and  a 
member  of  the  Association,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  tliat  this  was  the  general  senti* 
ment  on  the  subject  of  State  ministers  and  their  reception  of  State  money  i^^ 
ministerial  services. 
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Excommunication  carried  with  it  the  denial  of  burial  in  the  parish  chiircli-jards, 
80  tliat  the  Baptists  were  obliged  to  burj  their  dead  in  their  own  gardens,  or  where 
they  conld»  generally  in  secret  iind  at  niglit.     A  godly  woman  in  Radnorshire  had 
been  excommunicated  for  not  attending  that  parish  churchy  but  had  been  sccrctl 
buried  in  its  burying-ground.     The  enj'aged  parson,  however,  had  her  body  takei 
from  its  grave  and  dragged  to  the  cross-roads,  to  be  buried  as  a  malefactor.     There 
lier  frietids  ei-ceted  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  but  it  was  demolished.     Yet^  even  in 
this  period  of  fiery  persecution,  we  have  the  history  of  a  new  Baptist  01101x2)1,  formed 
under  singular  circuuistiinces  of  perscention  and  hatred.     William  Jones,  a  Pres- 
byterian, was  ejected  from  liis  parii^h  in  16t>0,  and   imprisoned   for  tliree  years  in 
Caermarthen  Castle.     During  tluvt  time  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  when  liberated  be 
went  to  Olchon  to  be  inimei-sed.     On  returning  lionie  he  preaclied  his  new  faith 
mid,  otj  the  4th  of  Angnst,  10(57,  baptized  Griffith  Howells  and  five  othei-s.     Ilowells 
was  wealthy  aitd  educated,  and  on  the  25tli,  iive  more  persons  were  inmiersed.    By 
July  12th,  1068,  the  number  luid  increased  to  tliirty-one,  who  were  organized  into 
a  Church,  of  which  Jones  and   Howells  were  elected  joint  elders.     In  1777,  one 
century  afterward,  this  Church  had  so  hrauclied  out  into  tlic  counties  of  Peud>rokey  1 
Caermarthen  and  Cardigan  that  it  nnnd>ered  1,707  members.     Interesting  accountei 
might  be  given  of  the  local  Cliurches  of  the  several  counties,  bnt  they  ai*e  all  unich 
the  same:  a  history  of  oppression,  decadence,  divis^^ion  and  providcntiul  interventiom 
Sometimes  crises  of  excessive  barbarity  v\ve  put  on  recoitl,  and  others  of  wonderfol 
delivenmce. 

The  Welsh  Baptists  found  relief  in  the  Toleration  Act  of  108^,  which  protect* 
them  in  their  worship  to  this  day,  and  under  its  provisions  they  left  the  rocks  and 
other  hiding  places.  Their  brethren  le  D>ndon  invited  tliem  to  a  conference  la 
Oetoher  of  that  year,  where  about  a  Iiundred  Cliurches  were  represented;  ^ven 
ministers  wejU  up  from  Wales  and  the  Assembly  set  Jbrtli  a  Confession  of  Faitli. 
The  Welsh  Association,  consisting  of  ten  Churclics,  reassembled  at  Llanwenartli, 
May  0th,  1700,  and  continued  to  grow,  so  that  almost  every  county  has  now  nn 
Association  of  its  own.  At  first,  the  official  language  of  these  bodies  was  Englisli, 
but  since  170S,  the  vernacular  lias  been  used.  The  annual  meetinir  of  the  Hi'St 
Association  was  held  in  Whitsun-week,  the  first  day  being  spent  in  prayer  and 
fasting.  The  *  Associational  Sermon  '  was  introduced  in  1703,  and  in  time,  preach- 
ing liecatne  the  chief  feature  of  the  meetings,  until  now,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
sermons  arc  preaclied  at  such  featherings.  Oor  brethren  resorted  mucli  to  fasting 
and  prayer  at  their  associational  meetingSj  especially  when  heresy  and  contention 
crept  in,  or  where  two  Churches  were  at  variance.  In  such  cases,  all  the  Churcbe^  j 
were  called  upon  to  liold  a  day  of  prayer  and  fastin^^;  and  in  1723,  when  two 
Churches  were  in  a  tight,  'the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  for  half  a  y^h 
was  appointed  for  fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  tin's  distressing  aflfair.'  Then 
when  the  contest  ended,  *the  Churclies  were  desired  to  observe  days  of  tbAot** 
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re8p*)nsc  it  pulili^hed  *  Doe*s  Tract  of   Forty  Texts  from  the  New  Testament 
Belie ver'fi  Baptism.^     And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Brother  David  Rees,  of 
London,   sent  a   letter  to    Brother   Walker,   proniising  that  his  book  should  be 
further  considered  at  leisure.     Aceardiuglj%  in  1734,  he  publislied  his  '  Infant  Bap^H 
ti^Hi  no  Institntion  of   Christ'ti;    and  the  Rejection  of  it  Justified  bj  Scripture^! 
and  Antiquity/     Whereupon,  tlierettfter.  Brother  Walker  found  it  comfortable  ta 
keep  stilh 

After  this  the  Welsh  Baptists,  who  were  principally  firm,  hyper-Calvinists 
holding  the  rjuinquarticular  poiiits,  had  a  %varm  controversy  amongst  tlieraselves  on 
Arniinianism.  The  ^  Arminian  Heresy,'  as  it  was  called,  was  creeping  in,  however, 
and  at  least  three  ministers  were  affected  thereby.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  it  was  the  duty  of  sinners  to  turn  to  Godj  because  of  their  obligations  to 
the  moral  law.  But  in  1733  Enodi  Fnineis  had  tlie  good  sense  to  publish  his 
'  Word  in  Season,'  in  which  he  took  the  moderate  Calviiiistie  ground,  so  ably  pre- 
eented  afterward  by  Andrew  Fuller,  namely:  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  i* 
Buflieient  for  all  mankind,  but  that  its  efficacy  is  confined  to  the  elect  only,  and  that 
the  oflFer  of  salvation  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel.  This 
position  softened  the  controversy,  but  it  continued  down  to  the  present  century,  and 
made  great  trouble  in  Churches  which  had  more  than  one  minister,  who  disagreed  on 
the  subject.  At  Hengoed,  Morgan  Griffith  was  a  stanch  Cah'-inist,  but  Charles 
Winter,  his  co-pastor,  was  a  thorough  Arminian,  and  they  debated  the  matter 
warmly.  It  was  arranged  t!iat  Winter  should  not  preach  any  thing  contrary  to 
Griffith,  which  arrangement  heid  good  till  Griffith's  death  in  1738,  when  the  Church 
expelled  Winter  and  twenty-four  others  with  himj  who  formed  an  Arminian  Bap 
tist  Church,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which,  however,  soon  became  extinct.  Other 
Churches  had  similar  troul>les» 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  ministerial  education  amongst  the  Welsh 
Baptists.  The  Pembrokeshire  Church  at  a  very  early  date  was  called  '  Tlie  College,* 
because  of  the  many  ministers  whom  it  sent  fortli ;  and  probably  it  had  some  sys- 
tem of  training  peculiar  to  itself.  Young  Baptist  ministers  were  trained  at  Samuel 
Jones's  private  Presbyterian  8emhiary  for  a  while,  but  about  1732  tlie  Baptists 
established  one  of  tlieir  own  near  Pontypool.  This  school  was  founded  chiefly  by 
Morgan  Griffith  and  Miles  Harris,  two  most  enterprising  and  liberal  spirits,  and 
was  of  immense  service  to  the  Baptist  ministry  until  1770,  when  the  Bristol  College 
was  established  and  this  Seminary  was  given  up.  One  of  its  best^known  students  oat 
of  a  list  of  forty  powerful  names  was  Dk.  Tugs.  Llewelyn*  a  descendant  of  tlie 
Welsh  Bible  translator.  He  finished  his  studies  in  London  and  became  president 
of  a  Baptist  Academy  there,  which  prepared  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1696  lie 
raised  subscriptions  for  and  induced  the  *  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge '  to  issue  twenty  thousand  Welsh  Bibles,  He  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  Wekb 
Versions,-  and  a  work  on  '  The  British  Tongue  *  in  its  relation  to  other  language^ 
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educational  plans,  and  we  find  Morgan  GrifRtli,  of  Hengocd,  establtslnng  the  Tro&- 
nant  AcjuIciuj  as  early  as  lT32-34r.     Joshua  Tlioinas  kept  a  seliool  also  at  I^ominst^H 
for  inany  yearft,  and  jirepared  students  for  the  Bristol  Academy  ;  but  his  gnccessor, 
Saniiiel  K II pin,  opened  a  regular  ac^xdemy  there  in  1805,  from  which  sprang  son^^ 
of  die  Urst  men  in  the  denimiitiation.     The  Abergavenny  College  was  founded  ]^| 
the  year  1S07,  with  Micah  Tlioinas  for  its  president,  who  scDt  forth  six  Innulred  aad 
six  njinistcrs  of  sneli  character  that  he  won  for  the  institution  the  conlidence  and 
Bnpix>rt  of  all  the  CImrclics,     Thoiiiaa  wms  a  noble  and  indefatigable  worker  and  a 
line  scholar     lie  baptizej  over  400  ]>er6ons,  and  pi-cacheJ  about  5.500  seniiona, 
besides  doing  his  pastoral  work  at  Abergavenny  and  his  pi*esidential  duties.     He 
died  in  1853,  aged  se^'enty-five. 

Pontypooi  College  is  a  continuation  of  this.     Its  buildings  were  erected  in  1 
and  Iiave  since  been  enlurged,  making  tbetn  very  inviting.     Dr.  Thomas  was  p 
dent  for  forty -one  years,  then  was  succeedetl  by  William  Lewis,  A*M,,  who  died  in 
18S0,  the  chair  being  tilled  at  present  by  William  Edwards,  B.A.,  assisted  by  David 
TiioHias,  B.A.,  as  classical  tutor.     Haverfordwest  College  was  establislied  iu  lS3d, 
David  Davis  being  its  lirst  president,  who  tilled  the  place  till  Ins  death,  in   1856. 
Thos.  Davis  sncceeded  liini  and  still  retains  his  place,  with  T.  W.  Davis,  B.A.,  as 
classienl  tutor.     Llangollen  College  dates  from  18G2,  Drs.  John  Pritcliard  and  IIu^li 
Jones  having  served  it  as  presidents,  but  since  t!ie  death  of  the  latter,  G.  Davig  ii 
the  sole  tutor.     In  order  that  tiie  Churches  may  secure  all  possible  advantages  from 
the  Uuivei*sitics  of  the  principality,  tlie  managers  of  the  above-named  three  college* 
have  aililiated  them  more  closely  with  those  institutions;  tlie  studeiitg  of  Pontypooi 
now  ol>tuin  their  classical  training  at  Cardiff,  those  of  Ilaverfordwest  at  Aberystvryth^ 
and  those  of  Llangollen  at  Bangor. 

The  Bajjtist  Building  Fund  for  Wales,  organized  in  18G2,  with  a  capital  of 
£6,032  11^.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  free  loans  to  the  Churches,  payable  in  aunnJ 
installments  of  ten  per  cent.,  is  doing  a  grand  work.  The  Welsh  Baptist  Union, 
fortned  in  ISf^fJ,  now  representing  the  wliule  of  the  WeUh  Churches,  is  a  u^jful 
body.  It  meets  annually  in  August  or  September,  publishes  a  quarterly  magiuine, 
and  an  Aiirnial  Iland-Book  for  the  denonnnatioiu  Besides  these,  the  Baptists  pft^ 
lisb  three  monthlies  and  two  weeklies.  According  to  the  returns  for  the  year  ISMi 
their  nniuerical  strength  in  Wales  is:  Churches,  500;  meinl>ers,  7i%S2S;  attendanee 
on  Sunrlay-schools,  74,S30.  The  denomination  is  thoroughly  united,  marches  boWlv 
forward  upholding  God's  word  as  tlie  only  rule  of  faith,  against  all  human  ritaal 
and  tradition  ;  with  a  very  bright  future  in  view. 

This  chapter  cannot  be  completed  without  a  few  sketches  of  some  of  tlie  fathers 
and  leaders  in  Welsli  Baptist  history,  but  these  must  be  limited  to  a  few  repre- 
sentative men  of  their  several  classes. 

JosnuA  Thomas  is  celebrated  as  their  leading  historian.  He  was  born  atOiuo, 
1T10,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  resided  at  Hereford.     At  that  time  he  did  nat  profosB 
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Joseph   Harris  {Oomer\  pastor  at  Swansea,  was  bom  1773.     So  great 

liis  thirst  for  knowledge,  that,  without  any  early  educational  advantages,  he  bee 
one  of  tlie  chief  men  of  lettei*s  in   the  nation  and  wielded  great  influence. 
first  made  Ids  mark  as  a  c<nitruversial   theologian   in  various  pamphlets,  and 
hifl  work  on  *Tho  Proper  Divinity  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  published  in  ISl 
Bishop  Burgess  and  otlitT  emiiieut  members  of  the  English  clergy  pronounced  hij 

eulogies   upon    this    book, 
that  time  no  magazine  or  w< 
ly  was  published  in  Wekh,  afl 
in   18H  Harris  established  the 
'Star  of  Gomer/  a  weekly, 
that  language.    As  a  weekly  ti 
enterprise  failed,  but  in  1S18 
started  a  monthly  under  the  saw 
name,    which    met   with    great 
snccess.     It   was  so   broad  and 
thorough  in  its  discussions  tli« 
it   attained    national    celebrity^ 
uiid    earned    for  him  the  titk 
'  Flit  her  of  Wel.^h  JMurnali^m/ 
He  also  published  a  Welsh  and 
,  ^  English  Bible ;  and  a  hymn  l)Ook 

|P  for  his  own  denomination,  wliich 

\  is  yet  in  use.     Ho  ciime  to  lii^i 

grave  in  sorrow,  some  siiyofi 
broken  heart,  for  the  loss  of  hi* 
favorite  son,  whose  memoirelj* 
wrote  in  gincf  and  tears,  making  its  composition  one  of  the  mo6t  touching  pro- 
ductions in  the  Welsh  touguc. 

CuiusTMAS  Evans,  the  prince  of  Welsh  preacliers,  was  bom  on  tlie  25th  of  De- 
cember, 17ti(i,  and  named  after  that  day.  His  father  was  very  poor,  and  died  when 
Christmas  was  about  tlie  age  of  nine,  leaving  him  in  such  neglect  that  he  could  nut 
read  when  lie  was  fifteen.  Mourning  this  ignorance  he  resolved  to  leani,  and  sooti 
plodded  through  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  At  eighteen  he  was  converted  and  uniti^ 
with  tliG  Armiuiiui  Presbyterians.  Soon  he  held  religious  services  in  cott»g*% 
having  memorized  one  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  sermons  and  one  of  Mr.  Rolaud'*- 
These  were  delivered  in  sucli  a  wonder  fid  manner,  that  when  a  hearer  knew  tlieni 
to  be  mere  recitationsj  he  remarked  that  '  there  must  be  something  in  that  cu- 
lettered  boy,  for  the  prayer  was  as  good  as  the  sermon.'  Ahts !  master,  that  ^ 
was  taken  from  a  book.  Evans  went  to  school  for  a  timo  to  Kev.  Mr.  D«^*»^ 
but,  having  no  means  to  prosecute  his  studies,  started  ^r  England  to  kbur  ^  ^ 
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Then  came  his  picture  of  the  swiae  wallowing  iu  destruction,  the  punishment  of 
their  selfish  owners  and  great  doctrinal  truths,  whicli  produced  an  effect  scarcely 
credible,  hut  for  full  and  clear  testimony. 

In  IS26,  when  the  preacliing  stations  in  Anglesea  had  increased  to  scores  and  the 
preachers  to  twenty-eight,  lie  left  that  island  and  settled  as  pastor  at  Caerphilly,  where 
he  soon  added  one  luiudred  ami  forty  members  to  his  Church  by  baptism.  He 
nuiined  here  init  two  years  when  he  removed  to  Cardiff^  and  in  two  years  more 
Caernarvon,  where  he  euutendeil  with  great  difficulties  from  church  debts  and  dis- 
sension. When  on  a  collecting  tour  fur  that  Church  he  died  suddenly  at  Swansea, 
Jnlj'  lythj  1S38,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  iige  and  the  iifty -fourth  of  his  wo|^| 
derful  uiiuistry.  As  he  passed  from  eartli  he  said :  '  I  am  leaving  you  ;  I  hare 
labored  in  the  sanctuary  Hfty-three  yeai-s,  and  this  is  my  comfort,  that  I  have  never 
labored  without  blood  in  the  basin!*  With  liis  last  breath  he  referred  to  a  verge 
in  an  old  Welsh  hynan,  then  waved  his  hand  as  if  with  Elijah  in  the  chariot  of  fire, 
and  cried  :  *  Wheel  uboutj  coachnian ;  drive  on  ! ' 

lie  had  preached  one  hundred  and  si xty 4b ree  times  before  Baptist  At^^^iK-iations 
and  paid  forty  visits  to  South  Wuk'S,  so  that  he  held  front  i*ank  iu  the  Welsh  min- 
istry fur  more  than  half  a  century  without  a  stain  on  his  moral  cliaracter.  In  per- 
son he  stood  alH>ut  six  feet  high,  with  an  athletic  frame  -a  very  Anakim— and  hie 
head  covered  with  thick,  course,  black  hair.  His  bearing  was  dignified,  aotwltih 
standing  an  unwieldy  gait,  arising  from  an  inequality  of  limbs,  inducing  an  able 
writer  to  say  that  *he  appeared  like  one  composed  on  the  day  after  a  great  battle 
out  of  the  scattered  members  of  the  slain ; '  or  as  a  Yorkshire  man  expressed  it  to 
the  writer,  'like  a  book  taken  iu  numbers,  with  scune  wanting.*  His  face  iK-Hok- 
ened  great  intelligcucc  and  amiabiUty,  liis  eye-brows  were  dark  and  lie^vily  arclu'd. 
suid  his  one,  hirge,  dreamy  uye  was  very  brilliant  Rubcrt  Hall  said  of  him  that  he 
was  *■  the  tallest,  stoutest,  greatest  man  lie  ever  saw;  that  he  had  but  one  eye,  if  i* 
conld  be  called  an  eye ;  it  was  more  properly  a  hrilbiint  star;  it  shined  like  Veiui?! 
and  would  light  an  army  through  a  forest  on  a  dark  nigbt/  This  evangelical  &er«pk 
of  one  eye,  like  all  scraplis,  liad  a  warm  and  quiek  temperament,  held  under 
perfect  control ;  nud  tliongh  his  sustained  p<iwer  of  inuigiuation  was  astonishingji^ 
was  very  diguiticd  in  debate.  His  piety  was  simple,  modest  and  ardent  Tit- 
writer  thinks  that  one  of  the  best  tests  of  true  ]>ower  iu  a  preacher  is  the  chumeter 
uf  his  public  prayers,  autl  once  asked  an  old  aud  intelligent  Welshman  who  hadofteft 
heard  Evans,  to  describe  these.  He  replied  ;  '  They  were  cjommonly  short,  but  bo 
seldom  stopped  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  imm  liis  one  eye  and  tl>f 
empty  socket  of  tlio  other,  while  pleading  for  the  speeiul  influences  of  the  Ilolv 
Spirit  that  dayJ  Here  was  a  secret  of  his  elocpiencc  which  cannot  be  de&criM 
more  than  the  warm  breathings  of  seraphim  can  be  depicted.  His  voice  had  great 
compass  and  melody,  bis  gestures  were  easy  iind  forceful,  and  his  composit^*^'' 
crowded  with  nictaphor  and  allegory.      His  style  was  more   than  original,  it  wi* 
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John  Williams  waa  the  tlioroiigh  scholar  and  translator  of  the  New  Testamen 
into  modern  Welsh,     lie  wius  born  at  Waen  hi  1806,  and  his  jouth  was  cUaracte 
ized  hy  many  eccentricities,  one  of  wliieh  was  tljat  he  constantly  hid  himself  in  the" 
hedges  and  woods  with  his  bookts,  antl  at  the  age  of  tweutj,  withont  a  master,  liiid^J 
acqutred  a  good  knowledge  of  Englisli  and  Latin,  with  considerable  attainments  iid^ 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  At  twenty-one  he  published  an  English  grammar  in 
Welsli  and  English,  whicli  ln\)nght  liiin  pressing  invitations  to  enter  tlie  Episcopal 
ministry ;  but  he  was  ordained  a  liome  missionary  amongst  the  Baptists  in   18IJ4. , 
He  devoted  hinieelf,  however,  to  tha  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  finishedJ 
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tlie  task  in  four  years.  To  reach  the  simple  sense  of  the  original  bj  the  best  texte 
was  his  first  aim,  and  Ids  next^  its  faithful  translation  into  his  niother-tongiie.  Con- 
viction obliged  him  to  give  an  innnersionist  version,  and  while  nobody  pretended 
that  his  renderings  were  nnfaithfiih  the  cry  was  raised  that  he  had  made  a  ^  Baptist 
Hible,'  ITe  expressed  the  act  of  baptism  by  the  word  trachi,,  which  has  no  ecclesi- 
astical meaning,  and  answers  to  dip,  nr  immerse,  in  English,  instead  of  retainini!  the 
word  bedydd,  which  by  eccleeiastical  use  has  come  to  mean  many  things  in  WeUhf 
as  the  word  baptize  does  in  English.  He  suffered  the  greatest  possilde  abuse^  as  if 
he  were  a  God-fearing  criminal.  Wales  produced  few  harder  workers  or  more 
dih'gent  inquirers  after  the  truth.  But  the  coarse  abuse  of  men  who  could  not 
understand  how  an  honest  scholar  can  hold  liimself  responsible  to  God  only  deeply 
wounded  his  loyal  sonL  He  was  retiring,  modest,  unobtrusive,  and  his  healfti  eaiik 
under  the  cruel  calumny  of  many  of  hie  own  brethren.  He  died  in  1856,  at  theag^J 
of  but  fifty  years. 
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of    the    most    idiomatic 
writers  of  hie  day.     He  was 
author  of   many  poems,  and 
*  Five  Lectures  on  Baptism,'  boi 
liis  greatest  work  was  his  *Con 
tnentary  of  the  New  Testament/ 
in    three  vohunes.     Barn,  181:2 
died,  1S75. 

William  Moroan,  D.D.,  one 
of  tlie  ablest  ministers  of  North 
WiiU»s,  devoted  his  life  to  the  inter, 
ests  of  the  Baptists  at  Holyhead, 
from  the  year  1825.  He  wiis 
the  first  biographer  of  Christmiw 
Evans,  and  published  three  vol* 
nines  of  sermons.  The  Geori.'e- 
town  College,  Kentucky,  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  D.D,  After 
a  very  useful  ministry,  he  died  in 
1873. 

John  Emlvx  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  horn  in  1820.  He  was  pastor  of  Bap- 
tist Cluirehes  at  Xcbo,  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Llandudno.  He  was  a  vcnr 
eloquent  pmicher,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  author  in  works  of  theology, 
history  and  general  literature ;  also  as  the  translator  of  GilPs  Commentary  iii^^> 
Welsh,  lie  was  a  poet  uf  eminence, 
attaining  the  honor  of  Chair- Bard, 
1*.  n.  D.,  l>y  winning  a  chair  at  Den- 
bigh, and  another  at  Llanerchymedd. 
He  pre|>ared  a  Topograpliical  Diction- 
ary of  the  whole  world,  but  left  it  incom- 
plete. He  died  in  1873,  His  Doctor's 
degree  was  conferred  by  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Huorf  Jones,  D.D»,  was  born  at  An- 
glesea.  July  lOtli,  1S31.  His  parents 
possessed  unusual  talents,  especially  bis 
mother,  \\<i  wiis  baptized  at  Lhinfacliretb 
by  llev.  R.  D.  IiL»^berts  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  what 
the  Welsh  call  '  Gyfeillach,'  the  weekly 
experience    meeting,    which    is    greatly 
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principles  have  developed  in  Welsh  character.  They  bring  out  its  vigor  of  intellect, 
its  heroic  courage,  its  high  moral  sentiment,  its  glow  of  holy  feeling  and  its  benevo- 
lent zeal.  When  we  take  into  account  the  soft  and  liquid  flow  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
^age,  the  patriotism  of  the  Welsh  people,  their  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
^nd  their  enthusiastic  religious  emotion,  we  ai'e  not  astonished  at  their  success  ;  nor 
<»an  we  wonder  at  the  great  molding  influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  the 
Baptist  Churches  of  the  New  World. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  shows 
^,713  churches,  315,939  members,  with  1,893  pastors. 

The  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  at  the  present  time.     They  not  only  stand  firmly  by  the  truth,  but  year  by 
year  they  are  resisting  that  anomaly  of  the  nineteenth   century,  the  incubus  of  a 
State  Church.     Since  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
the  Welsh  people  feel  more  and  more  the  galling  yoke,  and  are  attempting  to  shake 
it  oflE  with  greater  spirit.  '  Recently,  not  only  the  Baptists,  but  the  Independents 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  arisen  with  almost  one  accord  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  tithes  in  behalf  of  the  Established  Church.     The  *  tithe-war '  as  it  is  called, 
broke  out  recently  in  the  parish  of  Llanannon,  and  distraint  upon  the  goods  of  the 
farmers  there  has  aroused  the  resistance  of  all  Non-conformists.     It  is  strange  tliat 
this  blot  upon  Christianity  should  have  remained  unwipcd  out  so  long,  but  this  relic 
of  barbarism  must  soon  disappear  in  Wales.     At  this  moment  the  auctioneer  is  sell- 
ing confiscated  property  in  all  directions,  and  every  fall  of  his  hammer  drives  a  new 
nail  into  the  coflin  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  State  Church,  but  not  before  its  tiine^ 
to  fall.     In  1868  compulsory  church  rates  were  abolished,  1880  the  Burial  Act  was 
passed,  relieving  Dissenters  from  abominable  annoyances  in  burying  their  dead,  and 
it  is  not  meet  that  the  twentieth  century  should  be  disgraced  by  one  vestige  of 
Welsh  oppression  in  this  direction.     It  is  strange  that  the  Welsh  have  endured  this 
joke  so  long,  and  the  sooner  they  rise  in  their  strength  and  shake  it  oflE  the  better. 
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ranked  with  the  most  advanced  tliinkei-s  atid  lovei-s   of  the  radical  principles 
their  age,  and  yet,  though  they  won*  honestly  feeling  their  way  to  those  principl 
in  all  their  primal    simplicity,   iliQy  had    not  ah'eady  attained  to    their  full  tii 
They  intended  to  he  as  Iionest  and  as  honorable  as  the  skies  above  thein>     Histoi 
has  laid  the  cliarge  of  rigid  sternness  at  their  door,  hut  they  evidently  establish 
their  new  colony  in  love  to  God  and  man. 

Fuller,  Collier,  and  several  other  old  T^Titers  show  that  the  Brownist^  from 
whom  tlic*y  sprang,  earight  their  idea  of  absohite  Chnrcli  independency  from  the 
Dutch  Baptists.     Weingarten  makes  this  strong  statement : 

'The    perfect  agreement    between    the    views  of   Brnwii    and    those  of  th 
Baptists  as  far  a«  the  nature  of  a  Church   is  concerueJ,  is  certainly  proof  enou  ' 
that  he  borrowed  this  idea  from  thorn,  though  iu  liis  "  True  Declamtion  '*  of  1584 
he  did  not  deem  it  advisable   to  acknowledge  the  fact,  lest  he  should  receive  in 
addition  to  all  the   opprobrious  iiauR's  hea[ved   upon   him,  that  of  Anabaptist.     In 
1571  thfre  were  no  kv^s  than  o,t*25  I>utf'hmen  in   jN'orwich."  *     Also  Seheffer  say^: 
*  Tlj:it  UrownV  new  ideas  coueerning  tlie  nature  of  the  Church  (tpened  to  him  In] 
the  circle  of  the  Dutcli  Baptists  in  Norwich.     Brandt,  in  his  *'  Ueformation  in  tlie 
Low  Countries^    shows  that  when    Bniwn"S  Church  was  dissolved  by  dissentions 
at  iliddleburg,  in  the  Xethcrlaiids,  where  the  Baptists  were  very  numerous*  s<mie 
of  his  people  fell  in  with    the   Baptists.'^     And  Johnson,  pastor  of  tlie  Hepantist 
Church  at  Amsterdatn,  wrote,  in  lfiU(>,  that  ^divei-s'  of  that  Church  who  had  hoen 
driven   from   Engliiiid  'fell   into    the  erroi*8  of  the    Analmptisis,  wliich  were  iti^j 
common  in  those  countries/ ^ 

Bishop  Saiulerson  wrote,  in  16Sl,  that  Whitgift  and  Hooker  did  *  long  foresee 
and  declare  their  fear  that  if  Puritanism  shonkl  prevail  amongst  us,  it  would  sotm 
draw  in  Auabaptism  after  it.  .  .  .  These  good  men  judged  right ;  they  only  eon- 
eidereth  as  ]>rudent  men,  tliat  Auabaptism  had  its  rise  from  the  same  priueipk^s  the 
Puritnns  held,  and  its  growtli  fnnn  the  same  courses  they  took,  together  with  tlie 
natural  tendency  of  their  principles  and  practices  toward  it'  He  then  says  tbat  if 
tlie  ground  be  taken  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  so  as  'nothing  might 
lawfully  be  done  without  express  warrarit*  either  from  some  command  or  exanipit' 
therein  contained,  the  clew  thereof,  if  followed  as  far  as  it  would  lead^  would 
certainly  in  time  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Anabaptists  were  then  gone,'* 

This  clcar-minded  prelate  perfectly  understood  the  logical  and  legitimate  result 
of  Baptist  principles,  and  this  result  the  Piymouth  men  had  readied  on  the  qiiee- 
tion  of  Church  independency,  hut  tliey  were  still  learners  on  the  question  of  fall 
liberty  of  conscience  aside  from  the  will  of  magistrates. 

The  permanent  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  began  Dec.  20di»  lt)i'> 
(O,  S,),  but  on  the  1 1th  of  November  they  had  entered  into  a  solemn  *  compact,'  thus- 

*  Having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Ctirietiai) 
faith,  and  tlie  tionor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  tim  colonj 
in  the  nLtrthern  parts  of  Virginia;  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  miitualk  i«^ 
the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  condjiue  ourselves  together  into 
a  civil  Ijody  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of 
the  ends  afiu^'siid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  sneli  jf^ 
and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  fn»m  time  to  tiuie,  ** 
shall  be  thooght  ujost  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  coloov; 
unto  whicli  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obeilience/ 
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In  any  case* therefore,  with  the  patent  or  witiioiit  it,  thej  were  left  untrainmekvl 
iu  tlic  exercise  of    their  Hberty  of  conscience,   both  as  it   regards    the  form 
reh'pori  which  any  citizen  might  cfioosc,   and  his  riglit  to  citizens^hip  without  anj 
order  of  rehgion,  after  the  Holland  pattern.     Under  their  own  *  compact'   then* 
they  first  formed  a  ''  civil  body  politic,*  and  then  a  Church,  the  colony  to  be  joint 
governed  by  the  officers  of  botlu     In   some  aspects  of  this  union  the  State 
ratlier  absorbed  into  the  Chiircli  thun  nnited  to   it,  but  the  elders  and  magistrate 
were  so  nnited  that  together    they  enforced  tlic  duties  both  of  the  first  and  second 
tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments,     The  elders  did  not  always  consnlt  the  civil 
functionary  in  Church  niattei'^,  but  the  civil  functionary  did  not  act  in  importan^H 
public  affuii*s  without  consulthig  the  elders.  ^i 

The  Furitans,  who  settled  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1628,  ei^ht^j 
years  after  tlie  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  were  another  people  entirely,  They^H 
had  paid  a  less  price  for  their  religious  freedom  and  were  less  tolerant  in  spirit; 
while  iu  regard  to  tbo  separation  of  tlie  Cluirch  from  the  Stnte  they  stood  siib- 
stantially  with  the  Pilgrims.  The  Plymouth  men  had  separated  from  the  Cluircli 
of  England  as  a  corrupt  and  fallen  Inidy,  but  the  Puritans  continued  in  connnuDiou 
with  tliat  Clmi'ch,  although  they  refused  to  conform  to  many  of  its  practice  and 
denounced  them  warmly ;  and  hence  were  known  as  Xon-conformist5  or  Puritans. 
They  believed  tirmly  in  the  union  of  tlie  Church  and  State  as  a  ]xilitical  neretfsiry, 
while  the  Pilgrims  believed  in  it  as  a  spiritual  necessity,  and  in  turn  they  weretic- 
nounced  by  the  Puritans  as  'schismatics.'  While  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  on  shipboard^  they  sent  an  address  to  their  friends  in  England  (^alliiig  tlie 
Established  Church  there  their  Hlear  mother,'  from  wliose  bosom  they  had  'suekeJ' 
the  hope  of  salvation.  When  the  Atlantic  stretched  betw*een  them,  liowevcn  thev 
organized  Congregational  Churches  and  established  them  by  law,  limiting  political 
suffmge  to  mendiei'ship  therein,  obliging  all  citizens  to  pay  for  their  supp<»H, 
coercing  all  into  conformity  therewith,  forbidding  all  dissenting  Chui-ches,  and  en- 
forcing these  prohibitions  {uid  rcc|uireuient^  by  penalties  of  disfranchisement,  tiuf* 
imprisonment,  scourging  and  banishment,  the  same  as  m  cases  of  civil  crime,  All 
is  substantially  summed  up  iu  this  decree,  passed  May  18,  1031,  by  the  general 
court:  *No  man  shall  l)c  admitted  to  the  l>ody  politic  but  such  as  are  raetnki^ 
of  some  of  the  Churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same/  that  is,  the  Colony. 

The  Puritans  having  ecpial  aversion  to  the  Separatists  of  Leyden  and  to  tli^ 
assumptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  aimed  at  working  out  a  third  way; 
but  wdien  they  came  to  put  their  theory  into  pinictice  the  logic  of  events  brouglit 
them  to  substantially  the  Plymouth  position,  and  as  the  two  colonies  came  to  know 
each  other,  their  prejudices  ami  misunderstandings  almost  vanished.  The  agree- 
ment, however,  between  the  men  of  the  'Bay'  and  those  of  *PlyiiiOQtli 
concerning  the  constitution  and  polity  of  a  Church  was  never  perfect  th^ 
Plymouth  Church  order,  at  first,  contained  a  trace   of  ai'istocracy  in  the  rnliof 
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Council,  with  power  to  call  in  all  patents  of  the  plantations,  to  make  laws,  raise 
tithes  for  ministers,  to  remove  governors,  and  iniiict  punishment  even  to  death; 
Massachnsetts  Buy  flew  to  arms,  and  rightly,  too»  a^  a  Commonwealth,  and  not  aa^H 
bnainesfi  corporation.     All  the  pastors  were  convened  with  the  civil  officers  of  t]^| 
colony  to  answer  the  question  :  *  Wliat  wo  ought  to  do  if  a  general  governor  shall 
be  sent  out  of  England ! '     Their  unanimous  auswer  was :  '  We  ought  not  to  acc« 
him,  but  defend  onr  lawful  jx^sesnion^,  if  we  are  able;  otherwise  to  avoid  or  pr 
tract/     And  with  the  spirit,  not  of  traders  and  uiercinaries*  but  of  patriote*  the 
begun  to  collect  arms  and   ammunition,  to  drill  and  discipline  their  men,  and  tu 
fortify  Cajstle  Island,  Charlestown   and  Dorchester  Heights,     Tlie  Genend  Conil 
forbade  the  circulation  of  farthings,  made  bullets  a  legal  tender  for  a  farthing  eac 
appointed  a  military  commission,  established  a  strict  military  discipline^  and  erecte 
a  beacon  on  *  Beacon  Hill,'  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  English  invasion,     llafl 
than  this,  the  Military  Commission  was  empowered  *'  to  do  whatever  may  be  f artber 
beliuovefiil  for  tlie  good  of  this  plantation,  in  ease  of  any  war  that  may  befall 
They  also  required  every  male  resident  of  sixteen  years  and  over  to  take  the  *Fr 
nuin's  Oath/  and  intrusted  the  Commission  witli  the  power  of  the  deatli  penalty/ 

A  facetious  writer  may  be  allowed  to  say  that   the   Puritans  came  to  tlii 
country  'to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  pix?vent  othe 
people  from  worsliiping  hini  according  to  theirn/^  and  we  can  pardon  his  playfur 
way  of  putting  tlds  matter.     But  it  is  un]iardonable  in  a  grave  luBtorian  to  irnp»H? 
upon  his  readers,  by  belittling  these  grand  men,  and  nnderrating  their  virtues  b?l 
ranking  them  witli  those  wlio  came   here  in  searcli  of  religious  liberty  for  them 
selves  alone.     To  say  that  they  looked  upon  tlieir  charter  oidy  a^  tlie  title-deed  of  al 
grasping  connuunity  holding  their  possessions  by  right  of  /te  tsiinjde  rather  thau  JtftJ 
their  only  country  which  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  is  to  do  them  the  grossest  wrong. 
They  came  for  another  purpose,  of  the  higliesc  atid  holiest  order  that  liberty  anij 
the  love  of  God  cuuld  inspire.     They  sought  this  land  not  only  as  an  asylum  wbef 
they  could  be  free  themselves,  but  as  a  home  for  the  oppressed  who  were  stranger 
to  them,  else  why  did  they  enfranchise  all  refugees  who  took  the  oath  and  makfl 
them  freemen,  too  ?     According  to  Felt,  Styles,  and  many  othei-s^  they  founde<l  i 
Christian  'State/     President  Styles  well   said,  in  17S3  :  '  It  is  certain  that  civil  do 
minion  was  but  the  second  motive,  religion'  the  primary  one,  with  onr  ancestors  ia^ 
coming  hitlier  and  settling  tliis  land.     It  was  not  so  much  their  design  to  estiibli&li 
religion  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  as  civil  government  for  the  benefit  of  religion, 
and  as  subservient,  and  even  necessary,  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  and  unmolestedj^l 
exercise  of  religion— of  that  religion  for  which  they  ficd  to  these  ends  of  the  earth.'^^ 
Their  charter  under  Charles  left  t!iem  on  the  basis  pointed  out  by  Matthew  Cratlook, 
governor  of  the  company,  July  2Sth,  1621),  namely,  with  '  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ineut  of  the  plantation  to  those  who  shall  inhabit  tliem/  as  well  a^  with  lil)ern' 
of  conscience,  so  that  they  could  be  as  liberal  as  they  pleased  in  religious  imtten. 
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itk*ntified  freedom  of  conscience  onlj'  with  the  objectioiiaWe  and  mischievoas  resnl 
wliicli  Ciitiie  of  it*     Tliey  iiiiglit  have  met  all  uroiind  them  in  Enghind,  in  city  an3 
country,  all  &c:>rt9  of  wild,  enide,  extravfjiraHl  and  fanatical  spirits.     They  liad  reason 
to  fear  tliat  many  whimsical  and  factions  perjions  would  come  over  hither,  expecting 
to  iind  an  unsettled  state  of  things,  in  wliich  they  would  have  the  freest  range  fo 
their  eccentricities.     They  wei*e  prepared  to  stand  on  the  defensive,'*  ' 

This  frank  and  manly  Btatetnent  of  the  ease  is  tnily  hi&torical,  becanse  it  t 
tlie  exact  trutli  ;  althongh,  perhaps,  ifc  never  occnrrcd  to  the  men  of  the  Bay,  t 
Elizabeth  and  James  had  ranked  them  and  their  Plymontli  brethren  with  the  '  wi 
crnde,  extravagant  and  fanatical  spirits '  of  their  realnu  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
]iad  boasted  that  he  would  drive  every  Lollard  out  of  his  diocese,  or  '  Make  them  hop 
headless,  or  fry  a  fagot;'  and  what  better  had  the  Puntans  been  treated  in  Enghi 
*city  and  country  ?'  The  harbarons  croelties  wliich  had  failed  to  reduce  llieir  cufl- 
sciences  to  Bnbmission  should  have  snggested  to  tJien*  at  least,  a£  incurables  tiiem- 
selves,  that  it  might  not  be  their  special  and  bounden  d«ty  as  magistrates,  to  crui 
out  all  eccentric  religionists  who  happened  to  be  *  crude/  *  extravagant '  and  *fanal 
ical,'  as  enemies  of  good  civil  government  'Whetlier  they  were  justified  in  ^> 
treating  those  who  asserted  the  right  and  safety  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  hardly 
an  open  question  now.  So  far  as  appears,  the  firat  resiritance  made  to  the  poIiticiK 
religious  law  of  the  colony  came  from  two  brothers,  John  and  Samuel  Bix)wti, 
membei^s  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  162D  they  set  up  woi'ship  in  Salem  accortl- 
ing  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  alleging  that  the  governor  and  ministers  were 
already  *8epaiiitist&,  and  would  be  Anabaptists.'  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  minis* 
ters  and  by  the  authority  of  the  governor  they  wei'e  sent  back  to  England.  Endicott 
says  that  their  conduct  in  the  matter  engendered  faction  and  mutiny,  Tbe  minis- 
ters  declared  that  they  had  *come  away  from  t!ie  Common  Prayer  and  cerernaaitV 
and  ^neither  could  nor  would  use  them,  because  they  judged  the  imposition  of  these 
things  to  be  sinful  corruptions  in  the  worship  of  God,'*"  The  first  false  step  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  Bay  compelled  them  to  take  the  second  or  retreat ;  but  they  now, 
proceeded  to  narrow  all  admittance  into  the  Commonwealth  by  the  test  of  religious 
belief,  a  step  which  opened  a  struggle  fur  liberty  of  conscience,  lusting  fur  luua' 
than  two  hundred  years  in  Massachusetts. 

This  statement  of  the  civil  and  religious  status  of  the  two  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  the  Bay  seenjs  nccessnry  to  a  proper  understand  ing  of  the  state  of  things  under 
which  Koger  Williams,  the  great  apostle  of  religions  liberty,  opened  the  contef>t,| 
which  compelled  tliese  great  and  good  men  to  take  that  last  step,  which  new  pro- ; 
tects  every  man's  conscience  in  America.  The  chosen  teacher  who  was  to  sho* 
these  two  bands  '  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly/  as  usual,  at  the  cost  of  great 
enffei'ing,  wiis  now  brought  unexpectedly  to  their  doom.      The  old  record  save.' 

*■  The  ship  Li/orij  Mr.  William  Pierce  master,  arrived  at  Nantasket ;  she  bron^ht 
Mr.  Williams,  a  godly  minister,  with  his  wife,  Mr.  Throgmorton,  and  others  with  iheif 
wives  and  childrenj  about  twenty  passengers,  and  about  two  hundred  tons  of  goo<fc 
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ietered  Bharp  rebuke  of  their  inconsibtencv  in   stopping  short  of  fnll  sepamtiorL 
Others  Ethared  his  views  in  thi&  respect,  and  dciiouticed  them  as  *•  Bemi-Separatisti 

insisting  tlnrt  as  the  priTK^-ipal  end  of  tlie  new  phu>tntioii  was  to  enjoy  a  pure  relig^ro 
the  reparation  Khouhl  l>e  complete.     When  WilliauiQ  fontjd  in  Ids  refuge  a  sen 
fellow^liip  with  tlic  EngH^h  Church  and  the  CongrcgationaJ  Churche*^  put  iind 
the  control  of  the  nnigietrateB,  ho  foresaw  at  a  ghince,  that  corrnptioii  and  perse 
tiou  mnst  work  out  in  America  the  same  results  that  they  had  wrought  in  Eng]ai] 
At  once,  therefore,  he  protegted,  as  a  sound-Tuinded  man,  tliat  the  magistrate  migli 
nut  punish  a  breach  of  the  fii'st  table  of  the  law,  comprised  in  the  lir»t  four  of  the 
Ten  Cotnmandtnents,  flj 

This  was  the  rebuke  that  stung  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  from 
that  moment  he  had  little  rest  until  his  baiiiKhmeut.    In  April,  1G31,  he  wab  invito 
to  become  teacher  to  the  Chnrcli  at  Salem,  the  eldest  Church  in  the  colony,  orga 
ized  August  6,  16if9.     At  once,  six  menjbei-s  of  the  court  in  Boston  wrote  to  Eitd 
eott  at  Siilem,  warning   the  8alein  people  against  him  as  a  dangerous  man,  f^ 
broaching  the  foregoing  novel   opinions,  and  asking  tlie  Chnrcli  tlicre  to  coufe! 
witli  the  Boston  Council  in  regard  to  his  case*     Cphaui,  who  wrote  the  hi&tory 
this  Church,  reports  that  it  was  organized   *On  principles  of  perfect  and  entin 
independence  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  body,"'     Hence,  it  acted  independent!/  ol 
this  advice  from  Boston  and  received  Williams  as  its  minister  on  the  12th  of  April 
Felt  says:  '  Here  we  have  an  indication  that  the  Salem  Cliurch,  by  calling  Williama 
coincided  with  his  opinions,  just  specified^  and  thus  differed  with  the  Church  io 
Boston/  ^     This  fact  accounts  for  the  long  struggle  lietween  the  Salem  Church  «Dd 
the  colonial  government  in  rehition  to  Williams.     That  Chnrch  and  the  Chureh  mI  M 
Plymouth  refused  communion  with  memliers  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  first  ^ 
unnistei*s  of  the  Salem  Cliurcli  wevi!'  Skeltou  as  pastor  and  Higginson  as  teacher. 
HigginsoJi  drew  np  its  Articles  of  Faith,  which  Hubbard  pmnounces  *a  httle  di§-j 
crepant  from  theirs  of  Plymouth,'  yet  not  so  different  but  that  (Tovernor  Bradford,  1 
the  Separatist  *  delegate '  from  Pl)*mouth,  gave  tlie  hand  of  fellowship  when  lliP 
Salem  <  Mnirch  was  recognized.     For  a  cousideral)lc  time  the  other  Churches  of  tlie^ 
Bay  looked  askance   at   the   Salem    ClnirclL      Winthrop   arrived  at  Salem  frofll 
England,  in  the  Arhella^  on  Saturday,  June  12th,  1630,  where  he  and  others  we»| 
ashore,  but  returned  to  the  ^hip  for  Sunday,  because,  as  Cotton  says^  Skelton  qo\\\\ 
not  *  Conscietitiiiusly  admit  them  to  his  eoumiunion,  nor  allow  any  of  their  chii 
dren  to  be  baptized,      T!ie  rciison  of  such  scruple  is,  that  they  are  not  mernkn 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  like  those  of  Salem  and  Plyraouth.^ 

Tliia  treiitm€*nt  of  Winthrop  drew  forth  a  severe  letter  from  Cotton  to  Skelton 
dated  Octolier  2d,  IC3U,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  *not  a  little  troubled'  *Thjitvo 
should  deny  tlie  Lord's  Supper  to  such  godly  and  faithful  servants  of  Christ  «i»  Jlf*  | 
Governor,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Coddiugtoti,  ,  .  ,  My  grief  incnP*wJ 
upon  me  when  1   heard  you  denied  baptism  to  Mr.  Cod  ding  to  n^s  child,  tfw^ '^'^^ ' 
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Winthrop  and  Cotton,  aided  by  liia  own  stateuient  tlmt  he  Imd  a  troubled  eonscnenee 
that  *  Christian  kings  (so-called)  are  invested  with  a  right  by  virtue  of  tlieir  Chris- 
tianity to  take  and  give  away  t!ie  lands  and  countries  of  other  men.'     Winthrop 
hinii^elf  says,  that  when  the  treatise  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  *  written  in 
very  obseure  and  implicative  phrases,*  of  uncertain  interpretation.*     It  seems  to 
have  been  a  nieixi  theoretical  speculation,  w^as  submitted  to  the  Court  at  Winthrop  s 
reijuest,  in  mamiseript  and  unpublished  ;  and  it  was  agi-eed  to  pass  aver  his  offense 
on  retraetiun,  or  taking  an  oath  of  atleji^iance  to  tlie  king*    The  practical  import^ince 
wliich  Williams  attached  to  it  is  seen  in  tlie  fact,  that  he  offered  to  bum  the  treatise^ 
and  that  he  wrote  the  Court  •  submissively  '  and  *  penitently.'     They  took  Ins  offer  to 
burn  Ids  inanuseript  as  the  abandonment  of  his  honest  principles ;  with  bim  it  had 
done  its  WT>rk.     So,  this  terrible  affair  in  wliich  Jaincs  L  was  charged  with  public 
blasphemy  and  falsehood,  and  that  other  delectable  chamcter,  Charles  L,  was  likened 
to  the  'frogs'  and  'dragon'  of  Revelations,  came  tu  an  end  and  still  Massachusetts 
lived.     After  tln*s,  he  was  cited  tu  appear  befoit*  the  Court  on  three  different  ii<^CBi- 
sions,  once  to  account  for  further  remarks  made  in  a  sermon  in  regard  to  the  patent, 
once  to  answer  for  his  opposition  to  the  Freeman's  Oath,  and  finKlly,  to  meet  the 
charges  on  whicli  he  was  banished  in  October,  1635*     The  following  is  his  senlenw?: 

'Whereas  Mn  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Chnrch  of  Salem,  hatli 
broached  and  divulged  divers  new  imd  dangerous  npiniuns,  against  the  authority  of      . 
magistratoti,  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation,  both  of  the  magistrates  and  Chnrt'liea      || 
here,  and  that  before  any  conviction,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without  ri'tnic- 
tion,  it  is  tlierefore  ordered,  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  juris- 
diction within  six  weeks  new  next  ensning,  which  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  ^liall 
be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some  place  out^j 
of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without  license  of  the  Court/*  ^ 

A  clear  view  of  the  case  may  lie  gathered  from  the  speeilications  as  summed  up 
before  the  Cuiirt  by  the  governor,  who  said  :  *  Mr.  Williams  holds  forth  tljese  faiu 
particuhirs:  1st.  That  we  have  not  our  land  by  patent  from  the  king,  but  that  llie 
natives  are  the  true  owners  of  it,  and  that  we  ought  to  repent  of  sneli  a  receiving  it 
by  patent.  2d.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  cidl  a  wicked  person  t«^  swear,  to  pmy,  a*  ! 
being  actions  of  God's  worship.  3d.  Tliat  it  is  nut  lawful  to  hear  any  of  the  tniai*- 
ters  of  the  parish  assemblies  in  England.  4th.  That  the  civil  magisti'ate's  |:H>wer 
extends  oidy  to  the  brwlies  and  gornlH,  and  outward  state  of  men,  etc/  In  his  letter  to 
Endicott^  Williams  ex|ilains  the  bearings  of  the  4th  point  in  the  governors  suuuningt 
in  these  words:  *The  jH>iut  ij^  that  of  the  civil  magistrate's  deal mg  in  matters  of  con- 
scietjce  and  religion,  as  also  of  peimjcuting  and  hunting  any  for  any  matter  merelj' 
spiritual  and  religious/ 

As  partisanship  has  greatly  distorted  this  historical  event,  it  is  needful  to  exaai* 
ine  it  airefidly  and  somewhat  at  length,  with  due  regard  to  the  exact  facte: 
Ist,  Toneliing  the  then  existing  form  of  government ;  2d.  Tlie  records  of  the  case: 
and,  3d.  The  representations  of  the  se%^erai  parties  who  were  concerned  in  the 
decision.  Viewed  TYithin  these  limits,  it  is  folly  to  claim  that  either  the  aallioritlfltj 
or  Williams  can  bo  justified  in  all  that  they  did.  One  extreme  position  ftssunifis  i 
that  Massachusetts  Bay  was  purely  a  business  corporation,  and  so  its  Court  might 
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from  the  English  crown  to  the  local  goveminent,  and  to  make  it  one  Itep  in  that 
aeries  of   shrewd   movements  hy  which  tlie  colony  finally  became  independenl 
TVillianis'a    mi&tiikc  lay  in  that  he   began  to  preiich  against  it  eaniestly  from  a 
religions   point  of  view.      The  old  oath   was  an  oiith,  and  was  admiuUtcred  t^_ 
*iinregenerate  men,'  and  the  new  oath  did  not  affect  him  personally  aa  an  unrell 
generate  man,  bo  that  he  need  not  to  have  preaehed  about  it  at  alL    To  him  the  oath 
wae  an  act  of  worship,  and  he  might  have  left  the  nnregenerate  man  to  jndge  f 
liimself  as  to  wli ether  or  not  it  were  an  act  of  worship  to  him  also.     His  view 
tlic  civil  oath  was  clearly  a  mii^take^  yet  it  is  unfair  to  jndge  either  him  or  the  Con 
by  the  practice  <if  tiie  pre^»nt  day,  in  the  use  of  the  oatb.     Until  recent  years^  m 
have  Iwen  excluded   from  testifying  in  courts  of  justice  because  their  rehgioi 
belief  or  nnlx^lief  failed  to  qualify  them  to  take  certain  oaths  or  forms  of  oath 
InasmncVi  as  he  was  not  an  *  unregenerate '  man  he  conl<l  have  taken  the  new  uat 
or  not,  as  an  act  of  worship,  and  have  left  other  men  to  follow  their  own  oonseienceiJ 
But  both  he  and  the  Court  had  come  to  that  point  of  contest  where  each  stickled 
BtublK>rnly  for  little  things  and  magnified  tlicm  to  a  wondrous  importance. 

A  charge  \%  aUo  made  that  Wjlliams  instigated  Endicott  to  cut  the  red  croes 
out  of  the  flag  of  England,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  given  to  the  king  by  the  pope 
as  an  ensign  of  victory,  and  so  was  a  superstitious  thing  and  a  relic  of  antichrisLj 
Whoever  did  this  couiniitted  a  grievous  political  offense  against  the  crown,  but 
Williams  is  not  oonchisively  identified  therewith,  nor  is  it  even  charged  against  him 
by  the  Court,  so  that  if  this  charge  were  a  mere  report,  and  yet  was  allowed  to 
weigli  in  bis  condemnation,  to  that  extent  the  Court  treated  him  unjustly.    Endicott 
was  tried  and  punislied  for  cutting  out  the  red  cross.    He  pleaded  that  be  did  tbidDOt 
from  any  motives  of  treason  to  the  crown,  but  from  bis  hatred  of  idolatry,  where- 
upon he  Wits  excluded  from  tlie  magistracy  for  one  year,  alight  punishment,  because 
as  the  examining  Committee  of  the  Court  reported :  ^  He  did  it  ont  of  tendeme« 
of  conscience,  and  not  of  any  evil  intention.'     Roger  Williams  might  have  held  the 
game  opinion,  but  in  tbia  be  was  not  singular,  nor  has  it  been  alleged  that  he  was 
suspected  of  treason  on  any  point     If  however,  as  Hnbbard  affirnus,  he  '  Inspirt^l 
Bonie  persons  of  great  interest  that  tbe  cross  ought  to  be  taken  away,'  he  otily 
shared  a  very  popular  opinion  in  the  colony  at  the  time.     The  governor  himself 
had  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  colony^  in  Boston,  tfanuary  19th,  ltJIJ5, 
and  sLihmirted  to  them  this  question:  'Whether  it  be  lawful  for  us  to  carr}^  th« 
cross  in  our  banners?'     They  warmly  discussed  tliis  query,  all  the  pastors  being 
present,  except  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  and  'For  the  matter  of  the  cross,'  says  Win- 
throp,  *they  were  divided,  and  so  deferred  it  to  anotlier  meeting.'     Felt  treats  fully 
of  the  affair,  saying  :  *  Some  of  the  congress,  though  not  large  in  nural>er,  yet  of 
vital  conscquencx^e  in  their  advice,  approve  the  display  of  such  a  sign,  and  others 
think  it  sliould  be  laid  aside.     Both  parties  are  fully  aware  that  its  omission  ii  » 
culated  to  t>ring  on  the  colonists  a  charge  of  treason  against  regal  supremacy.* 
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king  at  its  liead,  cost  what  it  might ;  yet,  tliat  he  should  be  couipelled  at  like 
to  fiubiait  to  the  Congregutioiial  Churches  of  Massachusettfi^  with  a  governor 
Couucnl  at  their  head.  Which  party  was  the  moet  exa^pemtiiig  to  the  crown  does 
not  npp^r;  nor  does  it  appear  that  England  ever  suspected  Roger  Williains  of  dis- 
loyalty,  Oo  the  contrary,  it  threatened  the  colony  with  the  withdiuwal  of  the 
patent  and  the  appointment  of  a  governor;  whereas,  it  gave  bim  a  new  patent  for 
Rhode  Inland,  withont  question,  ^H 

The  third  and  fourth  offenses  charged  against  Williams  were  pxirely  on  relig=^^ 
ious  subjects.  It  was  quite  severe  in  him  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  jiari^^h  priest  of 
England,  when  in  England,  and  quite  likely  to  give  offefjse  there;  but  wm  it  sooth- 
ing in  the  extren»e  to  the  English  government  to  be  told  by  these  Congregational 
authorities,  that  its  Episcopal  ordination  w^as  scouted  and  cast  aside  in  Ma^^iehusetts 
Ba v\  that  its  churches  were  not  aIlo\ve(]  there  at  all,  much  less  that  its  awn  EpieeojiaJ 
colonists  were  not  allowed  to  hear  their  own  ministers  pi-each  on  this  side  of  tire 
w^ater,  *  lawful'  or  unlawful?  Both  these  wei*e  religious  opinions,  'Broached  and 
divulged  '  equally,  but  why  Roger  should  lie  banished  for  refusing  a  hearing  to  tlie 
Epi!?4:'t)pal  clergy  in  England,  frotu  their  own  puljuts,  and  the  Massachnsett*  Court 
should  not  banish  itself  for  refusing  them  ei^en  a  Prayer- Book  or  a  pulpit  to  pretch 
frojn  in  that  colony,  is  not  easily  seen. 

No  candid  man  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  doubt  that  tlie  Chnreli  anci 
State  were  blended  in  M;issaehusetts  Bay,  timt  the  niagit^trates  there  were  expcctd 
to  punish  *  breaches  of  the  First  Table,'  and  tliat  every  nian*g  religious  convictions 
with  their  free  expression  were  understood  to  be  witldn  the  purview  of  theciril 
authorities*  So  skillfully  mixed  were  the  charges  against  Wi I! iunis,  that  under  bvicIi 
a  govcnunent  they  could  scarcely  be  separated.  It  is  apj^rent  that  both  his  politicJi! 
and  spiritual  offenses  entered  into  the  considerations  for  his  banislnncut  and  weii^ 
intended  to  enter  into  it,  bo  that  it  is  inipossilde  to  say,  whether  one  set  of  the 
charges  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  this  end  without  the  otlier.  The  com- 
mon understarjding  of  their  own  times  and  of  after  times  luis  been»  that  the  chief 
reasons  for  his  banishment  were  of  tlie  religious  character.  This  is  suggested  in 
the  undeniable  fa<'t,  tliat  to  hold  and  utter  Christian  sentiments  opposed  to  thein 
was  a  crime  with  them,  both  before  and  after  the  banishment  of  Williaras»  The 
manner  in  which  they  ecntenced  others  to  banishment,  purely  for  their  religious 
'  opiuione/  with  the  stress  laid  upon  his  religious  pi»sitions,  shows  conclusively,  that 
the  ffravamen^  of  \m  otTense  was  not  political  but  religious.  Tliey  had  detenaiued 
from  the  time  of  banishing  the  Browns,  that  all  should  conform  to  their  form  of 
religion  or  leave  the  colony-  Early  in  1035  the  Court  entreated :  '  The  bretliren 
and  elders  of  every  Church  within  this  jurisdiction,  that  they  will  consult  and  advise 
of  &n^  uniform  (rrder  of  discipline  in  the  Churche^^  and  then  to  consider  how  far 
tlie  magistrates  are  bound  to  interpose  for  the  preservation  of  that  uniformity  and 
peace  of  the  Churches.'  ■    The  Court,  at  the  time  of  Williams'g  banishment,  pro- 
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naiinced  the  same  sentence  upon  John  Sinytli,  a  Dorcliester  miller;  '  For  divere 
danf^eruQs  opmifm^^  which  he  haldotli  and  hntli  divulged.*  Tlie  fair  inference  is, 
tliut  they  were  the  same  opinions  with  those  of  Willjatns,  as  Smytli  becimie  one  of 
the  founders  of  Providence,  and  of  whom  Williams  himself  says:  'I  consented  to 
John  Smyth,  miller  at  Dorchester  (Ijanitshed  also),  to  go  with  me.' ^  Whatever  hii* 
*  opinions'  were,  tliey  were  merely  *  opinions;'  and  no  overt  acts  of  civil  wrong  are 
alleged  ai^ainst  liim.  Smyth  and  Williams  were  banished  October,  K135  ;  and  on 
March  %i],  1036,  the  General  Assembly  ordered  that  it  would  not  thereafter 

'  Approve  of  any  companies  of  men,  as  shall  henceforth  join  in  any  pretended  way 
of  Chnrcli  fellowship,  without  they  sliall  iir^t  aci|Uiiirit  the  mjigisirak'^  and  the  eiders 
of  the  fi^reat^r  part  of  the  Clmrclies  in  this  jurisdiction  with  their  iutontious,  and  have 
their  approbation  tliereiu.  ,  .  .  No  person  beiiig  a  member  of  any  Church  which 
shall  hereafter  be  tfathertxl  without  the  approbatirui  of  the  nuigistnitcsaod  the  greater 
part  of  said  Chnrclies,  siiail  be  admkted  to  the  freedoui  of  this  eouunoinvealtlu'^** 

The  ainjnus  of  all  this  is  clearly  seen  in  tltelr  subsequent  acts,  as  well  as  in 
the  wording  of  these  laws*  On  the  *30th  of  tlie  Sd  month,  16St),'  tiie  Council  sent 
a  command  from  Boston,  *  to  the  constable  of  Salem,'  to  inform  *  divers  persons* 
there,  that  their  'course  is  very  offensive  to  the  government  here  and  may  no  longer 
be  suJiered/     What  had  they  done  ? 

They  do  *  within  your  town  '  *  disorderly  assemble  themselves  both  o!i  the  Lord's 
day  and  at  oilier  timt's,  contemptuously  reinsing  to  come  to  tlie  solemn  meetingb 
ot  the  Church  there,  (or  l»feing  some  of  thetri  justly  cast  out)  do  obstinately  i-etuse 
to  sul>mit  themselves,  that  they  might  !>l>  again  received  ;  but  do  make  cunvt-ntiuus, 
aud  seduce  divers  persi^ius  of  weak  eapaeity,  f^nd  have  alrendtf  withdrawn  8*nn**  of 
them  from  thti  C/itirck,  and  hereby  have  C4i used  much  (not  only  disturbance  to  the 
Chnreii,  but  also)  disorders  and  damage  in  the  civil  State.' 

I         Here  w^e  see  that  they  regarded  disorder  and  dnmaire  to  the  State,  to  consist  in 
w*ithdrawiug  from  the  Clnirch, '  hertiby  '  they  have  ' caused '  the  'damage.'    Ami  what 

^©honld  be  done  with  these  transt^ressors  ?     The  constable  njust  command  them  to 
\ 
*  Refrain  all  such  disorderly  assemblies,  and  pretended  Chuixh-meetings ;  and 

either  to  conform  themselves  to  the  law^s  and  orders  of  this  govern menr»  being 
estai>lished  accordiug  to  the  rule  of  God's  word  ;  or  else  let  them  he  assured  tluit  we 
shall  by  Gods  assistance  take  siune  such  strict  and  speedy  course  for  tiie  refonnatiun 
of  these  disonlers,  ami  preventing  the  evilt?  winch  may  otherwise  ensue,  iis  our  duty 
to  God  and  charge  over  his  people  do  call  for  from  us/ 

This  document  is  signed  by  Vane,  governor,  Winthrop,  deputy,  and  Dudley. 

What  they  found  it  their  duty  to  do  with  these  wicked  folk,  who  would  wor- 
Iiip  God  elsewhere  in  Salem  than  at  the  State  Church,  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the 
General  Court  of  1638,  thus:  *  Kzekiel  Ilolliman  a]>peared  upon  sumnuius,  because 
he  did  not  frequent  tiie  public  assemblies,  and  for  seducitig  many,  he  was  referred 
by  the  Court  to  the  tninisters  for  conviction,'  Hoiliman,  as  wo  shall  see,  w*as  an- 
other of  the  fo!inderft  of  ProvideTiee  and  the  person  who  baptized  Williams  there. 
When  in  Salem  neither  of  them  were  Baptists  on  the  subject  of  ordinances,  which 
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leaves  tlie  itnplicfttion  that  their  views  were  one  on  the  question  of  liberty  of  ron 
Bcienco  and  the  power  of  the   magietrates  to  interfere  with  ri:ligion.      And  the 

conduct  of  the  inaji^iBtrates  themselves,  in  punishing  the  Salem  Church,  shows  that 
tliej  were  actuated  eliiefly   by  I'eligions   considerations  iu  the  whole  transaction. 
That  Cliurch  had  neither  denounced  the  patent,  nor  cut  out  the  cro66,  nor  denied       , 
tlie  oath  to  nnregenerate  men,  mncli  less  had  it  incurred  the  wrath  of  England*  ^| 
It  had,   however,   alleged   its  rights  as  a  Church  to  choose  \i%  own  pastor   with-       ' 
out  consulting  tlio  civil  authorities,  and  had  protested  against   the  right  of  the 
Court  to  disturb  its  pastoral  relations  with  him,  for  which  it  must  be  chastised.  ^ 
Tlris  unpai^ouable  offense  entered  even  into  the  Marblchead  land  affair,  whatever  ^| 
mistake  tlie  Salem  Church  fell  intu,  in  writing  to  the  other  Cliurches  concerning  the  " 
Church  discipline  of  their  members  iu  the  Court.     Concerning  tlie  petition  of  the 

*  Salem  rneu,*  which  Winthrop  says:  *  They  did  challenge  as  belonging  to  that  town/ 
he  also  bluntly  adds ;  ^  Because  they  had  chosen  Mr.  Williams  their  teacher  while  he 
stood  under  question  of  authority,  and  so  offered  contempt  to  the  magistmcy,  etc, 
their  petition  was  refused,'^'     Again  he  says,  that  the  act  of  the  Salem  Church  in 
calling  him  to  the  office  of  a  teacher  *at  that  time  was  judged  a  great  contempt  (*f 
authfmty.    So  in  fine  there  was  given  to  him  and  the  Church  of  Salem  to  consider  of 
these  things  till  the  next  General  Court,  and  then  eitlier  to  give  satisfaction  to  tlie 
Court,  or  else  to  expect  the  sentence/     Kor  is  this  all,  but  he  writes  that  the  Court 
and  ministers  were  of  this  mind,  namely :  *  That  they  wlio  should  obstinately  main- 
tain such  opiuifym'  would  run  the  Church  'into  heresy,  apostasy  or  tyranny,  and 
yet  the  civil  magistrates  could  not  intermeddle,'  "     This  shows  that  Williams  had 
struck  a  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  civil  officers  to  interfere  in  Cluirch  matters, 
wliich  they  felt  keenly,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Court  reached  tins  result  on  tlie 

*  advice^  of  the  ministers.  What  bad  the  ministers  to  do  with  the  e^ise  if  it  onlj' 
concerned  civil  authorities?  The  correspondence  of  the  Salem  Church  conducted 
by  Wjlliatns  and  Elder  Sharpe,  with  the  Boston  and  other  Churches,  was  between 
purel}^  religious  bodies,  though  it  involved  a  political  subject.  But  the  Court  must 
needs  meddle  with  the  matter,  declare  Salem  'rebellious'  snd  *  insubordinate,'  ii»d 
their  three  deputies  were  sent  home,  leaving  that  town  without  representation,  fliid 
requiring  thetn  to  report  what  citizens  of  Salem  had  indorsed  these  steps  there.  It 
decreed  that:  ^If  the  major  part  of  the  freemen  of  Salem  shall  disclaim  the  letters 
sent  lately  from  the  Church  of  Salem  to  several  Churches,  it  shall  tlien  be  lawful  for 
them  to  send  deputies  to  the  General  Court.'  Williams  was  expelled  in  the  absence 
of  the  Salem  deputies,  and  then  Elder  Sharpe  was  reqnired  to  report  whether  Salem 
acknowledged  its  offense  or  not  Salem  was  thus  brought  to  humble  snbraission,  and 
Williams  was  excluded  from  the  Church  there;  not  for  *  sedition,'  but  because  he  denied 
the  *  Chnrches  of  the  Bay  to  be  true  Chnrchee ; '  so  says  Hugh  Peter,  his  saeceflsor 

Soon  after  Williams*s  bajiishment  a  controversy  excited  the  colony  concerning 
the  preaching  of  a  Mr.  Wheelwright,  at  Braintree,  about  a  covenant  of  grace  and  a 
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covenant  of  works,  involving  antinomianisni  and  lie  was  banisher],  Winthrop  hi 
justifying  the  Court  in  his  case,  1037,  against  those  who  coni[)lained  saiJ:  *  If  we 
find  Ilia  opinions  such  as  will  cause  divisions,  and  make  people  look  to  their  magis- 
trates, ministers  and  brethren  as  enemies  to  Clirist,  antichrists,  etc,  were  it  not  sin 
and  unfaitbf Illness  ill  ns  to  receive  more  of  their  <?/>//i/^«^  whieh  we  already  tind 
the  evil  frnit  of  J  Nay,  why  do  not  those  who  now  complain  join  us  in  keeping 
out  such,  AS  well  as  formerly  they  did  in  expelling  Mr,  Williams  for  the  like, 
though  less  dangerous.'  ^'  Here  the  governor  tells  us,  in  his  honest  bhintness,  that 
Williams  was  'expelled'  for  his  opiuiuns  uu  religious  subjects,  which  were  less  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  Wheelwright.  The  plea  of  all  persecutors  has  ever  been  that 
they  jHJi'secuted  no  man  fur  his  religion,  but  for  '  sedition  ■  and  ^^  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.'  Tliis  was  the  pretense  of  the  pagans  when  they  tormented  the  early 
Ciiristiaus,  of  the  Catholics  in  the  case  of  the  Waldensians,  the  Hollanders  and  the 
Lollards,  and  now  the  apologists  of  the  Puritans  put  in  that  plea  for  them.  When 
the  Browns  and  their  Prayer-Books  were  packed  off  to  England,  Endicott  said  that 
they  *  endangered  faction  and  mutiny;'  and  when  Thomas  Painter  of  Hingham 
w^as  wliip]x;d  in  July,  1644,  for  refusing  to  have  his  child  christened,  his  judges 
said,  that  it  was  *not  for  his  opinions,  bnt  for  reproaching  the  Lord's  ordinance;'  as 
if  his  opinion  of  infant  baptism  was  not  the  yQvy  reproach  which  he  threw  upon  it 
and  for  which  lie  was  punished. 

Tlie  same  pretense  is  now  set  up  ngainst  Roger  Williams,  in  the  allegation  that  he 
was  banished  for  civil  cause  alone,  directly  in  the  face  of  his  sentence,  whinli  clnirgcs 
npun  him  :  *  New  and  dangerous  opiniofis  against  tlie  fiuthority  of  the  magistrates.' 
Yet,  in  no  instance  did  ho  dispute  their  right  to  civil  office,  or  charge  them  with 
civil  usurpation,  nor  did  he  refuse  to  obey  them  in  purely  civil  matters;  but  he 
<Iared  to  question  their  assumption  of  religious  authority  outside  of  their  proper 
sphere  as  civil  officers.  Josepli  Felt  bewails  his  sentence,  as  disturbing  *  the  benev- 
olent feelings  of  every  heart,"  and  regrets  it^  'as  a  serious  impediment  to  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  the  commnnvvealth,  and  a  diirk  omen  that  its  hopes  of  spintnaliti/ 
and  duration  may  be  soon  scattered/  Thou  lie  says  of  the  authorities:  '  BeHeving 
tliemselves  bound  to  exclude  persons  who,  they  suppose,  entertain  principles  sub- 
versive of  their  civil  and  ecclemmticaZ  polity,  the  General  Court  engage  in  so 
unpleasant  a  service/*^  Neither  did  the  Court  itself  proceed  against  him  as  against 
a  civil  criminal.  Trial  by  jury  is  more  than  once  insisted  upon  in  Magna  Charta,  as 
the  principal  bulwark  of  an  Englishman's  liberty,  but  especially  does  Chap,  xxix 
insist  that  no  freeman  shall  be  hurt  in  Ins  person  or  property  *  except  by  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law^  of  t!ie  hind.'  Hence,  the  royal  cliarter  granted 
to  Massachusetts  <t>uld  not  abridge  the  great  rights  of  British  freemen  which  had 
been  secnred  by  ^lagua  Charta,  nor  could  it  deprive  a  colonist  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury;  a  right  which  had  been  a  vital  part  of  the  British  Constitution  from 
the  time  of  King  John.     Neither  could  tlie  cliarter  authorize  the  governor  and 
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company   of   Massachusetts   Bay   to   inflict   uuiisual   penalties    in  punishment  of 
sedition,  or  the  dititnrbaiice  of  the  public  pence,  without  the  form  of  a  public  trinL 
On  the  contrary,  all  tlie  rights  of  Enfjlishtnen  were  Bccnred  to  the  coloni&ts  by  the 
charter,  but  Roger  WiUiains  was  Biinply  peii^ecuted  out  of  tire  colony,  without  thti 
due  observance  of  even  litis  forni.     In  a  word,  there  is  uo  precedent  for  this  tria^ 
no  authority  for  it  in  common  Inw  or  the  chartered  rights  of  the  colony*     A  new 
process  or  procedure  appears^  to  have  been  invented  on  the  epot  and  at  the  time  for 
his  c;ise,  the  effect  of  wliicli  wuj?,   that  he  suffered  under  an  ex  j}08t  facto  law* 
Instead  of  proceeding  ns  a  court  of  civil  jurisprudence  to  produce  and  examine 
witnesses,  about  the  tii'st  step  which  they  took   was  to  appoint  Hooker,  the  pastor  t\ 
Newtown,  to  ^  dispute^  witli  him.     This  he  did,  but  found  it  lujpossible  'to  scdnce 
him  from  any  of  his  errors^  {not  crinies),  for  that  lie  hnaintained  all  his  opinhmJ 
Dr.  Dexter  says  of  Williams:  *They  asked  him  whether  he  would  tJikc  the  whole 
sxihjeet  into  still  further  conmderation  ;  proposing  that  he  employ  another  month  in 
reflection,  and  then  come  and  argue  the  matter  before  them.'     Agnip,  he  says,  tkt 
tlie  Court  *aj)pointed  Tliomiis  Hooker  (a  bmther  pastor)  to  go  over  these  points  in 
ar(juvu-ni  with  liini,  on  the  spnt,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  him  see  his  errors,     One 
single  glimpse  of  this  debate  is  afforded   us  by    Mr,  Cotton/  ^*     This  last  word 
exprxjsses  the  bearings  of  tlic  whole  proceeding.     It  was  a  *  debate,*  an  argoment 
coueerniog  certuiu  alleged  religious  errors,  and  not  a  trial  in  any  proper  legal  sense  of 
the  word.     Winthrop  says  tliut  Williams  maintained  *  all  liis  opiiiions ;  *  and  Williams 
understood  the  same  thi ng,  for  he  says,  tluit  he  was  not  ntily  ready  to  l>e  *hanisliedj 
l*ut  to  die  also  in  New  England,  as  for  nwU  holy  truths  qf  Ovd  in  Chrht  Jesm.^ 

Barry,  in  his  *  History  of  Massachusetts/  says  (p.  239):  *  Meanwhile  the  ddeta 
continued*  to  deal  with  him  fi^n-  his  errors  and  ti>  lalmr  for  his  conversion;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  spent  tlie  jjreat  part  of  the  summer  in  set?king,  by  word  and  writing,  to  satisff 
his  scruples,  Iniorming  tlie  magistrates  of  their  desire  to  pi'oceed  with  him  in  a 
( ^  1  m  rel  i  way  Ik*  f  o re  e i  r  i  i  p  r t  »sec  ii  t  i  o n  was  u  rg  ed ,  the  go  v e  r  n  o  r  re  pi  i ed  :  *  *  Y  ou  are 
deceived  in  him  if  you  think  he  will  condescend  to  learn  of  any  of  you."'  ! 

The  first  element  of  a  trial  for  civil  wrong-doing  does  not  appear  in  the 
whole  process*  nor  can  a  like  case  be  found  in  tlie  records  of  civil  trials  aiiJi''* 
English  law,  outside  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Not  a  witness  was  examine*!,  uu  coun- 
sel was  heard,  and  none  of  the  forms  of  law  invariably  observed  in  sedition  ordifr* 
tnrbance  of  the  puhlic  peace,  were  had.  His  bauislnnent  was  a  religious  and  aotJi 
State  necessityj  which  Williams  well  characterized,  when  he  declares  it  to  have  been 
*Mo8t  lamenfably  contrary  to  tlio  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,' 

The  apologists  of  the  Puritans  make  a  great  outcry  against  Williams  for  saying 
that  the  king  had  no  right  to  grant  the  lands  to  the  eolonistii,  bec^se  they  belonged 
to  the  natives.  And  was  he  singular  in  this  opinion?  No.  Cotton  writes:  *  There 
i»e  many,  if  not  most,  that  hold,  that  we  have  not  our  land  merely  hy  right  of 
patent  from  the  king,  but  that  the  natives  are  true  owners  of  all  that  they  poesefi* 
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or  improve.  Neither  ilo  I  know  any  ainongKt  iia  that  eitlier  then  were,  or  now 
are,  of  another  mind,'  Yet,  he  says  tliiit  these  freemen  'Are  tolerated  to  enjoy 
both  civil  ^nd  religions  liherties  atuongst  ns,'  Then,  why  was  Williams  bani&hed 
for  believing  what  Cotton  says  every  body  else  believed  ?  Cotton  tells  us  that  lie  was 
giiilty  of  these  two  things,  he  was  *  violent '  in  preaehing  against  the  patent,  and  lie 
presented  the  matter  unfairly,  for  thoy  had  not  taken  the  lands  on  the  king's 
patent.  Cotton  claims  tliat  the  lands  were  'void  places,'  made  60  *  by  pestilence, 
which  bad  swept  away  thousands  of  the  natives  '  'a  little  before  our  eotning,-     They 

f  therefore  took  nothing  from  tlie  king  or  tlie  natives,  but  inhabited  tlie  country  by 
the  Maw  of  nature/  Williams  somehow  got  it  into  his  heailj  that  if  the  smalhpox 
had  swept  away  thousands  of  the  Indian  fathers  'a  little  before  our  coming/  the 

I  land  on  wbicli  their  bones  fell  might  poAsib]y  buluug  to  their  children;  and  so  he  had 

f  religious  scruples  on  the  point,  and  ventured  to  state  tliem  vehemently  in  the  pub 
pit,  when  lie  ought  to  have  held  his  tongue;  and  for  which  he  was  banished.  It 
liad  lieen  better  for  Cotton  to  be  quiet  than  iu  disgrace  the  magistrates  by  such 
petty  special  pleading  as  this.  He  chills  Williams  *  violent'  and  *  vehement:'  but 
Winthrop  who  knew  him  intimately  pronounces  him  *  A  man  h>vely  in  his  carriage.' 

■  Our  best  historians  find  his  banishment  as  purely  a  religious  affair  as  it  could 
be  under  that  union  of  Church  and  State  which  Massachusetts  has  now  repudiated 
as  unworthy  of  retention. 

Bradfoi'd  Iiolds  the  magistrates  'Inexcusable  in  their  treatment  of  Roger  Wilb 
Jams  .  .  .  merely  for  his  honest  independence  *if  opinion,'  Peck  think.*  him  *  A 
very  troublesomo  man  for  bigotry  to  manage,  ,  .  .  Wfien  lie  entered  MassachuBCtts, 
he  was  in  advance  of  the  general  senliuient  of  the  Puritans  on  the  question  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  ,  *  *  Roger  Williams  was  niore  than  a  Puritan.  lie  was  the  great 
mind  ordained  of  Providence  to  advance  beyond  the  position  of  iridignjint  protest 
against  oppression^  to  the  revelation  that  the  highest  right  must  itself  be  the  result 
of  a  treedum  which  might  be  abused  by  coosentmg  to  tlie  deepest  wrong.  He  was 
the  first  true  tyne  of  the  American  freeman,  conceeding  fully  to  otiiers  the  high- 
born rights  whifti  he  claimed  for  himself.  Thin  was  further  than  Puritanism  could 
lead  the  race;  antJ,  fur  the  present.  It  was  not  ready  to  foUow.  He  denied  the  right 
to  coerce  a  man  to  take  a  freeman's  oath;  but  w'oukl  not  he  himself  be  compelled 
to  take  it?  No;  he  refused:  and  such  Wiis  the  firm  dignity  of  his  bearing,  that  the 
government  was  forced  to  desist  from  that  proceeding.  But  he  was  living  under  a 
religion  estabhshed  by  \\\\\\  not  Prelacy,  but  Puritanism,  in  wldch  intolerance  was 
just  as  \lie  to  him,  and  just  as  *letermiued  against  a  Non-eonformist/*' 

The  unvarnished  fact  seems  to  be,  that  like  honest  Saul  of  Tarsus  they  meant 
lo  be  men  of  God,  but  like  him  allowed  all  their  religion  to  run  into  personal  con- 
Bcience,  without  much  regard  to  the  consciences  of  others.  Their  primary  l»lunder 
lay  in  overlooking  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  Cliorch  of  Christ,  and  applying  both  to 
Church  and  State  the  judicial  enactments  of  Moses*  whicli  were  made  for  the  gov- 
eniment  of  a  civil  nation  1,500  years  before  the  Christian  Church  existed,  Roger 
Williams  himself  well  expresses  their  mistake  in  these  words;  'Although  they  pro- 
;fe66ed  to  be  bound  i*y  such  judicials  only  as  contained  in  them  moral  equity,  yet 
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they  extetidecl  tin's  moral  equity  to  so  many  particulars  as  to  make  it  the  whole 
judicial  Itiw/  But  the  Chrbluiii  law  for  the  govenniient  of  the  cuminutiNVealtli 
leaves  all  punishment  to  be  guveruud  uiidtr  the  sway  of  the  iiatural  rights  of  man 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  States  where  they  ai^e  used.  Hence,  in  adopting  the 
Mosaic  penalties  they  not  only  cat^t  aside,  in  some  cases,  what  was  known  as  *  crown 
law,'  hut  with  it  the  common  law  of  England,     Barry  puts  the  case  forciblvj  saying: 

'  Puritans  as  well  as  Ejiiscopaliaiis  nt^sunied  their  own  infiillihility  ;  and,  its  Chinrli 
and  State  were  one  and  inHu^paruble  in  Old  England,  they  were  honnd  together  in 
New  England  ;  and  tin*  purity  of  the  former  was  deemed  indispensiible  to  the  safety 
of  the  latter,  Tliia  policy  was  resolutely  adhered  tu,  and  tlie  laws  which  sanctioned 
it  were  a.s  intlexible  as  tlie  laws  of  the  Mede^  and  Fursians/  Cxovernor  Winthrop 
saw  hi.s  mistake  when  tt  was  too  late.  Barry  g^iyw  :  '  He  regretted  the  harslnrei* 
with  which  Koger  Williams  was  treat<Hi  ;  and  though  a  zealous  opponent  of  Mrs. 
Ilutehinson  and  the  euthu>^iastic  Gorton,  as  he  advanex^d  in  life  his  spirit  becunie 
more  catholic  and  he  lamented  tiie  errors  of  the  past;  so  that,  when  urged  by  Mr. 
Dudley  to  sign  an  order  for  the  banishment  of  one  deemed  heterodox*  lie  replied, 
*'  1  have  done  enough  of  that  work  ah-eady/' '  ^^ 

Since  Jesus  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Asia,  on  the  cool  verdict  that  he  was  a 
'jnst  man'  in  whom  no  *  fault'  was  found,  a  snbliiner  sight  has  not  appeared  to 
num  than  that  revealed  in  America  on  that  crisp  October  morning  in  1G35.  This 
master  iii  Israel  looms  up  head  and  shoulders  above  his  Puritan  judges.  Withont 
a  stammer  or  a  blusli  he  reaches  the  full  height  of  manhood;  whereupon  the  Baj 
sentences  him  to  a  new  leadersliip.  In  Salem  God  tlirew  the  mantle  of  William 
the  Silent  upon  the  shonldei^s  of  the  brave  Welshman*  What,  if  Mas^ichnsett*  did 
lay  her  political  sins  on  his  head,  and  send  her  scape  goat  to  bear  them  into  the 
desert?  He  wae  strong  to  carry  the  burden  of  lier  congregation  and  elders.  11© 
remembered  Pilate,  and  qnietly  hehl  the  bowl  for  this  ancient  Court  of  the  Bavta 
sink  its  sins  in  the  shallows  of  a  basin.  II o  watched  the  ex]jeriment  in  the  sini- 
plicity  of  a  child's  faith,  in  the  firnmess  of  a  martyr's  will,  in  the  I'esignatioa  of  »^ 
cavalier,  in  the  calmness  of  a  hero;  for  God  was  with  him. 

For  that  hour  God  brought  him  into  t!vo  world.  The  persecntion  of  tw? 
worlds  inspired  him  to  discover  a  third,  where  the  wicked  should  cease  fmin  tmpb- 
liug,  in  tliat  sort.  A  Yctci-an  before  his  sun  had  reached  noon,  nerved  with  % 
judicial  love  of  liberty,  fired  with  a  hallowed  zeal  to  liberate  all  the  conscience- 
bonnd,  he  is  now  ready  to  give  life  to  a  new  age.  Roger,  get  thee  gone  into  the 
woods  to  thy  work  !     And  when  alone  with  God  may  he  work  his  will  in  tlice! 

'Speak,  History.     Who  are  life's  vi<^tors?     Unroll  thy  huig  annals  and  say, 
Are  lliey  those  whom  the  world  called  victors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  diiy? 
The  martyrs,  or  NtTO?    The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermapyl®'*  tryst, 
Or  the  i  Vrsiaus  and  Xerxes  ?     His  judges  or  Socrates  ?     Pilate  or  Christ  ?  ' 

W,  \W  Sxoav. 
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SALEM  was  tilled  witli  excitement  and  grief  wlien  Williams  was  banished,  and 
asked  what  its  good  pastor  had  done  to  merit  this  cruelty  at  the  bands  of  his 
felluw-diaciples  in  Christ?  John  Cotton,  snugly  housed  in  his  Boston  home, 
severely  diseanted  on  Williams's  exile  as  any  thing  but  '  banislunent/  In  that  dreary 
New  England  winter,  as  his  brother  plongud  into  the  depths  of  the  f orestfe,  he  spoke 
of  it  as  a  ^  large  and  fruitful '  land,  in  which  he  enjoyed  simple  *  enlargement.' 
But  Cotton  was  careful  not  to  break  the  command  by  coveting  that  'enlargement' 
for  liiniself,  nor  did  he  so  hatdcer  after  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  wilderness  as  to 
follow  liis  brother,  to  rejoice  with  him  in  liis  tribulation.  Indeed,  he  queries  whether 
it  was  a  *  punishment  at  all,'  and  one  would  rather  catch  the  impression  from  his 
showing,  that  the  Court  liad  simply  sent  him  on  a  restful  excursion,  in  absolute  dere- 
liction of  its  duty  to  punish  crime.  The  illustrious  hero  himself  thought  that  Cotton 
might  have  seen  the  matter  in  another  light,  *  Had  Ids  soul  been  in  my  souPs  ciise, 
exposed  to  the  miseries,  poverties,  necessities,  debts  and  hardsliij>s,'  which  ho 
endured.  The  weak  people  of  Salem  also  wept  as  if  their  hearts  would  break,  that 
he  was  driven  tliey  knew  not  where,  '  for  they  were  much  taken  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  godliness.'  Neal  says,  that  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar,  that  they 
raised  the  'cry  of  persecntion,'  ar^d  'that  he  would  have  carried  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  if  the  ministci's  of  Boston  had  rmt  interfered,'^ 
These  admonished  the  Church  at  Salem  for  sympathizing  with  one  who  had  been 

riven  out  of  civilization  as  a  felon* 

Upham,  the  careful  historian  of  the  Salem  Church,  says:  ^They  adliered  to 
him  long  and  faithfully,  and  sheltered  him  from  all  assaults.     And  when  at  last  he 

as  sentenced  by  the  General  Court  to  banishment  from  the  colony  on  account  of 
his  principles,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fidelity  of  that  friendship  which  prompted 
many  of  Ids  congregation  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile,  and  partake  of  his  fortunes 

hen  an  outciist  upon  the  earth/  Thanks  to  Salem,  its  loss  was  the  world's  gain. 
That  day,  out  of  the  weak  came  forth  strength,  and  out  of  the  bitter  came  forth 
sweetness.     Good  old  Puritan  city  of  witchcraft  and  halters,  out  of  thee,  as  from 

alera  of  old,  went  forth  an  illustrious  exile  :  the  fii^st  to  redeem  the^onls  of  men,  and 

e  other  to  give  fifty  millions  of  them  soul  liberty.  Men  intended  only  evil  in 
both  cases,  but  God  overruled  ttieir  aims  for  good.  His  eye  rested  on  this  wan* 
derer  in  the  New  World,  and  his  voice  told  him  what  to  do  and  where  to  go. 
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We  now  follow  Roger  Williams  into  those  wild  tracts  of  iiatui-e  where  the  wolf, 
the  bear  and  the  panther  roained  in  all  their  voraeitj.  Perpetual  hankliips  liad 
given  the  wild  tribes  of  that  region  compact  and  well-knit  bodies,  which  conld 
snbsiet  for  days  on  a  handful  of  corn.  Aside  from  tiiis,  with  their  fish  and  game, 
they  had  little  food  in  the  depth  of  winter,  knowing  nothing  of  salted  meats,  and 
often  they  were  sorely  pinched  with  hunger.  So  far  ajs  appears,  Williams  enteaJ 
the  desert  without  a  weapon,  bow  or  arrow,  s[^ar  or  club,  hatchet  or  gun,  to  hunt 
for  bird  or  beast,  and  every  esculent  root  w^us  frozen  in  the  gruund  and  buried  in 
the  enow.  That  winter  was  eignally  bitter  and  he  felt  its  keen  severity.  It  seeu 
to  have  haunted  his  mind  in  1652,  when  he  dedicated  his  'Hireling  Ministry *t 
Chai'les  II.,  in  the  epistle  to  which,  he  calls  New  England  a  *misenible,  cold,  liorl- 
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ing  wilderness.'     Without  bread  or  bed  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  the  first  white  i 
who  had   ever  wandered  in  those  mazes,  he  regarded  himself  cared  for  of  God  a^ 
miraculously  as  was  Elijah,  and  he  sang  this  song  in  his  desolate  pilgrimage : 

*  God ^8  Pro %i deuce  is  rich  to  his, 

Let  some  distrustful  be  ; 
In  \^^lderness  in  great  distress. 

These  ravens  have  fed  me  1  ^ 

The  bronzed  barbarians  through  whose  lands  he  passed  were  superstitions,  fewioii^ 
and  often  treacherous.  He  would  not  have  been  safe  for  an  hour,  had  not  his  ki^" 
acts  toward  them  been  noised  through  their  tribes.  While  at  Plymouth  he  W 
gone  forth  amongst  them,  had  visited  their  wigwams,  learned  their  langnagt^  '^^ 
preached  to  them  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom ;  and  now  his  love  governed  Ac 
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wild  elenieut  in  their  bosoms  when  he  had  no  power  over  fierce  winter  storms. 
He  knew  tlieir  chiefs  or  saehenis,  and  on  reachiuij  their  settlements  on  Narra- 
*^an8et  Bay,  his  gufferiiigs  touclied  the  savage  lieart.  They  remembered  liis  former 
kindness,  welcomed  him  to  Indian  huspitahtj,  and  Massasoit  took  lura  to  his  cabin 
as  he  would  a  brother,  llere  lie  lx»ught  a  tract  of  land,  pitched  his  tent,  and  with 
the  opening  spring  began  to  plant  and  build  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekonk  Riven 
Imnicdiately,  however,  he  received  a  friendly  letter  from  Winslow,  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  advisitig  him  to  cross  the  river  and  push  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
as  lie  was  too  near  the  boundary  line  of  that  colony.  Seeking  and  pursuing 
peace,  he  and  bis  companions  took  a  canoe,  shot  into  the  stream  and  made  tlieir 
way  do^vn  to  a  little  cove  near  India  Point,  when  a  company  of  Indians  hailed  them 
with  a  friendly  salutation  which  they  had  caught  from  tlie  English :  '  What  cheer?- 
There  they  tarried  for  a  time,  but  kept  on  round  the  Point  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Moshassuek  River,  where  a  delicious  spriug  of  water  invited  them  to  laud. 
Casting  around  for  a  resting-place  in  the  dense  forest,  wheixi  wild  beasts  and 
^savages  hemmed  them  in  from  their  Christian  brethren,  and  where  they  were  far 
enough  from  persecuting  Christians  to  give  Christianity  fair  pk3%  they  stood  on  holy 
ground.  Under  a  bright  June  bky,  with  a  soil  around  them  which  was  unpolluted 
by  the  foot  of  oppression  and  a  virgin  fountain  ianghing  at  their  feet,  for  the  first 
time  in  life 'their  bosoms  swelled  full  free  to  wor-ship  God.  There  he  said  of  his 
harsh  brethren  :  ^  I  had  the  country  before  me.  and  might  be  as  free  as  themselves,  and 

I  we  should  be  loving  neighbors  tugetlier.'  He  built  an  altar  there,  and  c;illed  the  name 
of  that  place  Providence ;  for  he  said,  '  God  has  been  merciful  to  me  in  my  distress  1 ' 
I  There  he  bought  land  of  the  Indians  for  the  Providence  plantations,  and  in 
June,  lti36,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  freest  city  and  State  on  earth;  a 
republic  of  true  liberty,  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  unseen  Finger  that  pointed 
out  the  hallowed  spot.  To  this  day  that  virgin  stream  remains  unmingled  with  a 
HIear  drawn  from  the  eye  by  Christian  crnelty,  nor  has  religions  despotism  yet  forced 
~a  drop  of  blood  there  from  the  skeins  of  God's  elect.  The  first  concern  of  its  illus- 
trious founder  was,  that  this  new  home  should  be  *a  shelter  to  pei^sons  distressed 
for  conscience.'  The  compact  drawn  reads  thus :  '  We  whose  names  are  here 
onderwrittenj  being  desirous  to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to 
Hjiubmit  ourselves  in  active  and  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders  or  agencies  as 
sljall  be  made  for  puldic  good  of  the  l>oily  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent 
of  tlie  present  itdiabitants,  masters  of  families,  iuf'.orporated  together  into  a  town- 
ship, and  such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  into  the  same,  Ofd^y  in  civil  t/tin^sJ* 
Here  we  tind  the  first  germ  of  that  great  modern  doctrine  which  he  afterward 
avowed  in  his  '  Bloody  Tenet '  in  these  words:  *  The  sovereign  power  of  all  civil 
authority  is  founded  in  the  consent  of  the  j>eople.' "  Also,  this  simple  compact 
sweeps  away  at  a  stroke  every  allegation  that  he  wj^  banished  for  civil  wrongs,  and 
that  the  religions  aspects  of  his  case  were  an  after-thought.     Those  who  make  that 
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allegation  are  bound  by  self-respect  as  well  as  liistoric  justice  to  show  on  wliat  Ui 
of  human  nioti%^e  Williams,  exiled  for  faction  and  sedition,  should,  in  organizing 
new  guvemmeiit,  first  exact  the  bond  that  no  man  under  that  govenniient  shoul 
ever  be  '  molested  for  his  conscience/     How  do  the  antecedents  of  such  alleged  ei 
crime  express  themselves  in   such  a  sequence  j     No;  here,  as  elsewhere,  Iiumi 
nature  was  true  to  itself,     Tlmt  which  had  been  cruelly  denied  in  Massachusetts 
for  which  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  tilings,  should  now  be  secured  at  all  hazai 
Each  man  reserved  to  biinself  the   rights  of  conscience,  which  no  nninljer  of  the 
'major'  part  might  touch,  and  that  at  once  was  made  an  inalienable  right;  all  eke 
in  *  civil  tilings'  could  be  risked  as  of  minor  consequence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  from  the  Swiss  Baptists  of  1527,  the  Dutch  Bap 
tists,  the  Confession,'^  of  1611  and  others,  this  doctrine  had  gone  fortlj  to  do  its 
work  and  had  heen  a  cardinal  principle  with  all  Baptists.  Also,  that  Williaia  of  ^ 
Orange  was  tlie  first  of  rulers  in  the  old  governments  who  embodied  it  in  aii  exifit'^l 
iug  constitution ;  but  the  lionor  was  reserved  for  Roger  Williams  of  making  it  the 
foundation-stone  on  which  liuman  government  sliould  stand;  beciiuse  conscience ia^ 
the  regnant  power  to  which  all  obligation  appeals  in  the  individnal  man.  Tliil 
demanded  from  Bancruft,  our  great  historian,  that  memorable  utterance  which  has 
been  sneered  at  as  *  rhetoric,'  by  men  who  are  unworthy  to  untie  the  latchetof  tifi 
slioe.  although  as  an  honest  chronicler  he  could  not  withhold  this  testimony  concern- 
ing Roger  Williams : 

*  lie  wii^  the  first  person  in  modern  Christendom  to  a&sert  in  its  plenitude  the 
doctrine  of  the  li!)erty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law.  .  .  . 
Williams  would  permit  persecution  of  no  opinion,  no  religion,  leaving  heresy 
unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  unprotected  by  the  terrors  ui  penal  statutes.  .  . » 
We  praise  the  man  who  first  analyzed  the  air,  or  resolved  water  into  its  eleuienta, 
or  drew  the  liglitning  from  the  clouds,  even  though  the  discoveries  may  have  b«?t;n 
as  much  the  fruits  of  time  as  of  genius.  A  moral  principle  has  a  much  wider  and 
nearer  infiuenee  on  human  liappincss;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth  be  of  moi"e 
direct  lienefit  of  society,  tiiau  that  which  estatdishes  a  perpetual  religious  peace,  aud 
spi'eads  tranquillity  through  every  cumnmnity  and  every  bosom.  If  Co{>eniic«si* 
held  in  per]>etual  reverence,  because,  on  his  death -bed,  he  published  to  the  world  tliat 
the  sun  is  the  center  of  our  system;  if  the  name  of  Kepler  is  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  human  excellence  for  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  laws  of  tlie  planetary  motia«; 
if  the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adored  for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light  nsd 
weighing  heavenly  bodies  in  a  balance — let  there  be  for  the  name  of  I^oger  Willi*^w'^ 
at  least  some  humble  place  among  those  who  have  advanced  moral  science  aud  made 
themselves  the  benefactors  of  mankind.'^ 


I 


In  1872  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  placed  a  memorial  of  Roger 
Williajus  in  the  National  Capitol,  and  Senator  Anthony,  Januai'y  9,  delivered  « 
eulogy  of  great  justice  and  beauty,  in  wliich  he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
immortal  defender  of  soul  liberty : 

*In  all  our  history  no  name  shines  with  a  purer  light  than  his  whose  meiuoriai 
we  have  lately  placed  in  the  Capitol.     In  the  history  of  all  the  world  there  is  ^^ 
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more  striking  example  of  a  man  grasping  a  grand  idea,  at  once,  in  its  full  pra|ior- 
rions,  in  all  its  compktetie:^?^,  an«l  carrying  it  out,  niiflincliingly,  to  it*?  rt-motest  legit- 
irnatc  resnits,  Roger  Williauis  did  nut  merely  hiy  the  fonndations  of  religiuUh 
[freedom,  lie  eonstructed  the  whole  edifice,  in  all  its  impregnable  strength,  and  in  all 
it8  imperishable  beauty.  Those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  8pirit  have  not 
been  able  to  add  any  thing  to  the  grand  and  simple  word.s  in  which  he  eimnciiiteil 
the  ))rineiple,  nor  to  surpass  him  in  the  exact  lidelity  witli  wliich  he  reduced  it  to  tlie 
jjractical  hnt^ine^is  of  government.  Religions  freedom*  which  now,  by  general  eon- 
sent,  underlies  the  foundation  principles  of  civilized  government,  was,  at  that  time, 
hioked  upon  as  a  wilder  theory  than  any  proposition,  moral,  political,  or  religions, 
that  has  since  engaged  the  serioiifi  attention  of  mankind.  It  was  regarded  as 
impracticable,  disorganizing,  impious,  and,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of  social  order, 
it  was  not  so  only  becanse  its  manifest  absurdity  would  prevent  any  serious  efiEort  to 
iTiforce  it.  Ttie  lightest  pnnislimeut  deemed  due  to  its  confessor  was  to  drive  him 
out  into  the  howling  wilderness.  Had  he  not  met  with  more  Christian  treatment 
from  the  savage  children  of  tlie  frjrest  than  he  had  found  from  ■*  the  Lord's  anointed," 
he  wtudd  have  perished  in  the  beginning  of  his  experiment*  .  .  .  Such  a  man  wa^ 
Roger  Williams.  No  thought  of  himself,  no  idea  of  recompense  or  of  praise,  inter- 
fered to  solly  the  perfect  purity  of  his  motives,  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  his 
conduct,  llaboring  for  the  higliest  benetit  of  his  fellow-men,  he  was  emirely  indif- 
ferent to  tlieir  praises.  lie  knew  (for  God,  wliose  pr^-jpliet  he  was,  revealed  it  to  him  1 
that  the  great  principle  for  which  he  contended,  and  for  which  he  suffered,  foundeu 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  would  endure  forever.  He  did  not  inquire  if  his  name 
would  survive  a  generation.  In  his  vision  of  tlie  future,  he  saw  mankind  emancipated 
from  the  thralldom  of  priestcraft,  from  the  blindness  of  bigotry,  from  the  cruelties 
of  intolerance.  He  saw  the  nations  walking  forth  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free,' 

r  Yet  this  statement  expresses  no  more  than  the  general  conviction  of  tiie  Amer- 
ican public.  Recently,  a  leading  New  York  daily  of  weighty  influence  said  :  '  Baptists 
have  solved  a  great  problem.  They  combine  the  most  resolute  conviction,  the  most 
stubborn  belief  in  their  own  speciid  doctrines,  with  the  most  admirable  tolerance  of 
the  faith  of  otlier  Christians.  And  tliis  combination  of  stnrdy  faith  with  graceful 
tolerance  makes  it  easy  to  recognize  thein  as  the  follower  of  Roger  Williams.' 
Indeed,  the  l)est  thinkers  in  Europe  begin  to  unite  in  this  sentiment.     Long  since 

ttiervinns,  the  profound  German,  said  of  Williams,  that  he  founded  a  '  New  society 
in  Rhode  Island  upon  the  principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conseienee  and  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  the  majority  in  secular  concerns,  .  .  .  which  principles  have  not 
only  maintained  themselves  Iiere,  but  have  spread  over  the  whole  Union  ,  .  ,  and 
iven  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and,  dreaded  for  their  moral  inlluenee,  they 
stand  in  the  background  of  every  democratic  struggle  in  Europe.'  Williams  had 
the  clnuce  before  him  of  direct  hostility  between  the  Chui'ch  and  State,  as  in  the 
agan  days  of  early  Christianity ;  an  alliance  between  them,  as  in  Constantine's 
lay;  a  supremacy  of  the  Churcli  over  the  State,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages:  or  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  earnest,  friendly,  helpful  in  the  common  weal.  Cavonr 
wished  for  '  Free  Churches  in  a  free  State,-  having  borroAve<l  the  ideal  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  iii"st  publicists  of  our  age  are  the  most  ready  to  credit  him  and  his 
coadjutors  with  linking  liberty  to  law,  and  whh  proving  that  a  voluntary  mligion  is 
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the  determined  foe  of  license  on  the  one  hand  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other,  when 
they  exercise  their  free  life  independently  of  each  other. 

This  point  he  set  forth  fully  not  only  ii}  its  pi'actical  bearings,  but  he  defined 
and  defended  it  unmistakably  in  his  works.     When  in  London,  in  1644,  he  published 
his  'Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience;'  in  1647  John  Cotton 
replied  in  his  '  Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  Made  White ; '  and  Williams  rejoined  in 
his  '  Bloody  Tenet  yet  more  Bloody,'  in  1652.     Williams  took  the  broad  ground 
throughout  that  no  man  can  be  held  responsible  to  his  fellow-man  for  his  relig- 
ious belief.     Cotton  attempted  to  take  new  ground,  but  failed,  and  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  the  old  Catholic  view.     He  denied  the  right  to  persecute  men  *  for 
conscience  rightly  informed.'     But  if  a  man's  conscience  is  '  erroneous  and  blind  in 
fundamental  and  weighty  matters,'  then  the  magistrate  may  admonish  him  on  the 
subject;    and  if  he  remains  'willfully  blind  and  criminally  obstinate,'  then  the 
magistrate  may  punish  him.     This  makes  the  civil  power  the  sole  judge  of  funda- 
mental error,  willful  blindness  and  cruel  obstinacy,  and  covers  all  that  the  Catholic 
powers  ever  claimed  on  the  subject.     When  the  principles  of  Williams  were  dis- 
torted and  he  was  charged   with  sustaining  anarchy  to  the  destruction  of  civil 
government,  he  wrote  his  immortal  letter  on  the  question,  which  has  been  denom- 
inated a  '  classic,'  and  will  scarcely  perish  for  ages.     Amongst  other  things  he  said : 

'  There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many  hundred  souls  on  one  ship,  whose 
weal  or  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  com- 
bination or  society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes  that  both  Papists  and  ProtestaDte, 
Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship ;  upon  wliich  snpposal  I  affirm,  that 
all  the  liberty  of  conscience,  that  ever  I  pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges: 
that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come  to  the  sliip's 
prayers  or  worship,  nor  compelled  from  their  own  particular  prayers  or  worship  if 
they  practice  any.  I  further  add,  that  I  never  denied,  that  notwithstanding  this 
liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship's  course,  yea,  and 
also  command  that  justice,  peace  and  sobriety  be  kept  and  practiced  both  among  the 
seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  service, 
or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight;  ii  any  refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse,  toward 
the  common  charges  or  defense ;  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  order 
of  the  ship  concerning  their  common  peace  or  preservation ;  if  any  shall  mutiny  and 
rise  up  against  their  commanders  and  officers ;  if  any  should  preach  or  write  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  there- 
fore, no  masters  or  officers,  no  laws  or  orders,  no  corrections  or  punishments ;  I  say, 
I  never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended,  the  commander  or  com- 
manders may  jndge,  resist,  compel  and  punish  such  transgressors,  according  to  tlieir 
deserts  and  merits.  This,  if  seriously  and  honestly  minded,  may,  if  it  please  the 
Father  of  lights,  let  in  some  light  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  further  history  of  his  life  and  of  Rhode 
Island  in  their  defense  and  application  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  but  it  must  snffice 
to  say,  that  during  the  rest  of  his  days  Williams  remained  its  faithful  exponent  and 
defender.  He  had  followed  his  convictions  on  that  subject  from  the  Episcopalians 
to  the  Congregationalists,  from  them  to  the  Baptists,  and  from  them  to  the  Seekers. 
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in  these  changes  bis  personal  rehgious  character  remained  withont  a  spot ;  he 
'gave  the  same  large  liberty  to  all  others  which  ho  took  for  himself,  he  respected 
their  motives  and  convictions,  and  in  his  controversies  with  them  left  no  truce  of 
aeerbitj.  His  pei'sonal  services  to  all  the  New  Erighind  eolonies,  by  skillful 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  which  twice  ea%'ed  them  from  a  general  war  that 
might  have  exterminated  them,  can  hanlly  be  overestimated,  Bancroft  justly  charac- 
terizes his  exertions  in  breaking  the  Pernod  leagne  as  *  a  most  intrepid  and  sneeessf  nl 
aehievenjent,"  *an  action  as  perilous  iu  its  execution  as  it  was  fortunate  in  its  issue.' 

The  youthful  reader  will  be  grateful  for  a  fuller  detail  of  these  facts,  which  is 
here  attempted  in  brief.  In  the  fall  of  1636,  only  six  months  after  the  flight  of 
Williams  into  the  wilJeruess,  he  found  that  tlie  Indian  tribes  were  forming  a  league 
for  the  destruction  of  the  English,  and  at  once  informed  the  (rovernor  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  plot  in  onJer  to  save  them.  Passion  ran  high  on  the  part  of  that 
olony  and  on  the  part  of  the  red  men,  and  the  iliissachu setts  government  asked 
him  to  step  in  as  mediator  between  them.     This  was  the  exile's  prompt  reply : 

I*  The  Lord  helped  me  innnediately  to  put  my  life  into  my  hand,  and,  scarce 
Acquainting  my  wife,  to  ship  myself  alone,  in  a  poor  eauoe,  and  to  cut  through  a 
fitormy  witul,  with  great  seas,  every  minute  in  hazard  of  life,  to  the  stichems'  house. 
Three  days  and  night*^  my  business  forced  me  to  lodge  and  mix  with  the  bloody 
Pcfpiod  endmssadors,  whose  hands  and  anus,  metliought,  reeked  with  the  blood  of 
my  <'onntrymen,  murdt^red  and  massac*red  by  them  on  Connecticut  Kiver,  and  from 
whom  I  eonld  not  but  nightly  look  for  their  bloody  knives  at  my  own  throat  also. 
(Tod  wonileronsly  [ireserved  me,  and  lielped  Toe  to  l>rcak  to  pieces  the  Pequo<ls' 
negotiatiou  and  design  ;  and  to  make  and  tinish,  by  many  travels  and  charges,  the 
lEnglish  league  w^ith  the  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequods." 

This  resulted  in  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  written  in  Engbsh,  which 
laugnago  the  Indians  could  not  understand,  and  a  copy  was  sent  by  Massachusetts  to 
Williams,  w^th  the  request  that  he  would  interpret  it  to  them.  Thus,  the  illustri- 
ous exile  served  and  saved  the  country  from  wlience  he  was  baiushed,  while  l)is 
bones  were  yet  aching  with  the  hardships  of  his  journey,  iu  beautiful  illustration  id 
18  Master's  words,  Luke  vi,  22,  23,  27,  28.  With  the  artless  simplicity  of  a  child, 
he  tells  Winthrop  of  hie  interview  with  Canonicus,  the  great  chief,  in  the  interests 
of  MasHiacluisettB, 
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lie  says  of  this  w^arrior  that  he  *Wafi  very  sour,  and  accused  the  English  and 
myself  tor  semling  the  plague  amongst  them,  and  tlireatening  to  kill  Jdm  especially. 
8ueh  tidijigs  it  seems  were  lately  brought  to  his  ears  by  some  of  his  flatterers  and  our 
ilbwillers.  I  discerned  cause  of  bestirring  myself  and  stayed  the  longer,  arid  at  last, 
througli  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  I  not  only  sweetened  his  spirit,  but  possessed 
him,  tliat  the  plague  and  other  sicknesses  were  alone  iu  the  hand  of  the  one  God,  who 
nutde  liim  ami  us,  who  being  displeased  with  the  Englitsh  for  lying,  stealing,  idleness 
and  uutdcanncHs,  the  natives'  epidemieid  sins,  smote  many  thousands  of  us  ourselves 
with  general  and  late  mortalities/ 

And  how  did  Massachusetts  treat  him,  when  he  heaped  these  glowing  coals  of 
Christian  love  on  her  Iiead?      Let  us  see.      He  went  to  England  to  procure  a 
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charter,  being  obliged  to  take  a  sliip  from  the  Dutch  settlement,  and  when  he 
returned,  in  1644,  with  the  instrument  which  gave  his  people  an  independent  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  he  might  land  in  Boston,  several  nobles  and  Parliament  men 
gave  him  a  gracious  letter  commending  him  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  but 
they  treated  him  rudelj  and  as  still  a  banished  man.  Hubbard  says,  in  their  defense 
(p.  349),  that  '  They  saw  no  reason  to  condemn  themselves  for  any  former  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Williams;  but  for  any  offices  of  Christian  love  and  duties  of 
humanity  they  were  willing  to  maintain  a  mutual  correspondence  with  him.  But 
as  to  his  dangerous  principles  of  separation,  unless  he  can  be  brought  to  lay  them 
down,  they  see  no  reason  why  to  concede  to  him,  or  any  so  persuaded,  free  liberty 
of  ingress  and  egress  lest  any  of  their  people  should  te  drawn  away  from  his 
erroneous  principles.'  Well  may  John  Callender,  '  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved/ 
say  of  him  in  his  own  manly  manner:  *Mr.  Williams  appears,  by  the  whole  course 
and  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct  here,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested 
men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul.'*  (Hist.  Dis.,  p.  17.) 
And  this  judgment  of  his  wisdom,  magnanimity  and  goodness,  is  shared  by  the 
great  everywhere.  Sonthey  called  him  the  '  best  and  greatest  of  the  Welshmen/ 
and  Archbishop  Whately,  who  venerated  his  memory  as  a  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, paid  him  well-merited  praise,  for  he  never  corrupted  any  man  by  pen  or 
tongue,  but  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  blessing  of  his  race. 

The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  it  was  early  in  1683,  when  about 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  he  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  that  the  colony 
could  show.  In  1860  his  dust  was  exhumed  by  one  of  his  descendants  and 
removed  from  the  orchard,  where  it  had  reposed  so  long,  to  the  North  Burial 
Ground,  Providence.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, says :  '  While  a  student  in  that  goodly  city  I  saw  the  bones  of  Roger  Williams 
disinterred,  and,  strange  to  relate,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tap-root  of  an  apple- 
tree  had  struck  down  and  followed  the  whole  length  of  the  stubborn  Baptist's  spinal 
column,  appropriating  and  absorbing  its  substance  till  not  a  vestige  of  the  vertebrffi 
remained.  And  thus,  that  invincible  backbone  of  Roger  Williams,  whom  a  critical 
Massachusetts  statesman  stigmatized  as  " eontentiously  conscientious,"  was  "spread 
throughout  the  world  dispersed  "  in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  grew  above  his  grave. 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  theology  enriched  by  such 
strong  phosphites.'  The  late  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  alluding  to  the  heavy  burden  of 
fruit  which  Roger  Williams's  apple-tree  had  produced  year  by  year  and  scattered 
by  its  seed,  says  of  the  '  curious  fidelity '  of  this  root  in  following  the  outline  of 
the  skeleton  :  '  It  was  as  if  to  say,  that  the  righteous  are  fruitful  of  good  even 
in  the  dust  of  their  moldering.  And  over  a  broad  republic — every  day  widen- 
ing its  territory  and  the  sweep  of  its  influence,  political,  literary  and  religious- 
it  seems  to-day  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  national  order  and  happiness 
is  traceable  to  the  memory  and  example  of  the  man  there  entombed ;  is  the  fruitage, 


under  God's  benediction,  of  the  siiflferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  weary  pilgrim  and 
exile  who  there  fonnd  repose.'  ^ 

The  works  of  Roger  WilHams  Iiave  been  collected  .md  reprinted  in  eix  qnarto 
volume^?,  under  the  care  of  tlie  Narragtiiisett  Club,  making  aboiit  2,000  pages.  Of 
these  Professor  Tyler  says ; 

^k  ^  Roger  Williams,  never  in  any  thing  addicted  to  e4mcealnients,  has  put 
liim&elf,  without  ret^erve,  into  his  writings,  Tliero  he  still  reniaiii6.  There,  if 
anywhere,  we  tiiay  get  well  ac(piainted  with  liini.  Searching  ftir  him  aloTig  the 
two  thousand  printed  pages  njion  which  he  lias  t.t;iirjped  his  own  portrait,  we 
&ee!n  to  see  a  vviy  human  and  fallible  man,  with  u  large  head,  a  warm  heart,  a 
healthy  body,  an  eloijuent  and  imprudent  tongue;  not  a  symmetrical  person,  poised, 
cool,  accurate,  cireumspeet ;  a  man  very  anxious  to  be  genuine  and  to  get  at  the  truth, 
but  impatient  of  sh>w  methods,  trusting  gallantly  to  his  own  intuitions,  easily  dehnled 
by  his  own  hopes ;  an  imaginative,  sympathetie,  afiinent,  impulsive  man  ;  an  optim- 
ist ;  liis  master-passion  benevolence,  .  .  .  lovely  in  his  earriiige,  .  .  ,  of  a  hearty 
and  sociable  turn,  .  .  .  in  truth  a  elubable  person ;  a  man  whose  d)gnit*y  would  not 
have  petriiied  ns,  nor  his  saintliness  have  given  us  a  chill  .  ,  .  from  early  mjuihood 
even  down  to  late  old  age,  .  .  ,  in  New  England  a  mighty  and  benignant  form, 
always  pleading  for  some  nnignanimous  idea,  some  tender  efKUity,  the  roetitication  of 
some  wrong,  the  exercise  of  Kome  sort  of  forbearance  toward  men's  bodies  or  soulsJ^ 

As  to  his  person,  no  genuine  portrait  of  him  is  known  to  exist,  or  it  would 

have  apj)eared  in  this  volume*     Some  years  ago  one  Wiis  6up|,>o8ed  to  have  been 

found,  but  Dr.  (iuild,  tlie  librarian  of  Brown  University,  and  others   primounee  it 

spurious.     A  monument,  twenty-seven  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  statue  seven  und  a 

half  feet  in  height,  was  erected  to  bia  memory  in  1877  in  Roger  WilUrnns  Park, 

Providence,  but  as  a  likeness  of  the  great  apostle  it  is  purely  ideal. 

^m  Most  sacredly   has  Rhode   Island  guarded    tlie   lial lowed   trut^t  committed    to 

^Bher  charge,  for  no  man  lias  ever  been  persecuted  in  that  sovereignty  for  liis  i^elig- 

^Kous  opinions  and  practices  from  its  first  settlement  in  WSiL     Williams  obtainetl 

^■the  first  charter  in  K14S-44,  atid  the  first  body  of  laws  was  drawn  under  it  in  1647, 

"Under  the  town  legislation  of  the  several  towns,  which  Imd  sprung  up  hefure  tlie 

charter  was  granted,  absolute  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  each  inhabitant;  in 

1047,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  enactments  made  under  this  cliarter,  these  woixls  were 

added  :  *  And  btherwnse  than  this  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men  may  walk  as 

their  consciences  persuade  tliem,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.     And  let  the 

lambs  of  the  Most  High  walk  in  this  colony  without  molestation  in  the  name  of 

Jehovah  their  God  foreven^     At  the  first,  all   the  functions  of  government  were 

Pxercised  by  the  wtiole  body  of  citizens   in   town-meeting.     Two  deputies  were 
hosen  to  preserve  tlie  peace,  call  the  meeting  and  execute  its  decisions. 
The  same  spirit  animated  the  two  colonies  of  Rhode  Island   and  Providence 
K Plantations,      In  fact,  the  first  dechiration  of  democraey  fornmhtted   in   America 
ates  from  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  March  16,  1641,  when 
'  It  was   orderc^l  :ind  unanimously  agreed    upon,  that  the  government  which 
_lii9   body  politic  doth  attend  unto  in  this  island  and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  in 
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favor  of  our  prince,  is  a  Demoobaoy,  or  popular  government ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  body  of  freemen,  orderly  assembled,  or  major  part  of  them,  to 
make  or  constitute  just  laws,  by  which  they  will  be  regulated,  ana  to  depute  from 
among  themselves  such  ministers  as  shall  see  them  faithfully  executed  between  man 
and  man.'  And  the  followins:  acts  secured  religious  liberty  there :  *  It  was  further 
ordered,  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Court,  that  none  be  accounted  a  delinquent 
for  doctrine,  provided,  it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  the  government  or  laws 
established.'  On  September,  1641,  it  was  ordered,  '  That  that  law  of  the  last  Court, 
made  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  in  point  of  doctrine,  be  perpetuated.' '  It 
was  decreed  at  Providence  in  1647  that  since  '  Our  charter  gives  us  power  to  gov- 
ern ourselves,  and  such  other  as  come  among  us,  and  by  such  a  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment as  by  the  voluntary  consent,  etc.,  shall  be  found  most  suitable  to  our  estate 
and  condition  ;  It  is  agreed  by  this  present  Assembly  thus  incorporate,  and  by  this 
present  act  declared,  that  the  form  of  government  established  in  Providence  Plan- 
tations is  Democratical  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  government  held  by  the  free  and  volun- 
tary consent  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free  inhabitants.'® 

At  Providence,  May,  1638,  a  citizen  who  had  molested  the  rights  of  his  wife's 
conscience  by  refusing  to  let  her  attend  public  worship,  when  she  desired  to  do  so, 
was  disfranchised,  in  these  words:  'Joshua  Verin,  for  breach  of  covenant  in 
restraining  liberty  of  conscience,  shall  be  withheld  the  liberty  of  voting,  till  he 
declare  the  contrary.'  Arnold,  another  citizen,  attempted  to  hoodwink  the  free- 
men of  the  plantation,  by  pretending  that  Verin  restrained  her  *  out  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  conscience  '  as  her  husband.  But  the  freemen  saw  through  the  wool  with 
which  he  attempted  to  veil  their  eyes.     Williams  states  the  case  thus  to  Winthrop: 

'  Sir,  we  have  been  long  afflicted  by  a  young  man,  boisterous  and  desperate, 
Philip  Verin's  son,  of  Salem,  who,  as  he  hath  refused  to  hear  the  word  with  ns 
(whwh  v)e  molested  hirn  not  for)  this  twelve  month,  so  because  he  could  not  draw 
his  wife,  a  gracious  and  modest  woman,  to  the  same  ungodliness  with  him,  he  hath 
trodden  her  underfoot  tyrannically  and  brutishly ;  which  she  and  we  long  bearing, 
though  with  his  furimis  hlows  she  2oent  in  danger  of  Ufe^  at  last  the  major  vote  of 
us  discard  him  from  our  civil  freedom,  or  disfranchise,  etc. :  he  will  have  justice, as 
he  clamors,  in  other  courts,  etc' 

This  blustering  w^ife-beater  had  come  from  Salem,  and  because  he  could  not 
thrash  his  wife  at  pleasure,  and  continue  to  put  her  life  'in  danger,'  and  tread 
'her  underfoot  tyrannically  and  brutishly'  in  deference  to  his  own  sweetly 'seared' 
conscience,  he  was  'dissatisfied  with  his  position'  and  'returned  to  Salem.'  Possibly, 
as  Hooker  said  to  Shephard,  he  concluded  that  that  '  coast  was  most  meet  for  his 
opinion  and  practice,'  as  well  as  for  his  sort  of  conscience.  So,  because  conscien-' 
tious  wife- whipping  was  not  popular  at  Providence,  Joshua  shook  off  the  dust  of 
his  feet  against  that  plantation,  and  being  mindful  of  the  country  from  whence  he 
came  out,  its  freemen,  as  it  seems,  gave  him  opportunity  to  return  thither,  fi^ts, 
conscience  and  all. 

In  1745  there  was  printed  a  revision  or  compilation  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
colony  since  its  first  charter,  which  was  called  the  '  Revision  of  1745.'  This 
makes  reference  to  a  law  said  to  have  been  passed  in  1663-64  to  the  effect,  that* All 
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men  professing  Christianity,  and  of  competent  estat«38  and  civil  convei'sation  (Roniim 
Catholics  only  excepted),  shall  be  admitted  freemen,  or  may  choose  or  be  c!io&en 
coloni:il  otHcei's.'  This  alleged  act  is  referred  to  by  Chalmoi-s,  an  English  author,  in 
his  '  rolitieal  AnnaU,'  London  (1780).  Judge  Samuel  Edtly,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  scrupulous  veracity,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Rhode  Inland  from  171*7 
to  1819,  and  had  all  the  records  at  command,  gays  that  he  carefully  investigated  all 
the  laws  of  the  colony  from  the  iirst  Charter  (1643-44)  to  1719^  and  that  Hhere  is  not 
a  word  on  record  of  the  act  referred  to  by  Ciialmcrft '  and  contained  in  the  '  Revision 
of  1745 '  prior  to  that  year.     This  he  shows  conclusively, 

1,  By  citing  the  First  Charter,  in  which  liberty  is  granted  the  colonists  to  make 
their  own  laws,  and  the  consequent  passage  in  1647  of  a  body  of  colonial  laws,  pro- 
viding that  *  All  men  may  walk  as  their  conscienees  persuade  them,  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  God."  2*  lie  cites  the  Second  Charter  (1063),  which  provides  that 
*  No  person  within  said  colony  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  any  wise  molested, 
punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion.'  That  they  may  '  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjo}^  their  own  judgments 
and  consciences  in  matters  of  religious  concernments.'  *3.  He  cites  an  expression  of 
the  Assembly,  of  May,  1605  that  'It  hath  been  a  principle  held  forth  and  main- 
ned  in  this  colony  from  the  beginning  thereof,  so  it  is  nmcli  in  their  hearts  to 
procure  the  same  liberty  to  all  persons  within  tliis  colony  forever  as  to  the  worship 
of  God  therein.'  A  military  law,  passed  May,  1677,  is  to  the  same  effect.  4.  In 
1680,  the  Assembly  said  :  '  We  leave  every  man  to  walk  as  God  shall  persuade  tlieir 
hearts  and  do  actively  and  passively  yield  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.'' 

Judge  Eddy  says:  *  Thus  you  have  positive  and  indubitable  evidence  that  the 
law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  ])rivileges  of  freemen  was  not  passed  in 
1663-64,  but  that  at  that  time  and  long  after  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  other  citij^ens.'  He  adds,  that  hie  search  was  had  *  with  a  particular  view  to 
this  law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  can  find 
nothing  that  has  any  reference  to  it,  nor  any  thing  that  gives  any  preference  or 
privileges  to  men  of  one  set  of  religious  opinions  over  those  of  another  till  the 
Revision  of  1745.'  Roger  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  Up|H3r  House,  1664, 
070-71,  and  of  the  Lower  House  in  1667,  and  died  16S3.  Eddy  says:  'That  Hueh 
a  law^  could  have  been  passed  in  the  life-time  of  the  first  settlers  is  hardly  credible,' 

I  and  that  tlie  statement  in  the  Revision  of  1745  is  plainly  an  error. 
It  wa.s  twenty  years  after  tlie  appuintment  of  the  Coumnttee  on  Revision  that 
their  report  was  printed,  1745,  tliere  being  no  printing-press  in  the  colony  till  that 
year,  and  no  newspaper  till  1758,  The  existence  of  this  law  against  Catholics  in 
1745  does  not  neeessarily  show  that  the  law  was  passed  at  that  time,  Init  Eddy  does 
^^fihow  that  it  must  have  been  enacted  between  1719  and  1745,  the  Revision  being 
^Pthe  only  record  of  the  law.  Exactly  in  what  year  it  passed  does  not  anywhere 
appear,  hnt  it  existed  as  an  unrepealed  statute  in  1745,  amongst  the  laws  then 
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ofticiiilly  printed  by  the  colony,  wliile  Eddy  proves  that  the  date  16tl3-64  is  plainly 
a  mistake.     The  univereal  reputation  of  Khode  Island  in  the  neighlHiring  ooloni 
for  tlie  largest  freedom  lu  religion,  is  well  sustained  by  the^elaws,  which  completdy 
deny  that  any   were    persecuted    therefor^  much    less   Roman    Catholics.     Cottoi 
Mather  says,  that  there  were   no  Roman    Catholics  in   the  colony  in  1695,  &ni 
Chalmers  says  the  same  of  1*180.     Seeing,  then,  that  this  anticiitholic,  parenthetii 
clause  is  not  to  bo  found  in  any  manuscript  law  of  the  colony  either  before  1G63-' 
64,  or  after,  and  sci  lung  as  no  date  c;in  be  iixed  upon  for  its  enactment,  the  fair: 
presumption  follows  tliat  it  is  an  interpolation.     This  presumption  is  strengthen 
also  by  the  additional  facts,  that  although  'all  men'  had  from  the  fonnding  of  tli^ 
colony  walked  ^v\&  their  consciences  pei-suade'  them,  yet,  for  twenty-seven  yeai"8  tk^\ 
Roman  Catholic  had  come  to  the  colony,  or  been  notitied  that  he  could  not  come, 
nor  luis  any  Catliolic  ever  been  refused  Ids  full  riglits  there  to  tliis  day.     The  law  of 
May  lOtli,  1(U7,  made  express  provision  for  the  liberty  of  all  to  walk  unmolested  in 
the  name  of  his  Gcm],  and  yet,  according  to  Chalmers,  it  was  thirty-three  ycai^  after 
that  enactment,  namely,  in  1G80,  liefore  any  Catholic  availed  himself  of  this  tVeedom. 
So,  then,  there  was  nothing  in  lG53-t>-lr  to  call  for  the  legislative  insertion  of  snch  a 
clause  changing  the  law  from  what  it  had  been  since  the  founding  of  the  colonj,    Tlie 
general  supposition  of  the  best  historians  of  Rhode  Island  is,  that  it  was  introdncod 
into  a  Tuixed  and  irregular  digest  of  the  laws  of  tliat  colony,  which  appeared  in 
England,  by  gome  timid  pei*sou,  who  feared  that  the  English  Protestants  would  coin- 
plain  that  Rhode  Island  gave  too  much  liberty  to  Catholicji,  and  so  that  hercbarter 
would  be  revoked,  hence,  he  ventured  to  make  the  interpolation  to  save  difficolty. 
In  1(17G  EnglaTul  was  thrown  into  an  intense  excitement  by  the  general  belief  in  a 
*  Popish  plot'  for  the  assassination  of  William  IIL     The  popular  idea  was  that  die 
Protestants  were  to  he  given  over  to  a  British  St.  Bartholomew ;  the  Duke  of  Tork» 
a  bigoted  Catholic,  was  to  usurp  the  throne,  and  all  were  ready  for  a  bloody  cinl 
war.     Some  friend  of  Rhode  Island  may  have  shared  in  this  panic^  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  its  legislators  did,  especially  as  they  repealed  tlie  smug* 
gled  clause  on  discovery.     Tlic  following  appeal^  it^  the  law  in  ITOS: 

'Whereas  a  principal  object  of  our  vcTierahle  ancestor,  in  their  migration  to 
this  country  and  settlement  in  tins  State,  %vas,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  hold  forth 
a  lively  experiment,  tliat  a  most  flourisliiug  civil  State  may  stand  and  be  best  main- 
tained  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  coucerntuents ;  Be  it  therefore  enactc'd  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  liy  the' authority  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  fi-erpieut  or  su|>port  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  wbt- 
eoever,  Udr  shall  he  l)e  cuf^irced,  restrained  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goJd)?,  nor 
shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religions  opinions  or  belief,  but  that  all  men 
t^hall  he  free  Ui  profess  and  by  argnmeut  to  maintniM  their  opinions  in  matterfi<>J 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  dimiuish,  enlarge  or  affeet  their  civil 
capacities.' 

This  whole  legal  presentation  is  found  in  Robert  Walshes  '  Appeal,'  an  octavo, 
published  in  Pliiladelphia,  1819,  pp.  429-435, 
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Religious  libertj  for  Jews  in  Rhode  Island  must  be  referred  to  here.  At  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  centxiry,  Ilolland  was  the  odIj  country  where  they 
enjoyed  tliis  blessing.  Their  largest  European  congregation  was  in  Amsterdam, 
also  their  Tahniid  Tora,  or  sehool  for  Hebrew  youth,  Leonard  Bnshcr  made  tlie 
fir^t  plea  for  tlieir  liberty  in  England,  in  1614,  eayiug:  'The  king  and  Parliament 
may  please  to  permit  all  Chriistians,  yea,  Jews,  Turks  and  pagans,  so  long  as  they 
are  peaceable  and  n<>  nnilefaetors.' ^^^  A  second  plea  was  made  by  Roger  Williams, 
in  three  passages  of  his  'Blood}^  Tenet,"  published  in  London,  1644,  one  of  which 
reads  thus,  and  the  others  are  of  the  same  tenur:  'It  is  the  will  and  command  of 
God,  that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  permission  of  the  most 
paganish,  Jewish^  Turkish  or  antichrist] an  consciences  and  worships,  be  granted  to 
men  in  all  nations  and  all  countries*     That  civil  States  with  their  officei's  of  justice 

t^re  not  governors  or  defenders  of  the  spiritual  and  Christian  state  and  worehip.' " 
Drs,  Featley,  Baillie  and  otliei's  charged  him  with  the  most  shocking  hlasphemy  for 
this  doctrine,  and  popular  indignation  was  so  savage  that  his  book  was  burned.  Samuel 
U  Richardson  demands,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Necessity  of  Toleration,'  published  1647  (p. 
270) :  *  Whetlier  the  priests  were  not  the  cause  of  the  buniing  of  the  book  entitled 
*"  The  Bloody  Tenet/'  because  it  was  against  persecution  %     And  whether  their  con- 
•    sciences  would  not  have  dispensed  with  the  burning  of  the  author  of  it?*     Baillie 
^himself  said:   *  Liberty  of  conscience,  and  toleration  of  all  or  any  religion,  is  so 
prodigious  an  impiety,  that  this  religious  Parliament  cannot  but  abhor  the  very 
naming  of  it.     Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  John  Goodwin,  Mr.  Williams 

»and  some  of  that  stamp,  ,  ,  ,  yet  Mn  Burroughs  explodes  that  abomination/ 
The  Jews  had  been  driven  from  England  in  1290,  and  after  banishment  for 
i304  years,  they  petitioned  Cromwell  and  PaHiament  for  permission  to  return,  that 
tliey  might  trade  in  the  realm  and  follow  their  religion.  "What  influence  Williams's 
book  had  exerted  in  favor  of  their  return  does  not  appear,  but  about  six  years  after 
its  publication  their  I'equest  was  granted,  and  in  16B5  they  built  their  first  synagogue 
in  King  Street,  London.  This  eontrovei^y  was  soon  transferred  to  America.  Edward 
Winslow  wrote  to  Winthrop,  under  date  of  November  24th,  1645,  saying  that  at  a 
late  session  of  the  Legislature  they  had  had  a  violent  contest  over  the  proposition : 
*  To  allow  and  maintain  full  and  free  toleration  of  religion  to  all  men  that  would  pre- 
serve the  civil  peace  and  submit  unto  government,  and  there  was  no  limitation  or 
exception  against  Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  Arian,  Socinian,  Nicholayton,  Familist,  or  any 

P -other,  etc.-  Mr.  Winehjw  says  that  the  mover  submitted  it  to  him,  and  'Iiaving  read 
it,  I  told  liim  I  utterly  abhorred  it  as  such  as  would  make  us  odious  to  all  Christian 
commonweals.  .  .  ,  But  our  governor  and  divers  of  us  having  expressed  that  sad 
<!onsequenees  would  follow,  especially  myself  and  Mr.  Prence,  yet,  notwithstanding^ 
it  was  required  aceordiug  to  order  to  be  voted.  But  the  governor  would  not  suffer  it 
to  come  to  vote,  as  being  that  indeed  would  eat  out  the  power  of  godliness,  etc.  .  .  . 
By  this  you  may  eee  that  all  the  troubles  of  New  England  are  not  at  the  Massachu- 
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setts.  The  Lord  in  mercy  look  upon  us  and  allay  this  spirit  of  division  that  is 
creeping  in  amongst  us.' "  In  direct  opposition  to  this  teaching  and  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  Roger  Williams,  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
decreed,  in  1647,  three  years  after  his  publication  of  the  '  Bloody  Tenet,'  and  three 
years  before  England  permitted  Jews  to  return  to  the  realm,  that  in  this  colony, 
'  ALL  men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  God.'  In  1649  Edward  Winslow  published  his  '  Danger  of  Tolerating  Levelers 
in  a  Civil  State,'  and  in  1652  Roger  Williams  published  his  letter  to  Endicott, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  Appendix  addressed  to  four  classes  of  the  clergy, 
'  Popish,  Prelatical,  Presbyterian  and  Independent,'  in  which  he  says  of  those  who 
refuse  to  be  Christians :  '  Yea,  if  they  refuse,  deny,  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  why  should  you  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  which 
suits  not  with  Jesus  Christ,  his  Spirit  and  ends.  W.hy  should  you  compel  them  to 
come  in,  with  any  other  sword  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God?'^ 

At  that  time  there  was  no  organized  Jewish  congregation  in  Great  Britain  or 
any  of  her  American  Colonies.  As  early  as  1650  a  few  Portuguese  Jews  from 
Holland  had  found  their  way  to  Kew  York  against  the  protest  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
made  to  the  West  India  Company  at  Amsterdam  in  1654 ;  but  as  the  Jews  were 
large  stockholders  in  that  company,  they  insisted  on  certain  privileges  being  granted 
to  their  co-religionists.  The  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam  would  not  train  with  them 
in  the  Burgher  Company,  and  the  Jews  were  exempted  from  military  duty  on  cod- 
dition  of  paying  sixty-five  stivers  per  month.  In  1655  a  special  Act  permitted  them 
to  live  and  trade  there,  provided  that  they  would  support  their  own  poor.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  1055,  they  petitioned  for  a  burying  ground,  but  were  refused  on  the 
pretext  that  they  had  'no  need  of  it  yet ;'  one  of  their  number  dying,  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1656,  they  were  granted  a  lot  •  for  a  place  of  interment,'  outside  the 
city.  On  the  13fh  of  March,  1656,  Stuyvesant,  director  of  the  Company,  was 
instructed  that  they  should  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  privileges  that  they 
enjoyed  in  Holland,  but  that  '  they  should  not  presume  to  exercise  religious  wor- 
ship in  synagogues  or  meetings,  and  when  they  requested  that  privilege,'  he  was  ^to 
refer  the  petition  to  his  superiors.'  Still  they  were  not  allowed  'to  exercise  any 
handicraft  or  to  keep  any  open  retail  store,'  but  they  were  at  liberty  to  'exercise 
their  religious  worship  in  all  quietness  within  their  houses.  To  which  end  they  will, 
doubtless,  seek  to  build  their  dwellings  together  in  a  more  convenient  place,  on  the 
one  or  the  other  side  of  New  Amsterdam.'  ^*  In  the  spring  of  1657  they  were 
admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship,  but  the  learned  Rabbi  Lyons,  possibly  the  high- 
est Hebrew  authority  on  the  subject,  says  in  his  '  Jewish  Calendar '  (page  160),  that 
their  '  first  minutes  of  congregational  affairs,  written  in  Spanish  and  English,  are 
dated  Tishree  20th,  5489—1728,'  and  that  these  refer  to  '  rules  and  regulations 
adopted,  5466 — 1706,  twenty  years  previous.'  Their  first  synagogue  was  not  dedi- 
cated till  1696,  when  Samuel  Brown  was  their  rabbi. 
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On  the  game  higli  authority  we  find  that  the  Jewish  congregation,  Teshimt 
Israel^  was  openly  organized  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1058,  under  the  broad 
provision  of  1647|  that  'all  Mim,'  in  tliat  Colony  'may  walk  as  their  oonseiences 
persuade  thern,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.'  iSueh  lihcrty  they  had  not  else- 
where  on  this  glol^e  at  that  tiine»  IloUand  not  excepted,  for  even  there  they  were 
forhidden  to  *  speak  or  to  write  disparagingly  of  the  Christian  religion;  to  make  eon- 

;  verts  to  their  own  faith;  to  exercise  any  handicraft  or  carry  on  retail  trade;  and 
marriages  between  Christians  and  Jews  were  strictly  prohibited.'^  They  labored 
under  none  of  these  I'estrictions  in  lihode  Island,  but  in  all  these  respects  stood  npon 
a  perfect  equality  with  Baptists,  Quakers  and  other  religionists,  and  that  congrega- 
tion has  remained  undisturhed  to  this  day,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -eight 
yeai*s,  and  is  hot  fourteen  j^ears  younger  than  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  tliat  city, 
Arnold  says  that  tliey  did  nnich  to  build  up  the  commercial  interests  of  Newport. 

^Some  of  them  rose  in  public  favor  for  their  services  to  the  State,  and  on  August 
20th,  1750,  'Moses  Lopez,  of  Newport,  was  excused  at  his  own  request  from  all  other 
civil  duties,  on  account  of  his  gratuitous  services  to  the  government  in  translating 
Spanish  documents,'  ^*  Tliis  indicates  that  he  had  done  all  the  civil  duties  of  a  free- 
juau  up  to  that  time.     By  the  year  176^,  the  little  Jewish  congregation  at  Newport 

rhad  increased  to  siMy  families,  their  necessities  demanding  the  erection  of  a  syna^ 
gogue,  which  they  began  to  build  in  1762,  and  which  their  rabbi,  Isaac  Touro,  ded- 

licated  to  Jehovah  in  1763,  with  'great  pomp  and  ceremony/  ^'     Tliis  large  increase 

I  in  their  number  was  due  chiefly  to  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  the  center  of 
which  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it  swallowed  np  tifty  thousand  inhabitants  of 

[Lisbon  alone.     Many  of  the  Jews,  who  fled  for  safety  from  more  cruel  foes  than  the 

yawning  eartii,  came  to  Ilhode  Island,  %vhcre  their  own  brethren  had  worshi|>ed 

God  in  peace  and  safety  for  one  hundred  and  eight  years.     These  facts  entirely  dls- 

Bprove  the  alleged  fact  that   in    IGO^-tH    Kliode  Island  passed  a  law  restricting 

■  religious  hberty  to  those  'professing  Christianity.' 

H  Some  writers  have  fallen  into  singular  crmfusion  in  treating  of  this  subject, 

"making  Koger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island  identical  on  the  one  hand,  by  holding 

them  responsible  for  each  other's  acts,  and  on  the  other  by  confounding  the  civil 

Hand  religious  liberties  of  that  Colony  as  if  they  were  one.      A  noted  case  cited 

under  this  groundless  assumption  is  tliat  of  Aaron  Lopez  and  Isaac  Klizun     Thesa 

I  two  Hebrews  petitioned  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  at  its  March  term, 
in  17*12,  for  naturalization  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  were  rejected  on  the 
ground,  that  to  naturalize  tliem  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  cliarter ;  that  none 
could  be  made  citizens  hut  Christians;  and  that  the  Colony  was  too  fnll  of  people 
already.  The  last  of  these  reasons  throws  suspicion  on  the  otiier  two  given  for  the 
decision,  as  it  was  simply  ridiculous;  yet  it  serves  to  show  that  tlie  Court  was  moved 
Iby  other  considerations  than  those  of  guarding  liigh  chartered  rights.  But,  whatever 
lits  motive  might  have  been,  the  question  before  it  was  a  pnrely  civil  question, 
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involving  only  tlie  naturalization  of  a  foreignerj  jim]  not  las  right  to  religions  liber 
under  the  laws  of  Eliode  Island.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  the  United  8tat( 
to-day  who  enjoy  all  the  retigiune  rights  <)f  its  native-boni  citizens,  but  not  heiB 
citizens  thev  seek  naturalization  at  the  eonrts:  which,  a^  in  the  case  of  Chinarae 
is  often  denied.  So  these  two  men  were,  without  doubt,  members  of  the  Jewia 
congregation  which  at  that  moment  was  building  a  synagogue  under  the  proteetio 
of  Khode  Island  law,  and  now  thej  wished  to  add  citizenship  to  religious  rijjjlii 
Mr.  Chaj-k's  Deaue  hiib  written  with  a  discriminating  pun  on  this  point*  He  eon 
plains  of  a  misapprehension  on  this  question  of  refusing  to  admit  to  the  fi*anchii 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  and  says : 

*  The  charter  of  Rhode  Island  declared  that  no  one  should  be  "  molested ' 
or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.  The  laf 
in  question  does  not  relate  to  religious  liberty,  but  to  the  franchise.  RhcHJe  I^lau 
has  aUv'Jiys  granted  liberty  to  f)ei>on8  of  every  religions  opinion,  but  lias  placed  a  hedg 
about  tlie  francbise;  and  this  cluuse  does  it.  Was  it  not  natural  for  the  founder 
of  Khode  Island  to  keep  the  govornnient  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  while  working 
out  Iheir  experiment,  rather  than  ti>  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  religioD 
liberty!  How  many  shij>loads  of  Konuin  Catholics  w^ould  it  have  taken  to  fiwa 
the  little  Colony  in  the  days  of  its  weakness? '  *^ 

The  'clause'  to  which  he  refers  is  the  so-called  *  Catholic  exclusion/  which 
already  been  considered,  but  this  distinction  between  the  civil  and  religious  quefi- 
tions  involved  here  is  precisely  m  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  as  of  the  Cathohcs. 

Arnold  well  says : 

•^The  right  to  be  admitted  a  freeman,  or  even  to  be  naturalized,  was  purely  t| 
civil  one,  dependent  upon  the  view  that  the  town  councils  might  take  of  the  merite 
of  each  individual  case.     The  right  to  reject  was  aUolute,'  as  well  in  the  case  of  a 
Baptist  tis  a  tiew.     "  Freemen/  he  coutinnes,  '  were  adniited  into  tlie  Colony  by  the 
Assembly,  tu  whom  th^  application  slioukl  have  been  nuide,  if   fi'^emanship  was 
what  tliese  Jews  wanted.  .  .  .  Naturalization  was  granted  prop>erly  by  the  Courts,  | 
but  usually  by  the  Assembly,  wliti  exercised  judicisil  prerogatives  in  this  matter  a#| 
in  many  others,  ,  ,  .  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Lopez  appears  to  be  irregular  ill] 
every  respect.     It  subverts  an  Act  of  Parliament,  violates  the  spirit  of  the  clmrterJ 
enunciates  principles  never  acted  upon  in  the  Colony,  and  tin  ally  dismisses  the  case 
on  a  false  issue.  .  .  .  The  reasrins  assigned  for  tlie  rejection,  in  the  decree  alxivc 
given,  were  false.  .  .  ♦  If  that  liad  lieeTi  the  fundamental  law  from  the  liegiuniniTf 
no  one  could  have  l>een  admitted  a  freeman  who  was  not  a  Cliristian ;  but  Jtnrd 
were  admitted  to  free rnanship  again  and  again  by  the  Assembly.  .  .  .  Thechart^rl 
of  Khode  Island  guanmteed,  and  the  action  of  the  Colony  unifortply  secured,  to  all 
people  ]>erfect  religious  freedom.     It  did  not  confer  civil  privileges  as  a  part  of. 
tluit  riicht  upon  any  one,  such  only  were  entitled  to  those  whom  the  freemen  g»wr  j 
fit  t(i  admit.'  *" 

At  the  time  that  the  8u]>erior  Court  gave  this  decision,  Rhode  Island  was  pass- 
ing througli  a  scene  of  high  political  excitement,  and  Arnold  attributes  its  tleuision 
to  ^  the  strife  then  existing  between  Chief-Justice  Ward  and  Governor  Hopkius — 
For  many  years  prior  to  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  session  of  the  Asfieiiiblji 
when  one  or  more  cases  of  the  kind  (naturalization)  did  not  occur,  in  which  the  iiaroc* 
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and  nationalities  of  the  parties  show  them  to  be  either  Koman  Catholics  or  Jews.' 
Amongst  these,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Stephen  Decatur  (1753),  a  Genoese,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Commodore,  and  that  of  Lucerna,  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
in  1761. 

No  class  of  people  more  earnestly  and  gratefully  recognize  Roger  Williams  as 
the  apostle  of  their  liberties  than  do  the  American  Jews.  One  of  their  ablest 
writers  says  in  a  recent  work  : 

*The  earliest  champion  of  religious  freedom,  or  "  soul  liberty,"  as  he  designated 
that  most  precious  jewel  of  all  liberties,  was  Roger  Williams.  ...  To  him  right- 
fully belongs  the  immortal  fame  of  having  been  the  first  person  in  modern  times 
to  assert  and  maintain  in  its  fullest  plenitude  the  absolute  right  of  every  man  to  "a 
full  liberty  in  religious  concernments,"  and  to  found  a  State  wherein  tliis  doctrine 
was  the  key-stone  of  its  organic  laws.  .  .  .  Rogjer  Williams,  the  first  pure  type  of 
an  American  freeman,  proclaimed  the  laws  of  civil  and  religiou6  liberty,  that  "the 
people  were  the  origin  of  all  free  power  in  government,"  that  God  has  given  to 
men  no  power  over  conscience,  nor  can  men  grant  this  power  to  each  other;  that 
the  regulation  of  the  conscience  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  men  combine 
in  civil  society.  For  uttering  such  heresies,  this  great  founder  of  our  liberties  was 
banished  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Puritans  in  America.  ...  In  grateful 
remembrance  of  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,  he  gave  to  it  Tthe 
new  town)  the  name  of  Providence.  "  I  desired,"  said  he,  "it  might  be  a  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  for  conscience."  .  .  .  The  infant  communitv  at  Providence  at 
once  set  about  to  frame  laws  for  government,  in  strict  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
settlement.  "  Masters  of  families  incorporated  together  into  a  township,  and  such 
others  as  they  shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things.'^'*  This  simple  instru- 
ment is  the  earliest  constitution  of  government  whereof  we  have  any  record,  which 
not  only  tolerated  all  religions,  but  recognized  as  a  right,  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
e.'" 
48 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PROVIDENCE    AND    NEWPORT    CHURCHES. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS,  having  adopted  the  old  Baptist  principle  of  absolnte 
soul-liberty  and  given  it  practical  effect  in  the  civil  provisions  which  he  had 
devised,  could  not  stop  there.  This  deep  moral  truth  carried  with  it  certain 
logical  outworkings  concerning  human  duty  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  as  his  doctrine 
could  not  stand  alone  in  his  thought,  he  was  compelled  to  take  another  step  for- 
ward. Relieved  from  all  outside  authority  in  matters  of  conscience,  to  which  he 
had  formerly  submitted,  he  was  now  directly  responsible  to  God  for  the  correctness 
of  his  faith  and  practice,  and  by  all  that  he  had  suffered  he  was  bound  to  walk  in 
an  enlightened  conscience.  This  compelled  him  to  inquire  what  obedience  God  de- 
manded of  him  personally,  and  threw  him  directly  back  upon  his  word  as  toliis 
personal  duty  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  While  an  infant  he  had  been  christened, 
but  having  now  put  himself  under  the  supreme  Headship  of  Christ,  without  the 
intervention  of  human  authority,  he  found  himself  at  a  step  on  pure  Baptist  ground, 
and  determined  to  be  baptized  on  his  own  faith. 

Williams  with  five  others  had  settled  Providence  in  June,  1636,  and  their 
numbers  soon  grew,  so  that  in  about  three  years  there  appear  to  have  been  about 
thirty  families  in  the  colony.  In  the  main,  the  Christian  portion  of  them  had  been 
Congregationalists,  but  in  their  trying  position  they  seem  to  have  been  left  unsettled 
religiously,  especially  regarding  Church  organization.  Winthrop  says  that  they  met 
both  on  week-days  and  the  Sabbath  for  the  woi-ship  of  God  ;  but  the  first  sign  of  a 
Church  is  found  some  time  previous  to  March,  1639,  when  Williams  and  eleven  others 
were  baptized,  and  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  under  his  lead.  Hubbard  tells  us  that 
he  was  baptized  '  by  one  Holliman,  then  Mr.  Williams  re-baptized  him  and  some  ten 
more.'  Ezekiel  Holliman  had  been  a  member  of  Williams's  Church  at  Salem,  which 
Church,  March  12th,  1638,  charged  him  with  *  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  fordraw- 
ing  many  over  to  his  persuasion.  For  this  he  '  is  referred  to  the  elders,  that  they  may 
endeavor  to  convince  and  bring  him  from  his  principle  and  practice.'  ^  Through  its 
pastor,  Hugh  Peters,  the  Salem  Church  wrote  to  the  Dorchester  Church  July  Ist, 
1639,  informing  them  that  *the  great  censure'  had  been  passed  upon  *Eoger 
Williams  and  his  wife,  Thomas  Olney  and  his  wife,  Stukley  Westcot  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Holliman,  with  widow  Keeves,'  and  that  ^  these  wholly  refused  to  hear  the 
Church,  denying  it  and  all  the  Churches  of  the  Bay  to  be  the  true  Churches,  and 
(except  two)  all  are  re-haptized^  * 


In  the  Imptism  of  these  twelve  we  find  a  case  of  peculiar  necessity,  such  as  that 
in  which  the  valiOity  of  *  lay-baptisra  '  has  never  been  denied.  TertiiHian,  Ambrose, 
AugUHtine  and  Jerome,  all  held  that  in  cases  of  necessity  *  laymen  '  should  baptize 
and  the  Synod  of  Elvira  eo  decreed.  Mosheim  writes:  *  At  tii'st,  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  propagating  Christianity,  administered  this  rite;  nor  can  it  be  called  in 
question,  tliat  whoever  pei'suadeil  any  person  to  entbrace  Christianity,  conUl  baptize 
his  own  disciple/  *  Somej  amongst  whom  we  find  Winthrop,  have  thought  that 
Williams  became  a  Baptist  under  the  influence  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson ;  others, 
that  John  Chirke,  tlien  of  Aqnidneek,  was  very  likely  the  instrument  of  influencing 
him  to  this  choice,  Bnt  Clarke  makes  no  reference  in  his  writings  to  the  baptism 
of  his  intimate  friend,  as  he  probably  would  have  done  had  he  led  him  to  this  step. 
So  far  as  appears,  there  was  not  a  Bnptist  minister  in  tlie  colony  at  the  time. 
Williams  was  an  ordained  minister  in  the  English  Epia-opal  Church  and  had  been 
re-oiiiained  at  Salem,  May,  1635,  after  the  Congregational  order,  so  tliat  no  one 
could  question  liis  right  to  immerse  on  the  ground  of  non-ordination.  lie  lias  left 
no  account  of  his  ba]Jtism,  and  some  have  questioned  whether  he  was  immersed,  a 
point  that  we  may  now  examine. 

Under  date  of  Mai^h  l(?th,  1639,  Felt  says  :  *  Williams,  as  stated  by  Winthrop, 
was  lately  immersed  ; '  *  and  that  he  was  immersed  has  never  been  questioned  by  any 
historian  down  from  Winthrup  to  Bancroft,  until  recently.  In  1879  this  question 
was  raised,  hut  only  tlien  on  tlie  assumption  that  immersion  was  not  practiced  by  the 
English  Baptists  until  1641,  and  so,  that  in  America,  Williams  must  have  been  *af- 
fused  '  in  Marcli,  1639!  Kichard  Scott,  who  was  a  Baptist  with  Williams  at  Provi- 
dence, bnt  who  afterward  became  a  Quaker,  writing  against  Williams  tlurty-eight 
years  afterward,  says :  '  I  walked  with  him  in  the  Baptists^  way  about  three  or  fnnr 
months,  ...  in  whicli  time  lie  broke  from  his  society,  and  declared  at  large  the  ground 
Hftnd  reason  for  it ;  that  their  baptism  could  not  be  right  becaase  it  was  not  adminis- 
tered by  an  apostle.  After  that  he  set  upon  a  way  of  seeking,  with  two  or  tliree  of 
them  that  liad  dissented  witli  him,  by  way  of  preaching  and  praying;  and  there  he 
continued  a  year  or  two  till  two  of  the  three  left  him.  .  .  -.  After  his  society  and  he 
in  a  Church  \vb,j  wei^  parted,  he  then  went  to  England,'  *  Here  he  gives  no  hint  that 
*  the  Baptists*  way'  differed  in  any  respect  in  1639  from  what  it  was  when  he  wrote. 
Hooker's  letter  to  Shepard,  November  2d,  1640,  shows  dearly  that  immersion  was 
practiced  at  Providence  at  that  time.  When  speaking  of  Ilninphrcy  inviting 
Chauneey  from  Plymouth  to  Providence,  on  account  of  his  immersionist  notions, 
Hooker  says:  *  That  coast  is  more  meet  for  his  opinion  ^nd practice.^  And  Cod- 
dington,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  a  determined  enemy  of  Williams,  put  this  point 
unmistakably,  thus:  *I  have  known  him  about  fifty  years;  a  mere  weatliercock, 
constant  only  in  inconstancy.  .  .  .  One  time  for  water  baptism,  men  and  women 
must  be  plunged  into  the  water,  and  then  threw  it  all  down  again.*" 

Bnt  Williams's  own  opinion  of  Scnpture  baptism,  given  in  a  letter  to  Winthrop, 
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November  10th,  1649,  should  set  this  point  at  rest.    Speaking  of  Clarke,  the  founder 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  he  writes:  'At  Seekonk  a  great  many  have 
lately  concurred  with  Mr.  Clarke  and  our  Providence  men  about  the  point  of  a 
new  baptism  and  the  manner  of  dipping,  and  Mr.  Clarke  hath  been  there  lately,  and 
Mr.  Lucar,  and  hath  dipped  them.     I  believe  their  practice  comes  nearer  the  first 
practice  of  our  great  founder,  Jesus  Christ,  than  other  practices  of  religion  do,  and 
yet  1  have  not  satisfaction  neither  in  the  authority  by  which  it  is  done,  nor  in  the 
manner.'     These  words  were  written  ten  years  after  he  repudiated  his  Providence 
baptism  by  Holliman,  and  after  he  had  cast  aside  baptism  altogether,  both  as  to 
'  authority '  and  '  manner.'     As  to  the  legitimate  use  of  the  phrase  '  new  baptism '  by 
him,  its  sense  in  this  case  would  relate  to  an  institution  administered  afresh  to  the 
candidates  at  Seekonk  in  addition  to  their  infant  baptism,  and  to  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  that  practice  on  this  continent,  as  contrary  to  the  entire  previous  practice 
hei*e,  and  not  to  the  creation  of  a  new  rite,  or  the  revival  of  an  old  one;  for  even  in 
1649  he  thought  it  nearer  the  practice  of  Jesus  Christ.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  these  elders,  Clarke  and  Lucar,  did  in  administering  baptism  at  Seekonk,  for 
Clarke's  Confession  of  Faith,  found  in  the  records  of  his  Church  (No.  32),  says:  *I 
believe  that  the  true  baptism  of  the  Gqppel  is  a  visible  believer  with  his  own  consent 
to  be  baptized  in  common  water,  by  dying,  ar,  as  it  were^  drowning^  to  hold  forth 
death,  burial  and  resurrection,  by  a  messenger  of  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.'  ^     Williams  says  here,  that  *  our  Providence  men '  *  concurred' 
with  Clark  and  the  converts  at  Seekonk,  and  gives  no  intimation  that  the  Providence 
Baptists  had  ever  differed  from  his  own  views  concerning  dipping  as 'nearer the 
first  practice  of  our  great  founder,  Jesus  Christ,  than  other  practices  of  religion  do.' 
The  hand  of  God  appears  to  have  led  Roger  Williams  to  plant  the  good  seed  of 
the  kingdom  in  that  colony,  and  then  to  step  aside,  lest  any  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence.     In  that  day  there  was  a  very  respectable  class  of  men,  both  in  England 
and  the  older  colonies,  nicknamed   '  Seekers,'  simply  because  they  were  earnest 
inquirers  after  truth  ;  and,  concluding  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  it  then  on  earth, 
they  looked  for  its  new  manifestation  from  heaven.     They  sought  a  visible  and  apos- 
tolic line  of  purely  spiritual  character,  something  after  the  order  of  the  late  Edward 
Irving,  and  not  finding  this,  they  waited  for  a  renewal  of  Apostles  with  special  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  to  attest  their  credentials.    When  Williams  withdrew  from  the  Baptists 
he  was  classed  with  these.    His  theory  of  the  apostolate  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  withdrawal,  and  of  his  doubt  concerning  the  validity  of  his  baptism.     A  few 
years  later,  in  his  '  Bloody  Tenet '  and  his  '  Hireling  Ministry,'  he  denied  that  a 
ministry  existed  which  was  capable  of  administering  the  ordinances,  for  in  the  rule 
of  Antichrist  the  true  ministry  was  lost,  and  he  waited  for  its  restoration,  ranch 
after  John  Smyth's  view,  in  a  new  order  of  succession.     Of  course  he  looked  upon 
his  baptism  as  defective,  and  withdrew  from  the  Baptists.     His  was  not  an  unusual 
case  at  that  period. 
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Walter  Cradock  tells  ne,  in  1648,  of  *a  man  that  was  a  member  of  a  Cliurch* 
and,  Ik^c^iusi*  he  saw  infants  ba)*tized  and  Inrneelf  was  iiot^  he  Ijroke  oflf  from  them, 
and  jiind  that  there  was  no  Chureli,  anc]  all  the  streams  did  run  for  two  nionthg  together 
Oh  Ui[>tisrn  ;  tliere  was  nothiiijj^  talked  of  but  that,  and  eonel tided  the  Anabaptists  and 
all  Were  Antiehristian,  and  tliere  was  no  Church  nor  any  thin^  till  wc  had  Apostles 
agaiiK  As  I  told  yoiu  that  any  timt  hold  that  princi])le  and  follow  it  closely  and 
rationally,  they  will  infallibly  cuiue  to  Apostles,  and  miracles,  and  signs  from  heaven.'  ^ 

The  withdrawal  of  Williams  from  the  Uaptists  did  nrjt  disrupt  brotherly  love 
between  them  to  th*!  end  of  his  life,  and  lie  did  not  prize  this  brotherly  fellowsliip 
lightly. 

In  reply  to  Fox,  1672,  he  says:  *  After  all  my  seareh  and  examinations  and 
considerations,  I  dr>  profess  to  lielieve  that  some  eomc  nearer  to  the  first  primitive 
Churches  and  the  institutions  and  aj)[>ointments  of  Jesus  Cln'ist  tlian  others  ;  as  in 
many  respects,  so  in  that  pdlant  and  heavenly  and  fundamental  principle  of  the 
true  tnatter  of  a  Cbristian  cont^ef^ation,  tlock,  or  society;  namely,  actual  believers, 
true  disciples  and  converts,  liviui^  stones,  siieh  as  can  give  some  account  how  the 
grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto  them.' 

It  %vi!l  be  in  order  here  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  Church  which  lie 
planted  at  Providence. 

The  advanced  views  of  Williams  in  regard  to  the  need  of  personal  regeneration 
in  a  Christian  and  his  letter  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  views  radically  distinctive 
of  Baptists  both  in  Ijis  day  and  oui^  and  tlie  direct  opposite  of  those  held  by  the 
standing  order  in  the  New  England  colonies  of  his  time,  show  clearly  the  grounds 
of  his  baptism  by  lloltiman.  tJf  his  ]>ersonal  regeneration  he  says:  "From  my 
childhood,  now  above  tliree-score  years,  the  Father  of  Lights  and  Mercies  touched 
my  soul  with  a  hive  to  himself,  to  tlie  ordy  begotten,  the  true  Lord  Jesus,  to 
19  Holy  Seri[>tures.'  ^  Three  years  after  making  this  statement,  he  states  to  George 
ox  tljat  a  Gospel  Clmrch  must  be  made  up  of  Buch  regenerate  njen,  and  calls  them 
^actual  believers,  true  disciples  and  converts,  living  stones,  such  as  can  give  some 
account  how  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeiired  imto  theiii  anti  wrought  tliat  heavenly- 
change  in  thern/  This  cliaiige  he  calls  *  that  gallant  and  heavenly  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  true  matter  of  a  Christian  cfingregation,  flock  or  society/  ^^ 
And  as  these  were  the  views  which  he  held  in  ItlTo,  thirty-six  years  after  his  own 
baptism,  it  is  only  fair  to  citHlit  liim  with  them  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  Ilis 
tractate,  *  Christenings  make  not  Chriistians,^  publiftihed  in  London,  1645,  gives  a  full 
exposition  of  his  radical  views  on  this  subject,  in  language  so  full  and  round  iis 
to  make  them  \vorthy  *if  the  l>est  teachers  of  Baptist  tlieohgy  in  the  present  century, 
\m  rare  book,  whieb  was  6up]>08ed  to  be  lost,  but  which  lias  recently  been  found 
amongst  the  enormous  accnnmlations  of  the  Britisli  Museum  and  republished  in 
Eider's  ■  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,'  must  speiik  here.     On   page  5  he  says  : 

*To  be  a  Christian  implies  two  things,  to  be  a  follower  of  that  anointed  One  in 
all  his  offices,  second  t*i  partake  of  his  auuin tings,'  On  page  7  he  <lepl ores  departure 
from  the  true  kingdom  uf  God  as  shown  by  the  marks  of  a  '  false  conversion  and  a 
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false  conetitiition  or  framing  of  natioruil  Cbut*che&,  in  false  ministries,  tlie  ministra- 
tion!* of  baptism.  Supper  of  the  Loiil,'  etc.  He  cliap^^es,  on  pages  10,  11,  that  false 
Cliriatianfl  had  Tiiade  amongst  the  lieatlien  *  nionstrons  and  ino&t  inhnnian  conver- 
Bions^  yew^  ten  thousands*  of  the  poor  nativea,  sotnetimes  by  wileg  and  snbtile  device  j 
sometimes  by  force,  eompelling  them  to  submit  to  that  which  tbey  understood  not^ 
neither  Ix^fore  nor  after  such  their  monetrous  cliri&tening  of  them.  Thirdly,  for 
our  New  England  part:?,  I  can  speak  uprightly  and  contidently.  I  know  it  to  have 
been  eiisy  fur  myself,  long  ere  this,  to  have  brouglit  uiany  thousandet  of  tliese  natives, 
vea,  the  whole  country,  to  a  far  greater  anticlirititian  conversion  tluin  ever  was  yet 
lieard  of  in  Americii.  I  have  reported  something  in  the  chapter  of  tlieir  religion 
(in  his  Key)  bow  readily  I  could  have  brouglit  tlie  whole  country  to  have  observed 
one  day  in  seven  ;  1  add  to  have  received  a  baptism  (or  washimj)^  though  it  wert  in 
rivers  {its  tfu^.  first  Christ iatis  ami  tlu  L(rrd  Jesus  hitfiself  did)^  to  Iiave  come  tu  a 
stated  Church  meetiug,  tuaintained  priests  and  forms  of  pmyer,  and  the  whole  form 
of  antiehristian  worship  in  life  and  death.' 

After  repeating  that  he  could  so  have  converted  the  Indians,  he  asks: 

*  Wljy  have  I  not  brought  them  to  such  a  conversion  ?  I  answer:  Woe  be  to 
me,  if  I  Ciill  light  darkness,  or  durkness  light;  sweet  l)itter,  or  bitter  sweet;  woe  to 
me,  if  I  call  that  eonvertsitni  unto  God,  which  is,  indeed,  subversion  of  the  souls  of 
railliuns  in  Christendom,  from  one  worship  to  another,  and  the  profanation  of  tlie 
holy  name  of  (t<h1,  his  bt>ly  Son  and  blessed  ordinances.  ...  It  is  not  a  suit  of  critu- 
Bon  sfltiu  will  luiike  a  dead  man  live ;  take  olf  and  change  his  crimsou  into  wbiU',  lie 
is  dead  still.  OtI  with  that,  and  shift  him  into  cloth  of  gold,  and  from  that  toclolli 
of  diamonds,  he  is  but  a  dead  man  still.  For  it  is  not  a  fonn,  nor  the  change  of  one 
form  into  another,  a  finer  and  a  tirjer  and  yet  more  tine,  that  makes  a  man  a  convert 
— I  nu.^an  such  a  couvcrt  as  is  act^eptalile  ti>  God  in  Jesus  Ciirist  according  to  the 
visible  rule  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  I  speak  not  of  hvj)Ocrites,  which  uiujf 
but  glitter,  and  bo  no  solid  gold,  as  Simon  Magus,  Judas,  etc.  l^ut  of  a  true  external 
conversion  |  probiil>ly  a  misprint  for  mterual]  1  say,  tlien,  woe  be  to  me  !  if  iutemiing 
to  catch  men,  as  the  Lord  Jesns  said  to  Peter,  I  should  pretend  conversion,  and  the 
bringing  of  men,  as  mystical  tisb,  int'^t  a  Church  estaU: ;  that  >>,  a  converted  tstatr-, 
and  so  build  them  up  with  ordinances  as  a  converted  Christian  people,  and  yet 
afterward  still  pretend  to  catch  them  by  ao  after  conversion.' 

On  pages  17,  18,  bo  thus  mom  fully  defines  what  be  held  repentiinee  and  con- 
versioH  to  be:  'First,  it  must  lie  by  the  free  proclaiming  and  pi*eaching  of  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness  of  sins  (Luke  xxiv)  by  such  messengers  as  can  prove  their  lawful 
sending  and  commission  from  the  ly^rd  Jesus  to  make  disciples  out  of  all  nations; 
and  so  to  baptize  or  wash  them,  liyrd  ovmfd^  into  the  name  or  profession  of  the  Holy 
Tnuity.  Matt,  xxviii,  19;  Rom.  x,  14.  15.  Secondly,  such  a  conversion,  so  far  afi 
nuuvs  judgment  can  reacli,  which  is  infallible,  as  was  the  judgment  of  the  first 
messengers,  as  in  Simon  Magus,  etc.,  as  in  the  turning  of  the  whole  man  from  the  i 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Acts  xxvi.  Such  a  change,  as  if  an  old  man  bocauie 
anew  babe  (John  iv);  yea,  as  amounts  to  God's  new  creation  in  the  son b  Eph- 
ii,  lU.' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Williarns  remained  with  the  Baptists  but  three  or  foar 
months,  some  have  seriously  doubted  whether  he  formed  a  Churcli  there  after  that  | 
order  at  all,  and  amongst  tliese,  at  one  time,  w;is  the  thoughtful  and  acconte 
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Callender;  but  lie  geetus  at  last  to  ha^e  concluded  otherwise,  Scott*s  words  appear 
to  settle  tills  point,  for  lie  not  only  says  that  he  walked  with  WiUiaiiis  in  tlie  Bap- 
tists' way,  but  tliat  WilHaina  'broke  iroxn  hia  society,  and  declared  at  large  his 
reasons  for  duing  so;'  tktt  two  or  tljree  *  dissented  with  liioi ;'  and  that  lie  parted 
witli  ^ his  society'  'in  a  Chiireli  way,'  What  became  of  ^liis  society'  after  lie  left 
it  is  not  very  clear.  Cotton  Matlier  says  :  *  Whereupon  his  Church  dissolved  tltcin- 
selvea;'  and  Neal,  that  4iis  Church  hei-eupou  crumbled  to  pieces.'"  It  is  difficult 
to  know  how  far  the  so-called  'Keeords'  of  the  Providence  Church  may  be  relied 
upon,  as  we  shall  see,  but  they  say  that  *  Mn  llolliman  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mn 
Williams;'  and  it  is  probable  that  upon  this  authority  Professor  Knowles  says,  in 
his  *  Life  of  Williams,'  that  lloIUman  *  became  a  preacher,'  and  fostered  the  society.  '^ 
Scott's  account  carries  the  implication  througliout  that  the  main  body  held  together 
as  Baptists  when  Williams  left  them.  Great  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Roger 
Williams  for  leaving  the  'society'  in  Providence,  and  his  conduct  can  he  accounted 
for  in  part  by  his  preconceived  notions  of  a  succession  in  the  ministry,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  expression  already  rpioted,  from  his  pen  :  '  By  such  messengers  as  can  prove 
their  lawful  sending  and  C4>nnnission.'  But  this  accounts  for  it  only  in  part.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  aff ail's  of  the  colony  demanded  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
and  energies.  And  moreover,  we  are  not  without  indications  that  he  found  it  about 
as  hard  to  get  along  with  compeers  in  that  'society'  as  they  found  it  to  get  along 
with  him ;  for  none  of  them  were  made  of  the  most  snpplc  material  in  human  nature, 
as  their  after  contentions  and  divisions  about  psahn-singing,  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
other  things  show.  Also  the  following  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  some  of  them 
as  any  more  orthodox  in  some  doctrinal  mattei*s  than  they  needed  to  be.  He  says, 
in  a  letter  to  John  WhipplCj  dated  Providence,  August  24tli,  1609 :  '  I  am  sorry 
that  you  venture  to  play  with  the  fire,  and  W.  WiekeoJcn  is  toasting  himself  in 
it,  and  my  want  of  tongs  to  ndce  hiin  out  witliont  burning  my  iingers,  etc.  You 
know  who  it  is  that  counts  you  and  us  as  fools  for  believing  the  Scriptures ;  namely, 
tliat  tliere  shall  be  any  hell  at  all  or  punishment  for  sin  after  this  life.  But  I  am 
content  to  be  a  fool  with  Jesus  Christ,  who  tells  us  of  an  account  for  %i\QTy  idle 
word  in  the  day  of  judgment.'  This  rather  indicates  that  some  of  the  Providence 
brethren  were  tinctured  with  *  new  theology,'  while  Roger  stood  squarely  with 
Christ  Jesns  on  the  doctrine  of  future  retrilmtion,  and  had  his  own  trials  with  the 
rather  peculiar  people  of  tliat  old  First  Cluirch  for  fully  half  a  centniy. 

From  this  time  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church  becomes  a  perplexing  confu- 
sion, from  the  absence  of  records;  if  any  minutes  were  kept  they  cannot  be  found. 
In  fact,  during  the  so-called  King  Philip's  War,  in  1070,  most  if  not  all  the  houses 
in  Providence  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  records,  if  there  were  any, 
of  coui*se,  perished  in  the  flames.  About  a  century  ago  Rev.  Jolni  Stanford  preached 
for  a  year  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  and  mirde  an  honest  attempt 
to  collect  the  most  reliable  iuformation  that  he  could  command,  and  formulated  a 
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Book  of  Records.  Stanford's  original  mannscript  of  twenty  pages  folio  has  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  and  also  copied  into  the  first  volume  of  the 
Church  records,  which  begin  only  in  April,  1775.  His  history  of  the  Church  was 
published  byRippon  in  tlie  'Baptist  Annual  Register'  for  18<>l-2.  The  doctor 
possessed  unusual  ability,  and  was  not  supposed  to  misrepresent  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  construct  a  reliable  history  without  authentic 
material.  All  that  he  had  was  tradition  and  a  few  fragments,  and  he  complains  thus 
of  his  scanty  supply :  *'  No  attention  to  this  necessary  article  has  been  psud ;'  and  he 
further  says  that  he  attempted  this  collection  *  under  almost  every  discouraging  cir- 
cumstance.' After  doing  the  best  that  he  could,  his  supposed  facts  are  so  fragment- 
ary as  to  leave  long  gaps  unfilled,  with  their  value  so  impaired  tliat  few  careful  writers 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  them  entirely.  Then  they  contain  some  few  contradictioDS 
which  the  doctor  was  not  able  to  explain,  and  which  perplex  all  calm  iuvestigators ; 
for  example,  they  state  that  Williams  was  pastor  of  the  Church  for  four  years  instead 
of  four  months ;  that  it  is  not  known  when  Thomas  Olney  was  baptized  or  ordained, 
and  that  he  came  to  Providence  in  1654 ;  whereas,  in  another  place,  they  state  that 
he  was  in  the  canoe  with  Williams  when  the  Indians  saluted  him  with  'What 
cheer  ? '  and  his  name  always  appears  in  the  list  of  members  baptized  by  Williams, 
and  amongst  the  thirteen  original  proprietors  of  Providence.  Professor  Knowles 
complains  of  these  errors ;  also  Dr.  Caldwell,  a  most  candid  and  careful  writer,  sajs 
.in  his  history  of  this  Church,  that  this  record  'contains  many  errors,  whidi  have 
been  repeated  by  later  writers,  and  sometimes  as  if  they  had  the  authority  of 
original  records.'  Of  the  above  contradictions  he  remarks :  '  Mr.  Stanford,  in  the 
Records,  confounding  Mr.  Olney  with  his  son,  makes  the  following  statement,  which 
is  an  almost  unaccountable  mixture  of  errors.' 

Where  such  serious  defects  abound  in  any  records,  it  is  dear  that  little  firm 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  testimony,  and  this  without  reflection  on  the  com- 
piler, who  stated  only  what  he  found,  and  attempted  no  manufacture  of  facts  to 
complete  his  story.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  consult  side  lights  and  outside 
testimony,  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  according  to  the  means  of  information 
enjoyed  by  contemporaneous  and  immediately  succeeding  witnesses.  These  are  not 
numerous  in  this  case,  nor  are  they  very  satisfactory,  because  their  testimony  does 
not  always  agree,  nor  had  they  equal  means  of  knowing  whereof  they  spoke. 
Hence  several  different  theories  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject,  in  the  friendly 
discussions  of  those  who  have  cherished  them,  and  so  far  without  a  solution  of  the 
diflBculties. 

In  1850  Rev.  Samuel  Adlam,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Newport, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  if  Roger  Williams  established 
a  Church,  and  it  did  not  fall  to  pieces  after  he  withdrew  from  it,  that  his  successor 
was  Thomas  Olney,  Sr. ;  and  that,  in  1652-53,  the  Church  divided  on  the  subject 
of  laying  on  of  hands.     Then  that  Wickenden  went  out  with  the  new  body,  while 
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Oliiey  remained  with  the  old  body,  wliicli  lie  continued  to  serve  as  pastor  until  Lis 
death,  in  1082,  after  whieli  that  Church  existed  niittl  1715,  when  it  died;  and  so 
that  the  present  Church  at  Providence  dittet^  baek  only  to  1652-53.  He  fonnds 
thiB  diiiiu  on  the  statement  of  John  CVniier,  who  left  a  diary  in  niamiseript, 
and,  writing  about  1726-31,  said:  'Mr.  Wjliiani  Vaiiglm  finding  a  iiuiuhtir  of 
IJaptists  in  the  town  of  Providence,  lately  joined  together  in  special  Clinrch 
covenant,  in  the  faith  and  practice,  nnder  tlie  inspection  of  Mr,  Wiggington  [Wiek- 
enden],  hcing  heretufore  nieniber^  of  the  Chnrcli  under  Mr.  Thonuia  Ohiey,  of  tliat 
town,  he,  tliat  is,  Mr.  William  Vaughn,  went  thither  in  the  month  of  October,  1652, 
and  submitted  tliereio  (the  laying  on  of  liands),  whereupon  he  returned  to  Newport, 
acconjpaiiied  with  Mr,  WilHani  Wiggington  and  Mr.  Gregory  Dexter,' 

For  the  above  reason,  Comer  believed  that  the  Newport  and  not  the  Providence 
Church  was  the  first  in  what  is  now  lihode  Island,  and  the  lirst  in  America. 
Backus,  who  wrote  in  1777,  and  Staples,  in  his  '  Annals  of  Providence'  (1843),  both 
accept  Comer's  statement  in  relation  to  Olnej^  as  correct,  Backus  stating  that  Thomas 
Olney,  Sr.,  *was  next  to  Mr.  Williams  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  continued  so  to  his 
death,  over  that  part  of  the  Church  wlto  were  called  Five  Principle  Baptists^  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  who  parted  from  tlieir  brethren  about  the  year  1(153,  nnder  the 
leading  of  elder  Wickenden,  holding  to  the  laying  on  of  iiands  upon  every  Church 
member.'  This  he  repeats,  and  adds  that  when  Williams  'put  a  stop  to  his  further 
travel  witli '  the  FiM  Churcli  in  Providence,  *  Tliomas  Olney  was  their  next  minister,' 
after  which  he  hiTucnts  that  darkness  fell  *over  their  affairs/  ^^  Comer's  testimony 
carried  great  weight  with  these  auihors,  and  justly ;  for  he  was  a  must  ]>ainstaking 
man,  possessing  a  clear  and  strong  mind  under  liigh  culture,  ranking  with  the  tirst  men 
of  l)i>^  day,  lie  was  !>orn  in  Boston,  wjjs  nephew  to  Rev.  Elisha  Cal lender,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Clmrch  there,  and  was  huptizod  by  liim  in  1725,  His  parents  had 
been  Prcisljyterians,  but  on  reading  Stennett's  reply  to  Uusson,  became   Baptists. 

Khey  educated  their  son  at  Yale,  and  he  was  chosen  colleague  toPecklmm  at  New- 
»t     Morgan  Edwards  says  of  him:  'He  was  curious  in  making  minutes  of  very 
ifnarkahlc  events,  which  swelled  at  last  into  two  volumes.  .  .  .  To  this  manuscript 
am  I  heholden  for  many  chronologies  and  facts  in  this  my  third  volume,     lie  had  con- 
Beeived  a  design  of  writing  a  history  of  tlie  Aujerican  Baptists,  but  death  broke  his 
purpose  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  antl  left  tliat  for  others  to  execute.' **     TIiis  man- 
uscript is  now  in  possession  of  the  UIjckIc  Island  Ilistoricnl  Society  at  Providence, 
and  in  writing  it  he  gathered  niany  facts  from  Samuel  Ilnhhard  and  Edward  Smith, 
both  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  related  to  him. 
K         Those  wlio  do  not  accept  the  positions  taken  by  Comer  in  this  matter,  and  they 
^■constitute  the  great  majority,  claim  that  Be  v.  Chad  Brown  Wiis  the  immediate  pas- 
toral successor  of  Williauis;  that  when  the  division  took  place,  in  1^152-58,  it  was 
Olney  who  went  out  from  the  old  Church  with  a  new  interest,  and  not  Wickenden  ; 
that  the  Olney  interest  ceased  to  exist  in  1715,  and  so,  that  the  present  First  Church 
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at  Providence  is  the  veritable  Clmrch  wliicli  Williams  formed  in  1639,  All  udtnit 
that  there  was  a  division  in  the  Church  in  1652-53,  but  it  seemg  imposeible  on 
present  evidence  to  determine  fully  wliicU  wtia  tlie  seceding  party.  John  Callender, 
another  nephew  of  EHsha  Callender,  born  1700^  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  settled 
as  successor  to  Peckharn  at  Newport,  a  man  uf  wonderful  attainmcuts  and  accuracy, 
preached  a  great  Hiiitoricid  Serniuii  in  17»^S  on  *  The  Ilistoiy  of  Rhode  Island' 
coveriuf^  its  tir^t  century,  which  document  has  becouie  standard  authority;  he 
states  the  case  with  the  widest  difference  from  Comer.     lie  says: 

*Ak>ut  the  year  1(»53  there  was  a  division  in  the  Bapti:^t  Church  at  Prondencfi 
about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hand(^,  wliich  some  ]>leaded  for  as  essentially  neeessarj 
to  CInjrch  conimuidon,  and  the  otlicrs  would  leave  indifferent.  Hereupon  thcj 
walked  in  two  Churches,  one  under  Mr.  C.  Brown,  ^\'ickenden.  etc.,  the  other 
UTiiler  Mr.  Thomas  Oluey,  but  laying  on  of  haiuls  at  length  genemjlv  prevaild/ 
On  p.tge  111,  ill  tiic  fir8t  edition  of  his  surjuon,  he  has  this  foot-note  :  '  Thii^  last  eotj^ 
tinned  till  about  twenty  years  since,  when,  be^joming  destitute  of  an  elder,  die  mem- 
bers united  with  other  Churches/ 

Stephen  rTopkins,  in  his  'History  of  Providence,'  published  in  1TC»5,  says,  with 
both  Comer  and  Calleuder  before  him  : 

*  The  first  Church  formed  at  Providence  by  Mr.  Williams  and  others  seems  to 
lutve  Ik^cu  on  tlie  model  i>f  the  Congregational  Chnrelies  in  tlie  other  New  England 
eottiuies.  But  it  <iid  rvot  continue  long  in  this  form;  for  most  of  its  mendjers  very 
Boon  emhraced  tlie  prineiides  and  practices  of  the  Baptists,  and  eome  time  earlier 
than  l»*3i)  gathered  and  furmed  a  Church  at  Providence  of  that  eociety,  ,  ,  .  Thi^ 
tiinst  Chuftih  of  Ba])tistsaf  Providence  hath  from  the  beginning  kept  itself  in  repute, 
and  niaintained  its  discipline,  so  as  to  avoid  scandal,  or  scliism,  to  this  dav;  liath 
always  been,  and  still  is,  a  numeroas  congregation,  aiid  in  winch  I  have  with  pfeis- 
ure  observed  very  lately  sundry  deseeudaute  from  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
founders,  except  Ilolliujan/  *^ 

When  Williams  published  Lis  '  Bloody  Tenet'  in  1643-44,  he  held  the  doctrine 
of  laying  on  of  hands,  for  he  says  therein  : 

^Concerning  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands,  God's  people  will  be  found  to  Ije 
ignorant  for  many  hnndred  years,  and  I  cannot  yet  see  it  proved  that  light  is  risen, 
Inieau  the  light  uf  thctirst  institntion,  in  practice/ 

He  repeats  the  same  sentiment  in  the  *  Bloody  Tenet,  yet  More  Bloody,'  1652, 

and  in  his  '  Hireling  Ministry,'  1*>52.  ^*  This  tlirows  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  statement 
of  Morgan  Edwards,  made  in  1770: 

'  At  first  laying  on  of  hands  was  held  in  a  lax  manner,  so  that  they  who  had  no 
faith  in  the  rite  were  received  without  it,  and  such  <saith  Joseph  Jenks)  was  tlie 
opinion  of  tlie  Baptists  in  tlie  iirFt  eunstitntion  of  their  Chui*ches  throughout  thi* 
colony/  Again  he  says:  'Some  divisions  have  taken  ])lace  in  this  Church.  The 
first  was  about  the  year  lt]5-l,  on  account  of  laying  on  of  hands.  Some  were  for 
banis/ting  it  entirely,  among  wlneli  Rev.  Thomas  Olney  was  the  chief,  who,  with  a 
few  more  withdrew  and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  Church,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Five  Point  Baptists,  and  the  tii^t  of  the  name  in  the  province ;  it  cuo- 
tinned  in  beHng  to  1715,  when  Mr,  Olney  resigned  the  care  of  it,  and  soon  after  it 
ceased  to  exist,' 
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Mr.  Olney,  to  whom  Edwards  refers  as  having  re&igned  in  1715,  could  not  have 
hcen  the  Kev.  Thonitts  Olney  who  was  ooy  of  the  tionstitneut  members  of  the 
Chorcli,  and  an  assistant  to  Rev.  Ohiid  Brown.  He  died  in  1682.  His  son,  Thomas 
Ohiej,  Jr.,  who  is  said  also  to  have  been  an  elder,  died  in  1722»  at  tlie  advanced  age 
of  ninety-one.     He  wiis  the  town  clerk  until  his  death. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  most  reliable  historians  that  the  first 
warm  contention  on  the  siiljject  at  Providence  Wiis  between  Wiekenden  and  Olney, 
as  to  whetlier  the  point  of  being  '  nnder  hands'  ehnnld  be  made  a  test  of  fellowship  ; 
that  Olney  %vent  out,  that  Wiekenden  and  Brown  remained  with  the  old  Church,  and 
that  in  that  body,  according  to  Callender,  Inying  on  of  hands  prevailed,  and  lield 
its  own  till  the  days  of  Manning,  when  it  ceased  to  he  a  test  of  membership,  and 
gradually  died  out.  The  absence  of  records  imd  contradictory  statements  from  vari- 
ons  stjurces,  as  to  a  succession  of  pastors  notil  the  coming  of  Dr.  Manning,  render  it 
next  to  impossible  to  follow  a  regular  thix^ad  here,  and  the  tangle  is  tnade  woi'se  bj'  the 
statements  of  all,  that  in  its  early  history  the  Church  had  three  or  four  elders  at  once. 
Dr.  Barrows  snys,  of  tlie  first  New))ort  Chnreli,  that  it  had  elders  'besides  a  pastor/ 
and  mentions  three  by  name ;  and  Dn  Caldwell  saysj  tliat  tlie  Providence  Ciiurch  had 
*  two  or  three  elders'  at  the  same  time.  At  the  time  of  the  division^  1052-53,  there 
were  four  elders  in  this  Church — ^Bj^own,  Wiekenden,  Olney  and  Dexter.  From 
Williaijis  onward  they  were  a  glorions  body  of  men.  Some  of  them  were  Five  atid 
fome  Six  Priueiple  men  ;  but  there  was  not  one  Seventh  Principle  Baptist  amongst 
them,  who  held  to  the  '  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  lislies/  For  two  genera- 
tions they  served  the  Chnrcli  without  sahiries,  a  practice  which  must  have  mined  it^ 
without  special  gnice.  Their  course  in  tliis  direction  induced  Morgan  Edwards  to 
say:  *  The  ministry  of  this  Church  hiis  been  a  xery  expensive  one  to  the  ministers, 
and  a  very  cheap  one  to  the  Church.' 

There  is  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  that  Dr.  Manning  found  his  way  to 
Providence  as  pastor  in  1771.  From  that  day  it  began  to  write  a  new  history,  but 
not  without  a  struggle.     He  came  first  as  a  visitor  and  was  invited  to  preach.     But, 

*  Being  Communion-day,  Mr  Wins^or  invited  Mr.  Manning  to  partake  with 
them,  which  the  president  cordially  accepted.  After  this  several  uj  em  hers  were 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Mannin^r's  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  them  ;  but  at 
a  Church  meeting,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Manning  was  adnjitted  tn  co!n- 
munion  by  voti}  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  tliit?,  smne  of  the  members 
remained  dissatih^fied  iit  tlie  privilege  of  transient  comiuuinon  benng  allowed  Mr. 
^[aiming  ;  whereupon  imotber  meeting  was  called  previous  to  the  next  communion 
day,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  diftienhy.  At  said  meetirjg  Mr.  Alanniug  was  con- 
firmed in  his  privilege  by  a  much  larger  majority.  At  the  next  (•hnreh  meeting 
f Mr.  Winsor  appeared  with  an  nnueual  nundier  of  membei-s  from  the  country,  and 
moved  to  liave  Mr.  Manning  dis[)laced,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tlie  ostensible  ref^son 
of  Mr.  Winsor  and  of  those  with  him  for  ^rbjecting  against  President  Manning  wiis, 
that  lie  did  not  make  i  in  position  of  hands  a  bar  to  communion,  thouirh  he  himself 
had  received  it,  and  administered  it  to  thohc  who  desired  it.  Mr.  Winsor  and  the 
Church  knew  Mr.  Manning's  sentiments  and  practice  for  more  than  six  years  at 
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Warren,  those,  therefore,  who  were  well-informed  attributed  the  opposition  to  tlie 
president's  holding  to  singing  in  public  worship,  which  was  highly  disgustful  to  Mr. 
Winsor.  The  difficulty  increasing,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  business  to  the  next 
Association  at  Swansea.  But  when  the  case  was  presented,  the  Association,  after  a 
full  hearing  on  both  sides,  agreed  that  they  had  no  right  to  determine,  and  that  the 
Church  must  act  for  themselves.  The  next  Church  meeting,  which  was  in  October, 
was  uncommonly  full.  All  matters  relative  to  the  president  were  fully  debated, 
and  by  a  much  larger  majority  were  determined  in  his  favor.  It  was  then  agreed 
all  should  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  Table  the  next  Sabbath,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  But  at  the  subsequent  communion  season,  Mr.  Winsor  declined  administer- 
ing the  ordinance,  assigning  for  a  reason,  that  a  number  of  the  brethren  were  dis- 
satisfied. April  18,  1771,  l)eing  Church  meeting,  Mr.  Winsor  appeared  and  pro- 
duced a  paj)er,  signed  by  a  number  of  members  living  out  of  town,  dated  Jonston, 
February  27,  1771.'  These  parties  withdrew  on  the  issue,  and  formed  a  Six  Prin- 
ciple Church.' " 

On  June  10th,  1771,  the  first  Church  sent  to  Swansea,  inviting  elders  Job  and 
Russel  Mason  to  come  and  break  bread  to  them  after  Samuel  Winsor  had  left  them 
to  form  a  new  Church.  They  replied,  June  28th:  *  Whereas,  yon  have  sent  a 
request  for  one  of  us  to  break  bread  among  you,  we  laid  your  request  before  oar 
Church  meeting;  and  there  being  but  few  present,  and  we  not  l)eing  able  to  know 
what  the  event  of  such  a  proceeding  might  be  at  this  time,  think  it  not  expedient 
for  us  to  come  and  bi-eak  bread  with  you.'  '*  Before  Manning  accepted  the  pas- 
torate permanently,  the  Church  appointed  him  to  break  bread,  and  he  acted  as 
pastor  j[^r<9  tern.  After  the  Church  got  through  with  all  its  qniddities  and  contentions, 
and  came  to  labor  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  Hoi}'  Spirit  was  graciously 
outpoured  upon  it,  and  its  prosperity  became  marked.  In  1774  a  young  man  named 
Biggilo  was  accidentally  killed  in  Providence,  and  his  death  stirred  the  whole 
city.  Tamer  demons  and  Venus  Arnold,  two  colored  women,  gave  themselves  to 
Christ,  were  converted  and  baptized ;  and  the  record  says,  '  The  sacred  flame  of 
the  Gospel  began  to  spread.  In  fifteen  months  one  hundred  and  four  confessed 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  convei-sion  of  their  souls,  and  entered  the 
gates  of  Zion  with  joy.'  They  had  no  meeting-house  for  nearly  sixty  years,  bnt 
met  in  groves  or  private  houses,  till  noble  elder  Tillinghast  built  one,  at  his  own 
expense,  in  1700.  Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Manning,  this,  however  ceased  to 
meet  their  necessities,  and  in  1774  the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £7,000,  and  dedicated  to  God  on  May  28th,  1775.  Our  fathers  delighted  greatly 
in  its  tall  steeple,  196  feet  in  height,  and  in  their  new  bell,  which  weighed  2,515 
pounds,  bearing  this  motto  : 

"  For  freedom  of  conscience,  the  town  was  first  planted  ; 

Persuasion,  not  force,  was  used  by  the  people ; 
This  church  is  the  eldest,  and  has  not  I'ecanted, 

Enjoying  and  granting  bell,  temple,  and  steeple." 

Mind  you,  reader,  this  was  one  year  before  the  clang  of  that  grand  old  sister  bell 
at  Philadelphia  which  rang  in  our  independence.     But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  noisy 
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inetal,  the  Baptist  bell  split  its  eiilfft  in  1T8T,  and  tliat  at  IntlependGncc  Hall 
followed  its  exaiuplcj  since  wliicli  time  the  Pmvidcnce  people  Lave  kept  tlieir  l>est 
bell  in  the  pulpit,  without  a  crack,  from  Manning  to  Edwin  Browni,  not  the  son  of 
Chad,  but  hi&  last  worthy  successor.  Few  bodies  on  earth  have  been  honored  with 
Biich  a  line  of  pastors  for  two  and  a  lialf  centuries,  and  few  Churches  have  been  go 
faithful  to  the  great,  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  w^ithout  wavering  for  an  hour* 
These  ehe  has  maintained,  too,  without  any  written  creed  or  human  declaration  of 
faitli,  standing  tirnily  on  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  as  her  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice ;  notwithstanding  that  for  a  time  her  organization  was  followed  by  a 
set  of  crude  notions  and  practices  wliich  do  nut  characterize  the  Baptists  of  to-day, 
and  which  do  not  entitle  her  foundem  to  canonization  by  any  means*  Taking 
Koger's  Romish  quiddity  about  apostolic  succession  and  hia  thesis  abont  sonic  otht-r 
things  into  account,  they  w^ere  a  fair  Inatch  for  each  other. 

The  First  CImrcli  at  Newport  and  its  fouiider  now  invite  onr  attention.  John 
Clarke,  M,D.,  has  few  peers  in  any  respect  amongst  the  founders  of  New  England,  y 
and,  except  in  point  of  time,  is  more  properly  the  fatlier  of  tlie  Baptii>ta  there  than 
lioger  Williams,  who  must  ever  remain  its  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty.  Clarke 
was  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1609  j  was  liberally  educated  and  practiced  as  a 
physician  in  I^ondon  for  a  time;  bnt  seems  to  have  been  equally  versed  in  law  and 
theulogy,  with  medicine.  His  religions  and  political  principles  led  him  to  cast  in 
las  lot  with  the  New  World  and  he  arrived  in  Boston  in  November,  163"  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Baptist  at  this  time,  but  rather  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  P»jr)tan,  much  like  Roger  Williams  when  he  landed  there ;  and  as  Clarke  expected 
to  practice  medicine  in  Boston,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  there  at  all 
as  a  Baptist.  At  that  moment  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
were  in  a  warm  controversy  w^ith   Mrs.  Hutchinson   and  her  brother-indaw,  Mr, 

I  Wheeler,  touclnng  their  doctrines.  After  they  were  banished,  November  2Uth,  163f7, 
excitement  lun  high,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  more  or  less  sympathy  with 
them,  either  on  account  of  their  views  or  their  banisbnient,  detennined  to  retire 
from  tlie  colony  and  found  one  of  their  own,  where  they  could  have  peace.     Clarke 

i  went  with  this  band»  it  is  supposed  to  New  Hanji>8hire,  where  they  spent  the  winter 
of  1637-38  at  or  near  Dover.  Finding  the  climate  too  severe,  in  the  spring,  they 
determined  to  make  either  for  Long  Island  or  Delaware.  When  they  reached  Cape 
Cod,  they  left  their  vessel  to  go  overland  and  make  for  Providence,  where  Koger 
Williams  welcomed  them  warmly,  from  which  time  the  names  of  Clarke  and  Williams 
become  inseparable  in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  our  country. 

I  Williams  suggested  that  they  remain  in  that  region,  and  after  deliberate  consid- 

eration, Clarke  purcbased  of  the  Indians,  through  the  agency  of  Williams,  Aqnid- 
Tieckj  otherwise  and  now  called  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  chief  city  is  New- 
port. TheiF  first  settlement  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  at  wtuit  is  now 
Portsmouth.     Here,  March  7th^  1638,  their  first  step  was  to  form  a  civil  govern- 
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ment,  declaring  themselves  a  *  body- politic,^  submittincr  tliemselvefl  to  Christ! 
hia  holy  Hrivth,  to  be  guided  and  jndged  therebjV  much  after  the  fonnof  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plyiiioiith.     They  then  chose  Coddiogton  a&  judge  or  magistrate,  ap- 
pointed   civil   officers,  and   voted  a  wliipping-poBl,    a  jail  and    a  pair  of  blocks. 
At  one  time,  it  was  fciipposed  that  this  was  a  religious  compact,  because  they  ap- 
pointed *  three  elders,-  January  2d,  1639.     These,  Iiowever,  were  civil  officers,  or 
associate  judges  in  the  Hebrew  sense.     They   were  to  assist  Coddington  *in  the 
execution  of  justice  and  judgment,  for  the  regulating  and  ordering  uf  all  offenses 
and  oflfendei's,'  and  they  were   to   report  to  the   freemen    quarterly.      They  aW 
determined  that  in  laying  out  the  town,  two  civil  comniisfeiouei's  should  lo<^iite  the 
meeting'house  for  Portsmouth.     These  settlers  numbered  eighteen,  most  of  tliem 
•        being  Congregationaliftts  and  menil>ei*8  of  Cotton*8  Church  in  Boston,  but  some  of 
them  were  nnder  its  censure  and  that  of  the  C(.«urt  of  Massachusetts  for  imbibing 
certain  peculiar  views  of  Christiao  doctrine.     Whether  Anne  Hutchinson  was  witL 
them  at  the  moment  does  not  appear,  but  her  husband  was.     So  far  as  appears 
none  of  thera  were  Baptists,  but  sytitpathized  with  her  in  theological  sentiment*,  as 
John  Cotton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  did  at  one  time,  and  now  determined  to  enjoj 
the  freedom  of  their  consciences.      It  is  not  clear  whether  Clarke  was  at  this  time 
a  Congregationalist,  but  they  formed  a  Church,  to  which  he  was  the  preacber, 
wdiether  or  not  he  was  the  pastor.     Win  thro  p's  Journal  implies  that  there  were  m 
Baptists  amongst  them.     Indeed,  why  should   the  State  Church  at  Boston  send  a 
deputation  to  a  Baptist  Church  at  Portsmouth!   He  says  that  they  *  gathered  a  Churcli 
in  a  very  disorderly  way ;  for  they  took  some  excommunicated  persons,  and  others 
who  were  members  of  the  Church  in  Boston  and  were  not  dismissed.'  •  *  .  That 
'many  of  Boston  and  others,  wiio  were  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  judgment  and  partly 
removed  to  the  isle  of  Aqniday ;  and  others  who  were  of  the  rigid  separation,  and 
eavored  of  anabaptism,  removed  to  Providence/     Had  he  known  of  a  Baptist  at 
Portsmouth,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  say  so,  and  would  not  have  contented 
himself  with  mentioning  that  this  Church  was  gathered  in  a  disorderly  way. 

In  Fcbrnary,  1640,  tlie  Boston  Church  sent  three  of  its  members  *  to  understand 
their  judgments  in  divers  points  of  r ^Wgion  formerly  maintained  by  all  or  divers  of 
them/  This  committee  of  discipline  reported  to  that  Church,  March  16th,  1640,  that 
the  new  Church  at  Portsinouth  was  irregular  in  that  they  followed  the  unwarranta- 
ble practice  of  taking  the  Lord's  Supper  with  excommunicated  persons ;  but  the 
deputation  gives  no  hint  that  any  of  them  were  Baptists.  The  Portsmouth  Charch 
refused  to  hear  tliese  messengers,  demanding  :  'What  power  one  Church  hath  over 
another?'  When  they  reported  to  Cotton's  Churcli  t  'The  elders  and  most  of  the 
Chnrches  would  have  c^st  them  out,  as  refusing  to  hear  the  Church,  but  all  not  being 
agreed  it  was  deferred/  *®  In  1638  Newport  was  settled,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  wliere  a  Church  was  formed  in  1641,  of  which  Clarke  wag  pastor,  pi-ohnbly 
another  Congrega-tional  Church,  for  we  have  no  sign  that  even  then  he  held  Bap* 
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tist  views  of  the  urdinanecs,  Lechford,  wIjo  visited  the  Rhode  Island  colonies,  and 
Bpeaks  freely  of  tljeni  (1637-41)  sap:  *  At  Providence,  which  is  twenty  miles  from 
the  said  island  (K.  L),  lives  Master  AVilliams,  and  his  company,  of  divers  opinions; 
most  are  AnabaptiHts,'  Bat  of  Newport,  which  he  also  visited /he  says:  'At  the 
island  ealli^<l  Aequedney  are  about  two  hundred  families.  Tliere  was  a  Church  wheitj 
one  Master  Clarke  was  elder.  The  place  where  tlio  Chui-ch  was  is  called  Newport. 
But  that  Cliurch,  I  hear,  is  now  dissolved/ 

The  next  most  reliable  account  of  Clarke  is  frojn  Jolm  Callender,  the  sixth 
successor  to  Clarke,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  who  preached 
the  Century  Sermon  at  Newport,  March  24th,  1738.  In  his  discourse  he  uses  this 
language  ;  *  It  is  said  that  in  1644  Mr.  John  Clarke  and  some  others  formed  a  Church 
on  the  scheme  and  principles  of  the  Baptists.  It  is  certain  that  in  1G4S  there  were 
tiftecTi  members  in  full  conimuniun.'  In  1730  Comer,  an  earlier  successor  of  Clarke, 
says  that  tljis  tiody  maintained  *  the  doctrine  of  efiBaicious  grace,  and  professed  the 
baptizing  of  only  visible  believei's  upon  pei*8onal  profession  by  a  total  immersion  in 
water,  tlioogh  the  first  certain  record  of  this  Church  is  October  12th,  104S.*  An 
interesting  item  may  be  mentioned  here,  namely;  That  Samuel  Hubbard  and  liis  wife, 
of  Fairtield,  held  to  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  she  being  arraigned  twice  for  this  ^ 
faithj  they  removed  to  Newport  and  united  with  Clarke*6  Church  November  3d,  1648* 

These  things  taken  togetjier  lead  to  the  highly  probable  conclusion,  that  Clarke 
became  a  Baptist  somewhe-e  between  1640  and  1644,  but  we  have  no  record  of  the 
time  of  his  baptism,  or  that  of  his  Church.  A  long  train  of  circumstances  indicate 
tliat  his  steps  hail  led  in  the  same  path  with  those  of  Williams  in  the  main  ;  through 
Puritanism,  love  of  religious  libertj%  disgust  at  the  intolerance  of  Massachusetts, 
and  so  into  full  Baptist  positions.  Williams  was  not  a  Baptist  when  lie  first  njet 
Clarke,  early  in  1638,  nor  was  he  immersed  till  March,  1639,  a  year  afterward* 
With  the  brotherly  affection  which  subsisted  between  them,  the  intervention  of 
Williams  in  securing  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  to  Clarke,  and  their  common  views 
on  soul-liberty,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppfjse  that  Williams  would  have  sought  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  an  immersed  layman,  if  Clarke,  his  next  neighbor,  was  then  a  Bap* 
tist  ?  True.  Williams  had  ceased  to  be  a  Baptist  when  the  Baptist  Church  of  which 
Clarke  became  pastor  was  formed,  so  that  he  could  not  have  baptized  Clarke.  But 
other  elders  had  taken  the  Churcli  that  Williams  had  left,  and  Clarke  could  have 
received  baptism  of  one  of  them  at  Providence,  as  easily  as  William  Vaughn,  of  the 
First  Baptifet  Church  at  Newport,  could  go  to  Providence  and  receive  imposition  of 
hands  from  "Wickcnden  in  1652.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Clarke  was  a  Baptist  in  England,  but  much  to  indicate  that  his  love  for 
liberty  of  conscience  led  him  to  embrace  Baptist  principles  and  practices  in  Rhode 
Island.     Morgan  Edwards  writes  of  the  Newport  Church; 

*  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Providence  Church,  which  was  constituted 
about  six  years  before.     And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  might  be  enlight* 
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ened,  in  the  affair  of  believer's  baptism,  by  Roger  Williams  and  his  company,  for 
whom  they  had  the  greatest  kindness.  .  .  .  Clarke,  its  first  minister,  1644,  remained 

f)astor  till  1676,  when  lie  died.  .  .  .  Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  preacher  before  he 
eft  Boston,  but  that  he  became  a  Baptist  after  his  settlement  iu  Rhode  Island,  by 
means  of  Roger  Williams.'* 

His  services  in  the  cause  of  God  and  liberty  were  a  marvel.  In  1651  the 
colony  sent  him  and  Williams  to  obtain  a  new  charter,*  which  woald  set  aside  Cod- 
dington's.  Williams  returned  in  1654,  leaving  Clarke  alone  to  manage  the  affair, 
which  he  did  during  the  Protectorate,  and  in  1663  he  secui-ed  from  Charles  II.  that 
remarkable  document  which  was  held  as  fundamental  law  in  Rhode  Island  till  1842. 
It  was  an  immense  triumph  of  diplomacy  to  obtain  a  charter  from  Charles  II., 
which  declared  that  'no  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
shall  be  anywise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  or  matters  of  religion.'  Ko  wonder  that  he  was  hailed  with 
delight  on  his  return  to  Rhode  Island  in  1664,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  long  years 
on  this  high  mission. 

He  served  the  public  in  the  General  Assembly  as  Deputy  Governor,  and  in 
other  capacities,  requiring  strength  of  judgment  and  versatility  of  talents.  His  'III 
News  from  New  England,'  'Narrative  of  New  England  Persecutions,'  with  several 
other  works,  bear  the  marks  of  a  powerful  pen.  Callender  said  of  him :  '  No  char- 
acter in  New  England  is  of  purer  fame  than  John  Clarke.'  The  Historian  of  Rhode 
Island  says  that  'to  him  Rhode  Island  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  extension  of  her 
territory  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  for  her  royal  charter.'  And  Roger 
Williams  bears  this  testimony  :  '  The  grand  motive  which  turned  the  scale  of  his 
life  was  the  truth  of  God — a  just  liberty  to  all  men's  spirits  in  spiritual  matters, 
together  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  colony.'  As  a  consistent  Bap- 
tist, he  displayed  a  healthy  comprehension  of  all  our  principles  and  gave  a  beautiful 
unity  to  our  infant  cause  in  the  colonies.  And  it  is  equally  beautiful  to  see  how  he 
accepted  from  Williams  all  that  related  to  liberty  of  conscience,  although  Williams 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  Church  life.  Williams,  at  Providence,  made  the 
distinction  between  Church  and  State,  radical  and  complete  from  the  first.  Clarke 
at  first  took  the  Bible  as  the  code  of  the  civil  State,  so  that  in  Providence  Church 
and  State  were  distinct,  but  in  Aquidneck  they  were  confounded,  and  only  after 
severe  experience  did  that  colony  come  to  adopt  the  Providence  doctrine.  When 
this  was  done,  Baptist  Churches  spraftig  up  in  diflFerent  directions,  under  the  mission- 
ary influences  of  the  Newport  Church,  and  people  came  from  many  places  to  unite 
in  its  fellowship. 

These  two  Baptists  shaped  the  early  history  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  her  religious  policy  has  since  shaped  that  of  all  the  States.  After 
the  Providence  Plantations  and  the  people  of  Narraganset  Bay  became  united  under 
one  charter,  an  old  writer  said  of  them :  '  They  are  much  like  their  neighbors,  only 
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they  liave  one  vice  less  and  one  virtue  more  tbiui  they  ;  for  tliey  never  persecuted 
any  ;  Imt  have  ever  inaiDtained  a  perfect  Hl)ej*ty  of  conscience/  After  quoting  these 
Avords,  Edwards  remarks : 

'  In  165tl  tliG  Colonies  of  Plyntoutli,  Ma.s.saclnmetts,  Connecticut,  nnd  New 
Haven  pressed  tliein  hard  U\  give  up  the  jioint,  and  join  the  confedorate^  to  crush 
the  Quakers,  and  prevent  uny  mure  from  cutTiiog  to  New  Euirland,  Tins  tliev 
refused,  gaying :  ''We  slmll  birietly  adhere  to  the  fuuudntioii  juineiple  on  whieli 
this  colony  was  iirst  settled,  to  wit :  That  i^vesy  man  who  .^uhrnits  |>eaeeal>ly  to  tht^ 
eivil  authority,  may  peaceably  worship  (Tod  acc^ordin^  to  the  dictateft  of  \n%  own  con- 
i^eience  without  nu»lestatiun/'  This  an.swer  made  tlie  m\d  colonies  hate  tliem  the 
more,  and  meditate  their  ruin  by  slamlerous  words  atid  violent  actions.  They  had 
to  resist  Old  England  as  well  as  New  England.  Sir  Henry  Vane  admonished  them 
in  a  letter.  Williams  says;  *' 1  spent  ahnost  five  years'  time  witli  the  State  of 
England  to  keej)  off  the  rage  of  the  English  against  n>^."  Letter-writers  ealumniated 
tbem  as  the  scum  and  I'unaways  of  other  comitiies  wliieli,  in  time,  would  liriog  a 
heavy  Imrden  on  the  land^as  sunk  into  barbarity,  tliat  they  conid  speak  neitber 
good  English  nor  gfMxl  sense*,  as  libertines,  antmotjdmis,  and  every  thing  except  what 
is  good,  as  desplsers  oT  God's  worship,  and  without  order  or  govennnent.  In  their 
ad<iress  t<j  the  Lord  Protector,  1(j59,  they  say  :  *' We  bear  witli  the  several  judgments 
iind  consciences  of  each  other  in  all  the  towns  of  our  colony,  the  which  our  neighbor 
eolonies  do  not ;  wbieli  ts  the  only  cause  of  their  great  offense  against  us/' "^ 

H  Mr.  Clarke  passed  tlirongh  several  severe  controvoi'sies.  One,  on  the  Mnner- 
light'  question,  witli  tbo?e  who  claimed  to  be  led  entirely  thereby.  Many  of  theni 
^were  called  ^Seefcei^,'  and  some  became  '  Frieiuls.''  Against  this  doctrine  Clarke 
^•contended  manfully  for  the  Baptist  claim  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
^Kof  faith  and  practice^  and  carried  the  public  sentiment  with  bim.  In  1652,  while  he 
was  in  England,  the  question  of  *  laying  on  of  hands'  as  a  testuf  membership  arose. 

»A  nmnljer  withdrew  fronl  his  Chureb  in  lG5f»,  on  this  issue,  and  formed  a  *Si.\ 
Principle'  Baptist  Church  in  Newport j  then,  in  1071,  another  body  went  out  and 
formed  a  'Seventh  Day' Church,  on  the  persmtsion  that  the  sevuntlt  day  is  the 
divnicly  appointed  Sabbath.  The  first  snecessor  of  Cbirke  as  pastor  was  Obadiab 
Holmes,  IfJIO-St^;  the  second  Kiclmrd  Dingley,  lt)Ht)-lH;  then  William  Peck- 
kam,  1711-32;  John  Comer,  172G-2[>,  a  colleague  to  Peckkam.  John  iJah 
lender  became  pastor  in  1731,  died  in  1748^  and  from  him  the  pastoral  suc- 
^bDesflion  has  gone  on  in  a  line  of  worthies  which  would  hon^r  the  history  of 
any  Church,  while  numy  of  its  deacons  have  been  known  as  the  first  men  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  Church  has  always  been  Calvini^^tiCj  and  has  practiced 
singing  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  excepting  for  a  time,  in  the  early  port  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1720  it  voted  to  take  'a  weekly  contribution  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,'  It  ha«  l>een  a  living,  working  band  of  Christians  from  its 
j^organization*  and  stands  on  the  old  platform  where  it  has  stood  for  nearly  two  and 
half  centuries  as  protuiuent  and  healthful  as  a  city  on  a  liilK 
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CHAPTER  V, 

CHAUNCEY.— KNOLLYS.-MILES  AND  THE  SWANSEA  CHURCH. 

SEALER  A  L  hintg  are  funnd  in  tlie  early  eoloiiuil  writings,  tliat  an  individnal  here 
and  tlit-m  amongst  the  colonists  inclined  to  Baptist  views  in  relation  to  infant 
bapti&in  and  immersion  before  the  iinmereion  of  WiOianis.  Governor  Winglow 
wrote  of  the  Baptists,  in  1646 :  'We  have  some  liviiig  amongst  iis,  naj,  some  of  oui 
Chiirehes,  of  tliat  jinlnfnient;'  and  Mather  states  that  *niany  of  the  first  settlers  oj 
MassachnBCtts  were  Baptists,  and  thej  were  as  holy  and  watchful  and  faithful  and 
heavenly  a  people  as  any,  perhaps,  in  the  world,"  ^  We  have  seen  that  when  Will-  „ 
iams  was  banished  he  was  not  a  Baptist,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  then  om  ^| 
immersed  bcdiever  in  Anieri(*ii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  expressed  any  differ-  " 
enee  with  his  Pedobaptist  brethren  iis  to  the  proper  subjects  and  method  of  haptiiUJi 
before  he  finind  himself  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  we  liave  seen  that  while  he  was 
teacher  at  Plymouth,  Elder  Brewster  read  his  Baptist  tendencies  in  his  preaching, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  run  into  *  Anabnptistry.'  It  is,  therefore,  a  sini^iilar 
fact  that  Rev,  Charles  Chauncey,  who  had  been  an  Episcopal  elercrynian  in  Englaad, 
and  whu  arrived  in  Boston  in  1G38,  s!i<jnld  have  brought  the  doctrine  of  inimerhiun 
with  him,  and  made  dii-ectly  for  that  same  Plymouth:,  where  somehow  tliere  was  an 
*  Anabaptist '  taint  in  the  air,  to  the  scant  ediiic;ition  of  Brewster.  Felt  writes  that 
Chauncey  arrived  at  Plymonth  '  a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake  on  the 
1st  of  June,'    1638.     At  that   time  Mr,   Reyner  was  teiiclier  to  the  Cljnreh  at 

Plynii^uth,  and  Morton's  manuscript  reports  this : 

* 

'  After  Mr,  Keyner  had  been  in  phiee  a  considerable  time  it  was  desired  tluit 
Mr.  Charles  Chauncey  should  be  invited,  who,  being  a  very  gorily  and  learned  man, 
they  intended  upon  trial  tu  ehooi?e  him  pastor  of  the  ('hureb  here  for  the  more 
comfortal^le  ]>erfonnance  of  the  ministry  with  Mr,  J<»hn  Reyner,  the  teacher  of  the 
same;  but  there  fell  out  some  difference  about  baptizing,  he  ludding  it  ought  only 
to  be  by  di]u>ing  and  ]»utting  the  whnle  body  under  water,  and  tliat  sprinklinif  ^^^ 
unlawful.  The  Church  yielded  that  immersion  or  dippim^^  was  lawful,  but  i»  this 
cold  country  not  so  convenient,  lint  they  could  not  antl  durst  not  yield  to  liim  in 
this — that  sprinkling,  which  all  the  Ohurclie.^  of  Christ,  for  the  most  part,  at  this 
day  pnietice,  was  unlawful  and  a  human  invention,  as  the  same  was  pressed  ;htit 
they  were  willing  to  yield  to  him  as  far  as  they  could  and  to  the  utmost*  and  were 
contented  to  suffer  him  to  practice  as  he  was  persuaded,  and  when  he  came  to  min- 
ister that  nrdinauee  he  miglit  do  it  to  any  that  did  desire  it  in  that  way;  pivivided, 
he  could  |>eaceably  suffer  ^[r,  Reyner  and  such  as  tk'sired  it  to  have  theirs  otherwise 
baptizeil  by  him,  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  on  of  water  upun  tliem,  go  as  there  wigl^^ 
be  no  <listurbauce  in  the  Church  thereabouts.  But  he  said  he  could  not  yield  tki^ 
unto,  upon  wliich  the  Church  procured  some  otiier  ministei*8  to  ili.vnnt*'  tlir  imlntwitli 
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liiiii  piibltclj*  as  Mr,  Ralph  Patrick,  of  Diixbiirrow,  who  did  it  gmidry  timeB,  iiLly 
and  sufficient! V,  as  al^o  some  other  ministers  witliin  tliis  f,rovernHif^iit ;  hut  he  was  not 
satislied ;  so  thu  Clnireli  sent  to  many  other  (Jiiiirehes  to  erave  tlieir  liel]>  and  advice 
in  this  matter,  and,  with  his  will  and  eonsent,  sent  them  his  artrnnsents  written  nnder 
his  own  hand.  They  sent  them  to  tlie  Clnireh  of  ]juston,  in  tiie  Bay  of  MassFicdni- 
setts,  to  be  comnuinieated  with  other  Churches  there  ;  also  they  sent  the  same  to  tlie 
Churches  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  witli  sundry  others,  auii  received  very 
able  and  sufficient  answers,  as  they  conceived,  from  thein  and  their  learned  nnidsters, 
who  all  conchuhid  against  him.  But  himself  was  not  satistied  therewith.  Their 
an&wei*s  %vere  iuo  large  here  to  relate.  They  eunceived  the  Cliurch  had  done  wliat 
was  meet  in  the  thing.' 

While  tills  Baptist  principle  was  planting  itself,  hy  the  liands  of  one  who  was 
not  a  Baptist,  in  the  very  Maytlower  Church — and  pf*ssihly  Chaunccy  practiced 
iminersiuu  from  the  very  rock  ou  wlitch  the  Pilgrims  hiuck'd — the  same  leaveu  was 
wurkiug  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  at  iSeitnate.  In  Chap.  IJ, 
of  the  British  Baptists,  we  have  seen  that  Spilsbnrj's  Chnrcli,  London,  came  out  of 
the  Church  of  which  Lathn>p,  the  Separatist,  was  pastor,  in  1633,  In  1634Lathrop 
himself  left  London,  with  iibont  thirty  of  his  members,  and  settled  at  Scituate,  Mass. 
Deau,  the  Scitiiate  historian,  agreeins  entirely  with  Wilson  about  the  troubles  fd* 
that  Church  in  regard  to  baptism,  says; 

*  Controversy  respecting  tiie  mode  of  baptism  had  been  agitated  in  Mr.  Lathrop's 
Church  before  he  left  England,  and  a  part  liad  separated  from  liim,  and  established 
the  first  Baptist  (Oalvinistic)  Church  in  England  in  1033.  Those  that  came  seem  not 
all  to  have  been  settled  on  this  point,  and  they  found  others  in  Scitnate  re^idy  to  sym- 
pathize with  them,* 

Lathrop  reniidned  In  Scitnate  as  pastor  until  1B39,  when  he  ant]  a  majority  of 
liis  Churcli  removed  to  Barnstable,  and  Chauncey  became  ]>astor  at  Settnate.  Hean 
further  says  that  a  majority  of  those  left  at  Scituate  Ijelieved  in  immersion,  bnt 
*  nearly  half  the  Church  were  resolute  in  not  submitting  to  that  mode/  One  party 
held  tf^  *  infant  sprinkling;  autjther  to  adult  immersion  exclusively  ;  and  a  third,  uf 
which  was  Mr.  Chauncey,  tn  immersion  of  infants  as  well  as  of  adults/  Winthrop 
shows  that  down  to  June,  l^J-iO,  Chauncey  was  still  at  Plymoutli,  though  not  as 
pastor,  and  considerable  excitement  arose  thei'o  about  his  views  uu  baptism.  On 
November  2d,  1640,  Hooker,  Williams's  opponent,  wrote  to  Shepherd,  his  sun-in- 
law,  thus : 

*  I  have  of  late  had  intelligence  from  I*lymriuth.  Mr.  Cljauneey  and  the  Chnrch 
are  to  part,  he  to  provide  for  himself,  and  they  for  themselves.  At  the  day  of  fast, 
when  a  full  conchision  of  the  Inisiness  slioiild  have  been  made,  he  ui>eTdy  [)rofessed 
he  did  as  verily  believe  the  trntli  of  Ids  opinion  as  that  there  was  a  Ood  in  heaven, 
and  that  lie  was  as  settled  in  it  as  that  the  enrtli  was  nficju  the  center.     If   ever  such 

.confidence  tind  success  1   miss  my   mark.     ]\Ir,  Ilnmphrey,  1   hear,  invites  him  to 
i*rovidence,  and  that  coast  is  most  meet  for  his  opinions  and  practice/^ 

lie  seems  to  have  been  greatly  beloved  at   Plymouth,  for  Winthrop  writes  that 
le  Church  there  *  wei'c  loath  to  part  with  him  ^  JUid  Bradford  that  he  *  removeil  to 
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Scituate,  against  the  earnest  vvislie§  of  the  Plymouth  Church  to  retain  him/  He 
continued  hi*^  Miinistry  at  Scituate  till  1654^,  and,  the  rninoritv  of  bis  Church  there 
having  formed  a  new  Church,  Fehruary  2d.  1642,  tho§e  that  were  left  mem  to  have 
iKjen  a  unit  on  the  t^uhjcct  of  immcrsictn.*'^  8oine  of  the  reeords  in  this  case  are 
interestingly  quaint,  such  m  this:  'Cotton  answers  Chauneey>  urgnmentgs^  and  the 
Church  at  Plymouth  disi^ents  from  Chauncey's  views,  one  of  the  reasons  being  *that 
immerpilon  would  eudiuiger  the  lives  of  infants  in  winter*  imd  to  keep  all  baptisms 
till  summer  hath  no  warrant  in  God'^  word/*  It  does  not  apjK'ar,  however,  that  he 
or  hh  cougi-egafiou  heeame  Bapti&tt?,  for  they  mtained  infant  baptism. 

Felt  Kuys  uf  him,  July  Tth,  1B42:  *CIiauneey  at  Seitnate  still  adherer  to  his 
practice  cif  immcrsiun.     He  liad  baptized  two  of  his  own  childi'en  in  this  way.    A 

woman  of  his  congrepition  who  had  a 

child  of  three  years  old,  an<l  wished  it 

to  receive  such  an  ordinance,  was  fearful  ^fl 
that  it  mi^ht  bo  too  mneli  frightened  B| 
hv  being  riip{M?d,  as  some  had  been, 
she  desired  a  letter  from  him,  recom- 
mending her  to  the  Boston  Chun*h, 
?o  that  she  might  have  the  child 
ISI  s)trinlde(l.     lie  complied,  and  the  rite 

was    aceurdingly    administered.'^    N<h 
^ .     '  ,       veniber   '27th,  1054,   he  liecimje  Presi- 

dent of  llurvard  College. 


UANSKUI)   K  NOLLYS. 


IlANSEen  Knollys  had  avowed 
linnscif  a  Non-conformist  in  England, 
and  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  Bos1<jn. 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  his  keeper  allowe^l 
him  to  escape,  and  with  his  wife  he 
arrived  at  Host  on,  Mass.,  July,  163!?i. 
There  he  was  looked  upon  with  $w^ 
jncion,  and  repoi-ted  to  the  authoritiai 
as  an  Antlnomian.  Two  men  in  Pis- 
cataqua  (Dover,  N,  H.)  came  and  invit- 
cd  him  there  to  preach,  and  in  Aagust 
he  went.  lie  remained  there  and  formed  a  Church,  to  which  he  preacliod  till 
September,  1641,  when  he  removed,  with  f»ertuin  of  Ids  coTjgregation,  tu  Ludjj 
Isliind,  N.  Y.,  where  Forrett,  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  protested  against  lA 
remaining;  and  lie  arrived  in  London^  December  24th,  l(i41.  While  in  Dover  W 
iiad  trouble  into  which  baptism  entered  as  an  element,  althougli  Knollys  was  not  a 
Baptist  at  that  time,  Leehford,  an  Episctipalian,  who  visited  Dover  in  1641.  speab 
of  him  as  then  engaged  in  a  controversy  ahout  baptism  and  Church  membershii'* 
The  i»aptismal  point  appcai-s  to  have  concerned  infant  baptism,  and  on  this  wific 
Another  Church  sprang  up  in  Dover,  whether  de  novo  or  as  h  split  fi'om  Knolly?\s 
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dc^es  not  appear,  luit  -a  majority  of  the  people  went  to  tlie  other  Cliureh,  iiUiler  the 
lead  of  a  Mr.  Larkliani,  an  English  Puritan  and  a  graduate  of  Caniliridge,  who 
could  not  agree  with  the    Congregationalists   here.     At  Dover  Larkhaui  *  received 

I  all  into  bigs  Church,  even  iTnuionil  person?,  who  promised  amendments  lie  hajv 
tized  any  children  offered,  and  introduced  the  Episcopal  service  at  furienilg/ 
I  Knollys  and  liis  Churcli  exconimunjcated  Larkliiun  and  his  adherents,  and  a 
tnnuilt  aro8e  in  the  comtnunity  tliat  brought  tio  great  lienor  to  eitlicr  eide*  One  of 
the  tilings  that  drove  Knollys  out  of  the  Eiiglit?li  Chnreh,  eays  Wilson,  was  Ids 
scruple  against  *  the  Qrom  in  baptism,  etc.,' and  he  objected  tii  the  admission  of 
notoriously  wicked  persons  tfi  tlie  Lord's  Supper.'  Ilis  refusal  to  take  immoral  per- 
sons into  the  Church,  and  to  baptize  eliildren,  'any  offered ,'  as  Larkliam  did,  implies 
that  he  believed  in  personal  regeneration  a&  a  qualification  for  membershij*,  but  not 
necessarily  tiiat  he  rejected  infant  baptism  entirely,  as  he  might  have  tlHUigbt,  with 
John  Robiuson,  that  the  children  of  believers  only  should  be  christened.  Itideed,  it 
is  quite  probable  tliat  ho  did  not  then  reject  infant  baptism  altogether,  for  on  March 
2rHK  KMO,  we  find  him  bearing  letters  from  the  Dover  to  the  Boston  Churcli,  asking 
advice  about  tlie  scruples  of  the  former  Church  as  to  vvhetlier  they  sliould  have  any 
fellowship  with  excommunicated  persons,  *  except  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  r  In  their  answer  the  Boston  Cliurch  calls  them  'godly  brethren,  who  came 
from  the  Clinreh  of  Dover,'  and  tells  tliem  that  the  excommunicated  nng!it  be 
present  at  preaching  or  prayers,  and  otiier  ordinances  of  tlie  Church,  but  not  at  the 
Supper.  To  this  Knollys  replied  :  '  It  is  desired  by  our  Church  that  the  elders  of 
this  Church  would  certify  their  judgments  by  letter.'  All  of  which  is  inconi?i>tent 
with  the  idea  tliat  either  he  or  his  Church  were  Baptists  at  that  time,  while  seeking 
the  advice  of  a  Congregational  Church.  Nor,  had  they  been  Baptists,  should  we  liave 
found  Knollys  first  writing  from  Dover  to  friends  in  Loiidon,  complaining  that  the 
government  of  the  Bay  was  '  woi*8e  than  a  high  commission,'  and  then  sending,  July, 
l(i39,  a  retraction  to  Winthrop,  and  afterward,  February  20th,  1C40,  making  a 
public  confession,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  elders  and  magistrates  nf  New 
,  Hampshire,  that  he  had  shmdered  the  Bay  government.  In  fact,  this  l)ody  windd  not 
^ have  heard  a  lecture  from  a  Baptist.*  All  the  power  of  England  could  nut  have 
compelled  lum  to  humljle  himself  thus  ten  years  later.  Baptist  principles  had 
clearly  begun  to  work  their  way  into  his  mind  in  Dover,  and  on  his  return  to 
Loudon  the  w^ork  was  completed.  For  a  time  he  kept  school  in  his  own  house  on 
Great  Tower- II ill ;  then  he  was  chosen  master  of  a  free  school  in  St.  Mary  Axe, 
^pwrhere  in  one  year  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  scholars;  after  which  he  went 
into  the  Parliament  army  to  preach  to  the  soldiers.  Whc!i  Episcopacy  was  laid 
aside  he  preached  again  in  the  parish  churches,  till  the  PreBbyteriaus  began  to  i>er- 
secute  liim.  This  brnught  out  his  Baptist  sentiments,  which  he  avowed  with  great 
boldness  when  preaching  one  day  in  Bow  Churcli,  Cheapaide.  Tliere  his  attack  on 
infant  baptism  was  so  strong  that,  on  a  warrant,  lie  was  thrown  into  prison.     As  in 
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the  Cftfie  of  Clarke  anti  Holineg,  we  Imve  nu  aocoant  of  liis  bapti&m,  but  we  find  biru 
iinnierMn:?  Henry  Ju^sl^  in  Junes  l»)4r5,  and  in  the  s^anie  year  be  former!  a  Bapmt 
Cliurch  at  Grt*at  St.  Ilek^rt^,  LuntUai,  whei-e  he  jimHcheti  to  a  tbuugand  people,  and 
became  one  of  the  noblest  heroes  that  ever  pruelainied  the  Baptist  faith  ;  prolmbiy 
New  En«jland  having  more  to  do  in  making  biiu  what  he  was  as  a  Baptist  tlian  Old 
England. '  This  agrees  wltli  Evans,  who,  fei>eaking  of  Knollys  becoming  a  Baptist, 
gays  »»f  him :  '  Knollys,  ijome  years  before,  IumI  tied  from  the  tiertve  anger  of  tlie 
hienirehy  to  the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  but  had  now  returned.' 

\\y  some  means  a  little  Baptist  leaven  bad  fonnd  its  way  to  Weyinoutb,  Ma*.^,. 
in  1(539.     R4)liert  Lenthal  was  to  be  g»etrktl  there  as  pastor,  when  St  was  discovered 
t!iat  he  held  that  *iill  the  requisite  for  Church  membership  should  be  baptisin/ 
whatever  this  tniglit  mean.     He,  therefore,  with  several  othei-s,  attempted  to  collect 
a  Church,  and  gut  many  subscribers  to  a  paper  with  tliis  in  view.     Tbey  were  sum 
moned  before  the  Court  in  Boston,  March  13tb,  1639,  when  John  Smith  was  fined 
twenty  pounds,  and  committed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court;  Richaixl  Sylvester 
was  disfranehised,  and  fined  forty  shillings;  Ainlirose  Morton  was  fined  ten  poundt;; 
John  Spnr,  twenty  pounds;  James  Brittane  was  sentetieed  to  be  whipped  eleven 
stripes,  Ijccause  he  could  not  pay  his  line;  and  Lenthal  was  required  to  appear  at 
the  next  Court*     lie  went  to  Rhode  Ishmd,  and  we  find  him  there  witli  Clarke*     h 
is  hard  to  nnderstand  exactly  what  his  views  were,  but  the  *  Massacbusettjs  Records* 
say  he  hold  *  that  only  baptism  was  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  visible  Church/ 
Buch  a  Church  *  as  all  baptized  ones  might  eommnnicate  in,'  which  lookn  like  adah 
Imptism, 

Junx  Miles  and  the  BAtn^isx  CniHcH  at  Swansea,  Mass.  So  far  as  is  knowu 
Miles  was  the  tirst  Welsh  Baptist  minister  wlio  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  He  wai> 
biuii  in  1631,  at  Newton,  near  the  junction  of  the  historic  rivers,  Olehon  and  Escle* 
lie  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  March  11th,  1636^  and  is  on  record 
as  *a  minister  of  the  Gospel'  in  IfUtK  in  which  year  he  formed  the  first  Strict  Cum- 
nmiiiou  Church  at  Ilstou,  near  Swanzea,  Wales  (so  spelled  at  that  time,  according  To 
Tlionias),  now  Swansea.  His  love  of  truth,  his  art  in  organization,  together  with  lus 
perseverance  and  courage,  soon  made  him  a  leader  in  the  denomination  ;  and  in  1651 
we  find  him  representing  the  Welsh  Baptists  at  the  Minister's  Meeting  in  London. 
Persecution  soon  selected  him  as  one  of  its  first  victims,  and  when  the  cniel  Act  of 
Uniformity,  1002,  ejected  two  thousand  ministers,  and  opened  all  sorts  ot  new  snffer- 
ings  to  God^s  servants,  he,  with  u  large  number  of  Ids  Church,  removed  to  America, 
carrying  their  Church  rec<jrds  with  them,  which  are  still  preserved*  They  settled  at 
AVannamoiset,  then  within  the  bounds  of  Rehol>eth,  but  afterwartl,  1667,  called 
Swansea,  and  but  ten  miles  from  Providence,  though  in  the  Pl^^moutb  Colony, 

The  finger  of  God  guided  them  to  this  as  a  field  prepared  for  Baptist  culture, 
and  a  fruitful  one  it  became.  In  1640  Obadiali  Holmes  had  removed  there  fi\>m 
Salem,  of  which  Church  he  had  been  a  member  and  united  with  •the  Congregational 
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Churclj,  unJer  the  pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  NewiiuuK  Rut,  in  fiomc  way  he  and  eight 
others  liad  imbibed  Baptist  principles,  possibly  froni  Williams,  and  in  1040  they 
-estaUh^hed  a  separate  meeting  of  their  own.  For  this  they  were  exconimiinieated 
and  iHinisljed  by  the  civil  authority.  The  whole  couimonwealth  of  Plymouth  was 
btirred  and  petitions  a<;aiiist  them  came  pouring  in,  one  signed  by  all  the  clergy  of 
the  colony  except  two,  and  one  from  tiie  government  of  Massachusetts  itself.  In 
June,  1G50,  Ilohnes  and  Joseph  Torrey  were  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  conrt,  and 
in  October  tliey,  with  eight  othei*&,  were  indicted  hy  the  Grand  Jury,  It  U  iiiffieult 
to  lind  what  penalty  was  intlieted  on  thenij  but,  suffice  it,  their  meeting  \vii>>  hruken 
up,  and  Holmes,  with  most  of  his  brethi*en>  removed  to  Newport,  where,  in  due 
time,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  following  is  the  present- 
ment by  the  gnmd  intjuest :  '  October  the  2d,  1650.  We,  whose  names  are  heer 
under  written,  being  the  grand  iru]ncst,  doe  present  to  this  Court,  John  Ilazael,  Mr. 
Edward  Sniitli  and  wife,  Obadiah  Jlolmes,  Joseph  Tory  and  his  wife,  and  tlie  wife 
of  James  Man,  William  Deuell  and  his  wife,  of  the  town  of  Ilehobetlu  for  eontinne- 
ing  of  a  meeting  uppon  the  Lord's  day  froju  house  to  house,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  tliis  Court  enacted  June  12th,  1650/'* 

Things  were  in  tliis  condition  wlien  Miles  and  his  brethren  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  in  1663,  soon  after  their  arrival,  they  formed  the  first  Baptist  Clmreh 
in  wliat  is  now  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Seven  men,  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  with  that  of  *  John  Miles'  at  their  head  (the  names  of  the  females  are 
not  given),  formed  a  Ctinrch  covenant  in  the  house  of  John  Eutterwortli,  and  a 
ju:>ble  blind  they  were.  From  the  iirst.  Miles  wa^  a  favorite  in  the  community,  and 
-on  March  13th,  1666,  the  people  of  Rehobeth  voted  that  he  should  lecture  for  thcra 
on  the  Sabbatlj  and  once  in  two  w*eeks  on  the  week-ilay.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Uewman,  who  opposed  Miles  eamestly,  Mr.  Symmes  had  preached  for  several 
jears  in  the  Pedobaptist  Church,  and  still  preached  there.  Hence  this  action  made 
great  disturbance.  So,  May  23d,  the  town  agreed :  *  That  a  third  man  alone  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry  should  be  fortliwith  looked  for,  and  such  an  o!ie  iis  may 
preach  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  whole,  if  it  be  the  M^ill  of  God,  for  the  settling  of 
peace  amongst  us.'  Kiehard  Bullock  protested  against  this  act  *  as  the  sole  w*ork  of 
the  Church.'  This  infant  Church  suffered  various  legal  difficulties,  and  the  Court  at 
Plymouth  fined  Miles  five  j>ounde,  July  2d,  1667,  for  setting  up  a  puhlic  meeting 
\vithout  tlie  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Court.  They  were  ordi^red  to  stop 
the  meeting  where  it  was  then  held,  hut  if  they  would  remove  to  another  point, 
and  behaved  well  there,  perhaps  they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  colony. 

Soon  after,  this  Church  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  great  danger. 
Finding  that  they  were  decent  citizens  after  all  tlieir  hetei'odoxy,  the  colony  was 
disposed  to  give  them  a  grant  of  land,  and  did  so  :  to  *  Captain  Thomas  Willet,  Mr. 
Paine,  Sr.,  Mr.  Brown,  John  Allen,  and  John  Ihitterworth,-  as  tnistees  for  a  new 
town.     Willet  and  Paine  were  not  Baptists,  the  othere  were,  and  amongst  other 
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things  Willet  proposed  :  '  That  no  erroneous  persons  be  admitted  into  the  township.^ 
This  tried  the  metal  of  the  Welsh  brethren  on  the  tenet  of  soul-libertj,  of  which 
subject  they  knew  but  little,  and  well-nigh  tripped.  Glad  to  find  a  place  where 
they  could  worship  God  in  peace,  they  'gathered  and  assembled'  as  a  Church,  and 
addressed  an  '  explication '  to  the  trustees,  in  which  they  conceded,  that 

'  Such  as  hold  danmable  heresies,  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  a^^ 
to  deny  the  Trinity,  or  any  person  therein  ;  the  deity  or  sinless  humanity  of  Christ 
or  the  union  of  both  natures  in  him,  or  his  full  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  of 
all  his  elect,  by  his  active  and  passive  obedience,  or  his  resurrection,  ascension  into 
heaven,  intercession,  or  his  second  coming  personally  to  judgment;  or  eke  to  deny 
the  truth  or  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  resuri*ection  of  the  dead,  or 
to  maintain  any  merit  of  works,  consubstantiation,  transubstantiation,  giving  divine 
adoration  to  any  creature,  or  any  other  antichristian  doctrine,  directly  opposing  the 

Eriestly,  prophetical,  or  kingly  oflSces  of  Christ,  or  any  part  thereof  ;  or  such  as 
old  such  opinions  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  place,  as  to  deny  the 
magistrates  power  to  punish  evil  doers,  as  well  as  to  encourage  those  that  do  well,  or  to 
deny  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  observed  by  divine  institution  as  the  Lord's  day 
or  Christian  Sabbath,  or  to  deny  the  giving  of  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  or  to 
oppose  those  civil  respects  that  are  usually  performed  according  to  the  laudable  ens^ 
toms  of  our  nation  each  to  other,  as  bowing  the  knee  or  body,  etc.,  or  else  to  deny 
the  office,  use,  or  authority  of  the  ministry,  or  a  comfortable  maintenance  to  be  due 
to  them  from  such  as  partake  of  their  teachings,  or  to  speak  reproachfully  of  any 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  country,  or  of  any  such  otner  Churches  of  (Christ  in 
the  country,  or  of  any  such  other  Churches  as  are  of  the  same  common  faith  with  us 
or  them ;  all  such  might  be  excluded ! '  ^ 

What  were  those  Welshmen  thinking  about  ?  Clearly,  they  had  not  been  Xo 
school  at  Salem  yet,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  they  were  corresponding  with  a 
militia  oflScer  and  not  forming  a  new  State,  or,  in  a  short  time,  Swansea  would  have 
been  as  bad  as  Glamorganshire,  from  which  they  had  fled.  They  remind  one  of 
birds  in  the  stress  of  storm,  who  make  for  the  first  bright  light,  and  in  their  joy 
dash  themselves  against  it  to  destruction,  rather  than  use  it  as  a  guide.  But  their 
folly  is  more  apparent  still  when  we  find  them  drawing  a  distinction  between  essen- 
tial and  non-essential  Christian  doctrines  thus  : 

'  We  desire  that  it  be  also  understood  and  declare  that  this  is  not  understood  of 
any  holding  any  opinion  different  from  others  in  any  disputable  point,  yet  in  contro- 
versy among  the  godly  learned,  the  belief  thereof  not  being  essentially  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  such  as  pedobaptism,  antipedobaptism,  church  discipline  or  the  like;  but 
that  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  said  town  may  take  their  liberty  to  baptize 
infants  or  grown  persons  as  the  Lord  shall  persuade  their  consciences,  and  so  also 
the  inhabitants  take  their  liberty  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism  or  to  forbear.' 

It  is  slightly  comforting  that  they  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  neighboring 
colonies  as  to  allow  their  neighbors  to  christen  their  children,  if  *•  the  Lord  shall 
persuade  their  consciences,'  while  their  neighbors  would  not  allow  them  to  be  im- 
mersed on  their  faith  in  Christ,  whether  the  Lord  had  persuaded  their  consciences 
thereto  or  not.  Still,  as  Baptists,  they  were  far  enough  from  hard-pan  at  that 
time,  on  the  subject  of  religious  Hberty.     A  little  of  Roger  Williams's  back-bone 
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incendiaries  of  tlio  commonwealths  and  the  infectors  of  persons  in  many  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  troubles  of  Churches  in  all  places  where  they  have  been,  and  that 
they  who  have  held  tlfe  baptizing  of  infants  unlawful  have  usually  held  other  errors 
or  heresies  together  therewith,  though  they  have,  as  other  heretics  nsed  to  do,  con- 
cealed the  name  till  they  spied  out  a  lit  advantage  and  opportunity  to  vent  them  by 
way  of  question  or  scruple  ;  and  whereas  divers  of  this  kind  have,  since  our  coming 
into  New  England,  appeared  amongst  ourselves,  some  whereof  have,  as  others  before 
them,  denied  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  and  the  lawfulness  of  making  war,  and 
others  the  lawfulness  of  magistrates  and  their  inspection  into  any  breach  of  the  first 
table  ;  which  opinions,  if  they  should  be  connived  at  by  us,  are  like  to  be  increased 
amongst  us,  and  so  must  necessarily  bring  guilt  upon  us,  infection  and  trouble  to  the 
Churches,  and  hazard  to  the  whole  commonwealth.' 

This  state  of  high  fever  brought  the  patient  to  a  crisis,  and  left  him  extremely 
weak  when  the  black  train  of  his  dreams  and  horrible  bugbears  had  passed  away. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  religious  tyranny  in  Massachn- 
fiotts,  and  under  the  ruling  of  divine  Wisdom  this  was  the  best  day's  work  that  its 
CJourt  ever  did  for  that  present  glorious  State.  Men  of  conscience  and  common 
«ense  felt  it  a  sorry  time  when  their  common  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus  had 
come  to  be  '  banished  '  as  '  heretics '  in  a  free  land,  for  opposing  the  baptism  of 
infants,  or  leaving  a  congregation  where  it  was  practiced,  as  hazarding  the  exist- 
<3nce  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  and  bringing  ^  guilt'  upon  the  venerable  heads  of 
those  who  could  not  keep  their  hands  off  the  '  first  table '  of  God's  law.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  abuse  of  power  awakened  a  heart-felt  indignation  all  over 
the  colony,  for  it  touched  the  consciences  of  men,  and  without  gnise  or  pretense, 
assumed  control  over  them.  Remonstrance  and  petition  soon  found  expression ;  many 
}H*titions  against  the  law  and  others  for  its  continuance  came  in  jfrom  various 
fiourccii,  some  in  March,  1645,  others  in  May,  1646.  Yet  the  Court  not  only  refused 
to  reiK\al  the  law,  but  even  to  alter  or  explain  it,  although  Samnel  Maverick,  Dr. 
Child  and  five  others  of  gi^eat  influence,  not  Baptists,  threatened  to  appeal  to 
Parliament  on  this  and  other  subjects  of  grievance.  The  Court  was  compelled  to 
issue  a  *  Dechiration '  to  the  people  in  its  own  defense,  in  which  they  were  weak 
enough  to  confess  that  the  liaptists  were  *  peaceable  '  citizens  amongst  them.  They 
say,  Noveml>er  4th,  lt>46,  to  those  that 

*  Are  offended  also  at  our  law  against  Anabaptists.  Tlie  tmth  is,  the  great 
trouble  wo  have  boon  put  unto  and  luizard  also,  by  familistical  and  anabaptistical 
spirits,  whi^se  aynscufUY  amf  rtliffion  hath  l)een  only  to  set  forth  themselves  and 
raise  contentions  in  the  country,  did  provoke  us  to  provide  for  oar  safely  by  a  law. 
that  all  such  should  take  notice  how  unwelcome  they  shoald  lie  unto  as,  either  coming 
or  staying.  But  for  such  as  differ  from  us  only  in  judgment,  in  point  of  baptism, 
or  Si>mo  other  jKnnts  of  less  consequence,  and  live  peaceably  amongst  ns.  without 
ixvasioning  disturlvinoo,  etc.,  such  have  no  cause  to  complain,  forit  hath  never 
Kvn  as  yot  put  in  execution  against  any  of  them,  althoogfa  some  are  known  to  li^'e 
amongst  us,' 

Why  could  they  not  leave  Pilate  alone  in  history,  to  wash  his  bauds  in 
innvxvnoy  i      That  business  belonired  to  the  Old,  not  the  Xew,  WorkL     Evenr  svl- 
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lable  here  shows  tlteir  misgivings  and  connter  consciousness  touching  their  ow^i  \i\\\\ 
They  begin  Ijv  dej>i'eciating  their  enactment  into  ii  '  notice;'  the  law  itself  says  that 
it  is  a  provision  tor  Mmnishrneot.'  They  gay  that  the  Baptist  ^conscience  and 
rehgionMaavc  raised  *  contentions  in  the  eonntry ;' their  law  itself  says  that  they 
were  *  iiu*eiidiaries  of  the  euinnn  in  wealth/  Here,  they  taper  down  the  Baptist 
offense  to  a  ditference  'from  lis  t>nly  in  judgment  in  point  of  baptism  ; '  tlie  la\v<!alls 
them  'heretics'  and  Hronblers  of  Churches/  Tiiuir  Declaration  says  tliiit  those 
Baptists  who  'live  paareaUy  amongst  Uft^  withunt  occasioning  disturbance,  sIkiII 
have  no  cause  to  complain  ;'  l>ut  their  law  also  says  tbat  it  is  disturbance  of  itself* 

*  to  openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  infanta,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
seduce  othem  frum  the  approbation  or  use  thereof,  or  shall  purposely  depart  the 
congregation  at  tlie  ministratiiui  uf  tlie  ordinance/  And  fiuall3%  their  appeal  to  the 
public  says  that  *  some  of  tlie  Baptists  were  known  to  Hve  peaceably  amongst  us/  but  to 
denj  the  right  of  the  magistrates'  authority  to  punish  the  outward  breakers  of  thvJirHt 
(•ahU^  is  a  just  reason  why  they  slionld  *  be  sentenced  to  banishment/  and  this  the 
most  '  peacefuP  of  them  denied.  It  is  a  sure  thing  that  both  their  '  Tenet '  and  its 
commentary  need  washing  Jigain  tlionnighly.  Complaints  went  over  to  England, 
and  as  tijere  was  now  no  chance  to  glory  over  this  matter  under  the  pretense  of 
civil  wrong-doingj  as  in  the  case  of  Roger  WiHiams,  the  thing  must  be  met  there 
on  its  naked  rneritg,  as  a  square  act  of  religious  tyrauuy.  Hence,  Governor 
Winslow  was  sent  to  England  to  ans%ver  this  charge/^ 

Brought  to  an  acconnt  before  the  home  goveniment,  it  was  demanded  of  1dm  : 

*  You  have  a  severe  law  against  Anabaptists,  yea,  one  was  whipt  at  Massachusetts 
for  his  re1igiot»  ?     And   yonv   law  bainsheth   themf     To  which  tlie  gracious  old 

fifovernor  meekly  answerc*l :  *'Tis  true,  the  Massachnsctts  government  have  such  a 
aw  as  to  banish,  l>ut  not  to  whip  in  that  kind.  And  certain  men  desiring  some 
mitigation  of  it;  it  was  answered  in  my  hearing:  Tis  true,  we  have  a  severe  law, 
but  we  never  did,  or  will^  execute  the  rigor  of  it  upon  any,  and  have  men  living 
amongst  us,  nay,  some  in  our  Churches  of  that  judgment^  and  as  lung  as  they  carry 
themselves  peacefully  tu  hitii^^Ho  thet/  *lOy  we  will  leave  tliem  tu  <4ud,  ourselves 
having  pei'formed  tlie  duty  of  brethren  to  them.  And  whereas,  tliere  was  one 
whipt  amungst  us, 'tis  true  we  knew  his  judgment  what  it  was;  Imt  had  he  not 
carried  himself  so  contemptuously  toward  the  iivfhurUy  <Tod  hath  betruste*!  us  with 
in  an  liigh  exemplary  measure,  we  liad  never  so  censured  liim  ;  ami,  therefore,  lie 
may  thank  himsi-If  who  suffered  as  an  evil  doer  in  that  resircct.  But  the  reason 
w^hereof  we  are  loath  eitlier  to  repeal  or  alter  the  hiw  Ik,  because  wo  would  have  it 
remain  in  force  to  bear  witness  against  their  judgment  and  practice,  which  we 
conceive  them  to  be  erroneous/  ** 


The  pei'son  reported  by  the  governor  as  whipped  here  was  Thomas  Painter,  of 

Hingham,  whose  contemptuous   crime  against  the  'authority'  of  the  nnigistrates 

cousisted   in  refusing  to  have  his  child  christeood.     True,  the  governor  said,  they 

I         had  no  law   *  to  whip  iTi   that    kind/   wliich  only  aggravates  their  crime  against 

H    humanity,  for  they  did  whip  him,  law  or  no  law,  and  for  what  the  governor  says, 
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speaks  of  this  harmless  law,  as  a  mere  verbal '  witness '  against '  erroneous '  *  jndgraent 
and  practice/  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists,  they  wished  the  British  government  to 
understand  and  treat  it  as  a  dead-letter.  Indeed,  he  gives  the  promise  in  the  name 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  representative  he  was,  that  although  the  law  is  severe,  '  we 
never  did,  or  will,  execute  the  rigor  of  it  upon  any.'  How  did  Massachusetts  keep 
this  sacred  promise  ?     We  shall  see. 

Tlie  feeling  engendered  in  England  by  this  new  crusade  against  *  heretics '  in 
America,  1645,  was  very  dee}).     Some,  who  had  persecuted  the  Baptists  there,  sup- 
ported tlie  colony  in  its  rigor,  and  some  condemned  it  severely.     Kichard  Holling- 
worth  said  :  '  Our  belief  of  Xew  England  is,  that  they  would  suffer  the  godly  and 
peaceable  to  live  amongst  them,  though  they  diflEer  in  point  of  Church  government 
from  them.'     And  another  author,  a  member  of  John   Goodwin's  congregation, 
'  J.  P.,'  wrote  in  as  cool  a  strain  :  '  Why  do  not  our  Congregational  divines  write  to 
the  brethren  of  New  England,  and  convince  them  of  their  error,  who  give,  as  some 
say,  the  civil  magistrate  a  power  to  question  doctrines,  censure  errors  ?     Sure  we 
are  some  have  been  imprisoned,  some  banished,  that  pleaded  religion   and  mere 
conscience,  and  were  no  otherwise  disturbers  of  the  civil  peace  than  the  Congrega- 
tional way  is  like  to  be  here.     If  Old  England  be  said  to  persecute  for  suppressing 
sects  and  opinions  because  threatening  the  truth  and  civil  peace,  why  may  not  the 
same  name  be  put  upon  New  England,  who  are  found  in  the  same  work  and  way?' 
Another  thing  which  deepened  the  intense  feeling  on  the  subject  was,  that  works 
on  infant  baptism,  jp/v  and  con^  began  to  flood  the  colony,  and  the  people  eagerly 
inquired  what  all  these  terribly  blighting  opinions  of  the  'Anabaptists'  were;  and 
when  they  found  that  the  bugaboo  lodged  in   the  right  of  a  man  to  keep  his  con- 
science whole  in  choosing  to  baptize  his  child  or  not,  like  reasonable  beings  they 
began    also  to  think  whether   or   not  it   were    rather  desirable   to    exercise  such 
freedom  where  Jehovah  had  exacted  no  such  service.     Discussion  was  all  that  the 
Baptists  needed  to  arrest  this  tyranny,  and  the  law  of  1644  had  unintentionally  thrown 
the  door  wide  open  for  such  discussion.     Ilulbard  speaks  of  '  many  books  coming 
out  of  England  in  the  year  1645,  some  in  defense  of  Anabaptism  and  other  errors, 
and  for  lihertfj  of  conscience^  as  a  shelter  for  a  general  toleration  of  all  opinions.' 

As  far  back  as  1643  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  who  had  bought  a  farm  of  400 
acres  at  Swampscott,  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  '  for  deny- 
ing infant  baptism.'  Winthrop  says  of  her :  '  The  Lady  Moody,  a  wise  and 
amiable  religious  woman,  being  taken  with  the  errors  of  denying  infant  baptism, 
was  dealt  withal  by  many  of  the  elders  and  others,  and  admonished  by  the  Church 
at  Salem.  ...  To  avoid  further  trouble,  she  removed  to  the  Dutch,  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends.  Many  others  infested  with  Anabaptism  removed  thither  also. 
She  was  after  excommunicated.'  ^  True,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Church, 
which  she  united  with  April  5th,  1640,  but  lived  in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  left  it  Ho 
avoid  further  trouble.'     Salem  had  become  disturbed  also  on  this  Baptist  issue,  for 
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July  8th,  1645,  Townsend  Bishop,  a  prominent  man  tliere,  was  '  presented,'  says 
Felt,  for  '  turning  his  back  on  the  ceremony  of  infant  baptism.'  He  adds  with 
significance,  '  he  soon  left  the  town.' 

But  the  authorities  began  to  punish  Baptists  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the 
law  of  1644.  William  Witter,  of  Lynn,  was  arraigned  before  the  Essex  Quarterly 
Court,  February,  1646,  for  saying  that  '  they  who  stayed  while  a  child  is  baptized 
do  worship  the  devil.'  Martha  West  and  Henry  Collense  testify  that  he  charged 
such  persons  with  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  taking  the  name  of  the  Trinity  in  vain. 
Brother  Witter  certainly  did  give  very  free  use  to  his  tongue,  but  the  Court  had  an 
eflfectual  cure  for  all  'heretics'  who  did  that.  The  law  would  not  connive  at  such 
*  opinions,'  they  were  a  'hazard  to  the  whole  commonwealth;'  he  had  openly  con- 
demned infant  baptism,  and  had  *  purposely'  departed  'the  congregation  at  the 
ministration  of  the  ordinance,'  and  for  such  wickedness  he  must  be  recompensed. 
He  was  sentenced  to  make  a  public  confession  before  the  congregation  at  Lynn? 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  or  be  censured  at  the  next  General  Court.  John  Wood  was 
arraigned  the  next  day  before  the  same  Court  '  for  professing  Anabaptist  sentiments 
and  withholding  his  children  from  baptism,'  and  John  Spur  was  bound  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £20.  On  July  13th,  1651,  Spur  was  expelled  from  the  Boston  Church, 
^  because  he  ceased  to  commune  with  them,  on  the  belief  that  their  baptism,  singing 
of  psalms  and  covenant,  were  human  inventions.'  By  this  time  a  spirit  of  general 
discontent  was  settling  down  upon  the  public  mind,  and  persons  in  various  places 
were  beginning  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  Baptists  and  to  adopt  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism ;  a  state  of  things  which  the  magistrates 
found  it  diflScult  to  repress,  and  which  at  last  forced  not  only  resistance,  but  direct 
aggression,  as  the  surest  method  of  self-defense.  Relief  was  found  only  in  assuming 
a  firm  position  and  a  determined  stand  against  such  grinding  tyranny.  If  these 
Baptists  stayed  away  from  Congregational  Churches,  where  they  were  unhappy, 
those  Churches  forced  them  to  attend  and  treated  them  shamefully  for  not  coming ; 
then,  if  they  went  at  their  command,  their  presence  made  these  Churches  equally 
unhappy.  They  were  disturbers  of  thei  peace  when  they  kept  away,  and  they  were 
contentious  when  they  went ;  a  contradictory  state  of  things  which  must  cure  itself, 
being  a  slander  on  the  Lamb  of  God  and  a  disgrace  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    BOSTON    BAPTISTS. 

FIERCE  bigotry  and  intolerance  did  much  for  the  ancient  Baptists  in  Jerusalein 
of  old,  and  this  history  repeated  itself  in  Boston  during  the  year  1651.    The 
story  is  very  simple.    William  Witter,  a  plain  old  farmer,  lived  at  Swampscott,  near 
Lynn,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Chnrch  there.     As  far  back  as 
February  28th,  1643,  he  renounced  infant  baptism,  and  was  brought  before  the 
Court,  charged  with  speaking  indecently  of  that  ordinance.     But  having  made  some 
sort  of  an  apology,  he  was  arraigned  a  second  time,  February  18th,  1646,  and  was 
formally  excommunicated  July  24th,  1651,  'for  absenting  himself  from  the  public 
ordinances  nine  months  or  more  and  for  being  rebaptized.'  *     Meanwhile  he  had 
become  a  member  of  Clarke's  Chnrch  at  Newport ;  at  what  time  does  not  appear, 
but  evidently  some  time  before,  as  he  had  not  attended  the  Church  at  Lynn  for 
more  than  nine  months.     Having  become  blind  as  well  as  old,  and  living  httle, 
if  any  thing,  less  than  seventy-five  miles  from  his  Church,  he  was  unable  to  attend 
its  communion  or  to  share  its  Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship,  all  his  surronnd- 
ings  being  hostile  to  him.     Whether  he  had  invited  a  visit  from  representatives  of 
the  Newport  Church,  or  they  were  prompted  to  visit  him  in  his  affliction,  is  not 
stated,  hut  the  Church  records  say :   '  Three  of  the  brethren,  namely,  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  pastor,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  James  Crandall,  were  taken  upon  tlie  LordV 
day,  July  20th,  1651,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  brethren  whom  they  went  to  visit; 
namely,  William  Witter,  in  the  town  of  Lyn.'     But  it  is  clear  from  the  record 
itself  that  he  was  a  '  brother'  in  that  Church,  as  Backus  calls  him ;  also  Arnold,  in 
his  'History  of  Khode  Island,'  calls  him  'antaged  member,'  and  Dr.  Palfrey  men- 
tions him  as  a  '  brother  in  the  Church  of  Baptists.' 

The  above  named  three  started  on  this  mission  of  love  worthy  of  Jesus  himself 
and  an  honor  to  his  servants.  They  passed  quietly  on  their  long  journey,  possibly 
through  Boston,  and  reached  Witter's  home  on  Saturday  night,  hoping  for  a  quiet 
Sabbath  under  a  Christian  roof.  But  this  was  criminal,  much  as  Peter  and  John 
sinned  against  Jerusalem  by  helping  a  poor  cripple  there.  When  the  Sabbath 
dawned  they  thought  that  they  would  *  worship  God  in  their  own  way  on  the  Lord's 
day'  in  Witter's  family.  Yes;  but  what  riglit  had  they  to  think  any  such  thing? 
Did  they  not  know  that  it  was  a  crime  to  worship  God  '  in  your  own  way,'  even 
under  your  own  roof,  in  Massachusetts?  Notwithstanding  this  Clarke  began  to 
preach  Ctod's  word,  from  Bev.  ill,  10,  to  Witter's  family,  his  two  traveling  com- 
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panions,  ami,  as  he  says,  to  'four  or  five  struugem  that  came  in  unexpected 
after  I  Lad  begun.'  Quite  likely  tlujse  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  John  Wood^ 
Joseph  Kedoap  and  Roger  Seott,  were  all  present.  Wood  had  been  tried,  February 
null,  1040,  iuT  *  profeshing  Anabapti^st  sentiments  and  witldiolding  his  eliildren  from 
baptism ; '  Kediiap  Itad  broken  the  law  in  neually  '  departing  from  the  congregation 
at  the  time  of  adnn'nistering  the  seal  of  baptism;'^  and  Scott  was  that  drowsy 
sinner  who  was  tried  by  the  Court,  February  28tii,  1643,  'for  common  sleeping  at 
the  public  exercit^e  upon  tlie  Lord's  day,  and  for  striking  him  that  waked  him,'  and 
was  'severely  whipped'  for  the  same  in  the  ensiling  December.  This  de|)onent 
saith  not  whether  he  really  wsis  at  Witters,  or,  if  so,  whether  he  wanted  a  quiet  nap 
unaronsed  by  a  pngnaeious  Puritan  Dogberry;  perhaps  he  thought  that  a  stirring 
Baptist  sermon  was  just  the  novelty  to  keep  him  wide  awake  on  that  Sunday  and  in 
that  particular  place, 

I  But  no  mutter  who  was  there,  Clarke  had  begun  to  preach  jiowcrfully  on  the 
faithfulness  of  God  to  his  people  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  when  two  constables 
invailed  the  farni-liouse,  rushing  in  with  a  warrant  from  Robert  Bridges,  the  ^ordi- 
nary;' anil  the  Tsewport  brethren  were  brought  before  this  officer  of  justice  as. 
prisoners.  Bridges  insisted  that  they  should  attend  service  at  the  State  Church,  and 
they  insisted  that  they  would  not.  Clarke  said:  'If  thou  forcest  us  into  your 
assembly  we  cannot  hold  conununion  witli  them,'  Clarke  was  very  clear-headed, 
but  he  mistook  the  ^squire,  for  it  was  not  'communion'  that  he  was  aiming  at.. 
The  law  required  all  to  attend  the  State  Churchy  and,  therefore,  them;  an«]  go  they 
should  anyhow,  so  they  were  forced  into  the  assembly.  Clarke  says  that  when  Jie 
w^as  taken  in  he  removed  his  hat  and  'civilly  saluted  them,'  but  when  he  liad  been 
conducted  to  a  seat  he  put  on  his  hat,  *  opened  my  book  and  fell  to  reading/  This 
troubled  the  *  ordiruiry,'  and  he  commanded  the  constable  to  'pluck  otT  our  bats, 
which  he  did,  and  where  he  laid  mine  there  I  let  it  lie/  When  the  service  closed 
Clarke  desired  to  speak  to  the  congregation,  luit  silence  was  commanded  and  tlie 
prisoners  were  removed.  Some  liberty  was  granted  them  on  Monday,  which  they 
used,  as  Paul  and  Silas  used  theirs  at  PhiUppi,  when  they  entered  into  the  liouse  of 
Lydia  and  exhorterl  tlie  bretliren.  So  here,  Clarke  and  his  l>rethren  entered  tlie 
house  of  Witter  and  actually  shocked  the  magistrates  by  comruemorating  the  love 
of  Jesus  togetlier  in  uljserving  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  act  filled  the  cu])  of  their 
iniquity  to  the  brim,  and  it  was  probably  the  main  oliject  of  their  visit. 

On  Monday  tliey  wei*e  removed  to  Boston  and  cast  into  prison,  the  charges 
against  them  being,  ft»r  *  di&turbing  the  congregation  in  the  aftei-nuim,  fur  draw- 
ing aside  others  after  their  erroneous  judgments  and  practit-es,  and  for  su^plvkm 
of  rebaptizing  one  or  more  amongst  us.'  Clarke  %vas  tinetl  £20,  llolmes  £30, 
Cranthdl  £5,  and  on  refusal  to  (my  they  weix*  '  to  be  well  whipped,'  althougli 
Winthrop  liad  told  the  English  government  that  they  bad  no  law  *  to  whip  in  tliat 
kind.''     Edwards  says  that  while  *Mr.  Clarke  stood  stripped  at  the  whipping-post 
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gome  Iminane  person  was  so  affected  with  the  sight  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and 
reverend  divine,  in  such  a  situation,  that  he,  with  a  sum  of  money,  redeemed  him 
from  his  bloody  tormentors.'  Before  this  he  had  asked  the  Court :  '  What  law  of 
God  or  man  had  he  broken,  that  his  back  must  be  given  to  the  tormentors  for  it,  or 
he  be  despoiled  of  his  goods  to  the  amount  of  £20  ? '  To  which  Eudicott  replied : 
'You  have  denied  infant  baptism  and  deserve  death,  going  up  and  down,  and 
secretly  insinuating  into  them  that  be  weak,  but  cannot  maintain  it  before  our 
ministers.'  Clarke  tells  us  '  that  indulgent  and  tender-hearted  friends,  without  my 
consent  and  contrary  to  my  judgment,  paid  the  fine.'*  Thus  some  one  paid  the 
fine  of  Clarke  and  Crandall,  and  proposed  to  pay  that  of  Holmes.  The  first  two 
were  released,  whether  they  assented  or  not,  but  Holmes  who  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  who  afterward  succeeded  Dr.  Clarke  as  pastor  of  the  Newport  Church,  would 
not  consent  to  the  paying  of  his  fine,  and  because  he  refused  he  was  whipped  thirty 
stripes,  September  6th,  1051.  He  said  that  he  'durst  not  accept  of  deliverance  in 
such  a  way.'  He  was  found  guilty  of  '  hearing  a  sermon  in  a  private  manner,'  or, 
as  the  mittiinns  issued  by  Robert  Bridges  expresses  it, 

'  For  being  taken  by  the  constable  at  a  private  meeting  at  Lin,  uj>on  the  Lord's 
day,  exercising  among  themselves,  to  whom  divers  of  the  town  repaii*ed  and  joined 
with  them,  and  that  in  time  of  public  exercise  of  the  worship  oi  GoA ;  as  also  for 
offensively  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  congregation,  at  their  coming  into  the  public 
meeting  in  the  time  of  prayer,  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  saying  and  manifesting  that 
the  Church  in  Lin  was  not  constituted  according  to  the  order  of  our  Lord.  .  .  . 
And  for  suspicion  of  their  having  their  hands  in  rebaptizing  of  one  or  more.' 

Bancroft  says  that  he  was  whipped  'unmercifully,'  and  Governor  Jenks, 'that 
for  many  days,  if  not  some  weeks,  he  could  take  no  rest  but  upon  his  knees  and 
elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  part  of  his  body  to  touch  the  bed  whereon  he 
lay.'  While  enduring  this  torture,  he  joined  his  Lord  on  the  cross  and  Stephen,  in 
praying  that  this  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  persecutors;  and  when 
his  lacerated  flesh  quivered  and  blood  streamed  from  his  body,  so  powerfully  did 
the  grace  of  the  Crucified  sustain  him  that  he  cheerfully  said  to  his  tormentors: 
'  You  have  struck  me  with  roses ! ' 

His  remarkable  words  call  to  mind  tlie  superhuman  saying  of  another  noted 
Baptist,  James  Bainliam,  the  learned  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was 
martyred  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Fox  shows  (ii,  p.  246)  that  he  repudiated  tlie 
baptism  of  infants.  Sir  Thomas  More  lashed  him  to  the  whipping-post  in  his 
own  house  at  Chelsea,  and  the  whip  drew  blood  copiously  from  his  back ;  then, 
when  he  was  burning  at  the  stake,  his  legs  and  arms  being  half-consumed,  he 
exclaimed  in  triumph :  '  O,  ye  Papists !  behold  ye  look  for  miracles,  and  here  you 
may  see  a  miracle.  In  this  fire  I  feel  no  more  pain  than  if  I  were  in  a  bed  of  down; 
it  is  to  me  as  a  bed  of  roses ! '  Holmes  had  much  of  this  noble  martyr's  spirit. 
Most  touchingly  he  himself  wrote  : 
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*r  said  to  the  people,  tliangh  ray  fleah  should  fail  and  mv  epirit  should  fail,  yet 
God  will  not  fail;  m  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  eoine  in  flud  so  to  fill  my  heait  autl 
Dmt^ite  as  a  vessel  full^  and  with  an  audible  voice  I  break  forth,  prayinoj  unto  the 
Lord  not  to  lay  this  sin  to  their  charge,  and  telling  the  people  that  now  I  found  he 
did  not  fail  me,  and,  therefore,  now  I  should  trust  liim  forever  who  failed  ine  not. 
For,  in  truth,  as  the  strokes  fell  upon  nie  I  had  sueh  a  spiritual  manifestation  of 
God's  presence  as  the  like  thereof  I  never  had,  nor  can  with  fleshy  tongtie  express, 
and  the  outward  pain  was  so  removed  fruin  uie,  that,  indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  declare 
it  to  you.  It  was  so  easy  to  me  tliat  I  could  well  bear  it ;  yea»  and  in  a  manner  felt 
it  not,  although  it  was  grievous,  as  the  spectators  said,  the  man  striking  witli  all  his 
strength— 3*ea,  spitting  on  his  hands  three  times,  as  many  affirmed — with  a  threc'Corded 
whip,  giving  me  therewith  thirty  strokes.  When  he  had  loosened  nie  from  the  post, 
having  joyfulness  in  my  heart  and  cheerfulness  in  my  countenance,  as  the  spectators 
oUerved,  I  told  the  magiBtratea,  you  have  struck  me  as  with  roses,  and  said,  more- 
over, although  the  Lora  hath  made  it  easy  to  mc,  yet  I  pray  God  it  may  not  be  laid 
to  your  charge,' 


i: 


The  vengeful  feeling  of  the  authorities  toward  these  harmless  inen  illustrates 
the  severity  wliicJi  was  intended.  During  their  examination,  Governor  Endicott 
charged  them  with  being  *  Anabaptists,'  Siiid  they  *  deserved  death,'  and  that  *  they 
w^mid  not  have  such  trash  brought  into  their  dominion.'  The  Court  lost  its  temper, 
and  even  Jolin  Wilson,  a  clergyman  of  a  very  gentle  spirit,  struck  Holmes,  and 
said  ;  *  The  curse  of  God  go  with  thee ;'  to  which  the  suffei'er  replied :  *  I  bless  God 
I  am  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus.'  After  the  whipping  of 
Holmes,  thirteen  pei-sona  suffered  in  one  way  or  another  for  the  sympathy  which 
tbey  manifested  for  him  and  wei-e  nnable  to  repress,  Jolin  Spur  and  John  Hazel 
were  sentenced  to  receive  ten  lashes,  or  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  each.  Their  crime 
was,  that  they  had  taken  the  holj"  confessor  by  the  hand  when  he  ^yas  led  to  the 
whipping-post  by  the  executioner*  This  fine  was  paid  by  their  friends  without  their 
consent.  The  story  witich  they  both  tell  in  detail,  of  their  arrest  under  warrants 
issued  by  Increase  Nowel,  as  well  as  of  their  trhil  and  sufferings  for  greeting  their 
abused  brother,  are  most  affecting.  Hazel  being  about  sixty  years  of  age  and 
infirm,  had  come  fifty  miles  to  comfort  his  friend  Holmes  in  prison.  Professor 
Knowles  tells  us  that  this  old  Simeon  from  Rehoboth  died  before  he  readied  his 
home.  The  saint  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  allowing  his  soft  old  heart  to  pity  a  poor 
lacerated  brother,  who  had  lef(  his  noble  wife  and  eight  children  to  visit  the  blind 
in  his  affliction. 

This  outrage  aroused  the  most  hitter  resentment  everywhere,  and  to  his 
honor  it  eboidd  be  known  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of 
tlie  first  magistmtes  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  a  dignified 
and  indignant  letter,  dated  April  25tb,  1652,  to  Rev.  M6asi*e.  Cotton  and  Wilson,  in 
wliich  he  wrote : 


'It  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported  daily 
f  your  tyranny  and  pere^ecutmns  in  New  England,  as  that  you  tine,  whip,  and  itii- 
prison  men  for  their  consciences.     First,  you  compel  sucli  to  come  into  your  assem- 
45 
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blies  as  you  know  will  not  join  with  yon  in  worship,  and  when  they  show  their  dis- 
like thereof,  and  witness  against  it,  then  yoa  stirupyonr  magistrates  to  panish  tlieni 
for  sncii  as  you  conceive  their  public  affronts.  .  .  .  These  rigid  ways  have  laid  you 
very  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints.  I  do  assure  you  that  1  nave  heard  dietn  pniy 
in  tl)c  public  assemblies  that  the  Lord  would  give  you  meek  and  humble  8pirit8i»  not 
to  strive  so  much  for  uniformity  as  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  When  I  was  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  our  Wat's,  1  remember  some 
Christians  there,  that  then  liad  serious  thoughts  of  p&nting  in  New  England,  desired 
me  to  write  to  the  governor  thereof,  to  know  if  those  that  differ  from  you  in 
opinion,  yet  holding  the  same  foundation  in  religion,  as  Anabaptists,  Seekers,  Anti- 
nomians,  and  the  like,  might  be  permitted  to  live  among  yon,  to  which  I  received 
this  short  answer  from  your  then  governor,  Mr.  Dudley:  *•  God  forbid,''  said  he, 
*'  our  love  for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  we  shotUd  tolerate  error%r 
I  hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibility  of  judgment.  .  .  ,  We  pray  for 
you  and  wish  you  prosperity  every  way ;  hoped  the  Lord  would  have  given  you  so 
much  light  and  love  there,  that  you  might  have  been  eyes  to  God's  people  here,  and 
not  to  practice  these  courses  in  the  wilderness  whidi  you  went  so  far  to  prevent.'* 

Cotton  undertook  in  reply  to  justify  the  dark  deed,  and  made  as  shameful  a 
failure  as  ever  an  inquisitor  made  in  defense  of  the  Inquisition.  He  saw  nothing 
in  Holmes's  conduct  but  willful  obstinacy,  and  if  a  citizen  is  obstinate  in  his  opinions 
is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  whip  it  out  ?  And  so  he  threw  the 
entire  responsibility  upon  the  victim  himself.     These  are  his  words: 

*  As  for  his  whipping,  it  was  more  voluntarily  chosen  by  him  than  inflicted  on 
liim.  His  censure  by  the  Court  was  to  have  paid,  as  I  know,  thirty  pounds  or  else 
be  whipped ;  his  fine  was  offered  to  be  paid  by  friends  for  him  freely ;  but  he  chose 
rather  to  be  whipped ;  in  which  case,  i^  his  suffering  of  stripes  was  any  worship  of 
God  at  aUj  surely  it  could  be  accounted  no  better  than  wiU^worship? 

So  obtuse  was  his  conscience  in  all  that  related  to  the  freedom  of  man's  soul  in 
the  worship  of  God,  that  he  could  not  see  the  base  injustice  of  fining  a  man  for  his 
convictions  of  duty  to  God,  and  then  whipping  him  because  he  would  not  consent 
to  recognize  the  righteousness  of  his  own  punishment  by  paying  an  unjust  fine. 
Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  understood  the  matter  as  Holmes  understood  it, 
and  in  writing,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  said  : 

*  The  paying  of  a  tine  seems  to  be  but  a  small  thing  in  comparison  of  a  man's 
parting  with  his  religion,  yet  the  paying  of  a  tine  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  trans- 
gression ;  and  for  a  man  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  transgressed,  when  his  con- 
science tells  him  he  has  not,  is  but  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  short  of  parting  with 
his  religion.' 

But,  with  the  heartlessness  of  a  stone.  Cotton  says :  '  The  imprisonment  of  either 
of  them  was  no  detriment.  I  believe  they  fared  neither  of  them  better  at  home, 
and  I  am  sure  Homes  had  not  been  so  well  clad  in  many  years  before.'  He  evi- 
dently respected  Holmes's  coat  more  than  the  shoulders  which  it  covered.  He  con- 
tinues : 

'We  believe  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  men's  inventions  and  God's 
institutions.    We  fled  from  men's  inventions,  to  which  we  else  should  have  been  oom- 
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pelled;  we  compel  none  to  menu's  itiventions.  If  onr  ways,  rigid  ways  as  yon  call 
them,  have  laid  u^  low  in  the  hearts  of  (rod^e  people,  yea,  and  of  the  eaints,  as  yoa 
fityle  them,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  any  part  of  their  saiiitsiiip,'* 

All  thig  is  rendered  the  more  humiliating,  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  entire 
tnuisaetion  was  nnlawfuL  The  statute  of  Novetnher  IBth^  1644,  eiilled  for  the 
Uwrnishment'-of  Baptists,  bnt  Winslow  said  that  they  had  no  law  Uo  whip  in  that 

I  kind  ;'  lience,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  whole  case,  without  even  the  show  or  pre- 
tense of  law.  Possibly  tins  may  account  for  tlie  fact  that  so  many  able  historians 
Imve  passed  it  by  in  silence.  Johnson  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his  History  of  1054, 
nor  Morton  in  his  Memorial  of  1669,  nor  Hubbard  in  his  History  of  1680,  nor 
Mather  in  liis  of  1703,  Others,  who  did  make  the  record,  generally  palliated  the 
conduct  of  the  persecutors  as  best  they  could.  But  it  was  left  for  Dr  Palfrey,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  make  light  of  this  hulpless  eonfessor^s 
suffering,  by  expressing  liis  suspicion  that  t!ie  magistrates  sought  '  to  vindicate  what 
they  thought  the  majesty  of  the  law,  at  little  cost  to  the  delinquent.'  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  grave  historiim  can,  with  anj^  show  of  seriousness,  maintain  that 
the  majesty  of  law  was  jeoparded  by  refusing  to  attend  a  State  Church,  and  by  taking 
the  Lord's  Supper  elsewhere  without  disturbing  any  one;  or  if  it  were,  that  it  could 
be  vindicated  by  plowing  furrows  amongst  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  Christian's 
back  till  it  was  niw.  Besides,  there  was  no  law  to  l»e  vindicated  in  tlii&  case.  The 
statutes  against  the  Baptists,  as  we  see,  pravided  that  they  should  be  banished,  not 
flogged.  If  this  brutal  beating  weix?  a  mere  perfunctory  farce,  why  was  it  necessary 
to  deal  out  upon  the  quivering  flesh  of  Holmes  the  last  lash  up  to  thirty  ?  Increase 
Nowel  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church,  the  judges  sat  in  its  cliief  seats,  and 
should  have  remembered  the  cruel  scourging  of  their  Saviour  hy  a  lieartloss  judge. 
Instead,  as  Edwards  says,  *  with  a  whip  of  three  cords  belaboring  his  back  till  poor 
Holmes's  flesh  was  reduced  to  jelly,'  so  they  recollected  their  Redeemer  in  his  servant. 
The  thirty  lashes  with  the  three-corded  whip  counted  ninety  strokes  in  all ;  though 
others,  whipped  at  the  same  time  for  rape  and  counterfeiting  money,  received  but 
ten  !  And  what  does  it  count  to  the  honor  of  his  tormentors  that  the  patient  suf- 
ferer said:  'You  have  struck  tne  as  with  roses?'  The  spiritual  exaltation  of 
martyrs  in  all  ages  has  asserted  itself  by  lifting  them  above  pliysical  sufferings,  which, 
in  themselves,  have  been  most  excruciating.  Can  it  be  pretended  tltat  because  poor 
Bainham  cried  that  the  flames  were  like  a  bed  of  down,  they  therefore  did  not 
reduce  his  body  to  a  cinder  ?  Neither  can  it  be  claimed  that  what  Holmes  called 
*  a  whip  of  roses  '  did  not  almost  flay  him  ahve.  He,  himself,  tells  us  that  his  pangs 
were  so  *  grievous'  that  with  strong  crying  and  tears  he  prayed  to  him  who  was  able 
to  save  him,  so  that  neither  his  flesh  nor  spirit  '  failed/  but  like  his  Master  he  was 
heard  and  strengthened  to  endure  what  he  feared-  Surely,  Dn  Palfrey*s  notions  of 
law  and  its  *  majesty '  needed  as  much  revision  as  did  his  suspicione  and  tender 

I  mercies.     This  whipping  of  Holmes  was  as  grievous  a  piece  of  tyranny  as  ever  was 
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inflicted  at  the  liands  of  Christian  men,  and  it  can  find  no  palliation  in  the  divine 
grace  vouchsafed  to  his  spiritual  support.  Often  when  the  bod v  of  a  holy  man  is 
the  most  severely  racked,  \ih  i^pirit  seeing  consciously  to  glance  aside  and,  a^  it  were, 
Btand  apart  from  the  body  to  exult  in  its  own  superiority  to  liis  Buffering  fleslu 
But  all  cynical  pooii-poohuient  of  their  agonies  is  unwortliy  of  a  man  who  pretends  to 
lumian  consciousness,  Tiiat  soullessness  which  excnseis  the  whipping  of  Huhiies 
would  justify  tin?  burning  of  I^Uiiuer  and  Ridley. 

It  was  euthciently  painful  tliat  Dr.  Palfrey  should  tinge  the  cheek  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  a  gnitnitous  fling  at  Ilohues's  strii^es  as  Iiarmless;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  a  learned  and  aged  minister  of  that  lowly  One  who  ^aid,  '  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  une  of  the  least  of  therie  my  brethren,  ye  have  dune  it  unto 
me,'  to  ^lect  for  hini^lf  the  distinction  of  sneering  at  this  bleeding  child  of  God. 
In  1876  Rev.  Dn  Dexter,  in  his  work  on  Roger  WiUiarns,  not  only  cites  Palfrey'ft 
unworthy  remark  with  approval,  but  on  page  145  reveals  an  unlovely  animu$  in 
doing  so,  by  the  sneer :  *  Holmes  whipped— havifig  insisttd  ttpon  it*  Palfrey  might 
well  have  spared  the  eensibilities  of  Christ  like  men  despite  the  studied  finish  of  his 
sentence,  but  much  less  was  it  needful  for  this  veucrable  scljolar  of  three-t*core  veal's 
to  wound  refined  Iiumanity  by  studied  coarseness.  Though  thrust  out  of  the  text, 
in  contrast  with  Palfrey's  words  and  carefully  veiled  in  his  Index,  no  charitable 
man  can  pei'suude  Iiiniself  that  the  red  sores  on  Holmes's  back  M^onld  have  suited 
the  doctor's  gluating  better  had  such  flowers  glowed  in  a  heap  at  the  sufferers  feet, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bainhaoi,  Palfrey  knew  that  his  ground  was  delicate  and  trod 
lightly,  but  to  use  PauTs  woHs  of  Isaiah,  Dr.  Dexter  *i8  very  liold,'  and  ruahes 
where  Palfrej^  *sugi>ected*  tliat  he  would  like  to  tread  softly. 

Without  honor  to  Massachusetts  history,  and  without  throwing  one  ray  of 
light  upon  this  dark  blot  on  its  pages,  Dr.  Dexter  has  offered  himself  m  the 
apologist  of  this  barbarity  toward  his  Baptii^t  brethren,  and  for  this  purpose  adopts 
and  elaborates  a  most  astounding  theory  from  Dr.  Palfrey.  He  claims  that  the 
object  of  this  pilgrimage  to  Swampscott  was  not  to  administer  spiritual  consolation 
to  Witter,  but  as  he  puts  it,  to  float  *  the  red  flag  of  the  anabaptistical  fanaticism' 

*  full  in  the  face  of  the  Bay  bull.'     In  other  word»,  taken  from  his  Index  again, 

*  Clarke  and  his  party  leave  Newport  to  obtain  a  little  persecution  in  Massachusetts; 
and  that  to  accomplish  a  purely  political  end.  His  statement  of  the  cjise  is  briefly 
this.  Some  time  before,  Coddington,  of  Rhode  Island,  had  gone  to  London  to  ohtain 
leave  from  England  to  institute  a  separate  government  for  the  islands  of  KbcKle 
Island  and  Canonicut,  he  to  be  the  governor.     Dr.  Dexter'a  words  are: 

*  In  the  autumn  of  lf>50  it  was  understood  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  with 
this  new  instrument,  and  it  was  further  understood  that  it  was  Mr.  Coddington's 
desire  and  intention  to  bring  about  under  it,  if  possible,  the  introduction  of  Rhode 
Island  into  the  coufedenicy  tlien  existing  of  tlie  other  colonies,  if  not  abi^olutely  to 
prevent  its  annexation  to  Massachusetts,'  Clarke  and  Coddington  were  not  on 
good  terms,  and  the  *  Anabaptist  pastor  waa  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new-coming 
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order  of  things.'  *  Wlien  the  crisis  approached,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  a  little 
jiej*8eciiti(jn  of  the  Aoaliaptiets — if  such  a  thing  could  be  juaiiaged — by  Maseachn- 
tetts,  luight  serve  au  ijjijKn'tatit  purpose  in  prejudicing  the  lihode  Island  mind 
against  Cuddingtoii's  &cheuie.' 

Accordingly,  tlic  visit  to  Witter  was  carefully  planned  and  executed  as  a  means  of 
enraging  the  *  Bay  bull ! '  ^ 

Possibly,  Caddioi^ton  had  the  above  project  in  view,  atid  he  may  have  been 
opposed  by  Clarke  ;  l>ut  certainly  and  natui-ally^  this  cruelty  to  llulmes  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  against  its  perpetrators.  These  are  the  only  facts  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  jonrney  itself  which  Dn  Dexter  adduces  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  jurisprudence  that  a  man  is  to  be  held 
innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  that  his  motives  are  to  be  presumed  good 
until  shown  to  be  evil.  A  Christian  historian  is  bound  to  observe,  at  least,  the 
same  measure  of  just  judgment  thait  obtains  in  ordinary  tribunals.  And,  no  candid 
man  will  conclude  that  tlie  facts  recounted  here  are  inconsistent  with  good  intcn- 
tions,  or  that  they  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Ilolmes  and  his  associates  went 
to  Massachusetts  to  carry  out  a  political  plot.  One  wdio  will  rend  Dr,  Dexter^s 
own  account  of  this  transaction  with  care,  will  see  that  the  alleged  ulterior 
designs  are  not  even  inferences  from  facts.  They  are  stipplicd  entirely  by  the 
writer  himself,  and  are  artfully  worked  into  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Outside 
of  t!ie  common  presumption  of  innocence,  the  actual  occurrences  tend  distinctly  to 
Fhow  that  tlic  real  reason  of  the  visit  to  8wampscott  was  the  one  openly  avowed. 
The  conduct  of  the  three  visitors  was  that  of  men  who  shunned  rather  than  courted 
publicity.  If  their  purpose  had  been  to  flaunt  tlie  'red  flag  full  in  the  face  of  the 
Bay  bull,'  they  would  not  have  gone  quietly  to  Witter'e  house  and  held  religious 
service  there,  almost  in  secret.  They  would  have  made  their  presence  and  their 
infraction  of  the  local  law  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  As  it  was,  they  were  dragged 
from  their  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  forced  into  a  public  congregation  against  their 
will  and  remonstrance,  by  a  constable.  Then,  pre-eminent  amongst  the  three,  the 
behavior  of  Holmes  after  the  arrest  was  simply  tliat  of  strong  convictions  and 
heroic  consistency. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  action  of  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  case,  and  it  is  little  at  the  most,  they  were  intolerant  and  inquisi- 
toriah  They  bad  come  to  New  England  not  to  establish  religious  freedom,  but  a 
religi^vus  abscdutism  of  tlieir  own.  As  Dr.  Dexter  naively  puts  it,  they  bad  deter- 
mined '  to  make  their  company  spiritually  homogeneous.'  Give  them  the  credit 
of  being  children  of  their  age  for  what  it  is  wortli ;  but  the  case  is  entirely 
different  with  a  minister  of  Jesns,  who  has  breathed  the  air  of  New  England  for 
half  a  century,  and  is  writing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  who 
instead  of  asking  for  a  cliaritable  verdict  upon  their  faults,  seeks  to  justify  them,  in 
tlie  warp  and  in  the  web,  and  to  that  end  sets  tiimself  systematically  to  revlh  the 
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dead  who  suffered  their  tyranny.  His  strictures  show  him  to  be  so  obviously  thecom- 
niitted  advocate  of  an  untenable  theory,  that  with  all  his  acuteness,  his  dogmatiz- 
ing is  not  even  plausible.  Upon  him  must  rest  the  stain  of  having  imputed  to  these 
confessors,  without  the  slightest  foundation,  only  wicked  intentions  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  Christian  mercy.  Bancroft  is  not  alone  in  saying  that  Holmes 
was '  whipped  unmercifully,'  nor  Arnold,  that  he  was  'cruelly  whipped.'  Oliver,  in 
his  '  Puritan  Commonwealth,'  says  that  he  was '  livid  with  the  bruises  from  the  lash,' 
and  Gay  writes  in  Bryant's  '  History  of  the  United  States : '  *  Such  was  his  spiritual 
exaltation  that  when  the  ghastly  spectacle  was  over,  and  Iiis  clothes  were  restored  to 
him  to  cover  his  scored  and  bloody  back,  he  turned  to  the  magistrates  standing  by, 
and  said,  "  You  have  struck  me  with  roses." ' 

A  writer  of  the  present  day  is  no  more  responsible  for  this  treatment  of 
Baptists  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  than  were  their  victims,  and  it  is  hon- 
orable to  tlie  historic  pen  to  hear  men  who  liave  no  special  interest  in  those 
victims^  beyond  that  of  common  humanity,  express  tlieir  honest  convictions,  as  Mr. 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard,  does  in  his  'Memorial  History  of  Boston.'  He  says 
that  the 

'Anabaptists'  received  'grievous  treatment  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
Puritan  commonwealth.  .  .  .  Our  rulers  were  most  perplexed  and  disiuayed 
by  the  experience  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
colony  of  unbaptized,  l)ecanse  their  parents  were  not  members  of  the  Church. 
...  It  is  a  sad  story.  Most  pure  and  excellent  and  otherwise  inoffensive  persons 
were  the  sufferers,  and  generally  patient  ones.  But  the  struggle  was  a  brief  ona 
The  Baptists  conquered  in  it  and  came  to  equal  esteem  and  love  with  their  brethren. 
Their  hdclity  was  one  of  the  needful  and  effective  influences  in  reducing  the 
equally  needful  but  effective  intolerance  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth.' ' 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  8;idly  ludicrous  side  to  Dr.  Dexter's  showing  which  few 
care  to  follow.  He  counts  Massachusetts  out  of  his  theory  entirely,  for  he  fails 
to  show  that  she  was  in  such  a  lovable  frame  of  mind  as  to  court  union  with  Rhode 
Island  and  with  her  frightful  'red  flag.'  Whether  a  public  proposition  for  the 
wholesale  importation  of  vipers  into  the  Bay  Colony,  or  a  confederation  with 
the  '  Anabaptistical  fanaticism '  of  Rliode  Island,  would  have  most  alarmed  that 
commonwealth,  it  is  hard  to  say.     Br^^ant  thinks  that 

'  These  Rhode  Island  people  grew,  from  the  beginning,  more  and  more  intol- 
erable to  the  Boston  brethren.  It  was  bad  enough  that  they  should  obstinately 
maintain  the  rights  of  independent  thought  and  private  consc^ience ;  it  was  unpar- 
donable that  they  should  assume  to  be  none  the  less  sincere  Christians  and  good 
citizens,  and  should  succeed  in  establishing  a  government  of  their  own  on  principles 
which  the  Mtissachu setts  General  Court  declared  was  criminal.  Even  in  a  common 
peril  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  could  recognize  no  tie  of  old  friendship — hardly, 
indeed,  of  human  sympathy — that  should  bind  them  to  such  men.'* 

Another  aspect  of  this  very  cheap  persecution  theory  is  the  jocose  assumption 
that  the  Rhode  Island  people  were  obtuse  and  slow  to  learn  that  the  'Bay  bull'  ever 
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did  froth  at  the  mouth  and  tear  the  turf  in  violence  wlien  he  snufEed  fresh  breezes 
from  the  Providence  plantations  and  Aqnidaeck.  Sundry  occasions  had  arisen  in 
the  schooling  of  tlie  *  fanatical '  colony  ta  educate  her,  touching  the  temper  of  this 
rampant  bull  of  Bashaiu  Some  of  lier  beet  colonists  had  been  driven  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  Williams  down ;  and  Rhode  Inland  must  Lave  been  a  dull  seJuilar 
indeed  to  have  needed  a  Mittle'  new  persecution  to  awaken  her,  after  tJie  leason  of 
November  13t!i,  1C44. 

Last  of  ail,  this  theory  of  mauagiug  to  get  up  *  a  little  perseentiun  of  the  Ana- 
baptists' to  order  does  nut  accord  with  Clarke^s  acknowledged  ability  as  a  politician. 
To  be  sure  he  knew  that  old  farmer  Witter  had  been  np  before  the  Courts  on  the 
cliarge  of  being  an  *  Anabaptist'  ou  two  occasions — eight  years  before  this  visit  and 
live  years  befoi^ — and  that  lie  had  not  been  to  the  Established  Cliurch  for  more  than 

*  nine  months,'  all  of  which  sliould  have  shown  him  that  the  *  Biiy  bull' was  not 
nearly  as  furious  on  that  particular  farm  as  in  sunje  other  places.  If  this  crafty 
elder  had  wanted!  to  lire  the  Baptist  heart  of  Kliode  Island  to  some  effect,  why  did 
he  not  make  directly  for  Boston,  instead  of  leaving  it  quietly ;  and,  as  he  was  there 
on  Saturday,  too,  why  did  he  not  stiiy  over  Sunday,  go  to  Cotton's  Church,  and 

*  flout'  the  Hag  tliei:e  i  Cotton  would  have  known  it  iu  a  niouKmt,  and  by  Monthly 
night  the  roaring  of  tlie  *buU'  would  have  tmveled  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ivxnn 
Plymouth  to  Providence,  from  Boston  to  the  horn  of  Cajxs  Cod.  But  instead  of  that, 
he  hidcii  himself  ou  Sunday  in  a  Baptist  family  on  an  obscure  farm  two  miles 
from  a  Congregational  Church,  will  not  s!iow  hie  face  I  ill  two  constables  drag  him 
out,  will  not  go  to  a  Congregational  Church  till  dragged  into  it,  and  does  not  act  at  all 
like  a  child  of  his  generation,  but  altogether  like  an  unsophisticated  *  child  of  light.' 
What  conhl  the  [blotter  be  thinking  of  to  let  Mr*  Cotton  have  peace  when  he  was 
within  ten  miles  of  him,  and  when  one  wave  of  the  'flag'  would  have  turned 
Boston  into  Bedlam  ? 

Still,  these  three  Newport  evangelists  might  not  have  been  so  verdant,  after  all^ 
as  they  scorned.  These  things  appear  clc^ar  to  Dr.  Dexter,  namely :  L  Tlicy  knew  that 
the  '  Bay  '  kept  a  persecuting  MkuII,' with  very  long  horns,  on  which  to  toss  defctisc- 
le^  Baptists.  2.  That  it  was  very  excital>le,  and  a  *  red  '  Baptist  flag*  flouted  full  in 
its  face  '  was  sure  to  disabuse  all  minds  tliat  had  been  soothed  into  the  dangerous  be- 
lief of  its  loving  and  kndi-like  disposition;  but,  3.  They  could  hardly  know  that  it 
wais  kept  on  that  Swampseott  farm,  or  that  it  would  make  ail  Bashau  tremble,  by 
tearing  up  the  turf  generally,  even  when  the  'red  flag'  was  not  '  flouted  full  in  its 
face/  The  meslies  of  Clarke's  net  are  very  open  if  these  were  his  notiuus,  and 
form  an  extremely  thin  veil  for  the  eyes  of  the  quick-sighted  '  Bay  bull' 

The  entire  chain  of  circumstances  render  it  much  more  rational  to  interpret  this 
visit  as  having  in  view  the  athuinistration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Witter  by  the 
authority  of  the  Newport  Church.  Tliis  service,  on  Monday  mornings  tlimws  a 
strung  light  upon  the  entire  transaction*     Backus,  quoting  from  the  Newport  Chui^cU 
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recortl,  savfi  tliat  the  three  were  *  representatives  of  the  Chuieh  in  Newport/  and 
that  Witter  *  being  a  brother  in  tlie  Churchy  bj  reason  of  hU  advanced  age,  could  not 
take  so  great  a  JQurney  a^  to  vi&it  the  Cliureh.'  Anmld,  the  Rhode  Idaud  historian, 
gays  that  *  they  were  deputed  by  the  Church  to  visit  him,  for  he  *  had  requested  an 
interview  with  some  of  his  brethix*n/  and  Holmes  himgelf^  in  Lis  letter  to  SpiUbury 
and  Kiffin,  giveB  this  account :  ^  I  came  upon  occasion  of  business  into  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  wit!»  two  other  bivlhren,'  On  what  *  husine.Si=^'  so  natural  a&  that  of 
their  Lord  and  his  Church,  being  seat  as  a  deputation  to  'break  bread'  with  this 
infirm  old  brotlier,  wlio  for  nearly  a  year  had  not  been  to  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Lynn,  and  could  not  get  to  bis  own  at  Newjaort 

Very  early  in  the  lustory  of  the  Euglig^h  Reftjnnation  strong  ground  was  taken 
against  'hawking  about'  the  I^rd*s  SopjxT,  as  an  act  of  super-stition.  Bingham,  in 
Inirniony  with  all  Chrijatian  antifjuity,  say«  that  in  the  Primitive  Church,  tiie  Eucha- 
rist was  not  offered  in  a  corner  '  for  the  intention  or  at  the  cost  of  some  iiarticular 
persons,  but  for  a  eonununion  to  tlie  whole  Chui-eh,  as  the  primitive  Church  always 
us^ed  it;  and  there  is  not  an  example  to  be  fouml  of  the  contimry  practice.'  *  Bat 
so  far  was  this  custom  cast  aside  when  the  Clnu-ch  lieeame  corrupt,  that  the  elements 
were  commonly  taken  to  the  dying.  According  to  Limborch,  in  Spain,  soldiers  and 
a  bellman  attended  the  procession  through  the  streets,  and  when  the  bell  gave  three 
strokes  all  the  people  fell  on  their  knees,  even  the  actore  and  dancers  on  the  stage,  if 
it  passed  atlieater.*^  Many  i\* formers,  therefore,  deprecated  the  use  of  the  Snpper 
amongst  tlie  sick  and  dying,  as  savoring  of  the  worst  sajx^rstition.  None,  howerer, 
opposed  this  practice  more  resolutely  than  the  Baptists,  because  they  held  tliat  tliD 
Church,  as  a  body,  had  control  of  the  Supper,  and  should  partake  thereof  only  in  its 
Chnreh  capacity. 

In  John  Smyth's  confeseion,  (13)  be  says:  *The  Church  of  Christ  has  power 
delegated  to  themselves  of  announcing  the  word,  administering  the  sacraments^*  and 
(15)  that  the  Snpper  is  the  'sign  of  tlie  communion  of  the  faithful  amongst  them- 
selves/ Article  XXXII,  of  the  Bu]jtist  Confession  of  1(>89,  takes  the  gronnd  that 
it  is  ^to  l>e  observeil  in  the  Churches,'  and  is  a  'pledge  of  their  communion/  Th<* 
Philadelphia  Confession,  1742,  says  (Art.  XXXII)  that  the  Supper  is  *  to  be  obeen'eii 
in  the  Churches,'  and  deprecates  *  the  reserving  of  the  elements  for  any  pretended 
religions  use,  as  contrary  to  t!ie  institution  of  Christ/  Baptists  have  always  held 
that  the  Supper  is  a  purely  Church  ordinance,  the  wliole  body  partaking  of  tlje  *one 
loaf,'  when  the  Church  '  has  come  together  into  one  place.'  They  have  regarded  it 
H6  the  family  feast,  to  indicate  family  relationships,  and  hence  have  always  kept  it 
strictly  under  the  enstody  of  the  Chnreh,  their  pastors  celebrating  it  only  when  and 
where  tlie  Churcli  ap]ioint6  it  to  be  held;  the  body  itself  determining  who  shall  or 
shall  not  partake  of  it  in  the  fraternity  ;  as  it  is  the  Lord's  table,  they  have  ever 
gathered  aboot  it  as  a  family  of  the  Lord.  In  1641  the  Boston  Congregational 
Church  guarded  the  table  so  closely  iu  this  resjject*  that  'if  any  member  of  another 
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Chiircli  be  present,  and  wislies  to  commune,  lie  mentions  it  to  one  of  the  ruling 
elders,  *'  wlio  propounds  Ids  nBme  to  tlie  congregation/'  who,  if  having  no  objection, 
gnint  liim  the  privilege.' ^^  Gill  gives  a  clear  stateuiont  of  the  Baptist  position  in 
this  matten     He  savs  of  the  place  where  it  h  to  be  celcbmted; 

'Not  in  private  houses,  unless  whcTi  the  VhurcheH  are  obliged  to  meet  there  in 
time  of  jiersecutiou  ;  but  in  the  pnblic  place  of  wursliip,  where  and  when  ibeClinrcb 
convened  ;  so  the  disciples  at  Troas  eatne  together  to  break  bread;  and  theClnirebat 
Corinth  came  together  hi  one  place  to  eat  the  Lord  g  2Snpper.  Acts  xx,  7  ;  1  Cor.  xi, 
18-33,  For  this,  being  a  Church  ordinance,  is  not  to  be  aduiiiiistered  privately  to 
single  persons ;  but  to  the  Cluireli  in  a  body  assembled  for  that  purpose.'  " 

I  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Church  at  New]x>rt  differed  from  tlie 

Baptists  in  general  on  this  subject,  and  Clarke  would  scarcely  so  far  compromise 
his  Church  as  to  celebrate  the  Supper  in  Witter's  house,  if  bis  Church  had  not 
exei*ci&ed  its  right  to  control  its  admiinstration  by  deputing  him  to  do  so,  an  its  nauxe 
and  as  its  pastor,  and  by  sending  two  laymen  to  accompany  him  as  *  representatives ' 
of  tlie  Church  on  the  occasion;  'deputed  by  tlie  Church  to  visit  an  aged  member,*  as 
Arnold  expresses  Idmself,  Such  a  delegated  authority  would  give  weight  to  the 
expressiun  used  by  Holmes  also,  that  he  w^vnt  to  Lynn  *  upon  occasion  of  business,'  and 
that  of  importance  too,  being  sent  on  the  '  King's  business '  by  the  Church.  So  far  ai* 
we  have  information  in  the  case,  every  hint  which  the  known  facts  give  point  in  this 
direction,  and  justify  Clarke  in  observing  the  Supper  in  Witter's  house  by  the  autlior- 
ity  of  the  Church  of  which  they  were  all  members^  and  not  on  his  own  assumption. 
The  reaction  from  this  cruel  persecurion  was  immediate  and  strongly  marked. 
Thoughtful  minds  raised  the  universal  inquiry:  *What  evil  have  these  men 
done?'  Every  man's  conscience  answered  prom])tly:  'None  at  all,  tlicy  have  but 
obeyed  God  as  they  believed  duty  demanded  ;  many,  wlio  Imd  not  before  tlujugbt 
on  the  subject,  found  their  attention  called  to  the  same  line  of  duty,  and,  as 
nsual,  many  were  added  to  the  Lord.  Holmes  says,  that  so  far  from  his  bonds 
and  imprisonments  hindering  the  Gospel,  *  some  submitted  to  tlie  Lord  and  were 
baptized,  and  divers  were  put  upon  the  way  of  inquiry.'  Upon  this  state  of 
things  liis  second  arrest  w^as  attempted,  but  he  esciiped.  Henry  B mister,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Cambridge  College  (now^  Harvard),  w^aa  so  stirred  in  his  mind,  that  be 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  and  soon  rejected  it  altogether. 
A  brief  sketch  of  bis  life  may  Ije  acceptalile  here, 

lie  was  bora  in  England  almut  1*j12,  and  was  c^ducated  at  Candiridge,  with 
Cudwortbj  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  embraced  Puritan  principles  and  came 
to  Boston  in  1640,  four  yeare  after  Cambridge  College,  New  England,  was  estab- 
lished. Of  course,  at  that  time  it  was  a  mere  seminary,  but,  being  one  of  the  most 
learnetl  men  of  bis  titues»  be  was  put  at  its  head.  He  devoted  his  great  powers  to 
its  upbuilding,  collected  large  sums  of  money  for  it,  giving  to  it  a  hundred  aci^s 
of  land  biinaelfj  and  bis  success  in  furthering  its  interests  w^aa  marvelous.     After  a 
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scholarly  and  thorough  examination  of  the  question  of  baptism,  he  began  to  preacli 
against  infant  baptism  in  the  Church  at  Cambridge,  1653,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
whole  community.  For  this  crime  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jnry,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  public  admonition,  put  under  bonds  for  better  behavior,  and  compelled 
to  resign  his  presidency,  after  a  faithful  service  of  fourteen  yeare.  Prince  pro- 
nounced him  'one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Oriental  languages  that  hath 
been  known  in  these  ends  of  the  earth,'  but  he  laid  aside  all  his  honors  and  positions 
in  obedience  to  his  convictions.  His  testimony  against  infant  baptism  was  very 
strong.  When  forbidden  to  speak,  he  said,  according  to  the  Middlesex  Coart 
records:  'The  subjects  of  baptism  were  visible  penitent  believers  and  they  only.' 
After  protesting  against  the  christening  of  a  child  in  the  congregation,  he  said: 

'  There  is  an  action  now  to  be  done  which  is  not  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ.  That  the  exposition  as  it  had  been  set  forth  was  not  the  mind  of  Christ 
That  the  covenant  of  Abraham  is  not  a  ground  of  baptism,  no,  not  after  the 
institution  thereof.  That  there  were  such  corruptions  stealing  into  the  Chard), 
which  every  faithful  Christian  ought  to  bear  witness  against' 

So  masterly  were  his  arguments,  that  Mr.  Mitchel,  pastor  of  the  Church,  went 
to  labor  with  him,  and  he  says  that  Dunster's  reasons  were  eo  'liurrying  and  prefls- 
ing'  that  he  had  *a  strange  experience.'  They  were  *  darted  in  with  some 
impression,  and  left  a  strange  confusion  and  sickliness  upon  my  spirit.'  So 
thoroughly  was  Mitchel  shaken,  that  he  fell  back  'on  Mr.  Hooper's  principle, 
that  I  would  haye  an  argument  able  to  remove  a  mountain  before  I  would  recede 
from,  or  appear  againsfe,  a  truth  or  practice  received  amongst  the  faithfuL' "  After 
Dunster  had  resigned  his  presidency,  April  7th,  1657,  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
Middlesex  Court  for  refusing  to  have  his  child  baptized.  But  he  was  lirm,  and  gave 
bonds  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Assistants.  He  removed  to  Scituate,  in  thePljrn- 
outh  Colony,  where  he  maintained  his  manly  protest.    Cudworth  says  of  him  there: 

'  Through  mercy,  we  have  yet  amongst  us  the  worthy  Mr.  Dunster,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  made  boldly  to  bear  testimony  against  the  spirit  of  persecution.' 

He  died  February  27th,  1659,  after  great  suffering  and  eminence,  and  in  that 
magnanimous  spirit  which  a  man  of  holy  conviction  knows  how  to  foster.  Cotton 
Mather  says  of  him,  that  he  fell  asleep 

'  In  such  harmony  of  aflFection  with  the  good  men  who  had  been  tlie  authors 
of  his  removal  from  Cambridge,  tliat  he  by  his  will  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried 
there  for  its  burial,  and  bequeathed  legacies  to  thfiae  v«ry  persons.'  " 

There  is  abundant  proof  that,  in  many  thoughtful  minds,  serious  doubts  had 
arisen  concerning  the  scriptural  authority  of  infant  baptism  and  the  right  of  the 
secular  power  to  interfere  in  religious  affairs.  Dunster  had  done  mnch  to  bring 
about  this  thoughtful  ness,  and  others  went  further  than  he  seems  to  have  gone. 
It  was  obvious  to  all  that  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  and  its  enforcement  bjf 
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law  inust  lead  to  a  fi-ee  Cimrclj  and  a  free  State,  to  tlm  easting  aside  of  infaot 
baptisfii  itself  as  a  uunity,  and  the  aseetiioii  of  tlie  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment  in  submitting  to  Gospel  baptism.  Hence,  m  tLe  very  heart  of  the 
Pui'itan  common  wealth,  Dnnster  had  planted  seed  whidi  was  indestructible, 
Cambridge  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Charlestown  had  been  filled  with  these  ]*rin- 
ciples,  and  out  of  that  center  of  iutluence  came  the  first  liaptiet  Chiircii  of  Massa- 
chusetts  Bay  pn>per.  For  more  than  a  generation  Baptists  had  been  struggling  for 
a  footing  there,  and  at  last  it  was  secured.  As  noble  a  company  of  men  as  i^ver 
lived  now  banded  together  to  withstand  all  the  tyranny  of  the  Turitan  incjnisition, 
come  what  might;  and  no  body  of  inagistmtes  on  earth  had  their  liande  fuller  of 
work  to  suppress  the  rights  of  man,  than  had  those  of  that  colony*  The  struggle 
was  long  and  hard,  but  the  triumph  of  manhood  wns  complete  at  last. 

The  first  record  on  the  books  of  the  First  liaptLst  Church  in  Boston  reads  thus: 

^The  28th  of  the  third  montli,  16fl5jn  Clinrlestown,  MasMeliuFetts,  the  Church 
of  Clirist,  commonly,  though  fiilsely,  culled  Anabaptists,  were  gathered  together,  antl 
entered  into  fellowship  and  eonmninion  with  each  otlier;  engaged  to  walk  togetlier 
in  all  the  appointments  of  our  Lord  and  il aster,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  far  as  lie 
should  be  pleased  to  make  known  his  mind  and  will  nnto  tliem,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  and  then  were  baptized,  Thoniiis  Gould,  Thomas  Osborne,  Edward  Drirdvcr, 
John  (TGorge,  and  j<>ined  with  Ki chard  Goodall,  William  Turner,  Roljert  Lambert, 
ilar}'  Goodall  and  Mury  Newell,  who  had  walked  in  that  order  in  Ohi  England, 
and  to  whom  God  hath  since  joined  l^aac  llidl,  John  Farnhauj,  Jacob  Barney, 
John  RuBselh  Jr..  John  Johnson,  George  Farley,  Benjamin  Sweetzer,  Mi's.  Sweetzer, 
and  Ellis  Callender,  all  before  ItitiO/ 

This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  nntil  the  heroic  band  had  paid  a  great  prim 
for  their  freedom,  for  their  vexations  and  sufferings  ran  througli  a  course  of  years* 
liefore  the  final  organization  was  effected.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  these  blessed 
otiee  demands  futher  notice  of  several  of  them.  Kext  after  the  influence  of 
Dnnster  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Gould,  of  Charlestonj  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  there,  the  Boston  Church  may  trace  ite  origin  to  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
GonhFs  fjiinily  in  1055,  When  this  little  John  the  IJaptist  of  Charkstown  nused 
his  tirst  cry  in  thai  home,  like  Zacluirias  of  old,  its  godly  father  called  his  neiglibora 
together  to  nnite  with  hi»u  in  thanks  to  God  for  the  precious  gift.  But  he  with- 
held it  from  baptism,  and  was  summoned  to  appear  before  tlie  Church  to  answer 
therefor,  when  still  refusing  to  have  it  baptized,  he  was  snsjiended  from  com- 
mnnion,  Decetrd)er  30th,  165G.  The  Middlesex  Coart  record  says  that  he  was  then 
brought  before  that  body  *for  denying  infant  baptism  to  his  child,  and  thus  put- 
ting himself  and  Ids  descendants  in  peril  of  the  Lord's  displeiuiurc,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hoses/  He  was  hronght  before  the  siune  Court  with  Duuster,  April  7th»  1657 ; 
and,  worse  and  woi-se,  befoi'e  the  Charlestown  Church,  February  28thj  1664,  for 
having  a  meeting  of  *  Anabaptists' in  his  house  on  the  preceding  8th  of  Novem- 
ber.    October   11th,  1665,  he  was  before  the  Court  of  Assistants,  charged    with 
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'ecliit^tnaticEil  rending  from  the  communion  of  the  Churches  here,  and  getting  up  a 
piibh'c  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ'  Several  other  persons 
weixj  tried  with  him  for  the  eanie  offense,  and  as  they  all  professed  *  their  resolntion 
yet  furtlier  to  proceed  in  sucli  their  irregular  practices,  thereby  as  well  contemning 
the  authority  tfnd  laws  here  cbtablislied  for  the  maintenance  of  godliness  and 
honesty,  as  continuing  in  the  profanation  of  God's  holy  ordinances:'  Gould, 
Osborne,  Drinker,  Turner  and  George  were  *  disfranchised/  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment  if  they  continued  in  this  *  Iiigh  presumption  agjiinst  the  Lord  and 
his  holy  appointments.'  Zechariah  Rhodes,  a  Rliode  Island  Baptist,  being  in  Court 
at  the  time  and  hearing  this  decision,  said  publicly,  that  *  they  had  not  to  do  io 
matters  of  religion,*  and  was  committed,  but  afterward  admonished  and  dismissed 

On  April  17th,  1660,  Gould,  O^iborne  and  George  were  presented  to  tlie  grand 
jury  at  Cambridge,  for  absence  from  the  Congrxriratianal  Church  '  for  one  whole 
year,'     They  pleaded  that  they  were  metnbers  of  a  Gospel  Church,  and  attended 
scriptural  worship  regularly.     They  were  convicted  of  *  high  presumption  againg^t  the 
Lord  and  hi^  holy  appuintments/  were  fined  £4  each,  and  put  under  bonds  of  £20 
each ;  but  as  they  would  not  pay  their  fines,  they  were  thrown  into  prison.    On 
the  18th  of  August,  l%6Ct^  according  to  tlie  Genend  Court  papers  of  Massachuaetts, 
the  A86istant*s  Court  decided  tltat  Gould  arid  Osborne  might  be  released  from 
prison  if  they  would  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  but  if  not  tliey  should  t>e  banished;  they 
also  continued   the   injunetiou    against   the   asseml>ling   of   Baptists    for   wurg»hip. 
March  3d,  166S,  Gould  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  Boston,  oo 
an  appeal  from  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  when  the  previous  judgment  was 
conHrmed  and  lie  was  reeominitted  to   prison.     Then,  on  the    7th   of    the  earae 
month,  concluding  tliat  tines  and  imprisonments  did  nothing  to  win  him,  and  having 
a  wholcs€une  dread  of  repeating  the  Ilolmes's  whipping  exi>erinient,  the  governor 
and  council  deciding  to  reduce  him  and  his  brethren  *  from  the  error  of  their  way, 
and  their  return  to  the  Lord,  .  ,  ,  do  judge  meet  to  grant  onto  Thomas  GoM, 
John  Farnhani,  Thomas  (Xsbvirne  and  company  yet  further  an  opportunity  of  a  full 
and   free  debute  of   the  grounds   for   their    practice.'     They  also  appointed  Rev. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Cobbett,  Iliggiusou,  Danfortlu  Mitchel  and  Shepard  to  meet  with 
them  on  the  14th  of  April  '  in  tlie  meeting-house  at  Boston  at  nine  in  the  morning/ 
Tlie  Biiptist  and  Pedobiiptfst  brethren  were  then  and  there  to  publicly  debate  the 
following  question  :  *  Wliether  it  be  justifiable  by  the  word  of  God  for  the^  j^ersons 
and  tlieir  company  to  depart  from  the  communion  of  these  Churches,  and  to  set  up 
au  assembly  here  in  the  way  of  Anabaptism,  and  whether  such  a  practice  is  to  be 
allowed  l>y  the  government  of  this  jurisdiction  ?*     Now,  who  was  flouting  the  *fed 
flag  of  the  Anabaptit^tieal  fanaticism  full  in  the  face  of  the  Bay  bull  V     Gould  was 
required  to  inform  his  Baptist  brethren  to  appear,  and  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport 
sent  a  delegation  of  tliree  to  help  their  brethren  in  the  debate.     A  great  concourse  of 
people  assembled  and  Mitchel  took   the  laboring  oar  in  behalf  of  the  Pedobapti$ts, 
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aided  stoutly  by  others,  but  after  two  daj^e'  denunciation  of  the  Baptists,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  reply.  The  authorities,  however,  claijued  the  victory  and  berated 
theiri  soundly  as  *Bchi8malics;*  but  as  this  did  not  convert  them,  they  returned  at 
once  to  the  old  argument  of  tine  and  iniprisonMient,  notwithstanding  many 
remonstrances  were  sent  from  England  by  such  men  as  Drs.  Goodwio  and  Owen, 
and  Messrs.  Mascall,  Nye  and  Caryl.  Mitchel  gave  this  sentence  against  them,  and 
that  ended  tlie  inatter:  *The  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  tlte  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto 
the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die,  and  thou  shatt  put  away  the  evil  from  Issraeh' 
That  sentence  had  been  pronounced  in  Rome  a  hundred  times,  without  half  the 
noise  about  it  which  these  new*fludged  inquisitoi's  made. 

It  !nay  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  m  regard  to  Gould's  companions  iu  this 
holy  war.  Thomas  Osborne  appears  to  have  l>een  to  Gould  what  Silas  was  to  Paul. 
As  far  back  as  November  18th,  1663,  the  Charlestown  Church  records  say  that  he, 
*  being  leavened  with  principles  of  Anabaptiem,  and  hie  wife  leavened  with  the 
principles  of  Quakerism,"  tlmt  Chnreh  admonished  them.  But  the  admonition 
api>eai*8  to  have  done  uo  good,  for  July  Oth,  1605,  they  were  up  before  the  Cliurch 
again,  with  other  *  Anabaptists,' on  the  charge  that  they  had  *enbodied  themselves  in 
a  pretended  Chnreh  way.'  Osborne  refused  to  have  his  Imbe  baptized,  and  hiB  wife 
6idd  that  she  could  not  *  conscientiously  attend  on  ordinances  with  us^'  and  they 
were  excommunicated  on  the  30th  *  for  their  impenitency  ; '  and  on  May  15th,  1675, 
lie  was  fined  because  he  worshiped  with  the  Baptist  Society,  now  in  Boston.  Ed- 
ward Drinker,  another  of  tlie&e  worthies,  ie  first  heard  of  at  Charlestown,  but  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  there  yet  the  Roxbury  Church  rccorde  say 
that  when  the  Baptist  Church  was  formed,  ite  bretliren  *  prophesied  in  turn,  some 
one  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  they  held  a  lecture  at  Drinkers 
lionse  once  a  fortnight."'  This  good  man  M^as  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  tlie 
new  Church,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Court  when  he  became  a  Baptist,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  worshiping  with  his  Church,  1669*  He  suffered  much  for  his 
conscience,  and  we  find  liim  writing  to  Clarke,  at  Newport,  as  late  as  November 
30th,  1670,  in  respect  to  the  trials  of  the  Clnirch,  which  at  that  time  had  left 
Charlestown,  and  met  at  Noddle's  Island,  now  East  Boston.  In  this  letter  he  tells 
Clarke  tliat  Boston  and  its  vicinity  were  'troubled,'  much  as  Herod  was  at  the 
coming  of  the  King  to  Bethlehem,  *and  especially  the  old  Church  in  Boston  and 
their  elders.  Indeed,'  he  adds,  that  many  *  gentlemen  and  solid  Christians  are  for 
our  brother's  (Turner)  deliverauce,  but  it  cannot  be  had;  a  very  great  trouble  to 
the  town ;  and  they  had  gotten  six  magistrates'  hands  for  his  deliverance,  but  could 
not  get  the  governor's  hanri  to  it.  Some  say  one  end  is  that  they  may  prevent 
others  coming  out  of  England ;  therefore,  they  would  discourage  them  by  dealing 
with  us.'  lie  then  states  that  they  had  received  several  additions  to  the  Church  at 
Noddle's  Island,  that  one  of  their  elders,  John  Bnssell,  lived  at  Woburn,  where 
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already  five  brethren  met  with  Li  in,  and  otliers  in  that  town  were  embracing  their 
opinions.  William  Turner  and  Hubert  Lambert  were  from  Dartmanth,  England, 
and  were  members  of  Mr.  Stead's  Church  there,  but  became  freemen  in  Mas^ 
chnsetts  Bay,  and  were  disfranchised  for  becoming  Baptists,  and  when,  on  May  7tlj, 

1668,  tlie  Court  demanded  whether  Lambert  wonld  ceaae  attendhig  the  Baptist 
worship,  he  answei-ed  that  he  was  bound  to  continue  in  that  way,  and  was  ^readjr 
to  seal  it  with  his  blocKl;'  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment,  with  Gould,  Tanjer 
and  Farnham.  Noveml>er  7th,  1(569,  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Chai'lestown  offered 
a  petition  to  the  Court  in  their  favor,  when  ten  persons  were  arrested  for  daring  to 
sign  this  petition  for  mercy  in  their  belialf«  Most  of  them  apologized  for  appearing 
to  reflect  upon  the  Court,  but  Sweetzer  was  fined  £10,  and  At  water  £5.     March  2d, 

1669,  the  magistrates  liberated  Gould  and  Turner  from  prison,  for  three  days,  that 
they  might  *  apply  themselves'  to  the  *  orthodox*  for  the  *  further  eonvmcement  of 
their  many  irregularities  in  those  practices  for  which  they  were  sentenced.'  Bn\  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  chance  at  '  convincement  *  they  most  give  good  security  to  the 
prison  keepers  for  their  return  to  confinement.  They  wei'e  imprisoned  hefaaue 
they  would  not  move  away*  In  November,  1671,  Sweetzer  writes :  'Brother  Turner 
has  been  near  to  death,  but  through  mercy  is  revived,  and  so  has  oar  pastor  Gonld. 
The  persecuting  spirit  begins  to  stir  again.*  He  afterward  became  a  captain,  lad  in 
a  fight  with  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  River.  May  19th  1076,  being  ill,  he  led 
his  troops  into  battle  and  fell  at  their  head.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and 
beloved  greatly  in  Boston. 


* 


These  and  other  Baptists  were  forbidden  again  and  again  to  hold  any  meeting*, 
to  which  measure  tlie  General  Court  was  moved  by  an  address  from  the  elders  in 
pooveution,  April  3i)th,  1668,  They  say:  ^Touehiu!^  tlie  case  of  those  that  get  np 
an  assembly  here  in  the  way  of  Anabaptism,'  that  it  bclonsjs  to  the  civil  magistratei 
to  restrain  and  suppress  these  open  '  enormities  in  religion,'  and  for  these  reason*^ 
*The  way  of  Anabaptism  is  a  known  and  irreconcilahle  enemy  to  the  orthodox  iind 
orderly  Churches  of  Christ/  They  make  *  infant  baptism  a  nullity,  and  so  making 
us  all  to  be  utihaptized  persons  ...  by  rejecting  the  true  covenant  of  God  (Gen. 
xvfi,  7-14)  whereby  the  Church  is  constituted  and  continued,  and  cutting  off  from  tlie 
Churches  half  the  members  that  belong  to  them.  Hence,  they  solemnly  conclude 
that  *  an  assembly  in  the  \xny  of  Anabaptism  would  l>e  among  us  as  an  anti- 
temple,  an  enemy  in  this  habitation  of  the  Lord  ;  an  anti-New  England  in  New 
England,  manifestly  tending  to  tlie  disturbance  and  destruction  of  those  Clmrches, 
which  tlieir  nursing  fathers  ought  not  to  allow.  ...  To  set  up  such  an  afr- 
sembly  is  to  set  up  a  free  school  of  seductioo,  wherein  false  te-achers  mav  have 
open  liberty  to  seduce  the  people  into  ways  of  error,  which  may  not  be  snfiered. 
At  the  same  door  may  all  sorts  of  abominations  come  in  amoui;  us,  should  this  l)c 
allowed,  for  a  few  persons  may,  without  the  consent  of  our  ecclesiasticid  and  civil 
order,  set  np  a  society  in  the  name  of  a  Church,  themselves  being  their  sole  jndge& 
therein ;  then  the  vilest  of  men  and  deceivei-s  may  do  the  like,  and  we  have  no 
fence  nur  bar  to  keep  them  out  Moreover,  if  this  assembly  lie  tolerated,  wiiere 
shall  we  stop  ?  Wiiy  may  we  not,  by  the  samj  reason,  tolerate  an  assemWv  of 
Familists,  Socinians,  Qnakern,  Papists  il  yea, 'lis  known  thut  all  these  have  elsewhere 
crept  in  under  the  mask  of  Anabaptism.' 
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Tliey  say  tlmt  'if  this  one  assembly  he  allowed,  by  the  Mine  reason  may  a 
fieooml,  thinl,  etc.  ;  selioolfi  of  tlieni  will  8oon  be  Bwarnjinc^  hither.  If  once  tluit 
party  becuine  luiiuerons  and  prevaihjig,  this  country  is  nmlone,  the  work  t>f  retor- 
Hiiition  beiiii;^  rii  lined,  and  the  t^ood  ends  nnd  en  juyinerits  win  eh  thh  peujile  have 
adventured  and  expended  so  much  fur,  utterly  lost,  Tiie  people  of  thiii  plaee  have 
a  elear  right  to  the  way  of  religion  and  order  that  is  here  e^j^tablished,  and  to  a  free- 
dom from  idl  that  may  be  disturbing  and  deatruetive  tliereuutu/  ^ 

After  a  long  contest,  the  infant  Choreh  wliieh  had  first  been  organized  in 
Charle&town,  and  then  removed  to  Xoddle^s  Iisland,  ventured  to  remove  to  Boston,  and 
18  by  stealth,  Philip  Squire  and  Ellid  Callender  built  a  email  meeting-house  in  1679 
'at  the  foot  of  an  oj>en  lot  running  down  from  Salem  Street  to  the  mill-pond,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  Stillman  Street,'  and  ThoTnas  Gould  became  the 
first  pastor.  This  building  was  so  small,  plain  and  unpretending,  that  it  did  not  dis- 
turb the  *Bay  hull'  until  it  was  completed,  and  the  Chnreli  entered  it  for  worship, 
February  15tlu  Then  tliat  amiable  animal  awoke  and  played  very  violent  antics, 
without  the  aid  of  Clarke's  "red  flag.'  In  May,  the  General  Court  passed  a  law 
forbidding  a  house  for  public  worship  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  or  a  town- 
meeting,  on  forfeiture  of  the  house  and  land.  Under  th'm  pout /aeto  law  the 
Baptists  declined  to  occupy  their  own  ehorch  edifice  until  the  king,  Charles  II., 
required  the  authorities  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Protestantt*  Then  the 
Baptists  went  hack  again,  for  which  the  Court  arraigned  them,  and  March  8th,  1680, 
onlered  the  marshal  to  nail  up  the  doors,  which  he  did,  posting  the  following 
notice  on  the  door : 

*  All  persons  are  to  take  notice  that,  by  order  of  the  Court,  the  doors  of  this 
house  are  shut  up,  and  that  they  are  inhibited  to  hold  any  meetings  therein,  or 
to  open  the  doors  thereof,  without  license  from  authority,  till  the  Court  take 
further  order,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  tlieir  peril, 

'  Edwaed  Rawson,  Secretary.' 

The  Baptists  quietly  petitioned  in  May,  asking  the  right  to  eat  rheir  own  bread, 
and  the  Court  gave  them  this  stone,  prohibiting  them,  *  as  a  society  by  themselves, 
or  joined  with  others,  to  meet  in  that  public  place  they  have  built^  or  any  public 
place  except  such  as  are  allowed  by  lawful  authority.'  The  Baptists  did  not  break 
open  the  door,  but  lield  their  pnhlic  Sunday  services  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  the 
yard,  and  then  prepared  a  shed  for  tliat  on  tlie  second  Sabbath.  But  when  they 
came  together  they  found  the  doors  open!  Never  stopping  to  ask  whether  the 
marshal  had  opened  them  or  the  angel  which  threw  back  the  iron  gate  to  Peter,  they 
went  in  boldly  and  said:  'The  Court  had  not  done  it  legallyy  and  that  we  were 
denied  a  copy  of  the  constable's  order  and  marshars  warrant,  we  concluded  to  go 
into  our  liouse,  it  being  our  own,  having  a  civil  right  to  it'  Since  that  day  there 
lias  always  been  a  'great  door  and  effectual '  opened  to  Bosion  Baptidta. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEW    CENTERS    OF    BAPTIST     INFLUENCE.— SOUTH    CAROLINA.- 
MAINE.— PENNSYLVANIA.— NEW    JERSEY. 

AS  a  wrathful  tempest  scatters  seed  over  a  continent,  so  persecation  has 
always  forced  Baptists  where  their  wisdom  had  not  led  thera.     The  firet 
American  Baptist  that  we  hear  of,  oat  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  is  in  a 
letter  which   Humphrey  Churchwood,  a  resident  of  what  is  now  Kittery,  Maine, 
addressed  January  3d,  1682,  to  the  Baptist  Church  in   Boston,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.      He  states  that  there  were  at  Kittery  *  a  competent  number  of  well- 
established  people,  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  opened,  who  desired  to  follow  Christ 
and  to  partake  of  all  his  holy  ordinances.'     They  asked,  therefore,  that  a  Baptist 
Church  should  be  established  there,  with  William  Screven  as  pastor,  who  went  to 
Boston  and  was  ordained.     Before  he  returned  to  Kittery,  Churchwood  and  others 
of  the  little  baud  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  and  threatened  with  fines 
if  they  continued  to  hold  meetings.     A  Church  was  organized,  however,  September 
25th,  1682.     So  bitterly  did  the  Standing  Order  oppose  this  Baptist  movement,  that 
Mr.  Screven  and  his  associates  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere,  and  a  promise 
to  this  eflFect  was  given  to  the  magistrates.     It  is  supposed  that  they  left  Kittery 
not  long  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  province 
records,  that  this  ' Baptist  Company'  were  at  Kittery  as  late  as  October  9th,  1683; 
for  under  that  date  in  the  records  of  a  Court  occurs  an  entry  from  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Screven  was  brought  before  the  Court  for  '  not  departing  this  province 
according  to  a  former  confession  of  Court  and  his  own  choice.' 

At  the  Court  held  at  Wells,  May  27th,  1684,  this  action  was  taken :  *  An  order 
to  be  sent  for  William  Screven  to  appear  before  y«  General  Assembly  in  Jnne 
next.'  As  no  further  record  in  reference  to  Mr.  Screven  appears,  it  is  probable 
that  he  and  his  company  were  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  in  South  Carolina 
before  the  General  Assembly  met.  They  settled  on  the  Cooper  River,  not  far 
from  the  present  city  of  Charleston.  Some  of  the  early  colonists  of  South  Carolina 
were  Baptists  from  the  west  of  England,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  these  two  bands 
from  New  and  Old  England  formed  a  new  Church,  as  it  is  certain  that,  in  1685,  both 
parties  became  one  Church  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cooper  River,  which  was 
removed  to  Charleston  by  the  year  1693,  and  which  was  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 
the  South.  In  1690  this  congregation  became  strong  enough  to  erect  a  brick  meeting- 
house and  a  parsonage  on  Church  Street,  upon  a  lot  of  ground  which  had  been  given 
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to  the  body.  Soon,  however,  the  controversy  on  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  rent 
this  Church,  and  the  dispute  involved  the  ownership  of  this  lot.  The  General  As- 
sembly settled  tliift  by  giving  the  meeting-house  to  the  General  and  the  parsonage  to 
tlie  Particular  BaptistSj  who,  meanwhile,  h^d  ei^ected  another  church  edifice.  When 
tliis  dissension  ended,  in  1787,  theCalvinistic  party  came  into  possessioo  of  the  whole' 
property,  the  Clmrch  made  large  advancement,  and  Charleston  became  a  great 
Southern  center  of  Baptist  influence.  The  Ashley  River  Church,  which  had  l>een 
a  branch  of  the  Charleston  Church,  was  formed  in  1730,  the  Peedee  in  1738,  and 
the  Euhaw  in  1746.  Their  first  meeting-house  was  burned^  and  George  Whitefield 
preached  in  the  second  edifice.  ^^P 

After  the  death  of  Elder  Hull  tbe^Bf^ston  Church  called  Mr.  Screven  to 
become  its  pastor,  but  he  declined,  saying!  *  If  the  Lord  did  not  please  to  supply 
tliera  in  the  way  they  had  expected,  they  should  improve  the  gifts  they  had  in  the 
Church,  as  they  had  done  frojn  the  beghi1f!iig,  ,  .  .  Brotlier  Callender  and  John 
Eussell,  Jr.,  have  gifts  that  may  tend  to  edification  if  improved,  I  think  you 
sliould  call  one  or  both  of  them.'  It  is  not  known  whether  all  the  members 
removed  from  Kittery  or  wlietlier  the  Church  formed  there  was  dissolved,  while 
thei-e  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  not.  Stilly  after  the  departure  of 
Screven  and  his  company  wo  have  no  traceable  Church  organization  there  till  1768, 
when  the  Baptist  Church  at  Berwick  was  formed,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
Ilezekiah  Smith. 

ilAiNE.  We  know  little  of  the  early  planting  of  Baptists  in  Maine  Imj^ond 
tlris,  until  the  conversion  of  Rev,  Daniel  Merrill,  A.M.,  in  1805.  He  was  a 
Congregationalist  at  Sedgwick  and  became  a  Baptist.  He  liad  graduated  at 
Darttnouih  College  in  1789  with  the  highest  Iionors  of  his  claBs,  and  his  Church 
was  tlie  largest  in  the  District  of  Maine,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  gires  an 
interesting  account  of  his  deep  anguish  in  beconn'ng  a  Baptist.  He  was  devout  and 
sincercj  saw  many  things  in  tlieir  spirit  and  conduct  to  admire,  pitied  them  in  their 
errors  and  earnestly  set  about  saving  them  therefrom.  For  this  purpose  he  gave 
the  Bible  a  critical  examination,  intending  to  write  a  book,  in  the  gentlest  spirit,  to 
show  tliem  how  wrong  they  were.  As  he  examined  the  subject,  he  was  disappointed 
and  driven  to  re-examine  his  own  positions.  For  more  than  two  years  his  anxiety 
increased,  and  at  length,  when  eight  children  were  presented  for  baptism,  he  was 
obliged  to  refuse  to  administer  this  rite  to  them,  as  he  found  no  warrant  for  the 
practice  in  the  Bible.  But  Ids  prejudices  against  the  Baptists  were  so  stiong,  that 
in  his  prayers  he  cried:  *  Lord,  make  me  any  thing  but  a  Baptist  1'  At  last,  his 
difttrese  becoming  unl>earable,  he  cried  as  earnestly  :  H)  Lord,  make  me  any  tiling 
that  thou  wouldst  have  me  be,  even  though  it  be  a  Baptist  V  He  called  his  Church 
together  for  consultation,  and  they  asked  hi  in  to  give  them  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  He  p»*eaclied  seven  sermons  to  them  on  baptism,  and  a  number  of 
them  united  in  asking  several  Baptist  ministers  to  visit  them,  to  immerse  tliem 
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and  to  form  tliem  into  a  Baptist  Churclh     Tliesc  bretliren  responded,  Dr  Baldwin, 
of  Bt>6t(m,  being  amongst  them,  and  on  tlie  13th  of  May,  1805,  Mr.  Merrill  gayg; 

*  They  buried  sixty-three  of  lis  witli  Christ  in  hiiptism  npon  a  per&omd  profession 
of  niir  faith  in  liiin,  and  the  next  day  twenty-three,  and  thus  prep:iivd  us  to  be 
fforistittited  into  a  Church  of  God,  and  prohuiineed  us  to  be  go,  aud  ordained  the 
fi>nner  milliliter  tt>  be  the  imder-§hepher(J  of  this  little  tlock.  In  abont  six  weeks' 
time  I  baptized  iifty-eight  more.  From  orte  time  to  another  I  have  baptized  K)me 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Congregatioual  I'hiirch  who  wei*e  not  before  i*eady  to 
snl>mit  to  the  baptism  which  was  tVuni  iieaven/ 


The  whole  nnmi>cr  counted  144, 
antl  I'eached  ten  editions.  He  issuedl 
Communion,  which  were  widely  cinn^ 
against  the  Baptists,  from  Messrs,  \h. 
N,  S.  Priuie,  the  father  of  the  late  Dr. 


ilis  Bermons  on  baptism  were   published 

«i||  other  works  on  the  eanie  subject  and  on 

These  books  were  in  reply  to  works 

Cp««*.v,c1  Worcester,  Rev,  S.  Austin  and  Dr. 

S.  I*  Prime,  of  New  York.     Merrill's  works 


gave  a  Baptist  stamp  to  Sedgwick,  wW||r'tliere  aixj  now  six  Baptist  Churches.     In 
1S14  ho  removed  to  Xottinghaih-West,  N,  IL,  where  lie  remained  seven  years  and 
then    retnrned   to   Sedgwick.      lie   extended    his   evangelical    labors   into   Liwer 
(Canada,  and  was  active  in  founding  WaterviHe   College.     lie   was  the   fatlier  of 
Rev.  Moses  Merrill  and  gnindfather  to  Rev.  S.  P.  Merrill,  now  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rhode  Island  to  send  foith  new  Baptist  influence  into 
the  then  distant  colony  of  Pennsylvania.     In  ir>84,  three  years  after  William  Perm 
obtained   his  charter   from   Charles   11.^   Thomas   Dnngan,   an   aged   and  zealous 
Baptist  minister,  removed  from  Rhode  Island  to  Cold  Spring,  Bncks  County,  Pa,, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  and  gathered  a  Chnreli  there,  which  maintained  a  feeble 
life  until  1702.     Thomas  Dungan  came  from  Irehind  to  New]X)rt,  in  consequence 
of  the  pei*secntion  of  the  Baptists  there  under  Charles  IL,  and  appeam  to  have  been 
a  most  lovable  man,  w^horn  Reach  characterizes  as  'an  ancient  disciple  and  teaelier 
amongst  the  Baptists.'     He  attracted  a  number  of  iuflnential  families  around  him, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  father  of  the  noted  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence,   %vas   a    meml>er    of    his   Church    at  Cold  Spring. 
Williaui  Penn,  it  is  sii]>posed,  caught  his  liberal  views  from  Algernon  Sidney;  be 
had  suffered  much  for  Clirist^s  sake,  and  bad  adopted  quite  broad  views  of  religions 
liberty;  for  at  the  very  inception  of  lefjislation  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Assembly  bnd 
passed  the  *  Great  Law,'  tlie  first  section  of  which  provides  that  in  that  jurisdiction 
no  person  shall 

'At  anytime  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  relisjions  wor&hip» 
place  or  ministry  whatever,  contrary  to  liis  or  her  mind,  but  shall  freely  and  fnlly 
enjoy  !iia  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect,  without  any  interruption  or 
reuection ;  and,  if  any  person  sliall  abuse  or  deride  any  other  for  his  or  lier 
different  persuasion  and  practice*  in  matter  of  religion,  such  shall  be  looked  npoii 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peitce,  and  be  punished  accordingly.'  ^ 

This  provision  scarcely  matehed,  however,  the  radical  position  of  Rhode  I^Und, 
which  provided  for  the  absolute  non-iuterfereuce  of  government  iu  religion.    Hep- 
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worth  Dixon  tells  us  tbat  the  first  PemiBylvania  Legieluture,  at  Chester,  16S2,  decided 
that  'every  Christian  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unstained  by  crime,  eliould 
he  eligible  to  elect  or  be  elected  a  metiiber  of  the  Colonial  Parliament/  Here,  to 
begin,  was  a  religious  test  of  office  and  even  of  the  popular  fraticlile^e,  for  no  one  but 
Oliristians  could  either  vote  for  public  officers  or  serve  in  the  Legislature.  Tlie  laws 
agreed  upun  in  England  hy  Penn,  and  the  freemen  who  earne  with  him,  restricted 
toleration  to  *all  persons  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God  to  he  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  woHd/  The  Ctinrch  at  Cold 
^pi*ii*g^  located  between  Brifltol  uud  Trenton,  was  protected  under  these  hiwiJ,  hut 
it  seems  to  have  died  with  Mr,  Dungan  in  1688,  or  rather  to  have  lived  at  a  dying 
rate,  for  in  1702  it  disbanded,  and  Morgan  Edwai*dg,  writing  in  1770,  says  that 
rjotliiiig  was  left  there  in  his  day  but  a  grave-yard  heariug  the  names  of  the 
DnuganSj  Gardners,  Woods,  Doyls  and  othei*fe,  who  were  nieujbers  of  tliis  Church. 

In  1687  a  company  of  Welsh  and  Irish  Baptists  crossed  the  Atlantic  Rnd 
settled  at  Lower  Dublin,  Pa,,  otherwise  ciilled  Petnmepeka,  Penuepek  or  Penny- 
pack,  a  word  of  the  Delaware  Indians  which  signifies,  acc<u\Iing  to  Ileckewelder,  a 
^pmdy  hike  or  hay  *  water  not  having  a  curreiiL'^  This  c<»mpany  organized  a 
Baptist  Church,  built  a  meeting-house  near  the  water  bearing  this  name,  and  sent 
forth  its  influence  all  through  Pennsylvania,  also  into  Xew  Jersey  and  New  York, 
Delaware  and  Maryhuid,  as  its  pastors  preached  in  these  colonics.  Its  records  were 
kept  with  care  from  the  first,  and  are  still  preserved  in  a  large  folio.  We  arc 
indebtcil  to  Hon,  Horatio  (lates  Jones  for  the  following  and  many  other  interesting 
facts.     The  records  state: 

*  By  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  came  certain  persons  ont  of  Rndnor- 
shire,  in  Wales,  o%-er  into  this  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  the  tnwu- 
ship  of  Dublin,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  namely,  John  Eaton,  George  Eaton 
and  Jane,  his  wife,  Samue!  Jones  and  8arah  Eaton,  wiio  ha<l  all  been  lni|>tized  upon 
confession  of  faith,  and  received  into  the  comiiiunion  of  the  Church  <if  Christ 
meeting  in  the  parislics  of  Llandewi  and  Nantmel,  m  Padnorshire,  Ilenrv  Gregory 
being  chief  pastor.  Also  John  Baker,  who  bad  been  l)a[>tized,  and  a  member  of  a 
ccjugregation  of  buptixed  believers  in  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  Christopher  Black  well 
pastor,  was,  by  the  providence  of  God,  settled  in  the  towns]]  ip  aforesaid.  lu  the  year 
1687  tliere  came  one  Samuel  Vans  out  of  England,  and  settled  near  the  aforesaid 
township  and  went  under  the  denomination  of  a  Baptitit,  and  was  so  t^ken  to  be/ 
These,  with  Sarah  Eaton,  *  Joseph  Ashtiui  and  Jane,  his  wife,  William  Fisher,  John 
WattB  '  and  Rev.  Elias  Keach,  formed  the  Cliurch.  Ssuuuel  Vans  was  chosen  dcacou, 
and  was  *  with  laying  on  of  hande  ordained  '  hy  Elias  Keach,  who  'was  accented  and 
received  for  our  piislor,  and  we  sat  down  in  communion  at  tlie  Lord's  table, 

Afiliton  and  Ids  wife,  witli  Fisher  and  Watts,  had  heen  liaptized  by  Keach  at 
inepek,  November,  1687,  and  *  in  tlie  month  of  January,  1687-88  (O.  8.),  the 
lurch  was  organized,  1D8  years  ago,  and  remains  to  this  day.'     Hereby  hangs  a 
very  intei^sting  story  concerning  Keacli,  showing  who  and  what  he  was. 

Elias  Keach  c^ime  to  this  country  in  1686,  a  year  before  this  Church  was 
formed.     He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Keach,  of  noble  memory,  for  endurance  of 
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the  pillory,  and  for  the  anthorship  of  a  key  to  Scripture  metaphors  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  all  the  parables.  When  Elias  arrived  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  a  wild  scamp 
of  nineteen,  and  for  sport  dressed  like  a  clergyman.  His  name  and  appearance 
soon  obtained  invitations  for  him  to  preach,  as  a  young  divine  from  London.  A 
crowd  of  people  came  to  hear  him,  and  concluding  to  brave  the  thing  out  he  began 
to  preach,  but  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his  sermon.  There  was  a  stronger  flutter- 
ing than  he  had  counted  on  in  the  heart  which  had  caught  its  life  from  its  honored 
father  and  mother,  despite  the  black  coat  and  white  bands  under  which  it  beat. 
He  was  alarmed  at  his  own  boldness,  stopped  short,  and  the  little  flock  at  Lower 
Dublin  thought  him  seized  with  sudden  illness.  When  asked  for  the  cause  of  his 
fear  he  burst  into  tears,  confessed  his  imposture  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  for  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins.  Immediately  he  made  for  Cold  Spring  to 
ask  the  counsel  of  Tliomas  Dungan,  who  took  him  lovingly  by  the  hand,  led  him  to 
Christ,  and  when  they  were  both  satisfied  of  his  thorough  conversion  he  baptized 
him ;  and  his  Church  sent  the  young  evangelist  forth  to  preach  Jesus  and  .the 
resurrection.  Here  wo  see  how  our  loving  God  had  brought  a  congregation  of 
holy  influences  together  from  Ii*eland  and  Wales,  Rhode  Island  and  England, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  ministry  of  the  first  great  pastor  in  our 
key-stone  State.  Keach  made  his  way  back  to  Pennepek,  where  he  began  to 
preach  with  great  power.  The  four  already  named  were  baptized  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  ministry,  then  he  organized  the  Church  and  threw  himself  into  his  Gospel 
work  with  consuming  zeal.  He  traveled  at  large,  preaching  at  Trenton,  Philadel- 
phia, Middletown,  Cohans^y,  Salem  and  many  other  places,  and  baptized  his 
converts  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  at  Pennepek,  so  that  all  the  Baptists  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  connected  with  that  body,  except  the  Httle 
hand  at  Cold  Sprinor. 

Morgan  Edwards  tells  us  that  twice  a  year,  May  and  October,  they  held  *  General 
Meetings' for  preaching  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  Salem  in  the  spring  and  at  Dublin 
or  Burlington  in  the  autumn,  for  the  accommodation  of  distant  memliers  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  until  separate  Churches  were  formed  in  several  places.  When 
Mr.  Keach  was  away,  the  Church  held  meetings  at  Pennepek,  and  each  brother  exer- 
cised what  gifts  he  possessed,  the  leading  speakers  generally  being  Samuel  Jones  and 
John  Watts.  Keach  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Chief- Justice  Moore,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Church  prospered  until  1089,  when  they  must  needs  fall  into  a  pious 
jangle  about  '  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  reception  of  members  after  baptism,  pre- 
destination and  other  matters.'  Soon  after,  Keach  brought  his  pastoral  work  to  a 
close  in  1689,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he  organized  a  Church  in  Ayles  Street, 
Goodman's  Fields,  preached  to  great  crowds  of  people,  and  in  nine  months  baptized 
130  into  its  fellowship.  He  published  several  works,  amongst  them  one  on  the 
^  Grace  of  Patience,'  and  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  The  Pennepek 
Church,  after  some  contentions,  built  its  first  meeting-house  in  1707,  on  ground  pre- 
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Bented  by  Eev.  Satnuel  Jones,  who  became  one  of  its  early  pastors;  for  many 
years  it  was  the  center  of  denominational  operations  west  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  from  its  kburs  spnuig  the  Phikdelphia  AtasociatioUj  in  1707.  It  was  natural 
that  the  several  Baptist  companies  formed  in  different  communities  by  this  Chyrch 
should  soon  take  steps  for  the  organization  of  new  Churches  in  their  several  local itieF, 
and  this  was  fii'st  done  in  New  Jersey,  in  Middletown  in  1688,  Piscatuqua  in  1GS9, 
and  Cohansey  in  169CI 

Next  to  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  had  peculiar  attractifms  for  Baptists.  It 
liad  been  ceded  to  Lord  Berkeley  aud  Sir  George  Cartei*et,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
1664,  and  in  honor  of  Sir  George,  who  had  held  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  a  Royalist 
Governor  of  Charles  II,,  it  was  called  New  Jersey. 

In  the  *  Grants  and  Concessions  of  New  Jersey,'  made  by  Berkeley  and  Carteret, 
published  in  1C65,  religious  freedom  was  guaranteed  thus ;  ■  No  person  at  any  time 
shall  be  any  ways  molested,  punished,  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  any  dif- 
ference in  opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religious  concernments/*  Tlie  relig- 
ious freedom  of  Rlmde  Island  seemed  to  be  as  broad  as  possible,  yet,  because  that 
colony  required  all  its  citizens  to  bear  arms,  some  Quakers  were  unwilling  to  be- 
come freemen  there,  but  under  these  grants  they  went  to  New  Jersey  and  became 
citizens,  Fi*om  the  first,  therefore,  New  Jersey  was  pitJ-eminent  for  its  iTligiuus 
liberty,  so  tliat  Baptists.  Quakers  and  Scotch  Covenanters  became  the  pennanent 
inhabitants  of  tlie  new  colony.  Many  of  them  came  froui  Massachusetts^  Cormecti- 
cut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  for  the  two  Kurds'  proprietors  dispatched  messen- 
gers to  all  the  colonies  proclaiming  tlie  liberal  terms  of  the  grants. 

Richard  Stout,  with  five  others,  had  settled  in  Middletown  as  early  ag  1648, 
and  Obadiah  Holmes,  the  confussor  at  Boston,  bad  become  t^ne  of  the  patentees 
of  Monmouth  County.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  tiie  Middletown  settlers  emi- 
grated from  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island  as  early  as  1605.  Amongst  tlie 
original  patentees,  James  Asliton,  John  Bowije»  Richard  Stout,  Jonathan  Holmes, 
James  G rover  and  others  were  Baptists.  There  is  some  evidence  tliat  Jolin 
Bowne  was  an  unordained  preacher,  the  first  preacher  to  the  new  colony. 
Obadiah  Holmes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Monmouth  tract,  1605,  owning 
bouse  lot  No*  20  and  hill  lot  No.  6.  He  never  lived  in  East  Jersey,  but  Ids 
6on  Jonathan  did  from  1667-80,  Obadiah  Jr.,  was  on  Staten  Island  in  1689, 
but  in  16110  he  resided  in  Salem  County,  West  Jersey,  Jnnathan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  East  Jersey  in  1668,  and  lived  in  Middletown  for  about 
ten  years.  Al)Out  1680  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island.  His  will,  made  in  1705, 
is  on  record  at  Newport,  R,  I.,  under  date  of  November  5th,  1713,  and  is  also 
recorded  at  Newton,  N.  J.  He  died  in  1715.  His  sous,  Obadiah  and  Jona- 
than, grandsons  of  the  Boston  sufferer,  were  members  of  the  Middletown  Baptist 
Cliurch,  and  their  descendants  are  still  numerous  in  Monmouth  County.  It  is 
yery  likely  that  these  early  Baptists  had  fii'st  taken   refuge  at  Gravesend,  Long 
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Island,  N.  Y,  Public  worsliip  was  early  observed  in  Middletown,  and  some  of 
them  liiid  cuiint*eted  tlienist^vei*  with  thti  Peiine|K!k  (^luirclu  betxinse^  after  consulta- 
tion with  that  bod)%  they  'settled  themselves  into  a  Chiui4i  state ^  in  168S.  AU>ut 
1GL*0  Elia8  Keach  lived  and  preached  amt>Dgst  them  fur  nearly  a  year.  ThU  inter- 
est prospered  until  the  doee  of  the  century,  when  they  fell  into  a  quari-eU  divided 
into  two  factions,  which  iniUnally  exeluded  each  other  and  silenced  their  pastor*, 
John  15 my  und  John  Okison.  After  a  good  round  tight  about  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
in  their  Confession  and  Covenant,  they  called  aeuiineil  of  Churches  May  25th,  1711, 
which  advised  thera  to  'continue  the  silence  imposed  on  the  two  brethren  the  pit^ 
ceding  ysar,' ^  to  sign  a  covenant  relative  to  their  future  conduct,'  and  Ho  bury 
their  proceedings  in  olilivion  and  erase  the  record  of  them/  Twenty -six  would  not 
do  this,  but  forty* two  signed  the  covenant,  and,  as  four  leaves  are  torn  out  of  liie 
Church  book,  we  take  it  timt  they  went  into  the  *  oblivion  ^  of  tire.  What  became 
of  the  twenty-8ix  nobody  seemed  to  care  enough  to  tell  us;  it  may  be  lovingly 
hoped  that,  i]uarrel8onie  as  they  were,  they  escaped  the  fate  of  the  four  leaves,  botli 
in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  coiue. 

A  most  interesting  Churcli  wais  organized  in  1689  at  Piscataqua.  This  aetde" 
nient  was  named  after  a  settleinent  in  New  Ilampshiro  (now  Dover),  which  at  that 
time  %va8  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  We  have  seen  that  HansenI  Knollys  preached 
therein  lt]38-41,  and  had  ^liis  controversy  witli  Larkliam  respecting  receiving  all 
into  the  Church  (Congregatiunai),  and.  the  baptizing  of  any  infants  offered.  Al- 
thungh  Knollys  was  not  a  Baptist  at  that  time,  his  diBcussions  on  the^  gnbject^ 
proved  to  be  the  seed  which  yielded  fruit  after  many  years.  In  1648,  ten  yeare 
after  lie  began  his  ministry  at  Dover,  under  date  of  Octol>er  18th,  the  authorities 
of  the  day  were  informed  that  the  profession  of  *  Analmptistry '  there  bv  EJ ward 
8tarbnck  bad  excited  much  troubie,  and  they  appointed  Thomas  Wrgerin  and  Geoitje 
Smith  to  try  his  case,  Starbuck  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Congregatianal 
Clmrch  there,  possildy  the  same  people  to  whom  IvTjnlljs  liad  pre^iched ;  but  tk 
results  of  t!ie  trial,  if  he  had  one,  arc  not  given.  The  Colonial  records  of  Massa- 
chusetts make  the  authorities  say  (iii,  p.  173); 

*  We  have  lieard  heretofore  of  divers  Analmptists  risen  up  in  your  jnnsdictkm 
and  connived  at.  Being  hut  few,  we  well  ho]H*d  tliat  it  might  have  plca^^ed  Vf(A 
by  the  endeavors  of  yi>urselves  antl  the  faitliful  elders  with  you,  to  (inve  rediiciNl 
such  err'ng  men  again  into  the  riglit  way,  But  now,  to  our  great  grief,  we  wre 
credibly  informed  that  your  putient  hearing  with  such  men  hath  pnxJuced  ani>tlier 
effect,  Tiaruely,  tlie  multif)lying  and  increasing  of  the  same  erron^,  and  we  fear  iimy 
he  of  other  ern>rs  also  if  timely  care  1j€  not  taken  to  suppress  the  same.  Particn- 
larly  we  nmlersfand  that  within  tliese  few  weeks  there  have  been  at  Seckonk  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  persons  rehaptized  (a  swift  progress  in  one  town);  yet  wc  hear  uOt 
if  any  effectual  restriction  is  intended  thereabouts/ 

When  Knollys  left,  in  ItMl,  a  number  of  tliose  who  sympathized  with  H^ 
Baptist  tettdencies  left  with  him,  and  when  he  returned  to  London  they  settled  ««' 
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Long  Island,  an  J  remained  there  until  that  territory  fell  nnder  the  power  of  EnglisU 
E])i&copacy,  when  they  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  There 
thiij  fonncLl  the  seltleaient  of  Piscataqua  (afterward  Piseataway,  near  Stelton) 
and  organized  a  Baptist  Churcli,  whieh  liad  exerted  a  powerful  influence  down  to 
this  time,  being  now  nnder  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Wesley  Sarles,  D,D.  The 
constituent  nieniberg  of  tiiis  Church  furm  an  interesting  study.  It  is  certain  that 
amongst  tlie  original  patentees,  in  ICOO,  Hugh  Dunn  and  John  Marthi  were  Bap- 
tist^,  and  amongst  their  associates  aduntted  in  ItJtiS  the  Drakes,  Dunhams,  8malleys, 
Bonhains,  Fitz  Itandolphs,  Mannings,  Runyons,  Stelles  and  otliers  were  of  tlie  same 
faith.  About  the  lime  trf  organizing  the  Baptist  Church  at  'New  Piscataqoa,'  as 
they  called  the  place,  tlie  township  contained  about  80  families,  embodying  a  popu- 
lation of  about  400  persons.  From  the  earliest  informntion  this  settlement  was 
popularly  known  as  the  '  Anabaptist  Town,^  and  fruin  1075  downward  the  names  of 
inemlxjrs  of  the  Baptist  Chnreli  are  found  amongst  the  law-nnikera  and  other  public 
officials,  botli  in  the  town  and  the  colony,  ehowing  that  they  were  prominent  and 
influential  citizens.  Their  connection  with  Pennepek  was  ^liglit,  yet  some  of  tlie 
families  of  the  old  Church  uiuy  h:ive  been  in  the  new.  Amongst  tliem  were  John 
^Drake,  Hugh  Dunn  and  Edmnnd  Dunham,  unordained  ministe!*8,  who  had  labored 
for  several  years  in  that  region  as  itinerants.  About  bix  yeare  before  the  formation 
of  the  Clmrch — 1685-00— a  company  of  Irish  Baptists,  members  of  a  Church  in 
Tipperary,  liad  landed  at  Perth  Amboy  and  made  a  Bettlement  at  Cohansey,  some  of 
wdioni  went  farther  into  the  interior.     It  is  quite  probable  that  Dunu  and  Dunham 

kwere  both  uf  tliat  company,  and  quite  as  likely  that  Mr.  Drake  was  from  Dover,  N.  H., 
irliere  it  is  believed  that  his  father  bad  settled  nmny  yeai'8  before  fconi  Devonshire, 
Eitp^land.  Thomas  Killingsworth  also  was  pi-esent  at  the  organization  of  this 
Church,  lint  Jolin  Drake,  wliose  family  ekims  kindred  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
great  navigator,  was  ordained  its  pastor  at  its  constitution,  and  served  it  in  that 
capacity  for  about  fifty  years. 

Another  Clnirch  was  established  at  Cqhansky.  The  records  of  this  Clnu'ch 
for  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  were  burned,  but,  aceordiug  to  Aspliind's 
BRegieter,  the  Church  was  organized  in  169L  Keach  liad  baptized  three  persons 
there  in  1688,  and  the  Churcli  was  served  for  many  yeara  by  Thomas  Killings- 
worth,  wlio  was  also  a  judge  on  the  henclu  He  was  an  ordained  minister  from 
Norfolk,  England,  of  much  literary  ability,  eminent  for  his  gravity  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  60  was  deemed  fit  to  serve  as  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Salem, 
About  1»«87  a  company  liad  come  from  Joliri  Myles's  Church,  at  Swansea,  near 
Providence,  which  for  tweuty-tliree  years  kept  tiicmselves  as  a  separate  Church,  on 
tlie  questions  of  laying  on  of  hands,  singing  of  psidms  and  predctsti nation,  until, 
with  Timotliy  Brooks,  their  pastor,  they  united  with  their  brethren  at  Cohansey. 
■  It  was  meet  that  before  til  is  remarkable  century  closed  the  nucleus  of  Baptist 
principles  should  be  formed  in  the  great  Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  this  M-as 
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done  in  169C,     John  Fanner  and  Lift  wife,  from  Knolly's  Cliurcli  in  London,  landed 
there  ill  that  year,  and  were  joined  in   ir>97  by  Jolm  Todd  and  Rebecca  Woosen- 
croft,  from  tbo  Church  at  Leamington,  England.     A    little   congregation  was  held 
in  Plnliidelphia  by  t!ie  preaching  of  Keach  and  Killingsworth  and  slowly  incre^i^d, 
Tho  meetings  were  held  irreguhirly  in  a  gtore-hoiise  on  what  was  known  as  the 
*  Barlmdoes  Lot,'  at  the  corner  of  what  are  now  called  Second  and  Chestnnt  Streetto^ 
and  formed  a  sort  of  out-station  to  Pennepek,     In   1G1>7  John  AVatts  baptized  four 
persons,  who,  with  five  others,  amongj^t  them  John  Holme,  furmed  a  Church  oa 
the  second  Sabbath  in  Decern l>er,  169$.    They  continued  to  meet  in  the  store-honee: 
till  1707,  when  they  were  coin  pelted  to  leave  nnder  protest,  and  then  they  wai^ 
ahiped,  acconling  to  Edwards,  at  a  place  *  near  the  draw-bridge,  known  by  the  name 
of  Anthony  Morris's  New  Uouse,'    They  were  not  entirely  indejK^ndent  of  Pennepek 
till  1723,  when  they  had  a  dispute  with  the  Clmi*ch  there  alM>ut  certain  legacies,  in 
which  the  old  Church  wanted  to  share ;  May  15th,  1746,  this  contest  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  entirely  independent  Church  of  fifty-six  members  in  Philadelphia, 
This  rapid  review  of  the  Baptist  sentiment  which  had  shaped  into  organizatioo 
in  these  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  togetlier  with  a  few  small 
bodies  in  Klmde  Island,  besides  the  Churches  at  Providence  and  Newport,  Swaoaei, 
South  Carolina  and  New  Jen?cy,  give  us  the  results  of  more  than  half  a  century's  strag- 
gle for  a  foothold  in  t!ie  New  WorhL     The  new  century,  however,  opened  with  the 
emigration  of  sixteen  Baptists,  from  tlie  counties  of   Pembroke  and   Carmarthen, 
Wales,  under  tlie  leadership  of  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  who^e  coining  introduced  a 
new  era  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  region  round  about.     They  had   orgnnized  them* 
selves  into  what  Morgan  Edwards  calls  ^  a  Clnireh  emigrant  and  sailant '  at  Milfoni 
June,  1701,  and  landed  in   Philadelphia  in   Septemljer  following.     They  repaireti 
iiimiediately  to  the  vicinity  of  Pennepek  and  settled  there  for  a  time.    They  in- 
sisted on  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  fell  into 
sharp  contention  on   the  subject,  both  amongst  themselves  and  with  tlie  Pennept^k 
Chui"ch,     In  1703  the  greater  part  of  them  purchased  lands  containing  about  30,OCM> 
acres  from  William  Penn,  in  Newcastle   County,  Delaware.     This  they  named  the 
Welsh  Tract  and  removed  thither.     There  they  prospered  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
adding  to  their  numbers  both  by  emigration  and  conversion.     But  they  say : 

*  We  could  not  be  in  fellowship  (at  the  Lord's  table)  with  our  brethren  of 
Pennepek  and  Philadelphia,  because  tliey  did  not  hold  to  the  laying  on  of  hands; 
true,  some  of  tliem  tielieved  in  the  ordinance,  Init  neither  preached  it  np  nor  pra^ 
ticed  it,  and  when  we  moved  to  Welsh  Tract,  and  left  twenty  two  of  our  members 
at  Pennepek,  and  took  some  of  theirs  with  us,  the  dirtieulty  increased.' 

For  abont  seventy  years  their  ministers  were  Welshmen,  some  of  them  of  emi- 
nence, and  six  Churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  trace  their  lineage  to  this 
Church.  As  early  as  1736  it  dismissed  forty-eight  membei's  to  emigrate  to  Sooth 
Cai-olina,  where  they  m:ide  a  settlement  on  the  Peedee  River,  and  organijsed  tiie 
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Welsh  Neck  Church  there,  whicli  during  the  next  century  became  the  center  from 
wliich  thirty-eight  Biiptist  Cljurchea  sprang,  lu  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Humanly  speaking,  we  can  distinctly  tniee  the  cau&es  of  our  denominational 
growth  from  tlie  beginning  of  tJie  century  to  tlie  oj>ening  of  tlie  Kevohitionary 
War.  In  the  Churclies  west  of  tljc  Connecticut  there  was  an  active  missionary 
spirit.  At  tirst  the  New  England  Bapti&ts  partook  somewhat  of  the  conservatism 
of  their  Congregational  brethreiij  but  in  the  Churches  planted  chictiy  by  tlie  Welsh 
in  New  Jei^sey  and  Pennsvlvania,  South  Carulina  and  Virginia,  the  missionary 
Bpirit  was  vigorons  and  aggi-essi ve*  As  from  a  central  furtre'ss  they  sent  out  their 
little  bands,  here  a  missionary  and  there  a  handful  of  colonists,  who  penetrated 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  denomination.  Two 
men  are  deservedly  eminent  in  thus  diffusing  onr  principles,  namely,  Alxd  Morgan 
and  llezekiah  Smith.  These  are  fair  types  of  the  Baptist  ministry  of  their  day, 
and  tlieir  work  is  largely  repixjsentative  of  the  labors  of  inarty  others*  •♦ 

Abel  Morgan  was  born  at  Welsh  Tract,  April  18th,  1713.  To  prevent  con  fusion 
of  names  here,  it  may  l>e  well  to  state,  that  tiie  first  Welsh  minister  of  this  name 
was  born  in  Wales  in  1673,  came  to  America  and  became  pastor  of  the  Pennepek 
CImi-ch  in  1711,  and  died  there  in  1722,  Enoch  Morgan  was  Itis  brotlier,  born  in 
Wales,  167ti;  he  also  came  to  this  country  and  became  paBtt)r  of  the  Church  at 
Welsh  Tract,  where  he  died  in  1740.  The  Abel  Morgan,  therefore,  of  whom  we 
now  speak  was  Enoch  Morgim's  son,  named  after  liis  uncle  Abel,  jiastor  at  Penne- 
pek. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  his  tlay,  lie  was 
trained  by  Rev.  Thomas  Kvans,  at  the  Pencadcr  Academy,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  languages.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Welsh  Tract  Chunyh,  173-1,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Middletown  Baptist  Chureh,  New  Jersey,  in  1731>,  which  he  served 
until  [lis  death,  in  1785,  lie  Ix^qneatlied  his  libmry  to  this  Church  for  the  use  of 
his  successors,  and  many  notes  in  his  hand  are  written  upon  the  margins  of  the  vol- 
umes in  Welsit  and  Latin.  Rev.  Samuel  Flnley,  wlio  became  President  of  Princeton 
Cnllege,  being  disturbed  by  the  growtli  of  tlic  Baptists,  challenged  him  to  a  dis- 
cussion. Finley  wrote  his  'Charitalile  Plea  fur  the  Speechless,'  and  Morgan  replied 
in  his  'Anti-Pjedo  Rantism  ;  or,  Mr.  Samuel  Finley*8  Charitable  Plea  fur  the 
Speechless  examined  and  refuted,  the  Raptisni  of  Believera  maintained,  and  the 
mode  of  it  by  Immersion  vindicated,'  Thie  treatise  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1747.  lie  had  another  controversy  witli  Rev.  Samuel  llarker, 
a  Presbyterian,  of  Kingswood.  II in  work  exhibits  careful  and  thorougli  scholarship, 
and  the  appreciation  of  his  brethren  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  tirst  to 
receive  tlie  honoi-ary  dt^gree  of  M,A.  from  Brown  University.  In  his  disputation 
with  Finley  quite  as  murli  Welsh  fire  was  kindled  on  the  one  side  as  good  old  Scotch 
obstinacy  on  the  other;  and  Morgan  did  great  service  in  Betting  fortli  tlie  scriptural 
and  logical  consistency  of  tlie  Baptist  position.  In  1772  Abel  Morgan  served  as 
modemtor  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  James  Manning  being  clerk.     Morgan 
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had  beeij  clerk  in  17B2,  luid  in  1774  it  was  on  liis  motion  tlmt  the  Association  adoptet) 
the  U8e  of  the  Circular  Letter. 

But  bis  great  life-work  is  found  in  preaching  the  (lospeb  During  his  pastor- 
ate of  forty  years,  in  a  epai'ee  popiiktiou,  hib  Oliurcli  received  fully  300  per&uufe 
into  its  fellowship  upon  their  c-onfession  of  Christ*  lie  held  regular  services  in 
two  Middletown  meetiDg-hoiiBee,  eeveral  miles  apart,  besides  preaching  often  at 
Freehold,  Upper  Freehold,  and  Long  Branch,  imiking  the  whule  of  MomnuutL 
County  his  parish.  Be&idee  this  he  made  extensive  circuits  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  preaching  the  word,  ii&  a  burning  and  shining  light. 

Rev.  Uezekiali  Smith  is  another  name  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
IJe  was  bom  on  Long  Inland   on  the  21st  of  April,  1737;   was  baptized  at  the 
age  of  nineteen   by  Kev.  John  Gano,  and  in  1702  was  graduated  from  the  CuUege 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.     Immediately  on  graduating  he  set  out  on  a  hoiiB«- 
back  journey  through  the  South,  pi*eaching  the  Gospel  for  fifteen  mouths  as  ke 
traveled  from  |ilace  to  place.     On  the  20lh  of  September,  1763,  be  w^as  publicly 
ordained  at  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,     In  the  spriog 
of  1704,  having  accompanied  Manning  to  Rhode  Ishuid,  he  set  out  on  a  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  this  time  to  tlie  East  tlirongh  Massachusetts.     He  arrived  at  Havei 
hill,  and  for  a  time  preached  in  a  Congregational  Church  in  the  West  Parish,  then 
without  a  pastor.     His  piety  and  eloquence  attracted  crowds  of  beard's,  ntany  of 
whom  Were  converted,  and  in  due  time  he  was  waited  uj>on  by  a  committee  of  tlie 
Chuich  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlement.     Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
obliged  to  tell  them  frankly  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  which  inforniarion  not  only 
abruptly  closed  \m  lalxjfs  in  that  parish,  but  led  to  his  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  Standing  Order.     Ills  friends,  however,  including  some  leading  citizens,  pi^6R'<l 
him  to  form  a  Baptist  Churcli  in  the  center  of  the  town.     After  consulting  with 
his  spiritual  advisers  in  Rhode  Island,  New*  York,  and  New  Jcrsej',  he  tiually  con- 
sented, and  the  Church  was  constituted  May  9th,  1705,  and  he  i-emained  its  pastor 
for  forty  jears.      The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Snn'th,  based  on  his  journals,  letters  and 
addresses,  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Guild  and  recently  published.      They  furoifili 
a  reliable  hietory  of  tlie  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  afford  a  charming  insight  ioto 
his  daily  life.     Further  reference  will  be  made  to  him  as  a  prominent  chaplain  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

In  point  of  self-denying  and  restless  labor,  these  two  men  were  fair  represent- 
atives of  scores  of  Baptist  ministers,  North  and  South,  who  served  one  or  two 
Churches  near  their  Iioujes,  hut  who  traveled,  generally  on  horseback,  through 
woods  and  glades,  mountains  and  plaiii!?,  in  search  of  lost  men.  They  preached 
where  they  could,  in  house  or  barn,  in  forests  or  streets,  gathering  the  scattered  fi'W 
in  remote  districts,  leading  them  to  Jesus,  baptizing  and  organizing  them  into 
Churches.  Generally  their  fame  drew  the  people  together  througliout  an  extensive 
circle,  in  many  instances  pei-sons  coming  from  live  and  twenty  to  sixty  milcgto 
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hear  tlieiii,  many  of  tlieiii  never  having  boiird  any  tiling  that  approached  the  warm 
iiiid  e^iiuplo  unfolding  of  the  riches  of  Cliri^t.  Dwellers  in  log  cabiue,  wooded 
iijouiitains,  the  dense  wikleniess  and  the  hrnitd  vules,  were  gathered  into  living 
Chii relies  which  still  abide  as  monuments  of  graee. 

The  formation  of  Associations  was  anotlier  element  which  contributed  to  Bap- 
tist success.  At  first,  in  man}^  places,  these  began  in  simple  annual  meetings  for 
i-eligious  exercises  simply,  but  they  natnrallj  drifted  into  organic  bodies  including 
otber  objects  as  welh  The  Buptists  were  very  jealous  of  them,  fearing  tliat  they 
miglit  trench  on  the  indeijcndency  of  the  Cbnrches  and  come  in  time  to  exercise 
authority  after  the  order  of  presbyteries,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  merely 
fraternal  aims.  This  has  always  been  t!ie  tendency  in  the  voluntary  bodies  of 
Christian  history,  and  for  this  reason  Associations  wilt  l>ear  ch>se  watching  at  all 
times,  as  they  are  simply  human  in  their  origin.  Tlie  original  safeguard  against 
tliis  tendency  was  found  in  our  colonial  times  in  tlic  fact  that,  except  as  the 
Churches  met  in  Association  for  tbe  purpose  of  helping  each  otlier  to  resist  the 
oppressions  of  the  State,  they  transacted  no  business.  Tbe  cluster  of  Churches 
grou|.KHl  around  Philadelphia  were  strongly  bound  together  by  common  interests, 
particuhirly  iis  Baptist  mission  wtirk  extended  in  that  part  of  our  land.  As  early 
as  lti8S  general  quarterly  meetings  had  been  held  at  the  diffei-ent  Churches  for  mu- 
tual encouragement,  but  there  was  no  representation  of  these  Churclies  by  dele- 
gates. In  17n7  tbe  Pennepek,  MiJdletown,  Pificataqua,  Cohansey  and  Welsh  Tract 
Ciiurcbes  appniuted  representatives  and  formed  the  Philadelphia  Association.  At 
that  time  the  Pliiladelphia  congregation  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  ut  Pennepek 
(Lower  Dublin);  hence  its  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Cbui-cbes  ;  still 
the  name  of  the  largest  towu  was  chosen.  The  essential  principles  controUing  tliis 
body  were  tliose,  with  some  exceptit^n,  that  regulated  the  Eughsli  Cliurches  wliich 
met  in  London,  September,  1689.  Tlie  London  Ixniy  adopted  thirty-two  Articles 
as  a  Confession  of  pHith.  An  A|>pendix  was  also  issued,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
Articles,  in  which  these  words  are  used,  partly  in  explanation  of  the  position  held 
l)y  the  English  Churches  on  the  subject  of  coninmniou  : 

•DiverKof  us  who  have  agreed  in  this  Confession  cannot  bold  Cliurcli  com- 
munion with  any  other  than  baptized  believers,  and  Cllurelle^  constituted  uf  sncli  ; 
yet  some  others  uf  us  have  a  greater  liberty  and  freednui  in  our  spirits  tli;it  May  ; 
and  thereffire  we  have  purposely  omitted  the  mention  of  tilings  of  that  nature,  tliat 
we  might  concur  in  giving  tins  evidence  of  our  agreement,  both  among  ourselves 
and  with  other  mnxl  Christians.' 


Dr.  Tiiiipcin  gave  the  Minutes  and  Articles  of  tlie  Assenjbly  in  his  Register 
closing  with  1793,  but  omits  the  Appendix,  as  also  d^ves  Crosby,  clearly  not 
considering  this  a  part  of  the  Articles  uor  of  equal  autbority  witli  tbem,  while 
some  of  tbe  nieiubers  were  open  communists.  The  Philadelphia  Confession 
coneists  of  thirty-four  Articles,  the  twenty -third  being  in  favor  of  singing  in  public 
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worships  and  the  thirty-firet  in  favor  of  tbe  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism^  There 
were  some  other  changes,  but  slight,  and  tlie  publication  of  the  Confession  wm 
cotnpanied  by  a  fiircefiil  Dissertation  on  Chnrch  Ui&eipline,  The  PhiJadelphia  Asso- 
eiation  utiopted  this  September  25th^  1742,  and  it  will  be  uf  irjterest  to  say  that  the 
first  edition  wa«  printed  by  Benjamin  Fninklin  in  1743.  The  foregoing  extract 
taken  from  the  London  Appendix  \%  not  found  in  the  Philadelphia  document,  as 
all  the  Clinrches  which  adopted  it  there  were  strict  communion  in  their  practice; 
henee  tliey  never  accepted  the  London  Appendix,  but  use  these  words  on  the 
Communion  question  in  the  XXXI,  one  of  tl>e  new  Articles:  'We  believe  that 
laying  on  of  hands,  with  prayer,  upon  baptized  believers  as  such,  is  an  ordinance 
of  Chriet  and  ought  to  be  ftubmitted  unto  hy  all  eucli  persons  that  are  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  This  Confci^^ion  became  the  basis  on  w^hicb  almost 
all  tlie  Associations  of  this  country  wei^e  established,  until  what  is  called  the  New 
Hampshire  Confession  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Newton  Brown. 

The  %alue  of  this  Association  to  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  new 
Clmrches  is  indicated  by  Morgan  Edwards,  who  says,  in  1770,  that  from  the  five 
Cliurches  which  constituted  it,  it  had  *so  increased  since  as  to  contain  thirty-fonr 
Churches,  exclusive  of  tliose  whicli  have  been  detached  to  form  another  Associatioo/ 
Its  Confession,  as  a  whole,  takes  the  doctrinal  ground  denominated  Moderate 
Calvinism,  as  laid  down  by  Andrew  Fuller,  carefully  avoiding  all  extreme^ 
especially  that  known  as  Hyper-Calvinism.  The  many  subdivisions  into  whicli 
tliose  were  divided  wlio  practiced  the  immei*sion  of  believers,  but  created  test* 
of  fellowship  not  knowts  to  the  Churches  of  the  New  Testament,  found  scant 
comfort  in  the  unmistakaijle  language  of  this  Confession.  The  scriptural  character^ 
of  its  positions,  with  the  freedom  of  thought  which  it  left  to  the  Churches  on  mattei 
not  comprised  in  its  Articles,  armed  it  with  a  powerful  moral  influence  against  heter- 
odoxy, and  yet  left  that  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  without  which 
Baptists  cannot  exist-  A  like  service  was  rendered  by  its  Treatise  of  DiseipKne, 
wiiich  aided  the  Churches  in  administering  their  practices,  with  such  variatioijg  u 
their  eircu instances  of  time  and  place  dictated;  and,  without  that  crippling  effect 
which  Romanism  has  sometimes  assumed  in  Baptist  Churches  under  the  monstrous 
guise  of  Baptist  usage,  which,  in  other  words,  simply  meant  Baptist  tradition. 

The  establishment  of  tiiis  Association  formed  a  great  epoch  in  Baptist  history, 
because  it  fostere<l  those  educational  aud  philantliropic  causes  which  needed  the 
co-operation  of  tlie  sisterhood  of  Churches,  and  could  not  be  sustained  by  parely 
separate  congregations.  When  Isaac  Eaton  had  it  upon  his  heart  to  raise  an 
academy  in  c/>nnection  with  his  Church  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation passed  the  following  resolution,  October  5th,  1756:  •C'Oncluded  to  raise  I 
sum  of  money  toward  the  encouragement  of  a  I^atin  Grammar  School,  for  the 
promotion  of  leaniing  amongst  us,  under  the  care  of  Rev,  Isaac  Eaton,  and  the 
inspection  of  our  brethren,  Abel  Morgan,  Isaac  Stelle,  AIk»1  Griffith  and  Peter  B. 
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Yiin  Horn.*  It  is  said  that  tlie  first  etudent  at  this  academy  was  James  Manning, 
aftiirwcird  President  of  Brown  Univereity.  Sanmel  Jones  and  Uezekiali  Smith 
were  ako  aniongst  the  early  students,  as  well  as  Sanmel  Stilhuao,  Jolin  Gaiio, 
Cliarles  Tliompson,  Judge  Howell,  Benjamin  Stelle,  and  many  otiiers  of  nofe,  botli 
in  Church  and  State,  So  many  of  the  Churches  w^ere  supplied  with  able  pastors 
from  this  seminary  tViat  the  Baptists  were  moved  to  establish  a  college^  atid  the 
j-esult  of  their  effort  was  the  founding  of  that  noted  seat  of  learning  now  known 
ae  Browu  University.  In  a  sense,  the  Philadelphia,  aided  by  the  Charleston  and 
Warren  Associations,  gave  birth  to  all  the  Baptist  institutions  of  learning  in 
America  by  nursing  the  etiterprise  at  Hopewell.  The  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance which  persecuted  Baptists  received  in  other  States  from  these  Ass^jciations 
in  relation  to  religions  freedom  was  y^vy  great.  We  have  seen  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Association  was  formed  in  1T07;  then  followed  the  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  in  1751; 
the  Kehukee,  N.  C,  in  1765;  and  the  Warren^  R  L,  in  1767.  When  the  Warren 
Association  was  formed,  there  were,  according  to  Backus,  fifty-iive  Baptist 
Churches  in  New  England,  but  according  to  Morgau  Edwards  there  were  seventy. 
Some  of  tlieni  observed  the  Sabbatli  on  the  seventh  day,  some  w^re  frankly 
Arminian  in  doctrine,  and  a  majority  of  them  maintained  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  immci'sed  as  a  divine  ordinance. 

As  early  as  1729  the  Genernl  or  Arminian  Baptists  formed  an  Association  at 
Newport,  K.  L,  and  in  1730  thirteen  Churches  of  that  colony  and  Connecticut  held 
yearly  meetings  npon  the  Six  Principles,  The  a^sociational  idea  was  thus  early  at 
work,  but  the  Warren  Association  did  not  grow  out  of  this  previous  organization. 
Nor  was  it  related  to  the  qnarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  as  was  the  Philadelphia 
body,  the  Churches  which  formed  it  each  working  on  their  own  lines  for  a  long 
time.  The  idea  of  an  association  between  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Cliurchea  of  New 
England  probably  originated  with  Dr.  Manning.  The  growth  of  our  Churches  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  fonnding  of  Brown  University  were  so  interblended  in  the 
formation  of  the  Warren  Association  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  both  in 
connection  witli  that  important  movement 

As  far  back  as  1056  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut  asked  those  of  Massachu- 
tts  some  qnestions  concerning  infant  baptism.  June  4th,  1657,  a  meeting  of 
ministers  was  held  in  Boston,  who  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Half-w;ay 
Covenant,  which  provided  *that  all  persons  of  sober  life  and  correct  sentiments, 
without  being  examined  as  to  a  change  of  heart,  might  profess  religion  or  become 
ineml)ers  of  the  Church,  and  have  their  children  baptized,  though  they  did  not 
come  to  the  Lord^s*  table.'  A  synod  of  all  the  ministers  in  Massachusetts  ni titled 
tins  provision  in  the  same  yean  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  an  unscriptnral 
step  opened  tlie  doors  of  the  Congregational  Churches  to  an  immense  influx  of 
unconverted  people  and  to  a  corresponding  world liness  of  life.  The  Baptists  were 
obliged,  almost  single-handed,  to  stem  this  public  sentiment,  but  tiiey  bravely  stood 
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firm  for  Gospel  principles.  The  Clmrches  increased  in  number  and  influence 
continually,  and  in  a  large  ineasnre  they  counteracted  these  dangeron^  influence* 
Dpon  the  public  mind.  The  Buptist  Chureh  in  Bojiton  built  a  new  church  edifice 
in  1680,  and  in  ltJ83  Jolm  Erubleni  troin  England  became  their  pastor;  after 
serving  them  for  fifteen  years Jje  died  in  KM\  when  Ellis  Callcnder  succeeded  him. 
He  was  followed  by  Eli^ha  Callender  and  Jeremiah  Condy,  until  Samuel  Still  man 
took  charge  in  17*>5,  By  the  time  tlmt  the  second  Callender  became  pastor,  the 
spirituality  of  the  Baptists  had  su  commended  them  to  the  resiwct  of  the  better 
portion  uf  the  community  that  the  thme  principiil  clergymen  in  Boston,  Increase 
Mather^  Cotton  Mather  and  John  Webb,  not  only  consented  to  be  pi^esent  at  his 
ordination,  but  Mr  Mather  ujost  cheerfully  preaelied  tlie  ordination  sermon.  May 
2 let,  1718.  And  what  was  as  noble  as  it  was  reniarkable,  he  had  the  manline^ 
to  select  as  his  subject,  •  Good  Men  United ! '  In  the  face  of  the  whole  colony  lie 
condemned  *  the  wretched  notion  of  wholesale  severities.*  These  he  called  *  cruel 
wrath/  and  said  roundly  :  *  New  England  also  has,  in  some  former  times,  done  same- 
thing  of  this  aspect,  wliich  wouhl  not  now  be  so  well  approved  of,  in  which,  if  the 
bmthi*en  in  whose  honse  we  are  now  convened  met  with  any  thing  too  unbrotherly, 
they  now  with  satisfiiction  hear  us  expressing  our  dislike  of  QSitry  tiling  that  has 
looked  like  persecution  in  the  days  that  have  passed  over  ns/  • 

In  17"29  the  bitterness  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  so  farrelaxe 
against  Baptists  as  to  exempt  them  from  paying  the  parish  ministerial  taxes  if  thej 
alleged  a  scruple  of  conscience  in  the  matter.*  This,  however,  by  no  means  ended 
their  fiufferings,  for  in  1753  the  Court  required  the  minister  and  two  principal 
members  of  a  Baptist  Church  to  sign  a  certificate  that  the  person  to  be  exempt  was 
a  meml>er  of  that  Ctiureh,  and  besides,  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member 
should  obtain  a  certificate  froiu  three  otiier  Baptist  Churches  to  prove  that  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  really  was  a  Baptist  Church.  Of  course,  our 
Churches  resisted  this  provision  and,  In  1754,  remonstrated  with  the  Assembly  at 
Boston.  At  once  it  was  moved  in  this  body,  but  not  carried,  that  the  signers  of  the 
remonstrance  should  be  taken  into  custody.  In  the  paper  whicli  they  had  sent  to 
the  Assembly  they  had  shown  how  the  Baptists  had  been  thrown  into  jail,  their 
cattle  and  goods  sold  at  auction  for  a  quarter  of  their  value  because  they  i-efose*! 
to  pay  Church  rates,  and  they  held  that  all  this  was  contrary  to  the  royal  charter, 
which  granted  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Manning  wrote  to  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett, 
June  5th,  1771,  of  his  brethren's  hard  treatment  in  Massachusetts  by  imprisonmeut 
and  the  despoiling  of  their  property.     He  says  of  the  authorities  : 

'  They  are  afraid  if  they  relax  the  secular  arm  their  tenets  have  not  merit 
er.ongh  and  a  sufficient  foundation  to  stand.  This  has  been  so  plainly  hinted  hy 
some  of  the  c<immittee8  of  the  General  Court,  upon  treating  with  our  jpeople.  that 
I  think  It  cannot  l>e  deemed  a  breach  of  eliarity  to  think  tliis  of  them,  .  .  .  Some 
of  our  Churches  are  sorely  oppressed  on  account  of  reliction.  Their  enemies  con- 
tinue to  triumph  over  them,  and  as  repeated  applications  have  been  made  to  \\it 
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Court  of  Justice  and  to  tlie  General  Courts  for  tlie  redress  of  encli  grievances,  but  as 
yat  liave  been  neglected,  it  is  now  become  neeessary  to  carry  the  tdfair  to  England, 
ill  order  to  lay  it  before  the  king*'* 

Dr.  Stenuett  was  known  pei'sonally  to  George  IIL,  who  greatly  respected  him  ; 
hence  he  used  his  influence  witli  tlie  king,  in  company  with  Dr.  Llewelyn  and  Mr. 
WallLn,  to  secure  relief.  On  July  31st,  1771,  his  majesty  'disallowed  and  rejected' 
the  act  of  Massaclmsetta  in  oppressing  tlie  Baptists  at  Ashtield  ;  and  Dr.  John  Ry* 
land,  in  writing  to  Maiming,  says  tliat  Dr.  Stennett  procured  that  order.  Tliree 
hundred  and  ninety  eight  acres  of  land,  bdonging  in  part  to  Dr,  Ehenezer  Smith,  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  the  Aslifield  Baptists,  hud  been  seizeti  and  sold  to  bnild  a 
Congregational  meeting-house.  On  tliis  land  was  a  dwellingJionse  and  orchard, 
and  also  a  huryiog-ground,  su  that  the  Baptit^ts  fonnd  tlieir  dead  taken  from  tliem  as 
well  as  their  property.  The  Warren  A.ssocintion  met  at  Med  field,  Sept.  7th,  1772, 
and  refused  to  carry  in  any  more  certificates  for  exemption  from  ministerial  taxes, 
because  to  do  so  implied  a  right  on  the  part  of  tlie  State  to  levy  such  a  tax,  and 
because  it  was  destructive  to  religii>us  liberty  and  the  proper  conduct  of  civil 
society.  They  denninded  the  right  to  stand  on  an  eciuality  before  the  hiw,  not  as  a 
sect,  but  as  citizens.  Meanwlule  tlie  Baptist  Churches  fast  multiplied  every wliere. 
A  second  Baptist  Cimrcli  was  formed  in  Boston  itself  in  1743,  and  others  fol" 
lowed  at  various  places  and  dates,  as  Middleborongh,  Newton,  etc. ;  so  that  by  1776 
there  were  abont  forty  Baptist  Cliu relies  in  Miissachnsetts  alone.  Their  cause  in 
Kew  England  received  a  strong  impetus  from  the  preaching  of  Whitcfield  and  his 
colaborers,  whicli  ushered  in  the  great  awakening.  While  Whitefield  was  not  a  Baj>- 
tist,  he  insisted  on  a  sjiiritnal  Church  and  that  none  but  those  who  liad  experienced 
the  new  birth  should  become  members  tlierein,  a  position  which  logically  carried 
men  to  the  Baptists  in  a  community  where  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  in  force. 
He  landed  at  Newport  in  September,  1740,  and  for  three  months  preached  daily. 
Tennant,  Bellamy,  Wheelock,  Davenport,  and  many  others  followed  him,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  within  two  years  between  thirty  and  forty  thnusand  persons  pro- 
fessed conversion  to  Christ,  Many  Churches  of  the  Standing  Order  arrayed 
themselves  against  him  ;  others  were  indifferent  to  his  movements.  Harvard  and 
Yale  Colleges  officially  took  ground  against  him.  Dr,  Chauncey,  of  Boston,  wrote 
a  volume  against  him ;  and  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  enacted  laws  restrict- 
ing ministers  to  their  own  pulpits,  unless  specially  invited  by  the  minister  of 
another  parisli,  and  making  it  illegal  for  any  unsettled  minister  to  preach  at  all. 

It  was  not  strange  tfiat  these  converts,  finding  such  opposition  or  cnld  welcome 
in  tlie  Congr<Jgational  Clm relies,  should  seek  homes  elsewhere.  In  numy  cases  they 
formed  Chnrnhcs  of  their  own  and  were  known  as  Separatists,  and  Backus  says  that 
between  Scpteniljer,  1746,  and  May,  1751,  thirty-one  persons  were  ordained  as  pastors 
of  Separate  Churches.  These  new  converts  were  insensibly  and  inevitably  led 
nearer  to  the  Baptist  position  than  to  that  taken  by  the  great  body  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  State  ChurcLes.  The  Churchcg  of  the  Statidiug  Order  were  filled  with 
nnconvorted  persons,  %^ith  many  who  had  grown  up  in  theai  from  infancy,  being 
introduced  at  tli.it  time  by  christening;  and  but  a  email  proportion  of  their  mem- 
bers made  any  claim  to  a  spiritual  regeneration.  The  intuitions  of  a  converted  euu! 
recoil  from  Church  associations  with  those  whose  only  claim  to  membership  in 
Clirist's  mysticul  body  is  a  ceremony  performed  over  an  nnoonacions  infant,  fur  the 
rtniewed  man  t^elvs  fellowsliip  with  those  who,  like  himself,  have  exercised  faith  in 
Christ^s  saving  merits,  and  he  is  likely  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  las  guide  in  seek- 
ing his  Church  home.  Whitetield  liimself  taught  his  cunvertSj  irhen  preaching  on 
Rom.  vi,  1-4,  that  their  death  to  sin  enjoiited  another  order  of  duty.  He  says:  'It 
is  certain  that  in  the  words  of  our  text  there  is  an  alhision  to  the  manner  of  ImpTisin, 
which  was  by  immersion,  wliieh  our  Churcli  [Episcopal]  allows,  and  insists  ni>on  it, 
tliat  children  should  be  imtuersed  in  water,  unices  those  that  bring  the  children  to 
be  baptized  assure  the  minister  that  they  cannot  bear  the  plunging/  ^  In  these  and 
similar  words  he  showed  his  hearers  that  tlie  New  Testament  disciples  were  a  body 
of  immersed  believers:  and  when  Jonatlmn  Edwards  repudiated  the  Half-way  Cov- 
enant, numbers  embraced  his  views;  some  few  new  Baptist  Churches  were  formed 
in  MassachusettSj  but  many  Whitefieldians  and  Baptists  attempted  to  build  together 
in  what  were  popularly  known  as  New  Light  or  Separatist  Churches.  Of 
course  such  a  compromise  between  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist  principles  could  not 
long  be  practiced,  and  gradually  the  Baptists  witlidrevv  to  form  their  own  congi-e- 
gations.  Backus  says  that  for  the  twenty  years  between  1760  and  1780  two  new 
Baptist  Churches  were  organized  each  year. 

The  life  and  ministry  of  Isaac  Backus  himself  illnstrates  the  sweep  of  the 
Baptist  movement  in  New  England.  He  was  converted  to  God  during  this  great 
awjikening,  and  with  many  misgivings  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Norwich,  Conn,,  but  afterward  joined  with  fifteen  others  in  forming  a  Separate 
Church,  composed  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists.  Two  3'eai-fi  afterward,  1743,  hav- 
ing now  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  he  formed  a  Church  of  this  mixed  itrder 
at  Middleborough,  Mass.  Soon  the  question  of  baptism  liegan  to  agitate  the  body, 
and  a  number  of  his  people  rejected  infant  baptism  and  sprinkling  as  baptism. 
After  a  time  Mn  Backus  followed  them  on  conviction,  and  in  1756  ho  fonned  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Middleborough.  The  story  of  his  change  of  faith  and 
denominational  relations  is  a  type  of  the  inward  and  outward  changes  through 
which  many  earnest  men  passed  at  that  time,  and  united  with  the  Baptists  or 
formed  new  Churches  of  that  order  and  Backus  acted  as  a  leader  in  this  direction. 

We  have  seen  that  James  Manning  was  first  a  student  at  Hopewell;  after 
spending  four  years  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  from  whicli  he  was 
graduated  in  1762  with  the  second  highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  Philadelphia  Association  with  the  arduous  task  of  establishing  a  denominational 
college  ^  on  some  suitable  part  of  tins  continent/    After  consulting  largely  with 
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friendp,  amongst  them  Gardner,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Rliode  Island,  he  estah- 

lielied  a  Latin  School  at  Warren,  and  organized  a  Baptist  Church  there  in  1764. 

This  school  was  sLihsequently  removed  to  Providence,  where  it  is  still  continued  as 

the  Univerjdty  Graraniar  8chooh     In  1765  he  was  appointed   *  President  of  the 

College  of  Ithode  Island,  and  Professor  of  Langtiagee  and  other  branches  of  learning, 

with  full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  and  ekewliere.'     He  began  hia 

work  with  one  student,  William  Rogers,  from   Newport;  thi^ee  others  were  added 

within  a  year,  and  at  the  liret  commencement,  in  1709,  he  graduated  seven.    A  college 

charter  was  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  $2,000  were 

Bubficribed  for  building  and  endowing  the  college.     He  saw  at  once  that  his  success 

depended  on  the  interest  which  the  Churches  took  in  the  institution,  and  seeing  that 

this  cnuld  only  be  accomplished  by  united  effort,  he  and  Ilezckiah  Smith  determined 

on  forming  an  Association,  with  the  double  purpose  of  resisting  the  oppressions  of 

the  Standing  Order  in  Kew  England  and  of  securing  an  educated  Baptist  ministry. 

This  was  accomplished  at  Warren  in  17G7.     For  six  years  the  college  remained  at 

Warren,  when  a  contest  arose  between   Warren,   Eju^t  Greenwich,   Newport  and 

Providence  for  the  honor  of  tiie  permanent  location,  and  in  1770  the  college  was 

removed  to  Providence.     Manning  then  resigned  hispastorehip  at  Warren,  accepted 

that  of  the  Providence  Church  in  1771,  and  for  twenty  years  held  the  twofold 

relation  of  pastor  and  president.     The  Warren  Association  w^as  intimately  identified 

with  the  development  of  the  college  for  many  years,  thus  making  them  mutual 

bleseings.     Backus  teila  us  tliat  a  number  of  eldei's  being  together  in  consultation 

about  the  affairs  of  the  young  institution,  they  sent  invitations  to  other  brethi-en, 

and  the  result  was  the  meeting  at  Warren  of  representatives  from  eleven  ChurcheSj 

with  three  ministers  from  the  PJiiladelphia  Assoeiation  for  consultation  concerning 

the  organization  of  the  new  Association,     John  Gano  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 

Church  in  New  York  at  that  time,  and  brother-indaw  of  President  Manning,     Gano 

presided  over  their  delegations,  and  Isaac  Backus  acted  its  clerk.     After  full  deliber- 

ation,  some  of  the  Chnrclies,  fearing  tliat  an  Association  might  assume  jurisdiction 

over  them,  faltered,  and  that  l»ody  was  formed  by  the  representatives   of   four 

Churches  only,  namely,  Warren,  Bellingham,  Haverhill  and  Second  Middleborough, 

but  the  latter  Church  withdrew  at  the  second  meeting,  1768. 

President  Manning  then  drew  up  a  statement  closely  defining  the  objects  of 

the  Warren  Association,  adapted  to  remove  misapprehensions,  and  in  1(570  the  Mid- 

dleborough  Church,  witli  Backus  as  pastor,  returned,  '  upon  the  express  condition 

that  no  complaint  should  ever  be  received  by  the  Association  against  any  particular 

Church  that  was  not  of  the  Association,  nor  from  any  censured  member  of  any  of 

our  Churches/     This  body  of  Churches  defined  that  its  union  was  *  consistent  with 

independency  and  power  of  particular  Churches,  because  it  pretended  to  be  no  other 

than  an  advisory  council^  utterly  disclaiming  superiority,  jurisdiction,  coercive  right 

and  infallibility.'     On  these  principles  the  Association  won  its  way,  and  in  1777 
47 
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it  embmced  in  its  memberehip  31  chnrdies  and  1,617  commnnicanU.  Tlie 
service  which  it  rendered  to  Baptist  iutei'estB  in  tliose  days  of  weakness  and  trial 
Wcis  very  great,  for  it  was  a  missionary  society  as  well  as  a  fraternal  body.  It 
organized  an  Educational  Fund  for  niimstmal  education;  it  appointed^  ei>mujittee 
to  present  serious  Baptist  grievances  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
nectieut ;  it  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  lay  their  ease  before  the  king ;  and  it 
appealed  for  subscriptions  to  all  the  Baptbt  Churcliesof  this  continent,  admonishing 
them  to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  own  college  as  a  Christian  duty.  Also  it 
appointed  Benjamin  Foster  and  others  to  prepare  a  spelling-book,  a  good  Englisli 
grammar  and  a  Baptist  catechism.  Foster  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  appointed 
to  defend  the  Pedobaptist  position  in  the  exercises  of  that  college,  and  became  a 
Baptist  on  conviction  as  the  result.  The  hallowed  influences  exerted  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  WiuTcn  Associations  in  molding  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  New 
World  cjin  never  he  told. 

Justice,  however,  demands  as  high  a  tribute  to  Morgan  Edwards  as  to  James 
Mutmiiig,  for  his  zeal  and  ability  in  establishing  the  college.  Indeed,  Dr.  (ruild, 
the  present  librarian  of  Brown  University,  frankly  pays  him  this  tribute.  lie  says 
of  Morgan : 

*Hc  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  the  college, 
and  in  1767  he  went  back  to  En£:land  and  secured  the  first  funds  for  its  endow- 
ment With  bini  were  iissociutc*!  the  l{i*\\  Samuel  Jones,  to  whom  in  1791  was 
offered  t  lie  presidency;  Oliver  Hurt  and  Francis  Pelot,  of  South  Carolina;  John 
Hart,  of  rioi>eweIl,  the  signer  *if  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence;  John  Stites,  the 
mayor  of  Elizabcthtown  ;  Hczekiali  Smith,  Samuel  Stillman,  John  Gano  and  others 
connected  with  the  two  Associations  named,  of  kindred  zeal  and  spirit.  The  tinal 
success  of  tlie  movement,  however,  may  justly  be  jLscribed  to  tlie  life-long  labors  of 
him  who  mths  appointed  the  first  president,  James  Manning,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey/* 

It  is  right  to  say  here  that  he,  being  a  Welshman,  it  was  meet  that  he  should  be 
the  *  prime  mover'  in  establishing  the  first  Baptist  college  in  America  on  the  very 
soil  where  Poger  Williams,  his  country m:in,  had  planted  the  first  free  republic  of 
this  hind.  There  is  also  very  much  poetic  lore  in  the  thought  that  he  shoald 
leave  his  Church  in  Philadelphia  to  enlist  the  men  of  Wales  in  the  interests  of 
the  young  institution.  He  brou^jht  buck  a  large  sum  of  money  for  this  object,  and 
had  so  stin-ed  tlie  sympathies  of  Dr  Richards,  of  Soutli  Wales,  that  he  beqncatlied 
his  library  of  1,300  volumes  to  its  use.  And  now,  probably,  there  is  not  such  a 
collection  of  Welsh  books  in  America  as  is  found  in  the  town  of  the  brave 
Welshman  who  founded  Providence.  Welsh  affection  for  Brown  merits  that  *  po- 
etic justice'  w^liich  led  its  present  librarian  to  bless  the  memory  of  the  other 
immortal  Welshman,  Morgan  Edwards,  as  the  prime  mover  in  its  establishment  Mr. 
Edwards  was  thoroughly  educated  and  became  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  Chnrdi, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gill,  in  1761,  and  remained  there  till  1771^  when  be 
removed  to  Delaware,  where  he  died  in  1795*     His  inflaence  was  very  great,  but 
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would  have  been  much  enlarged  had  he  identified  liimself  with  the  catiee  of  the 
colonies  in  their  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  llis  family  was  iden titled  witli 
the  service  of  his  majesty  of  Etigliind,  and  Morgan  was  so  full  of  Welsh  fire  that 
he  could  not  hold  his  tongue,  which  mucli  afflicted  his  brethren  and  involved  him 
in  tronble  with  the  American  aiitliorities,  as  we  find  in  tlie  following  recantation  : 
*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  White  Clay  Ci-eek,  at  Mr.  Henry  Darby's,  in 
New  York,  August  7th,  1775,  William  Patterson,  Esq.^  being  in  the  chair,  wlien  the 
Kev,  Morgan  Edwanls  attended  and  signed  the  following  recantation,  which  was 
voted  satisfactory,  namely : 

'Whereas,  I  have  some  time  since  freqnently  made  use  of  rash  and  imprudent 
expressions  with  respect  to  tlie  conduct  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  noble  and  patriotit?  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  America,  again^it  the 
arbitrary  meaBU res  of  the  British  ministry;  which  eon fl net  has  justly  raised  their 
resentment  against  me,  I  now  confess  that  I  have  spoken  wrong,  for  which  I  am 
sorry  and  ask  forgiveness  of  tlie  public.  And  I  do  promise  that  for  the  future  I 
will  conduct  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  giving  offense,  and  at  tlie  same 
time,  in  justice  to  mj^self,  declare  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  present  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  frietids  to  American  liberty,  and  do  hereby  approve  of  them,  and,  as 
far  as  io  my  power,  will  endeavor  to  promote  them,  Morgan  Edwaeds.' 

How  sound  his  conversion  was  to  Eevolutionary  ^measures'  is  not  a  proper 
question  to  raise  here,  but  as  tlie  offense  was  one  of  tlie  tongue,  he  made  the 
amend  as  !)road  as  the  sin,  and  there  is  no  known  evidence  that  he  ever  gave  too 
free  rein  to  the  unruly  member  thereafter  on  the  subject  of  the  '  noble  and  pat- 
riotic struggles  for  the  liberties  of  America,'  It  is  sure,  however,  that  when 
American  liberties  were  seeui-ed  he  brought  forth  abundant  fruits,  *  meet  for 
repentance,'  in  the  labors  which  he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  American  education. 
He  also  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback  to  collect  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  tlie  colonies  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  build 
up.  llis  purpose  was  to  publish  a  history  in  about  twelve  %^ohimes*  He  issued 
the  first  vohime  in  1770,  which  treated  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baptists ;  the  second 
volume  related  to  the  New  Jersey  Baptists  and  was  published  in  17r*2;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Rhode  Island  Baptists  was  not  sent  forth  by  him,  but  appeared  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections  of  1867.  He  left  the 
tliird  volume  in  manuscript,  concerning  the  Delaware  Baptists,  which  is  now  in 
possession  of  tlie  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia.  He  was  as  noble,  refined 
and  scholarly  a  servant  of  Christ  as  could  be  fonnd  in  the  colonies.  He  died  in  Deb 
aware  in  1795;  his  body,  which  was  lirst  buried  in  tlie  Baptist  meeting-house,  La 
Grange  Place,  between  Market  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  now  rests  in  Mount 
Moriali  Cemeteryj  and  every  true  American  Baptist  blesses  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE    BAPTISTS    OF    VIRGINIA. 


NO  chapter  of  Baptist  history,  European  or  American,  fill*  honest  hearts  with 
warmer  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  than  that  of  Virginia.  The  first 
8ettler8  of  tins  colony  were  cavaliers,  from  tlie  npj^er  classes  of  English  society,  pro- 
fonndly  loyal  to  tlie  English  government  and  zealous  of  religious  oliservances.  The 
Virginian  charter  of  April  10th,  1606,  made  the  Church  of  England  the  reUgioo  of 
the  colony,  and  devotion  to  the  king,  its  head  and  defender,  the  test  of  loyalty ;  henoe 
all  were  taxed  for  its  support.  Before  Plymouth  Rock  was  known,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  organized,  the  soil  of 
Virginia  was  hallowed  by  prai&c  to  God  in  public  worship.  Captain  John  Smith 
tells  us  this  beautiful  story  of  his  religions  acts  at  Jamestown: 

*  When  I  first  went  to  Vin^inia,  I   well  remember  we  did  hang  an  awning, 

wIhcIi  is  an  old  mU,  to  three  or  four  trees  to  shadow  us  from  tlie  snn.  Our  walls 
were  rails  of  wood,  our  scats  unhewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planks,  our  pulpit  a  bar  of 
w^ood  nailed  to  two  neighboring  trees.  In  foul  weatlier  we  shiftea  into  an  old 
rotten  tent.  This  was  onr  cintrch,  till  we  built  a  liomely  thing  like  a  barn,  set  up 
crotclicte,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge  and  earth,  so  was  alj^o  the  walk,  the  best  of  oar 
houfies  of  the  like  curiosity,  but  the  most  part  far  much  worse  workmanship,  tluit 
could  neither  well  defend  wind  or  rain,  let  we  had  daily  common  prayer,  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  every  Sunday  two  sermons,  and  every  three  montlis  the  Uoly  Com- 
inunion,  till  our  minister,  Mr,  Hunt,  died.  But  our  prayers  daily,  with  a  homily  on 
Sunday,  we  con  tinned  two  or  three  years  after,  till  more  preachers  came.  And 
surely  God  did  most  mercifully  hear  us,  till  the  continual  inundations  of  mistaken 
directions,  factions  and  numbers  of  unprovided  libertines,  near  consumed  m  all*  U 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.' 


Happy  liad  it  hieen  for  the  colonists  if  this  freedom  and  simplicity  of  volnn- 
tary  w^orship  had  been  continued  amongst  them,  as  this  noble  character  commenced 
it  in  his  rude  Jamestown  temple,  without  doubt  the  first  ever  erected  in  North 
America.  The  charter  made  withdrawal  from  the  Episcopal  Church  a  crime  equal 
to  revolt  from  the  government.  It  further  required  that  if  any  one  were  drawn 
away  from  the  *  doctrines,  rites  and  religion,  now  professed  and  established  within 
our  realm  of  Engljmd,"  the  person  so  offending  slionid  be  *  arrested  and  imprisoned^ 
until  he  shall  fully  and  thoroughly  reform  him,  or  otherwise  when  the  canse  so 
requirethj  that  he  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  be  sent  into  our  realm  of  England, 
here  to  receive  condign  punishment,  for  his  or  their  said  offense.' 

Each  successive  Governor  promulgated  his  own  code  of   laws,  directing  hi* 
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eubordinates  in  the  details  of  adniiuist ration.  That  of  Sir  Thomas  Dole,  in  1611, 
provided  that  every  man  or  woman,  *now  present  or  hereafter  to  arrivej*  should 
give  *an  account  of  his  or  tlieir  faith  and  religion,  and  repair  unto  the  minister,' 
that  their  orthodoxy  might  be  tested.  Upon  refusal  to  do  tliis  the  minister  eliould 
give  iHidce  to  the  Governor  or  chief  officeris  of  the  town,  and  for  the  tiret  refusal 
the  offender  was  to  be  whipped,  for  the  second  to  be  whipped  twice  and  to 
acknowledge  his  fault  on  the  Sabbatli  day  in  the  congregationj  and  for  the  third 
offense  he  was  to  be  whipped  ^y^yj  day  until  the  acknowledgment  was  made  and 
forgiveness  craved.  Tlie  very  severity  of  this  code  prevented  its  full  execution, 
and  succeeding  Governors  relaxed  these  provisions  in  their  several  codes,  But 
though  corporal  punishment  was  gradually  abandoned,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  as 
to  any  departure  from  the  Church  of  England  remained  the  same,  being  quite  as 
severe  as  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  against  all  dissent  from  Congregationalism. 
Hening  says  that  the  General  Assembly  appears  to  have  devoted  itself  to  enforcing 
attendanee  on  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony.  In  1623  it 
provided  that  public  worship  should  be  held  in  every  plantation  according  to  its 
canonSj  that  its  ministers  shouhl  be  paid  by  a  tax  upon  the  people,  and  that  no  otVier 
ministcre  but  those  of  that  Church  *  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  or  teach,  publicly 
or  privately,' and  that  'the  Governor  and  Council  shall  take  care  that  all  Non^ 
conformists  depart  the  colony  with  all  conveniency.' 

The  tirst  nine  Acts  of  lt>6)  provided  for  the  support  of  the  State  Church ;  in 
each  parish  a  church  edifice  was  to  be  built  out  of  the  public  treasury,  together  with 
a  parsonage  house  and  the  purchase  of  a  glebe  for  the  niinieteV's  use.  lie  was  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £80  sterling,  a  provision  subsequently  changed  to  16,000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  to  l»e  levied  on  the  parish  and  collected  like  otlier  taxes*  Each  min- 
ister must  be  ordained  by  a  B!sbop  in  England ;  all  other  preachers  were  to  be 
banished ;  every  person  who  wilfully  avoided  attendance  on  the  parish  Church  for 
one  Sunday  was  to  be  fined  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco;  every  Non^conforniist  was  to  be 
tiued  £20  for  a  month's  absence,  and  if  he  failed  to  attend  for  a  year  he  must  be 
apprehended  and  give  security  for  his  good  behavior,  or  remain  in  prison  till  he 
was  willing  to  attend  Church.  Much  pretense  has  been  made,  that  because  the 
early  settlers  of  the  colony  were  cavaliers,  they  were  less  austere,  more  polislted 
and  of  gentler  blood  than  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  brutal  intoler- 
ance  of  the  English  Oiurt  was  faithfully  copied  by  them,  and  no  darker  or  more 
bloody  pages  stain  English  or  Massacliusetts  history  than  those  that  defile  the  early 
records  of  Virginia.  White  tolls  us  of  a  band  of  men  who  were  driven  from 
Virginia*  for  their  religious  opinions'  in  1634.^  Burk  records  the  revolting  bar- 
barities inflicted  on  8tc%'enson  Reek  for  the  same  cause  in  1640.  lie  'stood  in  the 
pillory  two  hours  with  a  label  on  his  hack,  paid  a  fine  of  £50,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  Governor,*  for  simply  saying,,  in  a  jocnlar  manner,  that  Mus 
lajeaty  was  at  confession  with  my  loi\i  of  Canterbury.*  *    Holmes  details,  at  length, 
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that  in  1648  four  missionaries  were  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  Messrs. 
Jatiiea,  Knollys,  Thompson  and  Harrison.  They  held  a  few  meetings  there  iu 
private,  but  their  little  congregations  were  violently  broken  up  and  the  missionaries 
banislied,  while  many  of  their  hearers  were  imprisoned.^  James  Pyland,  a  member 
of  tlie  House  of  Burgesses  from  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  County,  prepared  a  Catechism 
which  was  pronounced  '  blaspliomous/  for  which  he  was  expelled  in  1652 ;  and  for 
some  otlicr  trivial  it'ligitms  offense  a  menilKT  from  Norfolk  was  expelled  in  1663. 
Virginia  had  adhered  to  the  king  against  Cromwell  and  th*j  Commonwealth,  and 
Dr.  Hawks,  the  eloquent  Episcopal  historian  of  Virginia,  tells  of  four  of  Cromweirs 
soldiers  who  were  '  rudoly  Imng,  as  a  warning  to  the  remainder^  in  lOSO,  for  their 
religious  opinions,  under  the  pretense  that  *  their  assemblages^  were  *^j)erverted 
from  religious  to  treasonable  purposes;'  those  I'eligious  assemblages  themselves 
being  regarded  as  a  subvei-sion  of  the  government.* 

Hening  states  that  tlte  111th  Act  of  the  Grand  Assembly  of  1661-62  declared 
that,  Whereas^  Many  schismatical  persons,  out  of  their  avereeness  to  the  orthodox 
establisheii  religion,  or  out  of  the  uew-fangled  conceits  of  their  own  heretical  inven* 
tions,  refuse  to  have  their  children  baptized;  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  all  persons  that  in  contempt  of  the  divine  sacrament  of 
baptism,  shall  refii&e  when  they  may  carry  their  child  to  a  lawful  minister  in  that 
county,  to  have  them  baptized,  shull  be  amersed  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco; 
half  to  the  informer,  half  to  the  public'  * 

This  was  a  blow  dealt  at  the  Quakers,  as  there  seem  to  have  been  no  Baptists 
in  the  colony  at  that  time.  Several  Acts  of  the  Assembly  in  1669, 1662  and  1693 
made  it  a  crime  iSc  parents  to  refuse  the  baptism  of  their  children •  Jeffer&on 
writes;  'If  no  executiun  took  place  here,  as  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to 
the  moderation  of  the  Church  or  the  spirit  of  the  Legishiture,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  law  itself,  but  to  historical  circumstances  M'hich  have  not  been  banded 
down  to  us.'  • 

When  William  and  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  in  1689,  their  accession  was 
signalized  by  that  enactment  of  Parliament  called  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Even 
this,  as  Dr.  Woolsey  remarks,  'removed  only  the  harshest  restrictions  upon 
Protestant  rellgiotis  worship j  and  was  arbitrary,  unequal  and  unaystematio  in  iU  pro- 
visions,' Still,  it  was  tlie  entering  wedge  to  religious  freedom,  and  while  the 
Baptists  of  England  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it  and  organiased  under  it  in 
London  as  a  great  Association  for  new  work,  a  hundred  and  seventeen  Churches 
being  represented,  the  authorities  of  Virginia  thought  it  inoperative  in  their  colony. 
It  was  not  until  a  score  of  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  that  the  colonial 
Legislature  gave  to  the  colonists  the  meager  liberties  which  it  granted  to  the  British 
subject.  When,  however,  news  of  this  Act  reached  Virginia,  the  few  individual 
Baptists  then  scattered  abroad  there  resolved  on  their  full  liberty  as  British  subjects 
under  its  provisions.  They  entreated  the  London  Meeting  to  send  them  ministerB, 
an  entreaty  whicli  was  followed  by  a  correspondence  running  through  many  yeit<» 
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art  Nordin  and  Thomas  White  were  sent  as  ordained  minifitera  to  the 

White  died  upon  the  vojagQ.     ITp  to  this  time  tliere  eeenis  to  have 

anized  body  of  Baptists  in  Virginia,  althougli  there  ai'e  traces  of  indi- 

Jorth  Carolina  as  early  as  16()(>,  who  had  flud  from  Virginia  to  escape 

uice,     Semple  finds  the  lirst  Uaptist  Church  of  Virginia  organized  in 

^ith  the  labors  of  Noixlin  at  Burleigh,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  in  1714,  on 

ide  of  the  river  and  opposite  Jamestown.     Howell  thinks  that  before 

of  Nordin  there  had  been  a  gathering  of  citizens  there,  joined  by  others 

J  County  for  consultation,  iind  that  they  Iiad  petitioned  the  London  Bap- 

id  them  help.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Nordiu  was  soon  followed  by  two  other 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Mintz,  and  under  the  labors  of  these  men  of  God  the 

lirst  unurch  was  formed  in  that  year,  and  soon  after  one  at  Brandon,  in  the  County 

of  Surry,     The  lirat  is  now  known  as  Mill  Swamp ;  it  is  thought  that  the  Otterdiuns 

Church  is  the  second.    These  were  General  Baptists,  but  in  a  few  years  they  embraced 

Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  Nordin  labored  in  that  J'egion  till  he  died,  in  1725. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress  in  the  soutliern  part  of  Virginia,  the 
influence  of  the  Welsh  Baptists,  in  Pennsylvania  and  DelawarCj  began  to  be  felt  in 
Berkeley,  Loudon  and  Koekingham  Counties,  which  were  visited  by  tlieir  minis- 
ters. Semple  thinks  that  these  laborers  first  reached  the  colony  through  Edward 
Hajs  and  Tliomas  Yates,  members  of  the  Saters  Baptist  Chm*ch,  in  Maryland, 
and  that  Revs,  Loveall,  Heaton  and  Gerard  soon  followed  them.  Churches  were 
then  gatliered  at  Opccon,  Mill  Creek,  Ketocton  and  other  points  in  nipid  suc- 
cession, which  became  members  of  the  Pluladelphia  AssociatioDj  from  which 
they  received  the  counsel  and  aid  of  David  Thomas,  John  Gano  and  James  Miller, 
which  accounts  in  part  for  the  raj>id  spread  of  Biiptist  principles  in  North  Vir- 
ginia, They  were  soon  strengthened,  also,  by  the  labors  of  two  men  of  great 
power,  formerly  of  other  denominations,  who  became  Baptists.  Shubael  Stearns,  a 
native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  converted  under  the  proaching  of  George  Whitetield, 
and  united  himself  with  the  revival  party  of  the  Congregationalists,  called  New 
Lights,  in  1745,  lie  continued  with  them  Tor  six  years,  when  he  became  convinced, 
from  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  that  infant  huptism  was  a  human  institu- 
tion and  tliat  it  was  his  duty  to  confess  Christ  on  his  iaith.  Accordingly,  he  \vm 
immersed  by  Elder  Palmer  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  May  20tli,  1751,  and  was  ordained  a 
Baptist  minister.  After  continuing  in  New  England  for  about  three  years,  he 
luuged  to  carry  tlie  Gospel  to  the  regions  beyond,  and  made  for  Berkeley  and  Hamp- 
shire Counties,  Va.  There  God  made  him  wonderfully  succeseful,  and  his  fame 
spread  through  all  the  region,  lie  itinerated  largely  in  North  Carolina  as  well  as  in 
Virginia,  and  gathered  an  inimense  harvest  for  Christ,  Morgan  Edwards  describes 
him  as  a  marvelous  preacher  for  moving  the  eniotioiis  and  melting  his  audiences 
to  tears.  The  most  exciting  stories  are  told  about  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eye 
and  the  melting  tones  of  Ids  voice,  wliile  liis  appearance  was  that  of  a  patriarch. 


Tideiice  Lane^  who  afterward  became  a  distinguiglied  Baptist  minister,  eays  that  k 
had  the  moet  hateful  feelings  toward  the  Baptists,  but  curiosity  led  him  to  licir 
Mr.  Steams : 

'Upon  my  arrival,  I  saw  a  venerable  old  man  Bitting  nnder  a  peach-tree,  with  i 
book  in  hie  hand  and  tbe  people  piithering  abont  him.  lie  tixed  his  eves  upon  tne 
immediately,  which  made  me  feel  in  such  a  manner  as  I  never  had  felt  before,  I 
turned  to  qnit  the  place,  but  could  not  proceed  far.  I  walked  about,  fiometiinag 
catcliing  hm  eyes  as  I  walked.  My  uneftsincbs  increased  and  became  intolerable,  I 
went  np  to  him,  tliinking  that  a  salutation  and  shaking  of  hands  would  relieve  me; 
but  it  happened  otliOrwise.  I  Ix^gim  to  think  that  he  had  an  evil  eye  and  ought  to 
be  elumned ;  but  shunning  him  I  could  no  more  effect  tJian  a  bird  can  shun  the  rat- 
tlet^nuke  when  it  tixes  its  eyes  upon  it.  When  he  began  to  preach  ujy  perturbations 
increased,  so  that  nature  ouuld  no  longer  support  them  and  I  sank  to' the  ground,* 

liev.  Daniel  Marshall  was  brother-in-law  to  Stearns,  and  had  formerly  beeu  & 
Presbj^terian  minister  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  but  had  served  for  some  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ihe  Indians  on  the  upper  Snstpiehanmi,  War  between  the  colony  of 
Maryland  and  the  Indiana  had  arrested  his  work,  and  on  exaniining  the  Scriptures, 
he,  too,  became  a  Baptist,  being  immersed  near  Winchester,  Va,,  in  the  forty-eightli 
year  of  his  age.  He  and  Steams  pre^^ched  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Camlina, 
and  Churches  were  multiplied  in  every  direction.  Dr.  Howell,  in  treating  of  this 
period,  says  that 

*T!ie  lields  were  white  to  harvest,  God  poured  out  his  Holy  Spirit,  One 
univereal  impulse  pervaded,  apparently,  the  minds  of  the  whole  |x*ople.  Endently 
hungering  for  ilie  bread  of  life,  they  c^ime  together  in  vast  multitudes.  Every* 
where  the  niinistry  of  these  men  was  attended  whh  the  most  extraordinary  suceess. 
Very  largo  numbers  were  liaptized.  Churches  spning  up  by  scores.  Amt>ng  the 
converts  were  many  able  men,  wlio  at  once  entered  the  ministry,  and  ewelled 
tinually  the  ranks  of  the  messengers  of  salvation.' 

So  quickly  did  the  work  of  God  spread  amongst  the  people  in  every  dii^cction* 
that  the  influence  of  our  Churches  began  to  be  felt  in  shaping  the  political  destinies 
of  the  colony  ;  and  that  influence  has  continued  to  our  times.  Prominent  amongst 
tlic  causes  of  this  rapid  growth  was  the  character  of  the  preaching.  The  preadiew 
were  from  the  people  to  whom  they  spoke,  so  that  they  understood  their  necessitiea 
and  difficulties.  Reports  of  many  of  these  early  sermons  are  extant.  They  are 
characterized  by  great  simplicity  of  thought  and  structure^  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  arouse  the  conscience  to  the  need  of  Christ,  to  present  his  finished  work  in  all 
its  gracious  bearings,  and  to  lead  to  immediate  decision  in  his  service*  Colonial  life 
liad  fostered  independent  thought  and  a  willingness  to  meet  peril  in  shaking  elf 
the  State  Church,  whose  ministers  no  longer  commanded  tlie  I'cspect  of  the  jieoplo. 
Formalism  had  engendered  license  in  the  pnlpit  as  well  as  in  the  pew,  so  that  many 
of  the  clergy  wei^  not  only  cruel,  but  immoral,  also.  The  very  means  which  in  ear- 
lier years  had  been  taken  to  hinder  the  spread  of  Baptist  doctrines  now  contributed 
to  their  dissemination,  and  the  people  hungered  for  the  bread  of  life. 
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Persecution^  A8  iieual,  over-reached  itself,  and  the  reaction  was  very  great*  John 
Leland  Bays,  the  Baptist  *  ministers  were  imprieoiied  and  the  disciples  buffeted.' 
James  Madison,  in  writing  to  a  Philadelphia  friend,  in  1774,  »aid  : 

'  That  diabohcal,  hell-conceived  principle  of  persecution  rages  among  some, 
and  to  their  etL*riud  in  fumy  tlie  clergy  e<in  fnrniBh  their  quota  of  imps  for  sucli  pur- 
poses. There  are  at  tlie  present  time,  in  the  ailjiieciit  cotnity,  not  less  than  five  or 
six  well-ineiining  men  in  elusc  Jail  for  proclaiming  their  religious  sentiments, 
which  are  in  the  main  quite  ortliouox.' 

Yet  tliis  hard  flint  of  persecution  etrnck  the  true  firo  of  soul  liberty.  Dr. 
Hawks  is  compelled  to  admit  of  the  State  clergy  that  they  were  in  many  cases  a 
disgrace  to  their  profession ;  and  Hannnond  denounces  them  tlms:  *  Many  came, 
such  as  wore  black  coats  and  could  babble  in  a  pulpit,  roar  in  a  tavern,  exact  from 
their  parishioners  and,  rather,  by  their  dissoluteness,  destroy  tlian  feed  their  flocks*' 
These  so  embittered  the  spirits  of  the  biiser  class  against  the  pure  and  godly  men 
who  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word  that,  even  after  the  Toleration  Act  had 
compelled  the  colony  to  modify  her  Iaw8»  and  they  could  not  legally  be  imprisoned 
for  preactiing  the  Gospel,  mob  law  was  let  loo^e  upon  them  everywhere,  and  they 
were  tlinist  into  prison  for  the  sin  of  tithei*s  in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Every- 
where their  congregations  were  disturbed  and  broken  up.  Howe  says :  '  A  snake 
and  a  hornet's  nest  w^ere  thrown  into  their  meeting,  and  even  in  one  case  fire-arms 
were  brought  to  dispei'se  them.' '    Taylor  says  tliat  the  Baptist  ministers  w^ere 

'Fined,  pelted,  beaten,  imprisoned,  poisoned  and  hunted  with  dogs;  their  con- 
gregations were  assaulted  ana  dispersed ;  the  solemn  ordinance  of  baptism  w^as 
rudely  interrupted,  both  administmtoi's  and  candidates  being  plunged  and  held  be- 
neath tlie  w^ater  till  nearly  dead  ;  they  suffered  tnoek  trials,  and  even  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  subjected  to  indignities  not  unlike  those  inflicted  by  the  infamous  Jeffreys.' 

Dr*  Semplo,  actuated  by  the  same  sweet  spirit  and  sincere  honesty  which  moved 
Taylor,  gives  tliis  description  of  the  Baptist  ministei's :  They  '  were  without  learn- 
ing, without  patronage,  generally  very  poor,  very  plain  in  their  dress,  unrefined  in 
their  manners  and  awkward  in  their  address;  all  of  which,  by  their  enterpriging 
zeal  and  unceasing  perseverance,  they  either  turned  to  advantage  or  prevented  their 
ill  effects/ 

Yet  they  had  the  stoutest  hearts,  the  most  masculine  intellects,  and  some  of  tliem 
w^ere  eloquent  to  a  proverb;  a  perfect  phalanx  of  Christian  Spartiins,  Ahout 
thirty  of  them  were  put  in  prison,  some  of  them  several  times,  but  by  prcaeliing  Jesus 
througli  the  gates  and  on  the  high  walls  many  were  brought  to  Clirist.  Rev,  Ele- 
azar  Clay,  the  guardian  of  the  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  wrote  from  Chesterfield 
County  to  John  Williams  :  'The  preaching  at  tlie  prison  is  not  attended  in  vain,  for 
we  hope  that  several  are  converted,  while  others  are  under  great  distress  and  made 
to  cry  out,  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?'  and  he  begged  him  to  come  down  and 
baptize  the  converts.     Crowds  gathered  around  the  prisons  at  Fredericksburg,  in  the 
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conn  ties  of  King  and  Queen,  Culpepper,  Middlesex  and  Essex,  Orange  and  Caro- 
line. They  wei'e  preached  to  by  Harris,  Ireland,  Pickett,  the  Craigs,  of  whom 
there  wei-e  three  brothers,  Greenwood,  Burrow,  Weathersfoixl,  Ware,  Timley,  Wal- 
ler, Webber  and  others  whose  names  will  be  honored  while  Virginia  exists.  And 
there  are  some  noted  eases  of  holy  triumph,  as  in  the  prison  at  Culpepper,  wheuee 
Ireland,  much  after  the  order  of  Buiiyan,  who  was  'liad  hom4i  to  prison  in 
die  coiinty  jail  of  Bedford,'  dated  his  letters,  from  ^ray  palace  in  Culpepper/ 
On  the  very  spot  where  the  prison  stood,  where  powder  was  cast  under  the  floor 
to  blow  him  up,  and  brimstone  was  burnt  to  suffocate  him  and  poison  was  ad- 
ministered to  kill  him  ;  on  that  spot  where  he  preached  through  the  iron  grates  tu 
the  people,  there  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands;  and  the  Church  whicli  oc- 
cupies it  nunibera  more  than  200  members.  These  diabolical  schemes  were  all  frus- 
trated and,  after  mnch  suffering,  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  ;  yet  he  says;  'My 
prison  was  a  place  in  which  I  enjoyed  much  of  the  divine  presence;  a  day  seldom 
passed  without  some  token  of  the  divine  goodness  toward  me/  Waller,  a  most 
powerful  man^  who  before  his  conversion  was  the  terror  of  the  good,  being  known 
as  the  *  DeviFs  Adjutant  and  Swearing  Jack,'  spent  113  days  in  four  different  pris- 
ons, besides  enduring  all  forms  of  abuse  ;  but  in  Virginia  alone  he  immersed  2,000 
l)eliever8  and  helped  to  constitute  eighteen  Churches.  Want  of  space  demands 
silence  concerning  a  list  of  most  illustrious  ministers  and  laymen,  whose  names  will 
never  be  honored  as  tliey  deserve,  until  some  equally  illustrious  son  of  Vii^nia 
shall  arrange  and  shape  her  abundant  mass  of  Baptist  material  with  the  integrity  of 
a  Bancroft  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Macaulay.  For  three  months  in  succession  three 
men  of  God  lay  in  the  jail  at  Fredericksburg  for  the  crime  of  preaching  tlie  glo- 
rious Gospel  of  the  blissful  God— Elders  Lewis  Craig,  John  Waller  and  Jaines 
Childs.  But  their  brethren  stood  nobly  by  these  grand  confessors.  Truly,  in  tie 
words  of  Dr.  Hawks, 

*  No  dissenters  in  Yirfirinia  experienced  for  a  time  harsher  treatment  than  did 
the  Baptists,  They  wei-e  oeaten  and  imprisoned  ;  and  cruelty  taxed  it^  ingenuity  to 
devise  new  modes  of  punishment  and  annoyance.  Tiie  usual  consequences  followed. 
Persecution  made  friends  for  its  victims ;  and  the  men  who  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  \\\  public  found  willing  auditors  in  the  sjmpatliizing  crowds  who  gathered 
around  the  prisons  to  hear  them  preach  from  tlie  grated  windows.  It  is  not  iui- 
priibable  that  this  very  opposition  imparted  strength^  in  another  mode,  inasmuch  as 
it  at  last  furnished  the  Baptists  with  a  common  ground  on  which  to  make  resistauce/' 

We  sliall  see  much  more  of  their  struggles  for  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel 
wdien  we  come  to  consider  tlic  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  for  the 
present  must  look  at  their  internal  affairs  and  grow^th.  Althongh  tliev  multi- 
plied rapidly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  much  di^ 
vided  by  controversies  amongst  themselves;  first,  on  the  question  of  CalviuisiJi» 
and  then,  strangely  enough,  on  Episcopacy,  The  Calvinistic  controversy  had  l)een 
imported  by  the  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  who  had  come  from  EngUnd 
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For  a  time  they  lived  liappily  \\ith  each  otlier,  probahly  held  together  by  the  colie- 
eive  power  of  opposition  from  without.  But  by  and  by,  aa  they  became  stronger, 
they  dropped  the  names  of  General  and  Partie^ilar  and  conducted  their  doc^trinal 
contest  under  the  name  of  Separate  and  lit^giilar  Baptists.  Samuel  Harris,  John 
Waller  and  Jeremiah  Walker  were  leaders  on  the  Arminian  side,  while  K  Craig, 
William  Murphy  and  John  Williams  were  leaders  on  the  Calvinistic  side;  butwddle 
they  conducted  their  debates  with  great  fi-eedom  of  utterance,  they  also  clung  to 
each  other  with  brotherly  love*  Having  suffered  so  much  together  in  a  common 
cause,  the  thought  of  separation  was  too  painful  to  be  endured.  They,  therefore, 
treated  eacli  other  with  all  the  cordiality  of  Chriatian  gentlemen,  or,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon 
"woidd  say,  they  agreed  to  keep  two  bears  in  their  house,  *  bear  and  forbear ; '  and  the 
result  wiis,  after  a  long  and  full  discussion  in  17S7,  they  agreed  to  know  each  otlicr, 
and  to  be  known  to  othei*s,  as  The  United  Baptist  Churches  of  Christ  in  Virginia. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Virginia  fathers  were  exercised  on  the  question  of 
Episcopacy  would  be  a  topic  of  amusement  to  the  Baptists  there  in  our  times,  if' 
reverence  for  their  sires  did  not  honor  all  their  sincei'e  convictions.  Tiie  early 
General  Baptists  of  England  raised  tlie  question  whether  Ephesiansiv,  11-13,  did 
not  continue  the  Apostolic  office  in  the  Churcli  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
thinking  that  it  did,  they  selected  an  officer  whose  pj*erogatives  were  above  those 
of  an  Elder,  and  for  fully  a  century  this  officer  visited  their  Churches  as  a  Messenger 
or  Superintendent,  as  they  thought  Timothy  and  Titus  might  have  been.  lie  was 
commonly  elected  and  set  apart  to  his  work  by  an  Asbociatton,  and  his  chief  duty 
was  to  itinerate,  preach  the  Gospel,  plant  Churches  and  regulate  their  affairs.  In 
the  Confession  of  the  General  Baptists  of  1678  his  duties  are  thus  laid  down  : 
*  The  Bishops  have  the  government  of  those  Cluirches  that  had  suffrage  in  tlieir 
election,  and  no  others  ordinarily  ;  as  also  to  preach  the  word  in  the  world.'  Hook 
says  that  their  work  was  *  to  plant  Churches,  ordain  officers,  set  in  order  things 
that  were  wanting  in  all  the  Churches,  to  defend  the  Gospel  against  gainsayers,  and 
to  travel  up  and  down  the  world  for  this  purpose/  The  Virginia  Baptist  fathers, 
wanting  to  observe  every  thitig  that  they  thought  was  done  in  the  Apostolic 
ChurehcHj  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  at  the  General  Association  of  1775,  that  this 
office  was  to  be  continued,  and  appointed  Samuel  Harris  for  the  district  lying  south 
of  the  James  Eiver ;  shortly  after  which,  Elijah  Craig  and  John  Waller  were  ap- 
pointed for  tliat  on  the  nortli  side.  At  the  previous  meeting  of  this  body,  after 
two  days'  debate,  tliey  Iiad  deferred  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  for  a 
yean  That  year  was  spent  in  warm  discussion  of  the  matter.  Walker  advocated 
the  doctrine  in  a  pamphlet,  Ford  opposed  it  in  another,  and  the  Association  then 
unanimously  elected  Harris  an  ApoaiU  by  ballot.  Tliey  observed  a  day  of  fasting 
before  the  ordination,  at  which  Elijah  Craig,  AValler  and  Williams  offered  prayer, 
■  then  each  ordained  minister  present  laid  hands  upon  the  head  of  Harris  and  gave 
him  the  hand  of  fellowship.     At  the  autumn   meeting  Waller  and  Craig  w^ere 
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ordained,  and  these  three  Baptist  Bishops  were  let  loose  npon  the  Churches  under 
tills  rule : 

*  If  our  Me&senger,  or  Apostle,  shall  tmnsgresfi  in  any  manner,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  tleah'iig  in  any  Cluii'ch  wliere  tine  transi?ression  is  committed;  and  the  said 
Church  is  instructed  to  call  helps  from  two  or  tlireu  neighboring  Churches;  and  if 
by  them  found  a  transgressor,  a  Genera!  Conference  of  the  Chiirches  shall  be  called 
to  excoiimiunicate  or  to  restore  hinj*'  ^ 

As  might  have  been  expected  amongst  Baptists,  the  advocates  of  the  measnre 
were  not  chosen  ;  the  Churches  put  on  their  glasses  and  brought  out  their  New 
Testaments  to  see  where  they  could  find  this  crotchet,  and  not  finding  it,  at  tlie 
next  year's  meeting  of  the  Association  the  *  Apostles'  were  Vfury  chop- fallen,  and 
reporting  their  cold  reception  and  discouragements,  quit  their  high  episcopaey  at 
once,  llie  Association  was  so  nuich  mortitied  at  this  play  at  priests  tliat  it  had  not 
the  patience  to  pass  an  act  abolishing  the  apostolate,  but  let  it  die  a  uat^iral  death; 
afterward,  however,  the  body  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  its  defunct  bishopric  by 
recording  on  its  miniUes  the  following  declaration,  as  a  sort  of  epitaph;  ^That  th€ 
office  of  apostles,  like  that  of  prophets,  was  the  effect  of  miraculous  inspiration; 
and  does  not  belong  to  oixlinary  times.*  Nor  since  that  day  have  Yirginia  Baptists 
seen  any  times  extraordinary  c^ilh'ng  for  the  resurrection  of  their  'apostles/ 

The  primitive  Baptists  of  Virginia  wei*e  often  treated  with  contempt  l>ecaufie 
many  of  their  ministers  were  not  classical  scholars,  and  yet  some  of  them  were  the 
peers  of  the  firet  men  in  the  pulpits  of  the  colony,  no  matter  of  what  denomina- 
tion ;  not  only  in  all  that  enstamps  with  a  high  and  practical  manhood,  but  also  in 
the  liigher  branches  of  education.  They  were  men  of  profound  knowledge  in  all 
that  relates  to  Gospel  truth,  to  the  true  science  of  human  government,  and  to  tliat 
patriotism  which  has  made  the  Virginia  commonwealth  so  great  a  power  in  out 
land.  They  wrought  a  work  which  even  the  heroes  of  Rhode  Island  did  not  eqntl 
in  some  respects.  Just  as  it  is  harder  to  purify  a  corrupted  system  than  to  originate 
one  that  is  right  and  true,  so  far  they  excelled  our  brethren  there.  Their  contest 
was  steady,  long  and  fiery,  yet  they  never  wavered,  took  no  rash  steps  nor  violent 
measures,  but,  with  true  loyalty  to  their  holy  convictions,  pressed  on  against  all  odds, 
until  their  resistless  wisdom  and  energy,  directed  by  an  enduring  perseverance  that 
never  flagged,  gave  them  tlieir  deserved  victory*  Touching  the  question  of  edaen- 
tion,  it  is  little  less  than  cruel  to  accuse  them  of  ignorance,  in  view  of  the  fact  thit 
they  were  not  allowed  to  found  schools,  or  build  places  of  worship,  nor  to  be  at 
pe^ce  in  their  own  homeSi  But  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered  the  right  to  breathe  as 
faithful  citizens  and  to  organize  Churches,  despite  their  grinding  oppressions,  tlicy 
at  once  betook  themselves  to  the  founding  of  schools  and  colleges,  which  have  since 
become  an  honor  to  the  State  and  nation.  As  it  was^  however,  with  their  slight 
classical  and  theological  attainments,  they  did  not  fail  to  reach  some  of  the  first  mindi 
So  pure  were  tliey,  so  biblical  and  so  true  to  high  conviction,  that 
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raany  of  her  first  citizens  openly  identified  tliemselves  lioth  with  their  cause  and 
Clmi-clies.  Some  who  stood  high  a$  statesmen  and  as  educators  felt  and  confessed 
their  powerful  influeuee. 

Amongst  these  we  tind  Dr.  Archihald  Alexander,  horn  in  1772^  and  President 
of  Hampden-Sidnej  College  in  1796,  one  of  the  first  scholai's  and  divines  in  our 
country.     In  tlie  frankest  manner  he  unbosouied  bis  heart  tlms: 

'I  fell  into  doubts  respecting  the  authority  of  infant  baptism.  The  origin  of 
these  doubts  were  in  too  rigid  notions  as  to  the  purity  of  tlie  Cburcb,  with  a  belief 
that  receiving  infants  had  a  eornipting  tendency.  1  cuiiitnuiiicated  my  doubtj?  very 
freely  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Lyk\  and  Mr,  k^peeee,  and  found  tbat  tltey  bad  botb  been 
troubled  by  the  same.  We  talked  much  privately  oti  tbe  subject,  and  often  con- 
versed with  others  in  hope  of  getting  some  new  light.  At  length  Mr.  Lyle  and  I 
deteruiiued  to  give  up  tbe  pnicticc  of  Imptisting  infants  nntil  we  sbonld  receive 
more  light.  This  determination  we  publicly  communicated  to  our  people  and  left 
them  to  lake  such  measureei  as  they  deemed  expedient ;  but  the}'  seemed  willing  to 
aduiit  the  issue.  We  ako  comnnniicated  to  tbe  Presbytery  the  state  «jf  our  rniiids, 
and  left  tbem  to  do  what  seemed  good  in  the  case  ;  but  as  they  believed  tbat  wo 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  aiming  at  the  truth,  they  tofjk  no  steps  and  I  believe 
made  no  record.  Things  remained  in  this  position  for  more  than  a  year.  During 
this  time  I  read  much  on  botb  sides,  and  carried  on  a  lengthened  correspond euee, 

Earticniarly  with  Dr.  Hoge.  Two  considerations  kept  me  back  from  joining  the 
^aptists.  The  tiret  was,  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  inthnt  baptism,  as  early 
as  the  fonitb  and  fifth  centuries,  was  unaceonntable  on  the  sujipositiou  that  no  euch 
practice  existed  in  tbe  times  of  the  apostles.  The  otlier  was,  that  if  the  Jiaptista 
ai-o  right  they  are  the  only  Christian  Church  on  earth,  and  all  other  denominations 
ai*e  out  of  the  visible  Churclh' 

The  soundness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  great  head  of  t!ie  Alexander 
family,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  differently  estimated  by  differetit  minds; 
but,  at  the  least,  ho  shows  the  spreading  influence  of  the  Virginia  Biiptists  at  the 
close  of  the  hist  centurj^  His  objections  to  the  Baptists  were  essentially  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  our  principles  and  practices;  and»  ill-founded  as  they  were, 
they  prevented  him  from  following  bis  convictions  on  tbe  main  point  at  issue. 

In  another  chapter  it  will  be  needful  to  treat  of  t!ie  Virginia  Baptists,  touching 
their  active  participation  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  together  witli  their  prominence 
in  settling  the  State  policy  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  character  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  chapter,  therefore,  must  close  with  a  reference 
to  their  alleged  molding  power  upon  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  liis  political  career,  as 
one  of  the  fonndei*s  of  our  government*  Many  historical  writers  have  told  us  that 
lie  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  business  and  other  meetings  of  a  Baptist 
Church  near  his  residence;  that  he  closely  scrutinized  its  internal  democratic  policy 
and  its  democratic  relations  to  its  sister  Churches;  that  he  borrowed  his  conceptions 
of  a  free  government,  State  and  Federal,  from  tbe  simplicity  of  Baptist  Church  in- 
dependency and  fraternity  ;  and  that,  frequently,  in  conversation  with  his  friends, 
ministers  and  neighbors,  he  confessed  Ids  indebtedness  to  their  i*adical  principles  for 
his  fixed  convictions  on  the  true  methods  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     If  this  pofh 
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nkr  tradition  were  entirely  unsupported  by  contemporary  testimony,  his  earneit 
and  public  co-operation  with  the  Baptists  in  Virginia  polities,  and  the  close  identit? 
between  our  fonn  of  governnieot,  which  he  did  so  much  to  frame,  and  that  of  tbe 
Baptist  Churches,  must  ever  contribute  to  keep  it  alive;  the  strength  of  the  coinci- 
dence being  sufficient  in  itself  to  create  such  a  tradition  even  if  it  did  not  alreadjr 
exist.     Curtis  says : 

*  There  was  a    small    Baptist  Clnireli  which  held    its  montlily  meetings  for 

business  at  a  short  distance  from  ilr.  Juffei*«yn's  house,  eight  or  ten  yearg  before 
the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Jeiferson  attended  these  meetTMcr§  for  several 
months  in  succession.  The  pastor  on  une  occasion  at^ked  him  how  lie  was  pleased 
with  their  Church  government.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  t!uit  it  struck  him  with 
great  fi»rce  and  had  interested  him  much,  that  he  considered  it  the  only  form  of 
true  deinncraey  then  existing  in  the  world,  and  had  concluded  that  it  would  lie  the 
best  nl:m  of  government  for  the  American  colonies.  This  was  several  years  before 
the  iJeelaratiou  of  Independence.'  ^° 

Tins  author  also  says  that  he  had  this  statement  at  second-hand  only,  from 
Mrs.  Madison,  wife  of  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  who  herself  had 
freely  conversed  with  Jefferson  on  the  subject,  and  that  her  remembrance  of 
these  conversations  was  *  distinct/  he  *  always  declaring  that  it  was  a  Baptist  Church 
from  which  these  views  were  gathered.'  Madison  and  Jefferson  stood  side  by  siJe 
with  the  Baptists  in  their  contest  for  a  free  government,  and  they  served  together  in 
the  Counnittee  of  Seventeen  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  when  it  was  secured  in 
1777.  *  After  desperate  contests  in  that  Committee  almost  daily,  from  the  11th  of 
October  to  the  5fch  of  December/  the  measure  was  carried  ;  but  Jefferson  sap  of 
this  struggle,  in  his  autohiograp]u%  that  it  was  *  the  severest  in  wliieh  he  was  ever 
engaged/  No  person  then  living  had  better  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts 
on  this  matter  than  had  Mrs.  Madison.  Then  the  mcords  of  the  early  Baptists  io 
Virginia  show  that  there  were  Baptist  Churches  in  Albemarle  County,  whertJ 
Jefferson  lived,  which  fact  presents  strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  tlie  accuracy 
of  this  report.  Scniple  mentions  two  such  bodies,  the  Albemarle,  founded  in  17CL 
and  the  Toteer,  1775.  John  Aspliind,  in  his  Register  for  1790,  gives  four  Churches 
in  that  county,  namely,  *  Garrison's  meeting,  Pretey's  Creek,  Toteer  Creek  and 
Wliite  Sides  Creek;*  Garrison's  having  been  organized  in  1774;  the  others  are 
given  without  date.  He  also  says  that  these  Churches  had  258  members  and  5 
ministers,  namely :  William  Woods,  Jacob  Watts,  Bartlctt  Bennet,  Martin  Dawson 
and  Benjamin  Burger,  This  renders  it  certain  that  besides  Jefferson's  intinmcj 
with  John  Leland  and  other  well-known  names  of  our  fathers,  he  had  opportu- 
nities enough  at  home  to  become  acquainted  with  Baptist  principles  and  practices. 
Though  he  was  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  always  spoke  warmly  of  his 
co-operation  with  the  Baptists  in  securing  religious  liberty.  In  a  letter  written  to 
his  neighbors,  the  meinbers  of  the  Buck  Mountain  Baptist  Churcli,  1809,  he  8ay»: 
*  We  have  acted  together  from  the  origin  to  the  end  of  a  memorable  reyolatiou,  a&d 
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we  have  contributed,  each  in  the  line  allotted  tw,  our  endeavore  to  render  its  isgncs 
a  permanent  blessing  to  our  country.' 

It  wonld  be  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  the  lives  of  some  of  the  distingiiislied 
servants  of  God  wlio  tilled  Virginia  with  Biiptibt  Clmrehes  ;  but  their  work  erects  for 
them  an  inipcrishable  monument  to  which  it  is  only  needful  to  refer.  We  lind  that 
while  the  first  Church  was  planted  in  the  colony  in  1714,  in  1793  there  were  in  the 
State  227  churches,  272  ministers,  22,793  comnninicants,  and  14  Associations. 
Abiel  Holmes  says,  in  his  '  American  Annals'  (ii,  48S  p.),  tliat  in  1793  the  Baptists 
of  the  United  States  numbered  73,471,  so  that  at  that  time  Virginia  contained 
nearly  one  third  of  the  whole.  In  order  to  combine  their  efforts,  a  General 
Association  was  formed  in  1771,  which  was  dissolved  in  1783  and,  m  1784,  a 
General  Committee  was  organized  to  take  its  place,  consisting  of  two  delegates 
from  each  Association;  this  again  was  superseded  in  180O  by  the  General  Meeting 
of  Correspondence,  which  was  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Associations  and 
acted  as  a  State  Board  of  Baptist  co-operation  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 
The  statistics  of  our  own  times,  however,  far  eclipse  the  ratio  of  growth  in  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  the  last  century.  At  tlie  present  time,  1S80,  the  Yir-giiiia 
Baptists  have  42  Associations,  808  ordained  ministers,  1,608  churches,  into  wliose 
fellowship  there  were  baptized  last  year  12,182  persons,  making  a  total  membership 
in  the  State  of  238,206 ;  being  the  largest  number  of  Ba])tist8  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States.  Thii*  prot^pcrity  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  take  into  account 
that  within  the  present  century  the  largest  defection  from  the  i-egular  Baptist  ranks 
that  Las  been  known  in  this  country  took  place  in  Virginia,  under  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell  Without  a  brief  sketch  of  that  movement  the  history  of  the 
Baptists  there  wuuld  be  very  impcifect,  hence  it  is  here  submitted. 

Alexander  Campbell,  a  seceding  minister  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  came  to 
Amerie4i  in  1807,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Pi^esbyterian  Church  in  West  Pennsylvania. 
Soon  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell,  came  to  differ  nuiterially  in  some  tilings  with 
that  Chureli,  and  set  up  worship  in  his  own  house,  avowing  this  principle  :  '  When 
the  Scnptnres  speak,  we  speak ;  where  they  are  silent,  we  are  silent,'  A  number 
adopted  this  doctrine  and  gathered  at  the  meetings.  Andrew  Munro,  a  clear- 
headed seceder,  said  at  once  :  *  If  we  adopt  that  as  a  basis,  there  is  an  end  of  infant 
baptism.'  Soon  both  Thomas  and  Alexander,  his  son,  with  five  others  of  the  family 
rejected  infant  baptism,  and  un  June  12th,  1812,  were  immersed  on  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Christ,  in  Buffalo  Creek,  by  Elder  Luce,  and  were  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Bush  Run  Baptist  Chnrch.  After  this  Alexander  began  to 
call  in  question  tlie  scripturalness  of  eert^iin  Baptist  views  and  usages,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  tlie  personal  agency  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration,  the  consequent 
relation  of  a  Christian  exi>enence  before  baptism  and  the  effect  of  baptism  itself. 
As  nearly  as  the  writer  could  express  Mr.  Campbell's  views,  after  much  conversation 
with  him,  he  held  :  That  no  man  can  be  born  of  God  but  by  the  word  of  truth  as 
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found  in  the  Bible;  that  the  Scripfcores,  being  inspired  by  the  Holjr  Spirit,  the 

only  a«^eiicy  of  the  Spirit  whicli  acts  on  the  bouI  is  exerted  through  the  word  of 
Scripture;  that  the  act  of  regenemtion  is  not  completed  until  the  soul  obeys  Christ 
in  the  act  of  baptism ;  and  that,  as  baptism  is  Christ's  appointed  method  of  confe»- 
ing  him,  the  washing  away  of  sin  is  connected  with  that  act  or  evinced  thereby. 
The  Baptists  from  whom  he  retired  also  held  to  the  full  inspiratioQ  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  God  addrt»sscs  himself  to  the  soul  of  man  through  that  word, 
but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  applies  that  word  to  the  soul  in  so  powerfnl  a  manner,  by 
his  dimct  and  personal  agency,  as  to  lead  it  to  a  perfect  trust  on  Christ  for  milvatioQ 
and  that  then  lie  is  born  from  above,  or  regenerated.  That  when  the  Spirit  bears 
witness  witli  his  spirit  tliat  he  is  a  cliild  of  God,  and  he  can  testify  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  saving  him,  he  has  then  become  a  fit  subject  for  baptism  ;  and  so  the  act  of 
baptism  publicly  attests  hia  love  for  Christ,  his  oVH^dience  to  him  and  the  reoiisaion 
of  his  sins,  as  one  w*ho  is  dead  indeed  unto  sin  and  alive  unto  God.  The  point  of 
divergence  between  him  and  the  Baptists  was  so  vital  and  radical,  that  every  step 
which  followed  widened  the  distance.  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  regard  what  is  knowu 
as  the  relation  of  Christian  experience,  not  only  as  savoring  of  mere  impulse  at  the 
best,  but  as  often  running  into  superstition  and  even  fanaticism;  while  the  Baptists 
insisted  on  satisfactory  testimony  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  convert's  begirt,  and 
then  from  his  own  lips  to  the  Church,  that  a  moral  renovation  was  wrought  in  bis 
whole  moral  nature  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit  himself,  in  which  work  he  had  used  tbs 
inspired  word  as  his  divine  instrument  in  effecting  salvation. 

Of  course,  much  w^arm  controversy  ensued,  the  convictions  of  each  party 
deepened  with  the  progress  of  the  contest,  divisious  took  place  in  Churclies  and 
Associations,  the  rent  ran  not  only  through  Yirginia  but  through  the  entire  South 
and  South-west,  and  the  two  bodies  appear  to  be  about  as  far  apart  as  ever,  with  this 
difference,  that  time  and  circumstances  have  eoftened  old  asperities  and  cooled  the 
heat  of  fierce  debate.  The  leaders  in  the  couibat  were  men  of  might  on  l>oth  sides. 
Mr.  Campbell  possessed  a  powerful  intellect,  which  largely  predominated  over  the 
emotional  in  his  nature.  He  was  of  French  descent  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Irish 
and  Highland  Scotch  on  his  father's.  He  was  very  positive,  unyielding,  fearleu 
and  capable  of  wouderfnl  endurance.  Without  being  over-polite  or  ceremonioufli 
his  manners  were  bland  and  conciliating.  While  his  mind  was  entirely  self-directingt 
thei^  was  no  show  of  vanity  about  him ;  and  while  not  an  orator  in  a  high  sense,  Im 
manner  of  speaking  was  prepossessing  from  the  utter  absence  of  cant  in  expression 
or  wliine  in  tone.  There  was  a  warm  play  of  benevolence  in  his  face  and  a  fniuk 
open-hearted ri ess  in  his  speech,  which  was  clothed  in  the  dress  of  logic  and  armed 
with  pointed  artful  sarcasm  which  seldom  failed  to  influence  his  hearers* 

Probably  the  nearest  counterpart  to  himself  whom  he  found  amongst  all  his  op- 
ponents, and  who  most  counteracted  his  influence  as  a  strong  and  cool  reasoner,  wiw 
Dr.  Jeremiah  B.  Jeter,  one  of  the  broadest  and  best  men  that  Virginia  ever  prodocfid 
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either  in  the  Baptist  ministry  or  iiiiy  other.  lie  was  a  native  of  that  State,  born  in 
1802,  and  was  baptized  in  1821,  addressing  the  crowd  on  the  bunk  of  tlie  Otter 
River  as  he  ascended  from  tlie  water.  He  began  to  preach  in  Bradford  County, 
and  was  the  liret  mi^^sionary  appointed  by  tlie  General  Af^sociation  of  Virginia, 
in  1823.  He  lilled  various  pastorates  in  that  State  until  1835^  wlien  he  beeaine 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Richmond,  where  lie  eontinned  for  fnurteen 
years.  He  bad  baptized  more  tlian  1,000  persons  before  he  went  to  Richmond,  and 
was  honored  by  the  baptism  of  about  the  same  number  while  in  this  ChurcdL 
Id  1849  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Church  in  St.  Louis,  but  returned  to  Rich- 
mond as  the  pastor  of  Grace  Street  Church  in  1852.  The  last  fourteen  yeai-s  of  his 
[  life  were  f^pent  m  editor  of  the  '  Religious  Herald/  As  early  as  1837  he  bad  shown 
biniself  a  master  of  the  pen  in  his  ^  Life  of  Clapton,'  and  thin  work  was  boon 
followed  by  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Schnck  and  of  Andrew  Broadus.  All  this  had 
been  but  a  tmining  for  his  remarkable  polemie  work,  in  which  he  examined  and 
answered  the  positions  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  in  this  work  chiefly  that  the  fullneas 
and  ronndness  of  his  character  appear.  Clear,  vigorous,  courteous,  unassuming 
and  child-like,  devoid  of  boastfulness,  forgetful  of  himself  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  ability,  be  throws  a  blending  of  beautiful  virtues  into  a  nuijestic 
logic  that  no  other  writer  Inis  approached  on  tluit  subject.  He  far  excels  Mr, 
Campbell  in  the  graces  of  style  and  in  suavity  of  spirit,  while  he  is  fully  his  equal 
in  self-possession  and  outspoken  frankness,  and  more  than  hie  match  in  that  manly 
argumentation  wliieh  carries  conviction  to  devout  men.  Dr.  Jeter  did  splendid 
work  in  the  pulpit  and  in  building  up  the  educational  and  missionarj'  interests  of 
the  Soutlu  It  IB  right  and  meet  that  a  statue  of  this  princely  man  should  adorn 
the  Memorial  Hall  at  Richmond  and  that  his  manuscripts  should  increase  its 
wealth,  but  his  trnest  likeness  is  traceable  in  bis  writings,  and  it  will  l>e  bright 
and  fresh  there  when  the  marble  has  moldered  into  dust.  These  two  great  men 
of  Virginia  have  gone  to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  their  memory  is  cherished 
by  thousands  of  their  friends,  nor  will  either  of  thinn  be  soon  fi>rgotten  as  gladiators 
for  tlie  truth  as  they  respectively  saw  truth.  While  the  name  of  tlie  one  lives,  that 
of  tlie  otlier  can  never  be  blotted  out.  This  chapter  may  properly  be  closed  by  a 
sketch  of  another  nobleman,  wlio,  though  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  is  perhaps,  taking 
lim  in  all  things,  its  first  citizen  at  this  time. 

Jabez  L.  M.  Cnrry,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Ca.,  June  5th, 
1825,  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1843,  and  from  the 
Dane  Law  School,  at  Harvard  University,  in  1845.  In  1847,  *53  and  '55  he  serve*! 
in  Congress  from  Alabama.  He  was  known  there  as  an  active  friend  of  public  and 
higher  edncation  and  of  internal  improvements;  as  chairman  of  the  proper  com- 
mittee he  wrote  a  report  and  introduced  a  bill  favoring  geological  survey.  In  1856 
he  was  chosen  as  Presidential  Elector  for  Alabama,  and  in  1857-59  was  again  re- 
turned to  Congress  from  Alabanui.     During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confed- 
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emte  Congre66  and  ami}',  at  its  close  was  elected  President  of  Howard  College,  in 
Alaljama,  and  two  yeai*s  later,  first  Professor  of  English  in  Riclnuond  College,  then 
Professor  uf  Conetitiitioual  and  International  Law,  and  also  of  Philosophy,  in  the 
t^anie  institution^  When  he  re- 
signed his  professorships  he  waa 
chosen  President  of  its  Board  of 
Ti*ttstees.  He  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  Peabodj  Educa- 
tion Fund  in  1881,  and  addressed 
erery  Southern  Legislature,  some 
of  them  two  or  three  times,  in  Ikn 
half  of  public  and  normal  schools. 
11  u  is  one  of  the  luotjt  urdent  and 
eloqnent  advocates  of  the  education 
of  tlie  Negru,  us  the  best  qualifica- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  exer- 
cise of  liis  fullest  civil  and  consti- 
tntional  rights.  No  man  in  our 
country  has  written,  spoken  and 
phmned  more  earnestly  in  belialf 
of  national  aid  for  the  removal  and 
[irevention  of  illiteracy. 

In  September,  1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him,  without  application 
on  his  own  part.  Minister  Pleniputentiary  to  SpaitL  His  reception  by  that  court 
has  been  most  cordial,  and  his  hiboi*s  there  for  the  protection  of  American  righis 
arid  the  promotion  of  American  commerce  have  been  successful.  His  brethren 
repose  great  confidence  in  liis  practical  wisdom  and  integrity.  For  this  reason  they 
commonly  place  him  in  responsible  places  when  his  presence  is  available.  He  ista 
able  debater,  perfectly  conversant  with  pnrliiimentary  law.  For  several  years  he 
was  Clerk,  then  Moderatui'  of  fhe  Coosa  Iliver  Atisociation,  President  of  the  Ala* 
bania  Baptist  State  Convention,  also  of  the  Virginia  General  Association,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Convention.  l>r.  Curry  is  a  powerful  and 
enthusiastic  preaehcr  ttf  t!»e  (Tospel.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1S57  from 
the  Mercer  Cniversity,  and  has  preached  much;  btit,  thoogh  often  invited,  ho  has 
uniformly  declined  to  l^econie  a  pastor.  The  add!*ess  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  New  York,  in  1873,  on  the  union  of  Church  and  State* 
excited  universal  attention,  and  the  Liberation  Society  of  Great  Britain  adopted 
and  stereotyped  it  as  one  of  tlieir  effective  documents.  The  Rochester  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1872.  He  demands  of  all, 
and  in  himself  presents,  nnsullied  integrity  in  public  life  and  the  inseparableoetf  of  j 
private  and  public  morality. 


^^i^gm 


CHAPTER    IX, 

BAPTISTS    OF    CONNECTICUT    AND  NEW    YORK. 

IN  considering  the  iiitroduetioii  and  apreud  ai  Baptist  prineipk-s  into  the  other 
colonies,  it  will  he  proper  to  take  them  up  in  the  chronological  order  in  which 
their  tirsit  Churcliet^  severally  were  formed.  First  of  nil,  then,  we  have  Connect- 
icut, which  coli>nv  lived  under  the  cliarter  of  Cliarlca  IL,  as  regards  religious 
privileges,  until  1818.  As  early  as  A,  D.  1674  some  Baptists  of  Ithode  Island  occa- 
gionally  crossed  tlie  borders  and  immersed  converts  in  Conuecticnt,  who  nnited  witli 
their  Churches  in  Rtiode  Islatid.  These,  however,  were  regarded  as  unwarnintuble 
innovations  ;  they  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  Standing  Order  (P  rets  by  terial -Con- 
gregational), and  the  secular  power  was  invoked  to  suppress  them.  (Jne  of  these 
invasions  took  place  at  Waterford,  but  they  were  not  oft-repeated.  The  ministei'S 
of  the  State  Church  were  supported  by  levying  and  collecting  their  Balarieni  regu- 
larly with  other  taxes.  Trumbull  informs  us  that  before  lTO(i  the  persons  of  the 
minifltei's  were  free  fj*i>m  all  taxation,  but  their  fanuliej^  ami  estates  were  t!ixal>le ;  in 
that  year  the  Legislature  exempted  these  from  taxation  J  The  law  made  the  State 
Church  the  lawful  congregation,  imd  subjected  all  persons  who  neglected  attend- 
ance tliere  on  *  the  Lord's  Day  '  to  a  tine  of  twenty  shilliu<xs.  It  also  forbade  '  sep- 
arate  companies  in  private  houses,'  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  with  *  corporal 
punislmient  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes  for  each  offense,'  on  every 
*  person,  not  being  a  hw/ul  unnieter,"  w^ho  *  shall  presume  to  profane  the  holy  sacra- 
ments by  administering  or  making  a  show  of  adniinistering  them  to  any  ]>ersnn  or 
|)er9ons  whatever,  and  l>eing  thereof  convicted.'  Connecticut  and  New"  Haven 
w'ere  separate  governments  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  when  they  were  united 
under  one  charter.  But  this  basis  of  govermnent  did  not  contain  a  single  clause 
authorizing  the  Legislature  to  enuct  any  religious  laws,  establish  any  form  of  rehg- 
ion  or  any  religious  tests,  and,  properly  speaking,  the  attempt  to  Idnd  these  on  the 
colony  was  of  itself  a  usurpatiun. 

A  few  scattered  Baptists  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  colony  humbly  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  in  1704  for  liberty  to  hold  meetings  and  establish  a  Church 
in  Groton.  Their  prayer  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed,  but,  notliiiig  daunted, 
the  same  band  sent  a  fraternal  recpiest  to  Valentine  Wightman,  a  gifted  young 
preacher  in  Rhode  Island,  to  become  their  leader,  and  in  1705  he  came  and  organ- 
ized them  into  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Connecticut.  This  pioneer  body  num- 
bered less  than  a  gcore,  but  they  w^ere  firm,  united  and  liberal  minded.     They  pre- 
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seated  their  brave  young  pastor  at  once  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  Deaeon  Will- 
iam Stark  erected  upon  it  a  suitiihle  parsonage.     It  is  still  a  flouri^shing  Church  m\ 

tliu  village  of  Mystic,  after  a  life  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years,     Wightman 
was  a  descendant  of  Edward,  who  was  the  last  niartyr  under  James  I.,  and  who^ 
ashes  fell  amongst  the  fagots  of  Liclifield    market-place  in  1611,     This  first  Bap- 
tist pastor  of  Connecticut  was  an   extremely  serene  and  quiet  cliaracter,  bat  hi«  j 
amiahle  soul  flashed  the  fire  of  a  true  witnt^ss   from  his  eye  upon  the  bigots  who 
would  interfere  with  him.      lie  po8ses.*ed  suiind  learning,  great  zeal  and  deep  piety. 
A  certain  calm  discretion  made  In*m  symmetrical  and  consistent,  and   adapted  him 
to  cautions  but  intrepid  leadei*8liip  in  his  imv^^  and  trying  position.     He  was  a  cloeeJ 
student  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  powerful  preaelier,  earing  tenderly  for  th<?  fl*->ck  of 
Christ.     Then,  he  hruught  from  his  native  com nion wealth  a  mild  tolerance  of  spirit 
for  all   men,  with  a  love  for  their  salvation   which  disarmed  opposition.     Yet  no 
Church  could  legally  exist  without  permission  from  the  secular  power;  but  it  was 
doubly  difficult  to  secure  this  tolerance  for  Baptists,     Moreover,  Wiglittnan  s*>nglit 
not  the  approbation  of  the  neighboring  clergy,  for  he  contended  that  it  was  the  right 
of  every  man  to  woi'ship  God  as  he  pleased.     His  <[uiet  firmness  had  much  to  do       j 
with  that  gradual  relaxing  of  the  law  whieli  at  last  permitted  a  man  to  sliow  tliat  he  fl 
was  a  member  in  a  Baptist  Chnreli  and  paid  toward  its  support,  and  so  could  be  fur- 
nislied  with  a  certificate  of  exemption  from   liability  to  distmint  or  imprisoument  ^A 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  minister's  tax  of  the  State  establishment,  V 

ilr,  Wightmun  and  his  flock  never  were  so  severely  oppressed  as  were  some 
Baptists  in  the  colony.  His  sterling  worth  commanded  the  respect  of  the  neigh- 
boring clergy  from  the  first,  and  the  enliglitencd  tact  by  which  he  led  his  peopk 
often  silenced  the  clamor  of  the*  Standing  Order  in  that  vicinity.  But  in  many 
other  places  nothing  could  prevent  seizuixs  of  the  property  of  Non-conformists  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  clerical  tax,  enforced  as  it  often  was  by  fiery  zealots  clothed  with  , 
brief  authority.  At  one  time  a  nnmber  of  Baptists,  including  their  minister,  were 
taken  in  tlie  very  act  of  worshiping  God.  They  were  promptly  incarcerated  in  the 
New  London  county  jjiil  for  attending  a  religious  meeting  'contrary  to  law  on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  One  of  the  prisoners  was  a  babe  at  its  raother*s  breast ;  tlie  prison 
was  firelese  and  the  weather  bitterly^  cold,  yet  the  child  lived  and  grew  up  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful preacher  of  the  Baptist  faith,  for  which  he  innocently  suffered.  Ebenexer 
Frothingham,  of  Middletown,  wrote  a  book  in  1767,  in  which  he  says  that  as  a 
Separate  he  was  cx>nfined  in  Hartford  prison  for  nearly  five  months,  for  nothing 
but  exhorting  and  waniing  tlie  people  after  the  public  worship  was  done  and  llie 
assembly  dismissed.  And  while  confined  there  five  otliera  were  imprisoned  for  tlie 
same  crime.     He  also  says  that 

*  Young  Deacon  Drake,  of  Windsor,  now  in  Hartford  prison  for  the  ministers' 
rates  and  building  their  meeting-house,  altho'  he  is  a  Baptist,  is  accounted  a  harm- 
lesS;  godly  man  ;  aiid  he  has  plead  the  privilege  of  a  Baptist  through  all  the  courtSi 
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and  been  at  ^reat  expense,  without  relief,  till  at  last  the  Assembly  lias  pivcn  liim  a 
niiirlv  in  liis  liaiidj  and  iiotwith&taiiding  this»  they  liavo  thrust  hitn  to  i^rison  for  for- 
mer rates,  with  Bcveral  airj^i^nivations  which  I  sliiill  omit  lint  as  to  wliat  tlie  Con* 
gtitution  does  to  reheve  the  poor  dencon,  he  may  there  die,  and  the  cry  of  blood, 
blood,  go  up  into  the  ears  of  a  jast  God.* 

I  In  other  caBes,  venerable  mi  meters  of  the  Gospel  were  whipped  at  the  town- 
post,  or  at  the  tail  of  au  ox-cart,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  towii.  Some- 
times the}'  were  placarded  and  placed  on  horseback,  and  ottierwise  ignoniinionsly 
treated  for  preaching  Christ.  Nathan  Jewett,  of  Lyme,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  there,  was  expelled  from  the  Legislature  because  he  was  not  of  the  Standing 
Order.  Still,  one  Church  slowly  grew  up  after  anotlter.  In  1710  a  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  at  Waterford  ;  in  1735  anotlier  in  Wallingford ;  one  in  Stouiogti^n, 
one  in  Lyme  and  one  in  Colchester  the  same  year,  imd  one  at  Say  brook  in  1744. 
The  first  Bapti&t  meetings  were  not  held  in  Norwich  till  1770,  and  in  other  large 
towns  it  was  mnch  later  still  before  Churches  were  formed.  When  the  minister's 
tax  was  to  be  collected,  the  dissenting  layman's  cow  or  the  contents  of  iiis  corn- 
erib  were  seized  and  taken  to  the  town  post  to  be  suld,  and  the  contumacious  delin- 
quent considered  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  the  httjcks,  ahvuys  foiiiid  hard  by 
the  sign-post  or  tlie  jaiL  Here  follows  one  of  the  old  forms  under  whieli  these  out- 
I'Hges  were  committed : 

I  '  Levy. 

*  To  Samuel  Perkins,  of  Windham,  in  Windham   County,   a  Collector  of  Society 

h  Taxes  iji  the  tirst  Society  in  Windham  : 

*  Greeting  ;  By  authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  yon  are  hereby  com- 
manded forthwith  to  levy  ana  collect  of  the  persons  named  in  the  foregoing  list 
herewitli  committed  to  yon,  eacli  one  his  several  proportion  as  therein  set  down,  of 
the  sum  total  of  euch  list,  being  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  tlie  expenses  of  said  Society,  and  to  deliver  smd  [jay 
over  the  sums  which  yon  shall  collect  to  the  Treasurer  of  siiid  Sncicty  within  sixty 
days  next  coming;  and  if  any  ])erson  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum  at  u^hich 
he  is  assessed,  you  are  hereby  eounjianded  to  distniiii  the  goods,  chiittels,  or  hmds  of 
such  person  so  refusing;  and  the  same  being  disposed  of  as  the  law  directs,  return 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  respective  owners;  and  for  want  of  such  g<iods,  chat- 
tels, or  lands  whereon  to  make  distress,  yon  are  to  take  the  body  or  bodies  of  the 
i>crsons  so  refusing,  and  them  commit  to  tlie  keeper  of  the  gaol  in  said  County  <jf 
Windham  within  the  prison,  who  is  liereby  commanded  to  receive  and  safe  keep 
them  until  tliey  pay  and  satisfy  the  aforesaid  sums  at  wbicii  they  are  respectively  as- 
sessed, together  with  your  fees,  unless  said  assessment,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  legally 
abated.     Dated  at  Windham,  this  12th  day  of  Septemijer,  1T1)4» 

'  Jauez  Clakk,  Just.  Peace.' 


The  efforts  of  the  Baptists  to  throw  off  this  yoke  are  matters  of  well-attested 
history.  They  adopted  resolutions  in  Churches  and  Associations,  they  carried  up 
petitions  from  year  to  year  to  the  law-making  bodies,  and  sent  the  ablest  counsel,  at 
heavy  expense^  to  seek  the  redress  of  grievances  and  demand  complete  equality  be- 
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fore  the  law,  for  many  years^     Indeed,  tlie  *  Baptist  Petiticm,'  as  it  wns  eftUed.  came  to 
be  aliriost  a  by-word  amongst  the  Stute  ofl5eers,and  when  at  last,  in  1818^  Uxe  rights  of 
coiiBcieDce  were  secured  in  the  new  constitution,  it  was  a  matter  *if  surprise,  and  most 
of  uU  were  the  Baptists  tljcmselves  laurpri^ied,  to  find  that  the  article  nrhich  changed 
the  fundamental  law  on  tliat  subject  was  drawn  by  Kev,  A^aliel  Morse,  one  of  their 
own   ministers  from  Suffield.    As  in   Miu^j^iichusettg,  so  in  Conncjcticut,  the  New 
Light  or  Separate  movement  under  Whitetield  and  Edwards  resulted  in  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  Baptist  cause.     For  about  twenty  yeans  from   1740  to  17*iO, 
perpetual  excitement  abounded  .and  alx>ut  forty  Separatist  Churches    were  estab- 
lished, taking  the  very  best  elements,  in  many  eases,  out  of  the  State  Churches.    In 
process  of  time  a  nuinlier  of  them  became  Baptist  Churches  bodily,  and  in  other 
cases  they  gradually  blended  with  the  Baptit^ti*,  fur  their  cause  was  one   in  essence. 
They  demanded  deliverance  from  the  cursie  of  the  Half-way  Covenant  and  freedom 
to  worship  (Tod  as  regenerate  people.     So  enniged  did  the  State  Chnrcht^  an«J  tijo 
Legislature  become,  that  they  repealed  a  former  act  under  which  Baptists  and  othero 
of  *  sober  consciences'  had  enjoyed  partial  liberty,  and  then,  as  Tnimbull  eays,  tliene 
was  *  no  relief  for  any  }>er8on  dit^senting  from  the  established  mode  of  worship  in 
Connecticut.     The  Legislature  nut  only  enacted   these  severe  and   unprecedented 
lawi*,  but  they  proceeded  to  deprive  of  their  offices  such  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  officers  as  were  New  Lights,  as  they  were  called,  or  who  favored  their 
cause.'     The  two  Clevelands,  students,  and  their  tutors  were  expelled  from  Yale 
College  by  President  Clapp  because  tljey  attended  a  private  meeting  '  for  divine 
worship,  carried  on  principally  by  one  Soloman  Baine,  a  lay  exhorter,  on  several  Sil»- 
baths  in  September  and  October  last'     These  two  young  men  pleaded  that  this  wa*i 
the  meeting  where  their  godlv  father  went,  and  for  this  crime  of  bowing  before  (lod 
they  were  excluded  from  that  honorable  institution.     The  same  spirit  prevaik*d  in 
the  Congregational  Churches.     According  tu  Whittemore,  the  Ohurt»h  at  Middle- 
tfjwii  had  for  some  years  a  few  members  in  its  fellowship  who  entertained  Baptist 
views.     But  at  a  meeting  held  August  9th,  17^5,  it  passed  the  following:  ^Wben 
members  of  tiiis  Church  shall  renounce  infant  baptism  and  embrace  the  Baptist 
principles  and  practice  Imptisiu  by  immersion,  they  shall  be  considered  by  that  act 
as  witlidrawing  their  fellowship  from  this  Church,  and   we  consider  our  covenant 
obligations  with  them  as  Church  members  dissolved/     When  it  is  remembered  that 
their  membership  was  not  of  clioice  hut  of  law,  we  see  the  injustice  of  this  act. 
*  Rev.  Stephen  Parsons,  who  had  been   pastor  of  the  Church  for  seven  years,  an- 
nounced one  Sabbath  morning  that  he  had  embmced  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists 
and  was  immediately  dismissed.  ...  He  with  a  number  of  his  bretliren  and  sis- 
ters  withdrew,   were  soon  after  baptized,  and   tm  tlio  29th   of    October,  \1^*\  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  a  Mr,  Doolittle  for  tlie  purpose  of  recogniring 
the  Chorch,''    The  venerable  Judge  Wm.  II.  Potter,  an  alumnus  of  Tale,  thus  eK>- 
quently  sets  forth  the  temper  of  the  times,     lie  says: 


I 
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_  *The  unfortunate  Separates  were  pursued  into  every  calling,  hunted  out  of 
every  place  of  trust,  bauk-d  before  eler^^y  and  Cburt-b,  dragii^ed  before  miigistratcs, 
and  sntfered  without  stint  and  without  uuicb  conijilaint  eountless  civil  and  crelosi- 
astical  peiuilties,  as  heretics  or  felons,  but  oppres>^ion  only  eoiifinned  tlieir  faith  and 
thrust  them  into  a  closer  union  with  their  Baptist  felhiw-sutfereris  who,  as  in  duty 
bound,  joyfully  espoused  the  cause  and  rights  of  the  Seijarates.  And  wliy  should 
they  not  fraternize  ?  The  l^apti^ts,  upon  whom  persecution  had  well-uigh  ex- 
hausted its  impotent  attempts,  either  to  extirpate  or  seduce,  were,  to  be  sure, 
regarded  by  the  hierarchy  as  impractieabies,  and  had  been  invidiously  permitted 
under  the  x\et  of  the  liret  year  of  William  and  Mary  tu  organize  ( 'liurches.  But 
they  were  8tilt  lal>oring  under  umuy  legal  impediments  and  more  prcjudiceK.  Their 
memories,  if  not  their  backs,  were  still  smarting  under  the  pungent  disci pbue  of  the 
sauae  hierurcliy.  Tlieir  preachei's  liad  l>een  funiiliar  with  fines,  forfeitures  and 
prisons,  and  tlieir  people  with  distraints,  odimn  and  d isf ranch isern en t>  Herein 
there  nuist  have  been  a  common  syrnpatiiy.  Then,  the  soul-stirriug  doctrines  of 
New  Lights  were  already  the  cherished  doctrines  of  the  Baptists.  Tlie  same 
annunciation  of  the  rich,  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  Ct<x1,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
cross  which  Whitetield  and  Wheelock  made  on  a  wider  iie!d  and  with  sucli  signal 
success,  were  identical  with  those  of  Wig!  it  man  and  the  Cal  lenders.  The  Separates^ 
therefore,  Iiad  little  to  sacrifice  in  coming  to  the  Baptists/* 


The  law  treated  the  8e])arates  iis  nuilef actors  and  outcasts,  and  some  of  them 
were  handled  so  much  woi-se  than  many  of  the  Baptists  that  the  latter  sympathized 
witli  thenij  succored  them  and  threw  open  their  doors  to  make  tliem  welcome  as 
brethren  in  like  tril)ulation. 

At  first,  when  a  Baptist  and  Sepamte  Church  became  one,  or  %vhen  large  num- 
bers of  Separates  united  with  a  Baptist  Church,  the  chief  difference  between  thts 
two  was  found  in  the  lax  views  of  the  Separates'  on  the  subject  of  conmmnion. 
The  Supper  had  always  been  grossly  perverted  by  the  Standing  Order  to  ecclesias- 
tical-politico uses,  and  these  notions  the  so-C4illed  New  Lights  brouglit  with  tliern  to 
the  Baptists.  They  could  not  easily  rid  themselves  of  this  relic  of  State  Church 
life,  but  in  pixxjess  of  time  they  adopted  healthiep  views  and,  falling  into  Baptist 
line,  fully  embraced  their  principles.  While  the  few  Baptist  ministers  of  that  day 
were  not  men  of  learning,  they  commonly  poss€*ssed  a  fair  public*  school  education, 
which  they  used  with  sound  sense  in  laying  broad  foundations  for  their  free  and 
independent  Churches,  Tliey  had  slight  salaries  or  none  at  all,  which»  for  the 
general  good  of  Baptist  interests,  left  them  free  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
other  fields  besides  their  own  pastorates,  doing  the  work  of  evangelists  and  planting 
new  Churches  in  many  places,  Wightman  did  mucli  of  this  work,  extending  bis 
labors  as  far  as  New  York  city.  Three  generations  of  Wightmans  succeeded  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Groton,  covering,  with  short  intervals,  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  Our  few  and  feeble  Churches  were  thoroughly  evangelical  and 
simple  in  their  utterances  of  divine  truth,  and  their  Declarations  of  Faith  were 
little  else  than  a  succession  of  quotatious  from  the  Bible,  whoso  text  alone  was  their 
creed.  Their  general  practice  also  was  as  consistent  as  their  doctrines,  but  at  one 
time  they  partook  to  some  extent  in  their  worship  of  the  general  excitement  which 
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attended  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  Davenport  and  the  elder  Edwards.  No  part 
of  America  was  more  deeply  moved  than  Connecticut  under  the  labors  of  these  men. 
Whitefield's  preaching,  especially,  agitated  the  Churches  of  the  Standing  Order  to 
tlieir  center.  They  had  foolishly  closed  all  their  pulpits  against  him,  and  multitudes 
assembled  in  the  open  air  to  listen  to  his  preaching.  A  fair  proportion  of  their 
clergy,  however,  sympathized  with  him  and  went  with  their  people,  nor  were  they 
alarmed  at  those  pliysical  and  so-called  fanatical  manifestations  which  accompanied 
his  preaching,  described  by  Edwards.  Often  a  subtile  but  irresistible  influence 
would  fall  upon  his  congregations,  somewhat  resembling  a  panic  on  a  battle-field. 
Multitudes  would  surge  back  an^  forth,  would  raise  a  simultaneous  cry  of  agony, 
many  would  fall  to  the  earth,  remaining  long  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and 
then  awoke  as  from  a  trance-like  state  enraptured  with  an  ecstatic  joy. 

The  Baptists,  with  such  of  the  Standing  Order  as  co-operated  with  Whitefield  and 
his  immediate  followers,  all  blended  in  his  support,  and  wonderful  things  occurred 
through  this  new  discipleship.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  parsonage  at 
Center  Groton  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sermons  of  this  gi-eat 
preacher.  The  upper  windows  of  the  house  were  removed  and  a  platform  raised  in 
front,  facing  a  large  yard  full  of  forest  trees.  When  Whitefield  passed  through  the 
window  to  this  stand  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  multitude,  he  saw  a  number  of  youncr 
men  who,  imitating  Zaccheus  in  the  sycamore,  had  climbed  these  trees  and  were 
perched  on  their  limbs.  The  kind  hearted  orator  asked  them  to  come  down,  saying: 
'  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  falls  on  these  occasions  and  takes  away  the  might 
of  strong  men.  I  wish  to  benefit  your  souls  and  not  have  your  bodies  fall  out  of 
these  trees.'  He  expected  to  see  them  come  down  to  the  ground  as  birds  that 
were  shot;  and  choosing  the  valor  of  discretion  they  came  down,  oiAy  to  be  pros- 
trated under  the  sermon.  Great  numbers  of  his  hearers  went  home  to  lead  new 
lives,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  one  of  these  young  men  became  preachei"s  of  the 
new  faith. 

No  Baptist  Church  in  Connecticut  fought  a  nobler  battle  for  life  and  freedom 
than  that  at  Norwich.  Dr.  Lord  was  the  pastor  of  the  State  Church  there,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  excellent  man.  He  was  inclined  at  first  to  work  with  the 
revivalists,  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  amongst  what  were 
known  as  the  Old  Lights  alarmed  him,  and  the  bent  of  circumstances  forced  him 
into  ultra-conservatism.  Then  he  began  to  oppress  and  persecute  those  of  his 
congregation  who  took  the  other  side,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  secession  from 
his  Church  formed  a  new  Separatist  body.  In  due  time  a  Baptist  Church  sprang 
chiefly  out  of  this  and  Norwich  became  a  large  source  of  Baptist  power.  Poor 
Parson  Lord  had  hard  times  generally  in  these  contests  and,  in  particular,  was  com- 
pelled to  collect  his  own  taxes. 

Denison  tells  us  that  'he  called  upon  a  Mr.  Collier,  who  was  a  barber,  when 
the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 
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*  Dt\  L,  '^  Mr,  Collier,  I  have  a  small  bill  against  yoii/' 
^  Mt\  C\  "■  A  bill  iiiraiiist  iiie,  Dr.  Loril  ?  for  what?" 

^  Dr.  L.  *'  Wliy,  yoiii"  rate  for  my  p roach iug/' 

*  Jf/\  6'.  **  Ym  yuur  preachiii«^?  Why,  I  have  uever  heard  yon.  I  dori^t  recol- 
lect that  1  ever  entered  your  meeting-lionse-*' 

*' I)r,  Z.  ** That's  not  uiy  fault,  Mr,  Collier,  tlic  Tneetin<rhoiise  was  open/' 

^  Mr,  C.  "  Very  wcIL     But,  look  hei*e  ;  I  have  asiuail  bill  against  you,  Dr.  Lord." 

'I)i\  L,  ''A  hill  uLcainst  me^  fur  whatT' 

'Mr.  a  'MVhy,  for  harhering.'^ 

^ Dr,  L.  *'  For  barhering  J     I  never  before  entered  your  simp/' 

*  J/>.  C.  *'  That's  not  my  fault,  Dr.  Lord,  my  ehop  was  open !  "  '* 

The  Norwich  Chnrcli  prospered,  and  our  brethren  met  for  worship  in  their 
own  Iiou6es  until  want  of  room  compelled  them  first  to  gather  in  a  rope-walk,  and 
then  to  erect  a  niecti ng-house  of  their  own.  But  tlicy,  as  well  as  the  Separates, 
were  slow  of  heart  to  learn  all  that  the  Baptists  taught  t hem ,  and  it  is  quite  delicious 
to  know  that  they  burnt  their  own  tingers  in  consequence.  In  those  days,  when  the 
Stiite  Churches  wanted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  they  commonly  aeked  the  Legislature 
for  a  Lottery  Grant  on  which  to  raise  money.  The  Norwich  Baptit^ts,  thinkin^^  it 
Tio  barm  for  them  to  be  as  ridiculous  as  other  respectable  folk,  applied  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  such  a  Grant.  Whereupon,  that  august  body  refused:  first,  because 
the  Baptists  did  not  indoi*se  the  Eeelesiastieal  Laws;  secondly,  l>ecause  they  were 
not  known  in  law^  as  a  denomination  ;  thirdly,  because  Rev,  Mr.  Sterry,  tlie  Baptist 
pastor  at  Norwich,  was  the  co-editor  of  a  Kepuhlican  paper,**  F^r  these  reasons^  our 
bretliren  were  informed  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  gamble  like  good,  legal 
and  ortliodox  saintB.  ^  This  word  to  the  wise  had  a  wltolesome  effect  upon  theni, 
for  although  they  have  now^  built  a  number  of  excellent  church  edificc&,  and 
fctfive  liberally  helped  others  to  do  the  same,  they  have  never  once  since  asked  for  a 
State  Lottery  to  help  them  in  buihling  houses  for  God,  Few  States  an  our  Union 
can  show  a  nobler  list  of  pioneer  Baptist  pastoi^s  or  a  more  illustrious  line  of  suc- 
cessors tlian  Connecticut.  Amongst  the  first  we  have  the  three  Wightuuins* 
Yalentine,  Timothy  and  Gauo;  then  follow  tlie  four  Burrowses,  Silas,  Amos,  Peleg 
and  Roswell.  The  three  Aliens  follow^:  Icha!>od,  Hufus  and  Stephen;  and  the 
two  Boiler,  David  and  Matthew,  the  Palmers  and  the  Rathbuns ;  togetlier  with 
Backus  and  Baldwin  and  a  list  that  cannot  now  l>e  nanu^i.  In  later  times  we  have 
hail  Knapp  and  Cushman,  Swan  and  Hodge,  Ives  and  Miller,  Turnbull  and  Phelps, 
Palmer  and  Latlirop,  their  illustrious  peers.  Many  of  these  have  long  since  entered 
into  their  Master's  joy,  and  over  a  few  withers  the  sheen  of  their  holy  Home  begins 
to  glow,  falling  softly  on  their  scant  locks.  To  these  their  departed  brethren  begin 
to  look  like  shining  ont^s  sent  back  with  lamps  of  Christ's  trimming  to  escort  them 
to  the  celestial  gate.  Heaven  bless  tljc  waiting  hand,  and  when  their  work  is  done 
give  tbem  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the  city  of  the  great  King,  The  Baptists  of 
Connecticut  now  number  0  Associations,  122  ordained  ministers,  124  chuivhee 
and  21,660  mendx? rs. 
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New  Yobk,     The  Doenmentary  History  of  New  York  first  mentions  Baptkta 
in  1044,  and  calU  them  '  Moists/  Mennonists  or  Mennonites,  bot  does  not  tell  us  in 
wliat  pnrt  of  the  colony  tlie-y  were   fonnd.^      The  Director  and  Council  of  ^& 
Netherland  treated  them  harshly  enoiigh.     On  the  tUh  of  June,  1541,  tliev  gave 
"  free  exercise  of  religion"  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  October  lOtli,  1645,  gran 
a  special  charter  to  the  town  of  Flusliing  with  the  same  right.     They  soon  found 
however,  that  sundry  heretics,  Independents,  of  Middleburg  (Xewtown),  and  Lntb 
aiit»,  of  New  Amsterdam,  were  using  the  6ame  liberty,  and  they  took  the  alarm 
February  Ut,  165*^,  the  authorities  decreed  that  all  'conventicles  and  meetings 'he 
in  the  province,  *  whether  public  or  private/  should  be  ^absolutely  and  express^ 
forbidden  ; '  that  only  the  *  Reformed  Divine  servicej  as  this  is  observed  and  «i- 
forced  aocordiug  to  the  Synod  of  Dootrecht,'  should  be  held, 


i 
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*  Under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred    pounds  Flemidi,  to   be  forfeited  by 
those  wIm>,  being  unqualitied,  take  upon  titemselves, either  on  Sundays  or  other  da; 
any  office,  wlietiierof  preiiclicr,  reader  or  dinger,  in  guch  meetings  differing  from  the 
cnstomary  and  legal  iibisembikiS,  and  twenty-tive  like  pounds  to  be  forfeited  by  every 
one,  wluitlier  inan  or  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  who  m  found  in  such  meetings!' 

They  disclaimed  all  intention  to  put  any  constraint  of  conscience  in  violation  of 

'previously  granted  patents,'  and  imprisoned  souje  Lutherans,  which  act  excited  soc 
indignation  that  they  were  compelled,  June  14th,  165G,  to  permit  the  Lutherans 
worj^hip  in  their  own  houses.  Not  content  with  this,  they  threw  themselves  iol 
direct  collision  with  the  town  of  Flushing,  in  violation  of  their  patent  grm% 
ing  religious  freedom  to  that  town.  Under  its  charter  Finishing,  by  resoIatioQ 
claimed  the  right  of  Quakers  and  other  sectn  to  w^orsliip  God  within  their  jurisdio 
tion  without  restraint.  On  the  *J6th  of  March,  1058,  therefore,  the  New  Nethe 
land  authorities  passed  im  onlinance  annulling  the  right  of  Flushing  to  hold  tow 
meetings,  forbidding  hei^esy  in  the  to%vn  and  requiring  its  magistrates  to  select  'I 
good,  Iionest,  pious  and  orthodox  minister,'  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proviji 
cial  authorities,  and  requiring  each  land-owner  of  that  town  to  pay  twelve  stiver  an- 
nually for  his  Buppurt,  togetlier  with  tenths  if  necessary,  and  that  all  who  would  not 
comply  with  these  demands  within  six  weeks  should  lose  their  goods,  which  should 
be  sold,  and  tlicy  must  take  themselves  'out  of  this  government.* 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  many  of  the  New  England  colonibt« 
fled  to  the  Dntch  fur  liberty  to  worship  God  and  keep  a  good  conscience.  Amongst 
these  were  some  of  the  friends  of  Ilanserd  Knollys  in  1641,  and  a  little  later  Lady 
Deborah  jrHody,  widow  of  Sir  Ilenry  of  Garsden,  in  Wiltshire.  She,  togfether 
with  Mrs.  King,  of  Swamp^eott,  aiul  the  wife  of  John  Tillton,  was  tried  at  tlic 
Quarterly  Court,  December,  1042,  *  for  houldingc  tluit  the  baptizing  of  infants  is  noe 
ordinance  of  God/  It  does  not  appear  that  slic  was  actually  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  having  tirst  fled  from  England  on  account  of  j>ei-secntian^  and  finding 
hei^self  an  object  of  arniignnwnt  and  reproach  in  her  new  home,  for  the  free  ex* 
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Hiion  of  her  religious  views,  her  semitive  and  high  spirit  revolted,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  abandon  Massacliiisetts  and  st^ek  peace  amongst  strangers^  In  1643  she 
went  to  New  Amsterdam,  thirteen  years  before  t)ie  New  Netlierland  authorities  is- 
sued their  tyrannical  decree.  Governor  Wintlirop  tells  us  that  she  did  this* against 
the  advice  of  all  her  friends.  Many  others  affected  with  Anabaptism  removed 
thither  also.  She  was  after  excommnnicated  '  from  the  Salem  Church,  In  a  letter 
M'ritten  by  Endicott  to  Wintlirop,  dated  Salens  the  22d  of  the  second  month,  1644^ 
he  says  that  Mr.  Norrice  had  informed  him  that  slie  intended  to  return,  and  he  ad- 
vises against  her  return,  '  unless  shee  will  acknowledge  her  ewill  in  opposing  the 
Churches  &  leave  her  opinions  behinde  her,  ffor  she  is  a  dangerous  woeman.  My 
brother  Ludlow  writt  to  nice  tliat^  by  meanes  of  a  booke  she  sent  to  Mrs.  Eaton, 
shee  questwns  her  owne  bftptisme^  it  is  verie  doubtefull  whether  slice  will  l>e  re- 
day  med,  shce  is  so  far  iugaged."  On  her  way  from  Massacliusetts  she  stopped  for  a 
time  at  New  Ilaven^  where  she  made  several  converts  to  her  new  views  and  fell 
into  fresh  difficulties  in  consequence.  As  Winthrop  tells  us,  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of 
the  first  Governor  of  New  Haven  Colony,  was  one  of  these  converts.  She  also 
was  a  lady  of  liigh  birth  and  culture,  tlie  daughter  of  an  English  Bishop.  Daven- 
port, her  pastor,  was  at  unwearied  pains  to  reclaim  her  from  the  *  error'  of  'imagin- 
ing that  pcdobaptism  is  unlawful'  It  was  alleged  against  her,  that  she  importuned 
Lady  Moody  *  to  lend  her  a  book  made  by  A.  R.'  The  records  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  New  Haven  show  tliat  slie  was  severely  handled  for  stoutly  denying  that 
*  Baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  and  is  to  be  administered  unto 
infants,'  By  some  Lady  Moody  has  been  called  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  but 
this  was  three  years  before  he  began  to  preach  in  England.  On  the  south-west 
coast  of  Long  Island,  near  New  x\nisterdam,  a  settlement  had  been  formed  in 
164H,  wliicli  Governor  Kieft  bad  named  Gravesend,  after  a  Dutch  town  on  the 
Maas,  Lady  Moody  took  a  patent  of  land  there  of  him,  December  llUh,  1(>45,  which, 
among  other  tilings,  guaranteed  '  the  free  liliertie  of  conscience  according  to  the 
costome  of  Holland,  without  molestation  or  disturbance  from  any  madgistmte  or 
madgistrates,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  minister  tliat  may  pretend  jurisdiction  over 
them.'  For  a  time,  her  religious  sentiments  disturbed  her  amicable  relations  with 
the  Dutch  authorities,  without  regard  to  her  patent.  Here  she  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  1059.  Many  others  of  like  sentiments  gathered  aljont  her,  ^  witli  liberty 
to  constitute  themselves  a  body  politic  as  freemen  of  tlic  Province  and  town  of 
Gravesende,'  according  to  the  patent.  The  learned  James  W.  Gerard  says :  '  The 
Rettlers  at  Gravesend  seem  to  have  been  genemlly  affected  with  Anabaptist  views, 
and  to  have  had  no  settled  Church.'*  Clearly,  there  were  two  Baptist  ministers  at 
Flushing  in  those  days,  the  iirst  in  order  of  time  being  Kev.  Francis  Douglity. 
Mandeville,  in  his  *  Flushing  Past  and  Pj-esent,'  eays  that  he  fled  from  Hhe  troubles 
in  Engliind,  and  found  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  tire,'  He 
preached  at  Lynn  and  Taunton,  Mass.,  *  and  denied  baptism  to  infants.*     At  Tannt(*n 
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he  was  dragged  ont  of  the  public  assernblj  antJ  brought  before  the  njagistnleSr 
charged  with  saying  that  *  Ahrahani  ought  to  have  been  baptized.'  He  then  fled  to 
Ixmg  Island  and  became  tlie  first  pastor  at  Flushing,  l>ut  in  1056  went  to  Virginia- 
*He  was  unquestionably  the  first  religious  teacher  in  FUishinir*  and  had  adopted 
Baptist  views  of  the  ordinance  of  baptit^m/® 

Aside  from  Lady  Moody  and  Mr.  Doughty,  the  first  full  aceoant  that  we  have 
from  the  records  of  New  Netherlantl  tliat  there  wei*e  Baptists  in  the  colony,  is  found 
in  an  official  paper  on  'The  State  of  IJeligion,'  drawn  up  *  and  signed  by  two  clergy- 
men of  the  Reformed  Church,  Megapulensis  and  Drissiue,  It  is  dated  at  'Amster- 
dam, in  N.  Netherland,'  the  5tb  of  August,  1057,  and  is  addressed  to  the  *  Classic  of 
Anisteixiam.'    They  report  Long  Island  religion  as  in  a  sad  condition. 

At  *  Gnivesend  are  reported  Menuonites ;  yea,  tliey,  for  the  most  part,  reject 
infant  hapti»m^  the  8ahbalh,  the  tjffiee  of  preacher  and  the  teachers  of  God's  word, 
sayin<c  Hjat  through  these  have  c<iuie  all  sorts  of  contention  into  the  world.  "When- 
ever they  eome  together  the  one  or  the  other  reads  something  for  them.  At  Flush- 
ing they  hitliertu  had  a  Prei^bytcrian  preacher  who  confonvied  to  our  Cliurch, 
but  many  of  them  hcf^ame  endowed  with  divers  opinions.  .  .  *  They  absented 
themselves  from  preaching,  nor  would  they  pay  the  preacher  his  promised  stipend. 
Tlie  said  preacher  was  ohliged  to  leave   the  place   and   repair  to  the   English   Vir- 

?::nias.  .  ,  ,  Uist  year  a  fomenter  of  evil  came  there.  He  w*as  a  cobbler  from 
Ihode  Island,  in  Kew  England,  and  stated  that  lie  was  commissioned  by  Christ 
He  began  to  preach  at  Flushing  and  tlien  went  witii  the  people  into  the  river  and 
dii*|>ed  them.  Tins  becoming  Known  here,  the  liscaal  proceeded  thither  and  brought 
hiui  along.     He  was  banished  the  provinca"  *** 

The  same  paper  states  that  at  Widdleburg  (now  Newtown)  and  at  *  Ileemstede' 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  Richard 
Denton  at  the  Dutch  Church :  *  When  he  began  to  baptize  the  children  of  such 
parents  as  were  not  members  of  the  Chnrch  they  soaietinies  burst  out  of  tlie  church/ 

'The  cobbler/  a  mere  term  of  contempt,  who  '  dipped '  his  converts  at  Flush- 
ing *  last  year/  that  is,  iu  1056,  was  Rev.  William  Wickenden,  of  Providence,  He 
wus  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  city,  resided  tliere  in  1630,  signed  the  first  com- 
pact in  1637,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1648,  and  from  1651  to  1655,  again 
1664,  and  died  in  1669.  In  1656  he  visited  Flushing,  preached,  immersed  his  cun- 
vcrts  in  the  river,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  Broadliead  and 
OX/allagan  give  a  full  account  of  his  treatment  in  consequence.  Under  date  of 
November  8th,  1656,  O-Callagati  Bays:  *The  Baptists  at  Flushing  were  the  next  to 
feel  the  wrath  of  the  law.  William  Hallett,  sheriff  of  that  place»  **had  dared  to 
collect  conventicles  in  his  house,  and  to  permit  one  William  Wickendara  [properly 
Wiekenden]  to  explain  and  comment  on  God's  Holy  Word,  and  to  administer  sacra- 
mentf?,  tliongh  not  called  thereto  liy  Jiny  civil  or  clerical  authority/'  He  had,  more- 
over, assisted  at  such  meeting  and  afterward  **  accepted  from  tlie  said  Wickendam's 
hands  the  bread  in  the  form  and  manner  tlie  Lord's  Supper  is  usually  celebrated/' 
For  thin  violation  of  the  statute  Hallett  was  removed  from  office  and  fined  fifty 
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pounds,  failing  to  pay  which  he  was  to  be  batiished/  **  On  the  8th  of  November, 
1656,  tlie  General  Assembly  of  New  Netherland  *  ordained'  that  Wickenden 
should  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  Flemish  and  be  banished 
out  of  tlie  province  of  New  Netherland,  nhe  aforesaid  Wickendaui  to  remain  a  pris- 
oner till  the  iine  and  eost  of  tlje  process  shall  be  paid/ 

The  Council  being  informed,  however,  by  reliable  parties,  that  he  was  a  very 
poor  man,  '  with  a  wife  and  many  children,  by  profession  a  cobbler,  which  trade  he 
neglects,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  collect  any  tiling  from  hitn,'  the  fine  and 
costs  were  remitted,  and  he  was  condemned  on  the  lltk  of  Noveinber  ^  to  imme* 
diate  banishment^  under  condition  that  if  ever  he  be  seen  again  in  the  proviuee  of 
New  Netherland  he  shall  l>e  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  till  the  fine  and  costs 
are  paid  in  fulh'  *'  Like  other  religious  tyrants^  tlie  more  the  Dutch  authorities 
persecuted  the  heretics  the  worse  ofi  they  found  themselves,  atid  the  more  indig- 
nant they  became.     Hence,  on  September  21st^  1662,  they  say  that  because  they 

*  Find  by  experience  that  their  hitherto  issued  publications  and  edicts  against 
conventicles  and  prohibited  assembhes  are  not  observed  and  obeyed  as  tbey  ouglit, 
ttiei*efore,  by  these  presents,  they  are  not  oidy  renewed  but  enlarged  in  numner  fol- 
lowing. Like  as  they  have  done  lierelofore,  so  they  prohibit  and  interdict  as  yet, 
tliat  besides  the  Reformed  worship  and  service  no  conventicles  or  meetings  shall 
be  kept  in  this  province,  whettier  it  be  in  houses,  barns,  ships,  barks,  nor  in  tlie 
woods  nor  fields,  upon  forfeiture  of  fifty  guldens  for  the  first  time,  for  every  per- 
son, wliether  uum  or  woman  or  child  that  shall  have  been  present  at  such  proliibited 
rneetiugs,  and  twice  as  much  for  every  person,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman  or 
child,  tliat  has  exhorted  or  taught  in  such  prohibited  meetings,  or  shall  have  lent 
his  house,  haru,  or  any  place  to  that  purpose  ;  for  y*  stK^oml  time  twice  as  much, 
for  the  third  time  four  times  as  much,  and  arbitrary  punishment  besides.'*^ 

A  furtlier  provision  prohibited  the  importation,  circulation  or  reception  of  any 
books,  writings  or  letters,  deemed  *  erroneous,'  lining  the  importers  and  circulators 
a  hundred  gulden,  and  the  receivers  fifty  gulden.  From  this  time  onward  there 
are  numerous  indications  that  many  individual  BaptisU  were  found  around  Graves- 
end,  Newtown  and  Flushing,  and  some  signs  that  now  and  then  one  of  the  Men* 
nonites  from  Long  Lshmd  had  ci'ossed  the  river  into  what  are  now  New  York  and 
Westchester  Counties,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had  any  visible  Church  existence. 

The  next  trace  of  Baptist  life  that  we  find  in  New  York  came  also  imm  the 
East.  Nicholas  Eyers,  supposed  to  have  l>cen  a  nativedjorn  citizen,  a  brewer,  residing 
'in  the  broad  street  of  this  city,  between  the  bouse  of  John  Michel  Eyers  and  Mr. 
John  Spratt,'  invited  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Grotou,  Conn.,  to  come  and  preach 
in  his  house.  Eyers  shows  in  his  petition  to  the  Governor  that  in  February,  1715, 
his  house  had  l)een  registered  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  'for  an  Anabaptist  meeting- 
house,' and  '  that  he  had  been  a  public  preacher  to  a  Baptist  congregation  within 
this  city  for  ^/bf/r  years."  Tliere  is  a  perplexity  of  dates  here,  as  between  1711, 
when  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  1714,  when  his  name  appeal's 
in  tlie  list  of  tlie  baptized,  which  the  writer  sees  no  way  of  reconcihng  without  fur- 
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ther  data.  In  ITll  ur  1712  Wightman  began  a  series  of  preaching  visits,  continuing 
them  for  abont  two  yeare,  and  in  1714  he  baptized  Niehohis  Eyersand  eleven  oUiers. 
At  tii*fit  it  was  resolved  that  for  fear  of  the  rabble  these  twelve  converts  shonld  be 
baptized  in  the  night  and  the  company  went  to  the  river,  where  the  live  femalf^ 
received  the  ordinance.  At  that  point  Mr.  Eyen*  was  seized  with  the  oonvictiofi 
that  they  were  doing  wrong  in  shunning  publicity.  He  remembered  the  words  of 
tite  Lurd  Jesus :  'No  man  doeth  any  thing  in  secret,  when  he  himself  seeketh  to  be 
known  openly/  He,  therefore,  consulted  with  the  other  six  brethren  and  they 
agreed  to  postpone  their  baptism  till  morning.  The  next  day  they  waited  on  Bur- 
net, the  Governor,  with  a  reciuest  for  protection  ;  this  he  not  only  gave  them  but 
went  to  the  river  side  with  many  of  the  most  i-espeetable  citizens  to  witness  tlie 
ordinance.  All  stood  reverently,  and  at  its  close  the  Governor  remarked:  *  This 
was  the  ancient  manner  of  baptizing,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  preferable  to  the 
practice  of  modern  times."  In  1715  the  Quarter  Sessions  licensed  Eyers*  house  for 
a  Diiptist  meeting  place.  On  January  1,  1720,  he  seems  to  have  hired  another 
place  of  meeting,  and  he  asked  the  Governor  to  j>ermit  him  to  exercise  the 
functions  *of  a  minister  within  this  city  to  u  Baptist  congregation  and  to  give 
him  protection  themn,'  under  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Kip  Van  Dam^  *one  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of  New*  York,'  had  rented  this  placse  U 
Eyers,  *unly  to  be  a  publick  meeting  iditce  of  the  Baptists  wherein  to  worslup  Al- 
mighty Gml/  On  the  13tli  of  the  same  nwntli  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen 
oertified  'that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  understanding  he  is  blameless  and 
free  from  any  notorious  and  public  slander  and  vice,  has  given  himself  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  his  neighbors  of  being  a  h iber.  Just  and  honest  man,  and  is 
said  to  be  an  Anabaptist  as  to  his  profession  in  religion*'  January  *2'M\^  1721.  Gov- 
ernor Burnet  gave  him  a  i>ermit  to  preacli  under  the  laws  of  William  and  Maty. 
This  curious  document  begins  thus  :  "^  Whereas,  Mr.  Nich.  Eyers,  brewer,  a  freeman 
and  inhabitant  of  y*  City  of  New"  York,  pretending  to  be  at  present  a  teacher  or 
preaclier  of  a  congregation  of  Anabaptists,  wddch  has  had  its  beginning  about  five 
years  ago  within  this  city  and  has  so  continued  hitherto.'  ** 

Tills  date  implies  that  the  congregation  had  taken  a  somewhat  settled  form  in 
1715,  but  Parkinson  states  that  the  Cliureh  w^as  not  constituted  nor  Eyers  ordained 
till  September,  17^4,  wdien  Elders  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Groton,  and  Daniel 
Wightman,  of  New[>ort,  conducted  the  services.  This  Church  was  so  prospered 
that  they  bought  a  piece  of  ground  on  ^Golden  Hill'  and  built  a  meeting-house  in 
1728.  A  map  made  from  a  survey  by  Wm.  Bradford,  dated  1728,  ebows  that 
*  Golden  Hill'  took  its  rise  at  Queen  Street  (no%v  Pearl)  and  continned  up  John 
Street  to  Williamj  and  also  shows  tliis  meeting-house  to  have  been  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Cliff,  a  little  north  of  the  north-west  corner  of  Cliff,  apparently  oo  the 
property  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge,  &  Co.  Benedict  says  tliat  he 
found  a  letter  amongst  tlie  papers  of  Backus,  addressed  by  Elder  James  Brown  to 
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Lis  Churcli  in  Providence,  asking  aid  toward  paying  the  debt  on  tliisclmrch  ediiice^ 
which  had  cost  a  considerable  sum.  He  stated  that  the  Rliode  Island  brethren  had 
helped  them  the  year  before,  but  that  the  wealthiest  nieiiiher  of  the  New  York 
Church  having  left  tlietn,  and  the  rest  being  poor,  they  were  unable  to  discharge 
their  debt  Mr  Brown  thought  that  £25  or  £30  wonld  be  the  just  proportion  of 
the  Churcli  in  Providence,  and  he  subscribed  £1  thereof,  A  luiniber  of  otliers 
gave  *  ihirieen  barreh  of  eider ^  Between  the  brewer  of  New  York  and  the  eider- 
mills  of  Providence  they  were  bound  to  tioat  that  church  building  on  Golden  Hill ; 
yet  tlie  plan  w^ould  not  work.  Eyers  removed  to  Newport  in  ITM,  where  he  died, 
and  John  Stephens  took  his  place  in  New  York,  But  he  mnu  removed  to  South 
Carolina.  Then  one  of  the  trustees  claimed  the  church  building  and  sold  it  as  pri- 
vate property,  when  the  Church,  which  liad  existed  about  eiglit  years  and  consisted 
of  twenty -four  members,  disbanded.  This  elosed  the  history  of  tlie  first  General 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  city* 

That  which  is  now  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city  was  organized  on 
June  loth,  1702,  and  under  most  interesting  cireumstances,  especially  interesting 
because  its  history  is  indirectly  connected  with  Uuger  Williams  through  Long 
Island  and  Block  Island.  In  KKU  a  company  of  sixteen  Baptist  emigrants  from 
England^  who  found  tliat  they  could  not  enjoy  religious  liberty  in  Massachusetts, 
united  in  purchasing  Block  Island  and  settled  there,  Tliey  soon  applied  to 
lioger  Williams  and  John  Clarke  for  aid  and  counsel,  and  through  their  influence^ 
in  lfU>8,  Block  Island  was  admitted  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  charter  which 
Rhode  Island  had  secured  from  Charles  IL  In  lOtH  a  deputation  was  sent  from 
Block  Island  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Ishmd  to  iisk  for  civil  protec- 
tioiL  Their  rerpiest  was  referred  to  a  coujmittee,  of  whieli  Roger  Williams  was 
chairman,  who  reported,  that  its  his  majesty  had  granted  in  the  charter  '  that  no 
pei-son  within  the  said  colony  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  in  imy  way  molested, 
punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  in  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  do  not  actnally  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  said  colony,'  the  peo 
ple  of  Block  Island  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights.  The  islatiders,  therefore,  or- 
ganized a  miniatui'e  democracy  for  local  civil  government,  and,  in  1665j  sent  their 
tii-st  representatives  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Court  In  civil  polity  it  adopted 
the  princijiles  of  Roger  Williams,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  religious  freedom  it  in- 
troduced worship  after  tfie  order  observed  by  Baptists.  The  sixteen  original  pn> 
prietors  set  apart  a  portion  of  land  to  be  known  as  tlie  Ministers^  Lot,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  worship, 

James  Sands,  one  of  tlie  tirst  settlers  and  the  first  representative  from  Block 

Island  in  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  was  an  *  Anabaptist,'  and  Nilcs,  his  grandson, 

the  historian  of  tlie  Island,  says  tliat  Vhe  did  not  differ  in  religious  belief  from  the 

other  settlers,*     For  al»out  ninety  years  lay  preachers,  taken  from  amongst  t!iem- 

elves,  continued  regular  woi-ship  after  the  Baptist  order,  and  without  tlie  formal 
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organization  of  a  Church,  Until  that  time  they  met  in  each  other's  houses^  but  then 
tliey  built  a  ineeting-hou^',  and  from  tliat  period  to  this  they  have  built  seven  in 
succession.  In  1751*  tliey  eugngeii  Iluv.  DuviJ  Spraguc  to  preach  for  them:  'So 
long  as  said  Sprague  t^hall  serve  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  by  preaching  to  them 
the  Gos^pel  of  Ciiri.^t  according  to  tlie  Scriptures  of  truth,  making  them  and 
tliom  only  tlie  rule  of  his  fuitli,  doctrine  and  practice/  A  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  on  Block  Islantl  Octc^bcr  *M,  1772,  with  Elder  Spragne  as  pastor  and 
ThoTuas  Utxlgc  U6  dcacoTi,  They  adopted  the  ordinary  article*  of  faith  used  at  that 
time,  tiiat  on  the  ordinances  Ix^ing  the  ninth  and  reading  thus:  *We  believe  that 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  of  Christ  to  be  continued  in  his 
Church  and  jriacticud  by  believers^  after  his  own  example  and  in  obedience  to  his 
conHnaodmcnt&^  until  his  second  coniing,  and  that  the  former  is  requisite  to  the  ^j 
latter.'  From  that  day  there  luis  been  a  Baptist  Church  ou  the  island,  and  none  ^| 
otlier ;  and  now,  out  of  a  resident  population  of  about  1,500  the  Baptists  number 
fully  500  members  in  cojunuinion.     Liverniore,  a  late  historian,  says  that 

'  In  no  part  of  the  world,  perliaps,  has  religious  freedom  been  maintained  80 
purely  for  twu  hundred  years  as  on  lilock  Islaiui,  Here  it  luis  never  Ijeen  disturljed 
by  any  civil  enactments.  Here  no  ecclesiastical  anthorify  has  ever  infringed  upon 
private  opinions  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Here  the  Church  has  never  felt 
the  overruling  jKvwer  of  bishops  or  ^ynod.  Here  no  rehgious  duties  have  been  en- 
forced upon  helpless  infants,  MarQ  the  ordinances  hav^e  ever  l>een  administered  m 
their  primitive  simplicity.  Here  the  acts  of  sprinkling,  pouring  and  signing  witli 
the  cross  have  never  been  witr^essed.  Here  the  minister  has  no  more  ruling  author- 
ity in  the  Church  than  the  youngest  member.  No  authority  is  recognized  in  it  ex- 
cept tliat  which  conies  from  the  Scriptures.'  *' 

Twelve  years  after  tlie  organization  of  this  Chureli  Thomas  Dodge  became  it* 
pastor,  and  some  of  the  best  tamilies  in  New  England  have  sprung  from  this  settle- 
ment, especially  the  descendants  of  the  Sands,  Ray,  Terry^  Rathbone,  Dodge  and 
Niles,  Roger  Williams  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  this  little  repub- 
lic, was  iutiniate  with  its  early  settlers,  and  Simon  Ray,  Jr.,  married  his  grand- 
daugliter  Thomas  Dodge,  grandson  of  Tristram  Dodge,  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Block  Island,  settled  at  Cow  Neck,  Long  Island,  about  1705-10,  aud  vrns 
soon  followed  by  Samuel,  another  grandson.  Thomas,  it  is  supposed,  built  the  old 
liomestead  still  found  on  Dodge  Pond,  aud  from  there  the  family  spread  to  Cow 
Buy,  where  we  find  Duiige  Island,  near  to  Sands  Point,  named  after  John  Sands, 
who  was  one  of  Elder  Sands'  family  from  Bktck  Island,  Jel'eniiah  Dodge,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  original  Tristrann  wus  born  at  Cow  Neck,  Miiy,  1716 ;  he  was  a  ship- 
builder, liaviug  learned  his  trade  from  his  brother,  Wilkie,  He  removed  to  New  York 
to  follow  his  business  not  far  from  tlie  yearn  1737-4:0,  and  died  there  in  1800.  He 
brought  tlie  old  Baptist  principles  of  the  family  with  hira,  and  in  1745  we  find  the 
few  scattered  Baptists  of  New  York  meeting  in  his  house  aud  that  of  Joseph 
Meeks  for  pi-ay er-nicetings,  Dodge  and  Dr.  Ro!>ert  North,  a  former  menil^er  of  the 
disbanded  Church,  being  the  leaders  of  the  little  congregation.  ** 
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Joseph  Meeks  was  converted  in  1745,  and  Elder  Benjamin  Miller,  of  Scotch 
Plains,  X.  J.,  came  to  New  York  to  baptize  him.  Soon  Jolm  Pyne,  a  licentiate  liv- 
ing at  Fislikill,  was  invited  to  come  to  their  help.  In  1750  Mr*  Pyiiedied,  and  Elder 
James  Carnian,  of  Cranberry,  near  Higbtstown,  N.  J.,  visited  them  and  baptized  sev^- 
erah  They  nnmbcred  thirteen  members  in  1753,  and  became  a  branch  of  the  Scotch 
Plains  Church.  Mr.  Miller  came  to  break  bread  to  them  once  in  thi*ee  months.  Their 
nnnibers  increased  so  rapidly  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  hire  a  room  to  contain  the 
congregjition.  In  what  is  now  called  William  Street  (between  Fnlton  and  John) 
there  was  a  rig^ing-loft,  on  which  hung  a  large  sign  of  a  horse  and  cart,  from 
which  the  street  was  known  as  Cart-and-Horse  Lane.  Here  they  met  from  three 
to  four  yearSj  when  its  owner  sold  it  and  they  returned  to  Mr.  Meeks'  house,  where 
they  met  about  a  year  longer.  Thc*y  tlien  inircliased  ground  and  built  the  second 
Baptist  mecting-honse  on  Golden  Hill,  and  entered  it  in  March,  17fiO.  A  map  in 
Valentine's  Manuals  shows  the  location  of  this  building  to  have  been  in  Gold  Street, 
on  the  west  side,  just  soutli  of  the  south-west  corner  of  what  is  now  Fulton.  Their 
Tneml>crship  having  increased  to  twenty-s^ven,  they  took  their  letters  from  Scotch 
Plains  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Benjamin  Miller  and  John  Gano,  were  consti- 
tuted a  Church  in  1762,  adopting  the  London  Confession  of  1688.  On  the  same 
day  they  elected  Mr.  Gano  their  pastor.  As  he  was  one  of  tlie  first  men  of  his 
times  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  necessary  here. 

John  Gano  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  his  grand- 
father, Francis,  being  obliged  to  fly  from  pereeeution  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  in 
consequence  of  the  bloody  edict  i*evoking  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  He  settled  in 
New  Rochelle,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  His  son,  Daniel,  lived  at  Hopewell, 
X.  J.,  and  was  the  father  of  John,  who  was  born  nt  Hope  well,  July  22d,  1727. 
While  quite  young  John  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  there,  and  was  ordained 
by  that  body  May  29tlu  1754,  Isaac  Eaton  preaching  the  sermon.  Before  his  ordina- 
tion he  had  gone  with  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Thomas  on  a  tour  into  Virginia,  and 
wliile  there  had  followed  what  he  believed  to  be  a  tlivine  impulse  to  preach.  On 
returning,  his  Church  called  him  to  account  for  iiiich  disorder,  but  before  proceeding 
to  condemn  him,  asked  In'm  to  preach  before  them,  lience  his  ordination  ;  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Association  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  South. 
There  he  traveled  extensively  as  far  as  South  Carolina.  While  in  the  back  settlements 
of  Virginia  he  lodged  with  a  family  and  overlieard  one  of  them  say :  *  This  man  talks 
like  one  of  the  Joneses.'  On  inqniry  he  was  told  that  they  were  a  family  living  over 
twenty  miles  thence  who  did  nothing  but  pray  and  talk  about  Jesus  Christ.  He 
aBid  :  '  I  determined  to  make  it  my  next  day's  ride  and  see  my  own  likeness,^  He 
found  a  large  family,  many  of  whom  had  l>een  lately  converted,  engaged  in  wor- 
ship. The  sick  fatlicr  wiie  lying  before  the  fire  groaning  with  pain,  and  Gano  asked 
liim  how  he  did  ?  He  replied:  ^  Oh  !  I  am  in  great  pain.'  '  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said 
the  young  preacher.     The    old  man  demanded  with  spirit  what  he   meant.     He 
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answered ;    *  Whom  the  Lord  luveth    he  chaeteneth,'  and   the   eick    man  fell  in 
love  with  hira. 

On  reaching  North  Carolina,  in  company  with  another  young  man,  they  ar- 
rived at  a  pkotation  where  they  were  invited  to  stay  all  nights     The  planter  askedj 
hiui  '  if  he  was  a  trader,'  to  which  he  answered  'yes.'     He  then  asked  him  how 
succeeded.     Gano  replied,  not  bo  well  as  be  wished.    Probably  the  goods  did  no 
suit.     The  prcaclier  said  that  no  one   had  complained  of  that.     Tl»e  planter  su^ 
gested  that  he  might  be  holding  hi^  goods  too  high,  to  which  his  friend  replied  thatl 
any  one  might  have  them  below  tlieir  own  price.     The  man  said  that  he  would 
trade  on  these  terms.     Gano  then  iiisked  Iniu  :  '  If  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  yea,  that 
which  was  better  than  the  fine  gold,  wine  and  milk,  durable  riches  and  righteousnesa 
without  ujoney  and  without  price,  would  suit  him  I '     *  O,'  said  the  planter,  •  I 
lieve  you  are  a  minister,'  and  then  he  declared  to  him  the  freeness  and  fidluess  ol 
grace. 

On  arriving  at  Charleston,  he  preached  there  for  Mr.  Hart;  and  in  his  account 
of  the  services  Mr.  Gano  writes  :  '  When  I  arose  to  speak,  the  sight  of  so  brillianl 
an  audience,  among  whom  were  twelve  ministers  and  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  White*^ 
field,  for  a  moment  brought  the  fear  of  man  upon  me;  but,  blessed  be  the  Lord !  I 
was  goon  relieved  from  this  embarmssrnent.     The  thonght  passed  my  mind,  I  hadd 
none  to  fear  and  obey  but  the  Lord/     On  his  return  to  North  Carolina,  during  the! 
French  War,  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  he  seized  as  a  spy ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  place,  instead  of  passing  through  secretly,  he  stopped  at  the  public  house 
asked  the  landlord  wliethor  the  people  would  come  to  hear  a  sermon  on  a  week-day. 
The  man  replied  that  shortly  there  wa^^  to  be  a  genend  muster  there  for  the  county,  j 
and  Gano  sent  to  the  colonel  who  was  to  arrest  him,  to  know  if  it  would  be  pleasant* 
to  him  to  have  a  short  sermon  addressed  to  the  regiment  before  military  duty. 
They  all  paid  profound  attention  but  one  man,  to  wliom  Gano  said  that  he  was  aahame 
of  him  and  wondered  that  his  officers  would  bear  with  hira.     The  colonel  thanke 
the  preacher,  relnikLMl  the  man,  and  the  evangelist  pushed  on  his  way.     On  i-eaching' 
the  I^lue  Ridge  lie  entered  a  house  in  a  storm,  the  owner  of  which  was  alarmed  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  *a  press-master.'     He  replied  that  he  was.     In  great  alarm  the 
man  wished  to  know  whether  he  *  took  married  men.'     Gano  told  him  that  he  surely 
did,  that  his  M^ister's  service  was  good,  with  high  wages,  and  he  wanted  his  wifa 
and  cliildren  to  enlist  also.     The  man  was  very  uneasy,  however,  while  he  was  ex^ 
horted  to  volunteer  for  Christ.     On  reaching  New  Jersey  he  first  settled  at  Morris 
town  for  two  years,  and  then  at  Yadkin,  N.  C,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee  befor 
the  Clierokee  Indians  in  the  ravages  of  war.     Shortly  after  this  he  took  tlie  Xei 
York  pastorate,  in  which  he  remained  live  and  twenty  years  with  the  most  marked^ 
success,  when  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  at  Frankfort  in  1804«    We 
shall  meet  him  again  in  the  lievohitiouary  War.     It  is  but  needful  to  add  here  tha 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America  in  all  the  resources  whic 
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native  strength^  sonnd  judgtaeiit,  wit,  ingenuity,  retentive  meraorj,  zeal  and  godliness 
funiibh  in  times  vvlucli  try  men's  souls. 

The  First  Chiircli  prof^pered  so  largely  under  Mr.  Gano's  ministry  that  the 
meeting-house  was  enlarged  in  1703  ;  crowds  flocked  to  hear  hinu  The  late  Dr. 
Bowen,  of  the  Ej)iscopal  Church  in  New  York,  says  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  city  in  those  days,  told  him  that  '  Mr,  Gauo  possessed  the  best 
pnlpit  talents  of  any  man  that  he  ever  heiird,'  In  1763  this  Chureh  numbered  only 
forty -one  members,  and  two  years  before  that  it  was  searcely  known  at  all,  althongh 
the  little  meeting4iouse  had  been  built.  Morgan  Edwards  came  from  Wales  in 
1701,  and  tells  this  plea.sant  anecdote; 

*  When  I  came  to  New  York  I  landed  in  the  morning  and  tliought  I  would  try 
if  I  could  titui  any  Baptists,  I  wandered  up  and  down,  looking  at  the  place  and 
the  people,  and  wondering  M^ho  of  all  the  people  I  met  might  be  Baptists.  At 
lengtli  I  saw  an  old  man,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  sitting  in  the  porch  of  a  respect- 
able looking  honBC,  Ah,  thought  I,  now  this  is  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  who 
knows  all  ahont  the  city  ;  this  is  the  man  to  inquire  of.  I  approached  him  and  siiid  : 
*HTOod-morning,  sir!  Can  you  tell  me  where  any  Baptists  live  in  this  city?'* 
"Baptists!  Baptists  1"  said  the  old  man,  musing  as  if  rant^acking  alt  tlie  corners  of 
his  memory  ;  *' Baptists!  I  really  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  of  any  body  of  that 
occupation  in  these  parts,"  ' 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  tlie  First  Church  was  dispersed  and  its  records 
suspended.  No  baptisms  ;ire  recorded  between  that  of  Hannah  Still  well,  April 
28th,  177t>,  and  that  of  Samuel  Jones,  afterward  a  deacon,  on  September  4th^  1784. 
The  British  forces  occupied  New  York  above  seven  yearn,  during  which  time  it  was 
nearly  mined.  No  city  in  America  was  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
suffered  so  muclu  Its  best  inhabitants  found  shelter  in  other  colonies,  and  the  To- 
ries made  it  their  place  of  refuge.  Pestilence  and  two  great  fires  swept  it,  and  the 
soldiery  inflicted  all  the  damage  that  they  could.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
there  were  nineteen  churches  in  the  city,  but  when  it  closed  only  nine  of  them 
could  be  used  for  worship.  The  Baptisit  meeting-house,  having  been  used  for  a 
horee-stable,  was  almost  in  ruins.  On  his  return  to  the  city  Gano  found  emptiness, 
desolation  and  ashes.  Tlie  angels  of  God  had  not  looked  upon  a  more  touching 
procession  since  that  which  united  Calvary  with  Joseph's  tomb,  than  that  which 
solemnly  moved  into  the  wasted  city  from  Ilarlem  Heights.  Washington  and 
Clinton  led  it  on  horseback,  followed  by  Knox  with  the  remnant  of  the  patriot 
army,  some  mounted  and  some  on  foot,  with  gaunt  cheeks,  weather-beaten,  foot- 
sore and  ragged,  scarred  and  limping.  Men  wlio  had  left  their  bloody  foot-prints 
upon  the  sharp  frozen  6ru>ws  of  Valley  Forge  were  there,  with  the  man  at  their  head 
who  had  shivered  with  tliem  through  the  dreariest  winter  of  llie  war  ;  t)ie  man 
who  had  carried  them  to  God  in  prayer,  night  and  morning,  when  anguish  sat 
heavily  on  his  camp  and  his  own  soul  was  struggling  through  the  darkest  days  of 
H    life,    John   Gano  soon  followed  and  says:  'We  collected  of  our  Church   about 
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thirty-seven  members  out  of  upward  of  two  hundred,  some  being  dead,  and  othere 
scattered  into  ahnost  every  part  of  the  Union.'  But  as  soon  as  the  sanctuary  could 
be  decently  cleansed,  he  rallied  his  people  and  preached  to  them  from  Hag.  ii,  3 : 
*  Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ?  and  how  do  ye 
see  it  now  ? '  Under  his  ministry  the  days  of  prosperity  soon  returned  until  he 
baptized  his  last  convert  April  5th,  1788,  and  left  for  Kentucky.  During  his 
pastorate  he  had  baptized  into  the  Church  297,  and  received  23  by  letter.  Amongst 
the  first  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  we  find  the  name  of  this  heroic 
man,  with  this  notice  :  '  Rev.  John  Gano,  a  clerical  scholar  of  rare  culture,  pastor 
of  the  infant  Baptist  Church  for  sixteen  years  prior  to  the  war;  had  been  a  chaplain 
in  the  army,  and  upon  returning  to  the  city  with  the  establishment  of  peace,  conld 
find  but  thirty-seven  out  of  his  two  hundred  Church  members.' "  His  family  raised 
a  beautiful  monument  to  his  memory  in  Cincinnati.  An  altar-like  pedestal  bears  an 
obelisk  of  four  sides,  with  deep  niches  on  each  side.  In  every  one  of  these  there 
is  an  allegorical  figure,'  while  angels  and  rich  wreaths  of  flowers  adorn  the  various 
parts,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  an  elaborate  capital  and  a  lambent  urn.  In  the 
hobsso-relievo  a  shattered  sepulcher  is  seen,  from  which  a  family  has  risen  from  the 
dead.     Six  years  were  spent  in  executing  this  delicate  piece  of  workmanship. 

Time  fails  to  trace  the  remarkable  history  of  this  venerable  Church  through  the 
striking  ministry  of  Dr.  Foster  and  William  Collier  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
Shortly  after  Gano  left,  the  question  of  singing  disturbed  them.  The  iisage  had  pre- 
vailed of  lining  the  verses  of  hymns  sung,  and  now  many  wanted  to  sing  from  the 
books,  whereupon  fourteen  persons,  who  wanted  the  hymns  *  deaconed,'  left  and 
started  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  1790  this  new  Church  got  into  a  contention  aod 
divided,  both  parties  claiming  this  name,  but  after  a  time  they  both  dropped  it,  one 
taking  the  name  of  Bethel  and  the  other  of  Fayette  Street.  The  Bethel  ceased  to 
exist  many  years  ago,  but  the  Fayette  Street  had  an  illustrious  history,  first  as  the 
Oliver  Street,  and  is  now  a  noble  body,  known  as  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  Epiph- 
any, with  Dr.  Elder  as  pastor.  Dr.  Foster  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
17S8,  and  before  long  some  of  the  raembei^s,  who  could  scent  heresy  from  afar,  dis- 
covered heterodoxy  in  his  sermons.  A  serious  disturbance  followed,  which  resulted 
in  the  exclusion  of  thirteen  persons  in  1789.  In  1790  twenty  others  took  letters 
of  dismission  and  the  Second  Church  received  the  excluded,  which  fact  probably 
fermented  their  own  contentions  and  led  to  their  division.  The  New  York  Baptist 
Association  was  formed  in  1791,  comprising  the  Scotch  Plains,  Oyster  Bay,  Morris- 
town,  Connoe-Brook  [Northfield],  Staten  Island,  with  the  First  and  Second  New 
York  Churches.  So  rapidly  and  noiselessly  did  the  leaven  of  our  principles  and 
practices  spread  that,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  Churches  were  planted  in  seven- 
teen counties  of  New  York,  extending  from  Sag  Harbor  to  the  New  Jersey  line, 
and  from  Staten  Island  to  the  Canada  line.  In  1794, 'according  to  Asplund,  the 
churches  numbered  84,  the  ministers  109,  and  the  members  5,263. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE    BAPTISTS   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA,    MARYLAND,    NKW    HAMP- 
SHIRE, VERMONT   AND    GEORGIA. 

STILL  following  the  chronological  order,  we  note  tlic  rise  of  Baptists  in  these 
several  colonies*  We  have  seen  that  individual  Baptists  from  Virginia  were 
found  in  North  Carolina  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  hnt  the  Shiloh 
Chm'ch,  formed  by  Paul  Palmer  in  Camden  County,  on  the  Chuwan  Kiver,  in  17!27, 
was  the  first  Church  founded  in  that  colony.  Palmer  w^as  from  the  Welsh  Tract,  in 
Delaware,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  John  Comer,  according  to  whose  Journal  this 
Church  numbered  thirty-two  members  in  1729.  Josepli  Parker,  probably  one  of 
Palmer's  converts,  formed  the  second  Church,  at  Mcherrin,  in  1729 ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1740  that  the  third  was  formed,  at  Handy  liun,  by  mend>er8  dismissed  from 
the  Meherrin  Clnirch.  Emigrants  from  Virginia,  in  company  with  William  So- 
jMurner,  formed  the  fourth  Church,  in  Halifax  County,  in  1742;  and  in  1752  these 
liad  increased  to  sixteen  Churches,  all  being  General  Baptists, 

They  w^ere  not  thoroughly  spiritual  Churelies.  They  held  to  the  scriptural 
autliority  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  but  some  of  them  did  not 
demand  faith  and  conversion  before  receiving  these,  and  they  added  to  them,  as  of 
about  equal  authority^  the  rites  of  love-feasts,  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism,  wash- 
ing of  feet,  anointitig  the  sick,  the  riglit  hand  of  fellowship,  the  ki«sof  charity,  and 
the  public  devoting  of  children  without  christening,  or  what  John  Leland  called 
'dry  christening.'  This  state  of  things  existed  when  that  region  of  country  was 
visited  by  lloljert  Williams,  of  South  Camlina;  Benjamin  Miller,  Peter  P.  Vanhorn, 
and  John  Gano,  of  New  Jersey ;  with  Shubael  Stearnes,  of  Virginia.  Then  God 
raised  up  a  spiritual  people  who  accepted  the  whole  truth.  It  is  remarkable  to  see 
what  a  missionary  spirit  pervaded  our  American  Churches  from  the  very  first, 
especially  put  forth  in  practical  efforts  to  take  the  Gospel  int**  the  new  settlements. 
This  subject  is  too  interesting  and  vital  to  pass  in  silence,  for  the  journey  of  a  Bap- 
tist missionary  meant  tlie  personal  visitation  of  the  scattered  pioneers,  wdio  had  gone 
to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  tlie  wilderness.  These  men  of  God  gathered  the 
families  in  the  region  round  about,  preached  to  them,  and  frequently  found  mem- 
bers from  the  older  settlements  who,  far  away  from  the  helps  and  it!straints  of 
Christian  fellowship,  had  become  careless  about  their  religious  life.  The  godless 
were  led  to  Christ,  tlie  careless  were  ^animated  by  the  missionary's  earnest  appeals, 
those  who  believed  were  baptized,  frequently  the  whole  community  was  moved 
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religiously,  and  often  a  Baptist  Chitrch  waa  organized.  A  stfcond  visit  commonly 
resnltcd  in  the  settlement  of  a  ]ia8tor  and  the  establishment  of  a  brauch  Cbordi  ii 
some  adjacent  neighborhood. 

The  South  wa^  partiriikrlj  favored  by  such  luburs.  Such  men  as  WilKan 
Tristoe,  Abraham  Marshall,  (iliver  Hurt  and  Richard  Furuiau  caught  much  of  the 
primitive,  apostolic  zeal  and  entered  with  all  their  powers  into  this  work-  An 
unknown  correspondent  of  '  liii>pon'g  Register '  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  such  toiK  JU 
a  letter  of  August  24th,  1790.     lie  writes: 

*  In  several  counties  of  NortJi  Carolina  I  have  preaclied  to  very  numerous 
assemblies.  At  a  "'big  njeetiii*r/'  as  they  call  a  conventitm,  or  when  a  stranger  of, 
any  note  visit8  them,  it  is  sehlHui  that  the  place  of  wor*^hip  will  contain  half  tl^e  eoD 
gregation.  If  tliey  have  timely  notice,  hundreds  tliink  nothiug  uf  a  distance  of  ten' 
or  twenty  miles  to  meeting.  Every  one  has  a  hoi^se,  yes,  even  our  poorest  people 
have  a  horse  to  ri(k\  ami  hence,  wlien  you  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  you  will 
aee  more  horses  tied  all  about  the  roads  tluui  can  be  seen  at  a  fair  in  England,  my 
native  country.  A  stage,  also,  is  erected,  which  yuii  stand  on  to  preach,  and  some- 
times to  two  or  three  thousand  hearers.  I  have  preached,  as  w*as  supj>08eti,  tu  three 
or  lour  thousand.  The  meeting  continues  two  or  three  days.  There  ai'e  frequenilr 
ten  or  a  dozen  ministers  present,  most  of  wdiom  pray,  preach,  or  exhort,  as  they  find 
freedom.  After  the  public  service,  those  who  live  near  the  place  of  meeting, 
whether  members  or  not,  ask  every  person  who  conies  from  a  distance  to  go  home 
with  theiii ;  and  generally  the  ii;reater  the  numlier  who  accept  the  invitation  the 
better  are  tliey  pleased,  especially  if  a  minister  can  be  prevailed  up<m  to  be  one  of 
the  guests.  Wiien  you  come  to  the  house,  they  entertain  you  with  1  he  very  best 
they  have,  both  horses  and  men,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  all  dined,  to  preaching, 
praying,  exhortation,  etc.  Near  midnight  you  retire  to  rest ;  by  sunrise  in  the 
morning,  to  prayers  ;  tlieu  break fiist,  and  to  public  woi'ship  again,  but  not  before 
your  company  is  requested  for  the  next  night,  it  the  meeting  continues.  This  is  the 
e>ommo!i  practice  in  Georgia*  Suuthand  Korth  Carolina,  in  wluit  w*e  call  the  back  [mrt 
of  the  country.  To  a  great  many  of  these  meetings  I  have  beeii,  and  sometimes 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  religion,  and  enjoyed  the  most  solemn  pleiisures  and  com- 
fortable opportunities  I  have  ever  had.- 

The  West  and  North-west  in  those  days  meant  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
but  there,  many  of  these  inspiring  features  of  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  wer 
lacking.     Tlie  jonnieys  were  often  long  and  perilous,  attended  with  much  hardship. ' 
Then,  sometimes,  these  godly  men  were  not  welcomed,  and  they  found  it  necessary 
to  shake  off  the  dust  of  tlieir  feet  against  American  settlements  as  Christ^  Apostle 
did  against  the  towns  of  Palestine.     The  missionaries  were  generally  volunteer^  but 
sometimea    the    Associations    commissiMued   them.      Messengers    from    the    Sontl 
appealed  to  the  Philadelphia  Association,  in  1754,  for  the  labors  of  a  missionary*  and ^ 
they  sent  John  Gano,  who  traveled  as  far  as  Charleston,     Hon.  C.  S.  Todd,  for- 
merly the  American  Representative  to  Russia^  draws  this  picture  of  Gano: 

'  He  was,  in  person,  below  the   middle  statui'e,  and  when  young,  of  a  slender 
form,  but  of  a  firni,  vigorous  eonstitution.  well  iitted  for  performing  active  s^ervices J 
with  €^as€%  and  for  snneiing  labors  and  privations  with  constancy,  .  .  ,  His  pr^~- 
encc  was  manly,  ojieri,  and  engaging.     His  voice  strong  and  commanding,  yet  agroe-j 
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able  and  capable  of  all  tbose  inflections  wlncli  are  suitable  to  express  either  the 
strong  or  tender  emotions  of  an  intelli2:ent,  feeling  mind.  In  mental  endowments 
and  acquired  abilities  he  appeared  !ii|^ld y  respectable ;  with  clear  eouception  and 
ready  diseernnient,  he  formed  readily  a  eorreet  judgment  of  men  and  things.  His 
aequaintanee  with  the  learned  languages  and  seienfej*  did  n<>t  eoriitnence  till  he 
arrived  at  maidmod,  and  was  obtained  chiefly  by  |>rivute  instruction.  To  the  reflne- 
ment  of  Icarrnng  he  did  not  aspire;  liis  cldel'  objeL't  was  sucli  a  competent  aequaint- 
anee with  itis  jirinciplei^  as  wonld  enable  Inrn  te  apply  them  with  advantage  to  pur- 
poses of  general  usefulness  in  religioUjand  to  the  most  important  interests  of  society ; 
and  to  this  be  attained.' 

Thui?  endowed  and  armed,  this  holy  Tnan  and  his  brethren  of  like  spirit  went 
to  the  i^andy  Creek  region  in  Nortli  Carolina.  An  Assoeiatiou  %vas  formed  there 
in  1758j  a  monument  to  their  fruitful  labor,  and  by  1706  the  Sandy  Creek  Church 
had  aided  in  forming  forty-two  Churches,  The  Little  River  Chiireli  was  another 
remarkable  body.  Formed  in  17G0,  it  increiised  to  live  hundred  persons  in  three 
years  and  Imilt  iive  meetingdiouses.  These  Churehe8  had  many  contentions  and 
alienations  as  Regulars  and  Separates  for  years;  but  these  passed  away  when  they 
became  a  thorongldy  working  people ;  they  wem  too  busy  to  quarrel,  and  now 
there  is  not  a  more  efficient  body  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  than  those  of 
North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  mightiest  names  in  our  history  have  arisen  in  that 
State.  Silas  and  Jesse  Mercer,  William  T.  Brautly,  Basil  Maidy  and  a  long  line 
following,  lis  Kerr  and  Howell,  Poind  ex  ter  and  Mims,  Brooks  and  Saunders, 
Emerson  and  Solomon,  with  a  iinst  of  living  men  who  would  honor  any  Christian 
community.  As  far  back  as  1793,  Asplnnd  reports  that  tliey  had  112  churches,  172 
ininistei*s,  and  8,Ul7  comuninicauts.  Ihit  in  18S6,  they  have  2,177  churches,  916 
ininistere,  and  211,9S4  communicants. 

Mahyland-  The  c|uest!on  of  religious  liberty  in  this  colony  will  be  noticed  in 
another  plaee.  For  the  |)rcsent  it  is  only  needful  to  note  that  in  1549  the  Assem- 
bly enacted  : 

'That  no  persons  professing  to  beb'eve  in  Jesns  Christ  shall  be  molested  in 
respect  i>f  their  religion,  oi'  the  free  exercise  tliereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief 
or  practice  of  any  other  religion,  figainst  their  consent,  so  that  they  be  not  unfaith- 
ful to  the  proprietary,  or  conspire  against  the  civil  government.  Tbat  persons 
molestinoj  any  other  in  respect  of  his  religions  tenets  shall  pay  treble  damages  to  the 
party  aggrieved  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  proprietary,  Thut  tlie  reproaching  any 
witli  upprubrious  epithets  of  religious  distinctions  shall  forfeit  ten  slullings  to  the 
person  aggrieved.  That  any  one  speaking  repro-ichfnlly  against  the  Blessed  Virgin 
or  the  Apostles  shall  forfeit  five  pounds,  but  blasphemy  against  God  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death.'  ^ 

When  the  first  Baptist  Chnrch  was  founded  in  Maryland,  it  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic colony,  bnt  nnr  brekhreu  were  not  persecuted  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
although  their  protest  against  Rome  was  very  stroTig.  llcmy  Sator,  an  Englisli  Gen- 
eral Baptist,  a|)pears  to  have  formed  the  first  Baj>tist  C?hurch  in  the  colony,  at  Chestnut 
Ridge,  near  Baltimore,  in  1742,     Four  years  afterward   it  numbered  181  members, 
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and,  though  feeble,  it  continues  until  this  time.    In  1754  it  supplied  uiemben^  to  fonu 
the  Winter  Run  Churdi,  in   Harford  County^  and  tins,  in  tnrn,  dismisi^d  elere 
ineniljens  in  1T'S5  to  form  the  First  C'hnreh  in  Baltimcire.     Tins  last  bodj  has  been' 
^reutly  blessed,  is  now  siUTOunded  by  many  strong  Chiirclicfci,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
pa&toral  care  of  Dr.  Williams  for  thirty -six  years.    The  Waverly,  Seventh  and  Lee 
Street  Cimrehes  are  all  offshoots  from  the  First.     The  Seventh  is  the  Church  serve 
go  long   and  successfully  by  tlie  lato  Dr,  Richard    Fuller  before  be  formed  the' 
Eutaw  Place  Chiirclu     Ilis  successor  in  the  Seventh  Ciuirch  was  that  lovely  spirit, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Brantly.     From  the  tir^t,  Baptist  growth  has  been  very  slow  in  Marylan<i. 

It  contained  only  17  churches,  13 
niiiiistei*s  and  920  members  m 
17l>3;  to-day  it  b;is  56  eluirehi*:^, 
40  niinistere,  and  12,1  f>2  rnenjbers. 
The  Accomack  Association  of  YJ^ 
ginia,  however,  waa  set  off  fromj 
the  Salisbury  in  180S. 

There  is  no  name  which  thej 
Maryland  Baptists  more  delight  i 
honor  than  that  of  Kev.  Ktc[r.i£D| 
Fuller,   D.D.     He    was  lx»rn  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  April  22d.  1804, 
and  was  prepared  to  enter  llarvard 
College  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brantly,  hut 
broken  health   conipelled    liini  to 
leave  that  institution  when  in  his 
junior  year.     Able  to  return  after 
an  absence  of  five  yean?,  he  was  I 
graduated  in  1824  at  the  head  of 
his  class.     He  then   studied   law 
arfd  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pn> 
fession.     In  1S31  he  was  converted  at  Beaufort,  and  says:  'My  soul  ran  over  withi 
love  and  joy  and  praise ;  for  days  I  eould  neither  eat  nor  sleep.'    He  was  baptized] 
by  Rev.  11.  O.  Wyer,  of  Savannah,  and  united  with  the  Baptitit  Church  in  his  native] 
place.     lie  was  soon  chosen  its  pastor^  was  ordained  in  lh32  and  labored  in  this  field 
for  fifteen  years*     When  he  left  his  lucrative  law  business  to  enter  the  ministry  the 
Church  was  feeble,  but  under  his  faithful  care  it  increased  to  about  200  white  per- 
sons and  2,400  colored.     His  zeal  was  so  great  that  lie  preached  for  weeks  together] 
in  various  parts  of  the  Soutli,  and  great  numbers  were  brought  to  Christ.     Bat  in  I 
183*3  he  was  obliged  to  travel  in  Europe  for  his  health.     In  1847  he  became  pastor' 
of  the  Seventh  Baptist  Church  in  Baltimore,  a  Church  which  numbei-ed  but  87 
members  at  that  time.     Under  his  faithful  toils  it  grew  to  the  number  of  1,200, 
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and  n  body  of  its  merabers  retired  with  hiin  to  establish  the  new  congregation,  in 
which  he  remained  Hre  yeare,  and  from  which,  after  much  euflEering,  he  was  called 
to  his  reward  on  high,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1S70, 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Fnllcr  was  appreciated  tliroaghout  the  nation,  for  he  found 
but  one  answer  to  the  qnestion,  IJow  can  a  man  preach  with  power?  He  believed 
the  word  of  God  with  all  his  soul  and  walked  with  its  Author  continually.  His 
might  lay  where  his  heart  was^  in  his  holy  breathings  after  the  Holy  Spirit.  liicliard 
Fuller  would  have  retired  from  the  pulpit  in  a  nionieut,  if  the  bahmr'nig  query  of 
skepticism  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  whetlier  the  line  of  Divine  Inspiration  ran 
here  or  there  through  the  Book  of  God,  He  rested  with  all  his  weight  on  the  Bible 
as  God's  book,  and  came  to  his  congregations  not  with  every  kind  of  light  and  idle 
speculation,  but  fresh  with  holy  ardor  from  the  footstool  of  that  throne  from  which 
that  word  had  been  spoken.  To  this  he  added  the  most  puinstiiking  study  to  ascer- 
tain by  every  form  of  help  what  the  Scriptures  required  him  to  preach.  Aside  from 
the  dutiful  visitation  of  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  other  indispensable  duties,  his 
noind  was  bent  upon  the  divine  results  of  the  coming  Sabbath.  Superficial  men,  who 
are  total  strangers  to  the  throbbings  of  soul-agony  and  the  toilsome  exertions  of 
soul-thonglit,  flippantly  attributed  his  great  power  to  the  alisence  of  half  a  4uire  of 
paper  from  his  pulpit,  and  prated  about  his  being  an  e^tem/pore  preacher.  But 
neither  paper  nor  its  absence  ever  made  preachers  of  them,  simply  because  they  were 
flippant.  Dr,  Fullers  printed  sermons  bear  t!ie  attestation  of  noontide  and  mid- 
night to  the  industry  of  his  peiK  Each  sermon  witnesses  that  it  had  been  curiously 
inwrought  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  and 
when  it  went  with  him  into  the  pulpit  it  was  a  part  of  himself,  whether  tlie  paper 
which  contained  its  words  went  with  liini  or  stayed  at  home^  Hence,  no  offensive 
froth,  fustian,  rant,  or  dilletanteisni,  found  a  home  in  his  pulpit.  There  lie  found 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  crucilied  Lt>rd  and  the  solicitude  of  perisiiiug  men,  because 
he  took  nothing  with  him  but  the  worthy. 

He  preached  like  a  man  of  God,  who  had  received  from  hiin  a  majestic  per- 
sonal presence,  bordering  on  tiie  imperiah  He  feared  God  enough  to  cultivate  his 
voice  and  manner,  framing  their  management  on  the  best  of  rules  and  using  them 
with  consummate  skill.  Having  a  message  from  the  Man  of  Calvary,  lie  wished  to 
deliver  it  Jis  an  accomplished  pleader  with  men,  fr^r  Jesus'  sake.  Believing  that  his 
body  belonged  to  the  crucifled  One,  he  gave  himself  no  liberty  to  abuse  it  by 
injurious  food,  the  nee  of  degrading  stimuhints,  or  any  other  indulgence  which 
showed  that  he  despised  the  gift  of  God,  He  placed  his  great  power  of  fancy,  his 
vividness  of  perception,  his  methods  of  clear  statement  and  his  heart-pathos  upon 
the  altar  of  God's  Lamb,  and  altogether  the  zeal  of  God's  liouse  eonsutned  him. 
The  writer  once  heard  him  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  master  in  the 
art  of  oratory,  by  denouncing  the  tricks  of  the  orator  in  preaching.  He  wove  one  of 
the  most  fresh,  vivid,  and  finished  pieces  of  omtorical  denunciation  against  depend- 
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ence  on  pulpit  oratorical  effect,  that  man  could  put  together.  Under  Uiis  epell  he 
held  his  audience  in  breathlessuess,  and  when  they  found  a  free  breathing  place  men 
grew  pale  and  nodded  to  their  neighbors  %vith  a  look  which  plainly  eaid:  *  What 
horrible  thing  it  is  to  be  eloquent  in  the  pnjpit!'  The  Dr.  did  not  intend  to  soar  tfl 
the  tliird  heavens  on  the  M*inda  of  inspired  invective  against  pulpit  eloquence,  but  ha 
didy  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  and  when  we  all  returned  to  the  earth  with  hiniJ 
every  man  of  us  was  ready  to  eubscribe  to  the  new  litany :  '  From  fake  doctrineij 
heresy,  and  eloquefiee^  good  Lord  deliver  usP 

The  Sator  Church  started  with  a  keen  zest  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Commun*^ 
ion.     In  what  she  called  her  *  goleinn  league  and  covenant,'  her  members  bound  them<^ 
selves  to '  abhor  and  oppuse '  *  Rome,  Pope  and  popery^  with  all  her  antiehristian  wa\*s,*l 
which  was  all  well  enough,  liut  it  liad  been  much  better  to  have  set  up  a  strong  de 
fense  against  the  grinding  Antinoniian  and  Anti-mission  Pope,  w^hich  divided  and 
crippled  the  early  Baptists  of  Maryland  so  sorely.     A  prairie  fire  does  not  desolat 
the  plain  woi'se  than  this  blight  crippled  our  people  there  at  one  time.     In  183fJ  tli€ 
Baltimore  Association  was  rent  asunder  by  this  double  curse*     That  year  the  Assn-T 
ciation  met  at  Black   Rock,  and  those  who  arrayed  themselves  against  missionary  J 
movements,  Sunday-sehoiik,  Bible  and  other  benevolent  societies,  under  the  abomi- 
nable pretense  that  they  csouiitcted  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  kingdom 
Christ,  found  themselves  in  a  majority.     Tliey  denounced  these  institutions  a;s  *cor-] 
mptions  which  were  pouring  in  like  a  flood  upon  the  Baptist  Church/  and  as  •cun-' 
ningly  devised  fables.*     Then  they  resolved  that  the  Association  could  not  hoM  fel- 
lowship with  such  Churches  as  united  with  such  societies  and  encouraged  others  to  da 
so,  and  dropped  all  these  Churches  from  their  minutes.     Of  course,  the  efforts  of  aj 
few  aggressive  brethren  were  neutralized,  and  for  a  time  all  missionary  work  wa«1 
suspendcih   lest   the  Churches  should   be  doing  the  Lord's  work  instead  of   their 
own.     iTistcail  of  being  left  free  to  spread  the  Gospel,  the  faithful  minority  found 
their  hands  full  to  resist  this  mad  tide  of  ultra-Calvinism,  and  in  a  small  degree  it* 
influence   is   felt   there   to  this   day.      Yet,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  ex- 
tremes  meet  and  embrace,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  wise  and   zealous  advo- 
cates of  missionary  work  amongst  Baptists  have  sprung  from  the  boscjui  of  our 
Maryland  Churches,     Amongst  tliem  we  tind  Xoah  Davis,  the  I'eal  founder  of  the 
Publication   Society,   and  Benjamin   Griffith,  its  great  Secretary;  William  Crane, 
William  Cary  Crane,   Bartholomew  T.  Welsh,  Franklin   Wilson,  and  the  present 
Baptist  leaders  there  generally,  who  love  missionary  work  as  they  love  tlieir  lives. 
The  very  repression  which  they  were  obliged  to  oppose  with  all  their  might  has 
only  increased  the  intensity  of  these  missionary  advocates  and  sup]x>rtei*s,  and  so 
the  valiant  little  band  of  Baptists  in   Maryland  are  not  a  whit  behind  their  sistiT 
Churches  elsewhere  in  their  sacrifices  for  Christ.  i 

New  IlAMi'sniiiE,     Massachusetts  claimed  jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshire  in  ■ 
1652,  and  it  remained  under  that  jurisdiction  until  1679 ;  but  when  the  separatioo    ~ 
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took  place,  New  Hampshire  retained  tlie  law  which  compelled  all  to  support  the 
Congregational  Churches  by  public  tax.  The  fii-st  unquestionable  Baptist  of  that 
colony  is  found  in  the  person  of  Rachel  Scaininon.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  a 
MiBs  Thurber,  and  lived  at  Rehobotli,  Mass.,  but  removed  witli  her  husband  to 
Statham,  X.  IL,  in  1720.  After  entering  lier  new  home,  she  held  to  Iier  Baptist 
convictionB  and  frequently  talked  of  them  to  her  neighbors,  but  for  forty  years^ 
only  one  woman  embraced  her  sentimentfl.  This  friend  went  to  Boston  and  was 
immersed  by  Elder  Bound,  of  the  Second  Church,  Late  in  life  Mrs.  Scamrnon 
fonn<l  Norcott  s  work  on  baptism,  and  went  to  Boston  to  get  it  printed  for  cir- 
culation, when  the  printer  told  her  that  he  liad  one  hundred  copies  on  hand,  which 
she  bought  and  distributed  in  and  around  Statliara.  She  believed  that  a  Baptist 
Church  would  arise  in  that  place  and  her  faith  was  honored,  but  not  until  after  her 
death.  Some  years  before  this  result  of  her  faithfuhiess,  independent  intlueuees 
were  at  work  in  the  stnall  town  of  Newtown,  near  Haverhill,  Mass.,  whifh  resulted 
in  tlie  establishment  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  as  the  first  in  the  colony. 
As  in  some  other  provinces,  the  preacliing  of  George  Wiiitetield  had  much  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  this  inception  of  Baptist  life.  He  had  visited  Ipswich,  New- 
bury and  Hampton  in  the  autinnn  of  1740,  and  the  Congregational  Churclies  in 
that  region  were  all  astir,  for  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  in  danger. 

In  Boston,  this  Covenant  had  been  a  fire-brand  from  the  first,  and  twenty- 
eight  menihers  having  seceded  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  formed  the  Old 
South  Church.  Many  of  the  Churches  of  the  Standing  Order  went  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  vote  that :  '  Those  who  wish  to  offer  their  chiklren  in  baptism,  join 
with  the  Church  and  have  a  right  to  all  tlie  ordinances  and  privileges  of  the 
jphurch.'^  Dn  Dexter  puts  the  point  clearly  in  these  words:  ^ Starting  witli  the 
'  theory  tliat  some  germ  of  true  faith,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
nmst  be  assutned  in  a  child  of  the  covenant,  gufflcicut  to  transmit  a  right  of 
baptism  to  his  cliildreiu  luit  not  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  jvartake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  not  many  years  passed  before  the  inference  was  reached  tliat  an  amount 
of  saving  faith,  even  lu  the  germ,  which  would  justify  the  baptism  of  a  man's 
children,  ought  to  justify  his  own  admission  to  the  table  of  the  Lord."  In 
keeping  with  this  idea,  Stoddard,  of  Northamptonj  wrote  to  prove  that  *the 
Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  to  be  a  means  of  regeneration,'  and  that  men  may 
and  ought  to  receive  it,  '  though  they  knew  theinselves  to  be  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion.' Of  course,  this  state  of  things  in  the  iticmbei'ship  of  the  Churches  was 
succeeded  by  an  unconverted  ministry.  Eight  hei^e  Wbitefield  struck  his  first 
blow.  Ill  1741  he  dcscriljcs  liis  preaching  in  his  New  England  JouiTial :  'I  m- 
sisted  much  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth*  as  also  on  the  neceBsity  of  a  min- 
ister's being  converted  before  he  could  preach  aright.  Unconverted  ministers  are 
the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  think  that  great  and  good  man,  Mr.  Stoddard, 
is  much  to  l>e  l^lamed  for  endeavoring  to  prove  that   uneonverted  men  might  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  ministry.    A  sermon  lately  published  by  Gilbert  Tennent,  entitled  "  The 
Danger  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry  "  I  think  unanswerable.' 

In  this  condition  of  things  Whitefield's  preaching  startled  the  community 
about  Newtown,  where  Francis  and  Abner  Chase  were  converted  under  his  ndinis- 
try.  They  desired  to  hold  prayer-meetings  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  West  Amesbury,  of  which  they  were  members.  Their  minister,  Paine 
Wingate,  opposed  them  in  this,  for  he  and  the  neighboring  ministers  had  signed  a 
remonstrance,  dated  December  26th,  1744,  .against  the  admission  of  Whitefield  into 
their  pulpits.  As  the  Chases  could  not  enjoy  the  ministry  of  one  whom  they 
tliought  unconverted,  they  left  his  ministry  and  held  prayer-meetings  in  their  own 
houses.  The  records  of  the  Amesbury  Church  [West  Parish]  show,  that  from  1747 
to  1749  Francis  Chase  was  under  discipline  in  that  Church  '  for  greatly  neglecting 
the  public  \vorship  of  God.'  A  committee  of  the  same  body  also  visited  Mr.  Abner 
Chase  in  1749  for  '  absenting  himself  from  public  worship.'  The  reason  that  he 
gave  for  doing  so  was :  '  A  discord  or  contention  that  then  was  between  the  Church 
or  parish  and  Mr.  Wingate,  as  also  the  Church  meeting  [treated]  Francis  Chase,  as 
he  thought,  unhandsomely.'  Worth  says  that  Mary  Morse,  of  West  Newbury, 
'  after  Mrs.  Abner  Chase,  experienced  religion  when  about 'seven  years  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  when  about  sixteen.  Mr.  Francis  Chase,  of  Newton,  a  member  of  tlie 
Congregational  Church  in  Amesbury,  was  baptized  two  or  three  weeks  previous. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  pereons  ever  baptized  in  the  Merrimack, 
which  was  probably  in  1750.  It  is  believed  that  the  administrator  was  Rev.  Mr. 
fiovey,  who  was  afterward  settled  at  Newton.'  These  and  some  of  the  following  facts 
are  taken  from  the  discourse  preached  before  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Convention, 
October,  1876,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Eaton,  D.D.,  of  Keene,  who  says  in  a  private  note: 
'  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1871-2  I  spent  six  months  in  Newton,  N.  H.,  preaching 
to  the  little  Church  there  and  spending  much  time  in  searching  old  papers  in  fami- 
lies that  descended  from  the  earliest  settlers,  also  the  records  of  neighboring 
Churches.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Newtown  [now  Newton]  Church  was  the  first  of  the 
Baptist  order  founded  in  New  Hampshire,  but  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it 
was  organized  in  1750  or  1755.  Backus  and  others  have  fixed  upon  the  last  of  these 
dates.  But  there  is  an  old  manuscript  preserved  amongst  his  unpublished  papers, 
which  appears  to  throw  light  upon  this  point,  written  by  Francis  Chase,  who  was 
one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Church,  for  some  years  its  clerk,  and  toward 
the  close  of  life  a  deacon  in  the  First  Church  at  Haverhill.  Chase  writes :  '  A  brief 
account  of  the  first  incorporation  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  Society  in  New- 
town, N.  H.,  in  the  year  1750,  January  10th.  We  increased  in  number  till  the . 
year  1755.  In  June  28th  Elder  Powers  was  ordained  our  pastor.'  Dr.  Eaton  say.^ 
that  he  submitted  this  document  to  Dr.  Weston,  the  late  editor  of  Backus's  Historr, 
who  gave  the  opinion  as  most  probable :  '  That  the  history  of  the  Church  in  New- 
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TM  analogous  to  that  of  the  Church  in  Bellingham ;  that  it  was  formed  January 
lOtli^  1750,  was  weak  and  had  no  stated  preaching  till  1755,  when  it  had  become 
strong  enough  to  settle  a  pastor  and  let  its  existence  be  known ;  that  Backus,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bellingham  Church,  gives  the  date  of  its  re^val  as  that  of  ite  con- 
stitution, hut  that  its  seal  as  given  by  the  first  clerk  in  his  sketch  is  1750.'  Chase's 
direct  statement,  with  all  the  collateral  evidence,  renders  this  the  most  likely*  No 
records  of  this  Church  are  found  earlier  than  October  7t!i,  1767,  when  the  tninutes  of 
a  nieet^ing  occur^  but  they  reveal  its  severe  struggle  for  existence.  Two  of  its  mem- 
bers  were  in  the  iirm  grip  of  the  law,  and  the  Church  resolved  that  if  one  member 
suffered  ah  would  suffer  with  him.     It  was  therefore  '  voted  ^  thus : 

'  1.  To  curry  on  Mr.  Steward's  and  Mr.  Carter's  law-suits,  which  arc  uow  in  the 
law  on  account  of  rates  imposed  on  them  by  the  Standing  Order.  2.  To  give  Mr. 
Hovey  for  the  year  ensuing  for  his  labors  with  us  fifty  pounds  lawful  money  in  such 
things  as  he  wants  to  Hve  on.  3.  That  Andrew  Wfiittier,  pjohn  Wadleigh,  and  »Jo- 
seph  Welsh  be  cliosen  to  say  what  each  man's  part  shall  be  of  what  we  promised  to 
give  Mr,  Hovey.  4.  That  these  men  shall  take  the  province  rate  fur  tlieir  rate,  and 
do  it  as  liglit  as  they  can,  5.  That  these  men  are  to  abate  such  men  as  they  think 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  parts  with  tiie  rest.  6.  That  those  who  will  not  pay  their 
equal  proportion  according  as  these  men  shall  tax  them,  their  punishment  is  this, 
that  they  shall  have  no  help  from  us  to  clear  theni  from  paying  rates  other  wliei'e.' 


It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  breeze  from  their  own  mountains  to  find  so  much  hu- 
man *  granite'  in  this  little  band  of  New  Hampshire  Baptists.  They  refuse  to  suji- 
port  a  State  Church  by  force,  and  they  resolve  to  support  their  own  chosen  pastor 
cheerfully.  This  suit  continued  for  three  years,  and  must  liave  been  YGvy  vexatious, 
for  at  a  '  meeting  legally  named,  holden  at  the  Antipedo^Baptist  meeting-house,' 
they  resolved  to  'proportion  the  whole  costs  of  these  suits;  to  examine  the  ac- 
count and  settle  what  is  honest  and  right.'  Such  a  Church  deserved  to  live,  and  it 
exists  to-day. 

At  Statham  a  young  physician,  Dr.  Shepard,  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  chanced  to  be  visiting  a  patient,  and  taking  up  Norcott's  book  lie  carefully 
read  it,  became  a  Baptist  and  one  of  the  fathers  of   the  denomination.     Soon  a 

J  Church  was  established  in  that  place,  and,  becoming  a  minister,  he  was  a  burning 
and  shining  light  to  the  whole  colony.  The  Churches  at  Mad  bury  atid  Weare 
appear  to  Iiave  been  formed  in  1768,  but  it  was  not  till  1770-71  that  our  churches 
.began  to  umltiply  rapidly,  when  we  have  Brentwood  in  1771,  Gilmanton  in  1772, 
md  a  number  of  others  by  1780.  Tlie  itineracy  of  Whitefield  and  others  had 
stimulated  several  men  of  God  to  visit  many  destitute  places.  Amongst  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  Dr,  Hezekiah  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  an  able  preacher, 
full  of  zeal.  He  visited  Concord  in  1771  and  preached  there  %vith  great  power. 
But  the  Standing  Order  resented  his  presence  as  a  daring  impertinence  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  town,  and,  in  the  absence  of  newspapers,  Pai"son  Walker 
advertised  him  extensively  by  thundering  at  hiin  from  the  pulpit,  as  much  exas- 
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pe rated  as  a  farmer  could  well  be  to  find  strange  cattle  in  hia  cornfield.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Smith  preached  at  Nottingham,  Brentwood  and  Statham,  and  bap- 
tized thirty-eiglit  persons,  amongtit  wliom  were  Dr,  Sliepard  and  Rev,  Eljphalet 
Smith,  the  pastor  tif  a  Oongregiitional  Church,  Iti  Deerfield  many  were  baptized, 
amongst  them  Jonliiia  Smith,  who  afterwards  became  an  evangelist  of  great  power* 
Thirteen  othei*s  were  baptized  with  Pastor  E,  Smith,  and  on  the  same  day  were  or- 
ganized into  a  Baptist  Cliurcli  at  Deei  field.  Tlie  Brentwood  Church  was  formed  in 
17T1,  and  soon  spread  out  into  twelve  branch  Churches,  which  in  1793  numbered 
443  members,  with  Dr.  Satniiel  Shepard  for  their  pastor. 

Eight  persons  from  KilliDgworth,  Conn.,  in  1760,  and  another  band  from  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.,  in  1780,  settled    at  Newport,  near  Groydou.     Most  of  them  ■ 
were  Baptists,  and  their  settlement  wan  soon  known  as  *  Baptist  IlilL'     The  religious  " 
destitution  of  tliat  region  of  New  Hampsliire  was  soon  made  known  to  the  Warren 
Association,  which  sent  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Ledoyt,  Seamans  and  Ransom  as  tiiissiona- 
ries.     Ledoyt  and  Seamans  followed  the  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Woixlstock, 
preaching  mainly  on  tlie  New  Hampshire  side,  hut  also  on  the  Vermont  side  of  that 
stream.     A  Church  of  eight  mcniiiers  was  organized  at  Baptist  Hill  in  May,  177^, 
called  the  First  Church  of  Newport  and  Croydon,  but  was  soon  after  known  as  the  New- 
port Baptist  Church.     Biel  Ixjdoyt  became  pastor  of  this  body  in  1791,  and  in  1795  it  j 
nnmbercd  eighty-nine  meinbei*s-     Sciunans  established  a  Church  in  New  London,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  which  numbered  about  one  hundred  members  at  the  chis©  of 
the  century.     For  years  the  Newport  Church  worshiped  in  a  bam  by  the  side  of  tlie 
river,  which  became  noted  chieflj  because  Thomas  Baldwin  the  Good,  afterwards  of 
Boston,  preached  a  most  memorable  sermon  there.     At  that  time  he  was  the  pastor  ^ 
at  Canaan,  in  New    Hampshire.     On    this  great  occasion  the   Assembly  was  go  ™ 
charmed  that  it  was  reluctant  to  leave,  and  tlie  meeting  continued  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  night,  but  Mr.  Baldwin  was  obliged  to  return  to  meet  an  engagement  at  home 
in  the  morning.     He  mounted  his  horse,  picked  his  way  through  the  almost  tract 
less  forest  as  best  he  could  by  the  light  of  tlie  stars,  and  as  he  nmsed  over  tlie  pre-  ^ 
eious  meeting  in  the  barn  liia  heart  burned,  and  he  began  to  sing.    The  words  which 
sprang  to  his  lips  were  those  of  his  union  hymn,  which  have  since  been  sung  all  over  | 

the  continent ; 

*From  whence  doth  this  union  arise, 
That  hatred  is  conquered  by  love.* 

Those  who  love  that  hymn  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  born  at  mid- 
night in  the  New  Hampshire  wilderness,  while  its  author  was  alone  with  God, 
after  preaching  to  liis  deepised  Baptist  brethren  in  a  bam.  This  Church  built  their 
firet  meeting-house  in  1708,  a  building  forty  feet  square,  which  Dr.  Baron  Stow 
describes  in  1810.     He  eays: 

'  I  am  in  that  plain  edifice,  with  a  superabundance  of  windows,  and  a  porch  at 
each  end  ;  with  its  elevated  pulpit^  sky-blue  in  color,  overhung  by  a  soauding-board ; 
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with  the  deacon's  seat  half-way  up  the  pulpit;  wMh  the  square  pews  cKJciipied  by 
families ;  with  a  gallery  containing  one  i*ow  of  pews  fronted  by  the  singers'  seats. 
There  is  the  hor^e-shed,  there  is  the  horse-block  ;  there  are  the  horses  with  men's 
saddles  and  pillions,  and  a  few  women's  saddles,  Iviit  nut  a  carriage  of  imj  descrij> 
tion.  On  occiisions  of  haptism  the  whole  congregation  would  go  do%vn  tlie  hill, 
and,  standing  in  a  deep  glen  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Kivcr,  would  witness  the  cere- 
inoaies.  Elias  M{'Oregor  played  tlie  baBs-viol^  Asa,  a  brother,  led  the  choirs  and  his 
sistei'fi,  Lnc}^  and  Lois,  sang  soprano  and  alto.  In  the  choir  were  Asaph  Stowe, 
Moses  Paino  Durkee,  Philip  W ,  Kibbey,  and  more  than  one  of  the  Waketields,' 

It  was  in  tlits  churcli  that  Baron  Stow  was  converted  and  baptized,  and  from  it 
be  went  to  the  Academy  at  Newport  and  the  Columbian  College,  Washington,  whence 
he  graduated  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  al  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  where  he 
served  five  years  before  he  removed  to  spend  his  wonderful  life  in  Boston.  He  was 
succeeded  at  Portsmouth  by  the  kite  Bunean  Dunbar,  of  New  York,  In  1820  the 
Newport  Church  introduced  the  system  of  supporting  itself  by  assessing  a  tax 
upon  its  members,  '  in  proportion  to  the  invoice  of  each  member  of  the  society,  as 
taken  by  the  selectmen.'  For  yeai*8  this  self-imposed  tax  wrought  only  contention 
and  it  was  abandoned.  This  body  was  in  the  Woodstock  Association  till  liS2S.  when 
the  Newport  Association  was  formed,  which  has  frequently  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  old  Church.  When  the  Woodstock  Association  met  with  it  m  1826,  a  com- 
mittee of  four  was  appointed  *  to  distribute  cake,  cheese  and  cider  to  the  memters 
of  the  Association  during  the  session.' 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  Baptist  history  in  New  Hampshire,  from  which 
powerful  Churches  and  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  sprang  in  every  direc- 
tion. Our  people  have  now  increased  to  six  Associations,  eighty  Churches,  imd 
8,851  communicants.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  New  Hiunpshire  cli- 
mate and  the  limited  area  of  its  territory,  this  State  has  sent  forth  a  large  and  vahi- 
able  population  to  all  the  new  States  and  Territories,  especially  to  California,  which 
immigration  accounts  in  part  for  its  small  Baptist  statistics.  And  a  second  reason 
for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1780  Kev,  Benjamin  Randall,  a  Baptist  preacher 
of  ability  and  influence,  established  the  Free-Will  Baptist  denomination,  winch  ab- 
fiorbed  a  number  of  our  Clm relies  and  became  a  strong  body  in  the  State,  The 
Free  Baptists  differ  from  the  old  lx>dy  chiefly  in  rejecting  Calvinistic  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  strict  communion. 

The  list  of  noble  ministers  which  New  Hampshire  has  given  to  our  Churches 
in  addition  to  tliose  already  named  is  very  marked.  It  ineludce  Alonzo  King,  the 
biographer  of  George  Dana  Boardman,  Enoch  and  Elijah  riutchinson,  and  John 
Learned.  Thomas  Baldwin  served  the  Church  at  Caanan  for  seven  years,  daring 
which  time  he  planted  other  Churches  at  Grafton,  Hebron  and  Groton.  In 
later  years,  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  State  was  found  in  Dr,  E.  E,  Cum- 
mings.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  men  to  his  trusts.  Born  in  Clare- 
mont,  N,  H.,  November  9tli,  1800,  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  there  in   1821, 
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graduated  at  Waterville  College  in  1828,  and  was  that  year  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Salisbury.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Concord,  in  1832, 
and  remained  there  till  1854,  when  ho  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Pleasant  Street 
Church.  After  serving  these  two  Churches  for  thirty-three  years,  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in  the  State  at  large,  dying  February  22d,  1886. 
It  is  said  that  he  left  a  manuscript  on  the  history  of  our  ministry  for  the  first  hun- 
dred years  of  its  existence  in  New  Hampshire,  which  certainly  should  be  given  to 
the  world. 

Vermont.  The  Great  Awakening,  or  New  Light  revival,  had  swept  over  Ver- 
mont quite  as  powerfully  as  it  had  over  New  Hampshire,  or  even  more  so,'possibly 
because  it  was  nearer  the  scene  of  the  sternest  conflict.  Jonathan  Edwards  had 
succeeded  his  grandfatb.er,  Solomon  Stoddard,  as  pastor  at  Northampton,  and  had 
attempted  to  close  the  door  of  Church  membership  against  the  unconverted,  when 
that  Church,  wedded  to  the  ^alf-way  Covenant,  dismissed  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Housatonic  Indians.  There, 
though  broken  in  health,  the  great  metaphysician  and  theologian  spent  six  years 
in  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth  on  all  that  related  to  the  anti-sacramenta- 
rian  doctrine  and  a  regenerated  Church,  until  on  these  points  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  Baptists.  His  doctrine  spread  rapidly  through  Vermont ;  but  nowhere 
did  it  take  tinner  hold  than  in  the  town  of  Shaftsbury.  In  1768,  the  first  Baptist 
Church  of  Vermont  sprang  from  the  movement  in  that  town,  chiefly  under  the 
leadership  of  Bliss  Willoughby,  the  pastor  of  a  Separatist  Cliurch,  who  went  a  step 
further  than  Edwards  in  the  proper  observance  of  Gospel  ordinances,  and  became 
a  Baptist  in  1764.  Three  other  Churches  went  out  from  this  Church,  in  the  same 
town,  within  the  ensuing  ten  years  ;  after  which  came  a  number  of  other  Churches 
in  quick  succession,  amongst  them  that  at  Pownal  in  1773,  at  Woodstock  in  1779. 
those  at  Guilford,  Dummerston  and  many  others,  numbering  41  Churches  in  1793, 
with  40  ministers  and  2,221  members. 

As  these  interests  increased  Baptist  ministers  were  sent  for  from  other  parts  of 
New  England,  and  some  removed  to  Vermont  for  permanent  residence.  More 
than  a  score  are  mentioned  by  name,  amongst  them  Ransom  and  Ledoyt,  Elisha 
Ransom  becoming  pastor  at  Woodstock  in  1780.  As  in  the  rest  of  New  England, 
the  Vermont  Ba])ti6ts  paid  a  great  price  for  their  liberty ;  everywhere  having  to 
fight  the  old  battle  with  the  Standing  Order.  Ransom,  under  date  of  March  23d, 
1795,  writes  of  a  member  of  Elder  Drew's  Church  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  who  was  sent 
to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  the  State  Church  rates,  yet  was  obliged  to  pay  them. 
He  contested  the  case  with  the  authorities  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £50,  but  in  each 
trial  the  decision  was  against  him.  Ransom  says  that  five  petitions  with  more  than 
two  hundred  signatures  were  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  asking  for  redress ;  then  he  adds : 

'  I  went  to  speak  for  them ;  and  after  my  averment  that  the  certificate  law  was 
contrar3'  to  the  rights  of  man,  of  conscience,  the  first,  third,  fourth  and  seventh 
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articles  of  our  Constitution,  and  to  itself,  for  it  took  away  our  riglits  and  then  offered 
to  sell  tliein  back  to  us  far  a  certificate,  some  stretclied  their  moutli8,  and  though  no 
man  contrudicted  me  in  one  argument,  yet  they  would  shut  their  eyes,  and  say  that 
they  could  not  see  it  so.     1  had  many  great  friends  in  the  house,  but  not  a  majority.' 

The  Baptists  of  Vermont  have  been  characterized  by  both  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  signal  ability.  Some  of  our  fimt  educatoi*8  have  sprung  from  their  rankt*, 
for  they  have  always  been  distingnished  for  their  love  of  learning.  Amongst  these 
we  have  the  late  Irah  Chase  and  Daniel  HascalK  Kev.  Drs.  A.C  Kendrick  and  1\  J. 
Conant.  Laymen  of  note  are  found  in  ILm.  Jonas  Galnsha,  at  one  time  Governor 
of  Vermont ;  Hon,  Ezra  Butler,  also  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Hon,  Aaron  Le- 
land,  Lieutenant-Governor;  yet  each  of  tliese  preached  the  Gospel.  Ephraim  Saw- 
yer and  John  Conant  (tliough  born  in  Massaclnisetts)  were  men  of  renown,  the 
former  as  a  soldier  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  latter  as  a  justice  of  tlie  peace 
and  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  for  many  years.  But  our  denomination 
has  never  been  strong  in  that  State.  Like  New  Hampshire,  its  people  have  removed 
West  with  the  great  tide  of  emigration,  especially  to  western  New  York,  in  earlier 
times,  and  then  markedly  to  Ohio  and  the  still  newer  States.  At  present  we  have  7 
Associations  in  Vermont,  110  churches,  104  ministers  and  8,880  members.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  note  the  excitement  whicli  existed  in  many  of  the  Vermont  Baptist 
Chnrches  in  the  year  1843,  on  the  question  of  our  Lord's  second  advent.  Deacon 
William  Miller  lived  near  PouUney,  a  man  of  strong  bnt  nncultivated  mind,  who 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies  and  RoUiu's  *  Ancient 
History,'  making  tliis  and  other  such  works  an  index  to  the  interpretation  of 
proplieey.  Having  created  for  Iiirnself  a  system  of  interpretations,  by  a  method 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  believed  that  he  had  demonstrated  that  Christ  would  come 
on  or  about  February  15th  1843.  He  exerted  large  influence  on  all  w1r»  knew  him, 
from  his  many  excellencies  and  spotless  character.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  fought  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg ;  he  was  also  a  civil 
magistrate  in  his  own  town.  In  person  he  was  large  and  heavily  built,  his  head 
broad  and  his  brow  high^  with  a  soft  and  expressive  eye,  and  all  the  inflections 
of  his  voice  indicated  the  sincerest  devotion.  His  imagination  Wiig  quite  fervid, 
and  having  drawn  his  conclusion  from  a  defective  premise  it  became  to  him  a  real 
fact,  ft  this  state  of  mind  be  went  about  lecturing,  using  large  charts  illustrative 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John.  Immense  throngs  came  to  hear  him,  a  number 
of  ministei'S  and  laymen  of  large  mind  embraced  his  views,  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ineut  prevailed  over  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  our  country.  Many  Churches, 
especially  amongst  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Congregationalists,  weix?  seriously 
di8turl>ed  by  the  controversy  and  some  were  rent  to  pieces.  The  press  teemed  with 
discourses  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  many  of  them  absurd  enough  on  both 
sides.  Much  ill-feeling  also  sprang  np,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  both  sides 
arrogated  to  themselves  a  tone  of  plenary  infallibility  in  the  interpretation  of  dis- 
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puted  passages.     The  controvei*&v  surged  for  luuntbs  around  the  passage,  'Of  1 
day  and  liour  knoweth  no  innn/  tlie  anti-Adventists  taking  the  sage  ground  that 
they  did  not  know  that  he  would  come,  there fi>re  he  would   not  ;    and   the  Ad 
ventlsts  replying,  that  because  they  did  not  know*  that  he  wi>uld  not  come,  tlicr 
fore  he  surely  woukL     What  made  the  excitement  the  more  furious  was  the  eudden 
rush  of  an  enormous  comet  upon  the  heavens,  unannounced,  early  in  Jaauary,  which 
1  dazed   for  weeks,  until  its  sword-like  train  divided  into  two  blades.     Then  eain^H 
a  heavy  fall  of  i-ed  ^now,  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  Aretic  regions  and  the  AIps^* 
and  although  Profesfior  Agassis  had  demonstrated,  three  years  l>efoi*e,  that  this  tinge 
was  oeeasioned  Ijv  the  ])reisenee  of  animaleules  in  the  flakes,  it  made  no  diflference 
the  interpretation  of  the  phenanicnon,   which  was  to  the  effect,   thai  they  we 
supernaturally  impregnated  with  some  gelatinous  and  cliemical  element,  which  wi 
simply  fuel  for  burning  up  the  earth*     The  craze  went  go  far  that  many  made  whit! 
ascension  robes  and  stood  shivering  in  the  snow  on  the  nights  of  February  1-ith  nt 
15tli,  expecting  to  be  caught  u]>  into  the  air,  and  meetings  were  held  in  hundreds  i 
places  of  %^orship  during  tboi^e  nights,  while  many  sold  all  that  they  had  and  prt>ve 
their  sinecrity  by  giving  the  money   to  the  sick  and  suffering.     Tlie  writer  ha 
much  conversation  with  Mr,  Miller,  and  has  in  his  possession  a  number  of  hook 
bought  from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Storrs,  one  of  the  leading  advo<!ati 
of  Mr.  iriller's  doctrine,  who  so  used  his  money.     The  same  oi^der  of  delusion  ha 
appeared  in  the  earth  several  times  during  the  ages,  and  is  sure  to  occur  again,  jttdg 
ing  from  present  appearances. 

Geokoia.     Governor  Oglethrop  settled  this  colony  in  1733,  and  at  leiist  tv 
Baptists,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Dunham,  c^me  over  iii  the  ship  with  him ;  otliCF 
soon    followed,   amongst   them    Mr.    Polhilh      When   Whitefield   came,  in    1751 
Nicholas  Hedgewood  accompanied  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Orphan  House,  whic 
was  soon  erected  near  kSavannah,     This  young  man  had  a  classical  education  and  wu 
a  tine  speaker.     Five  years  after  his  arrival  he  was  baptized  by  Rev,  Oliver  Ha 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chureli  at   Oharleston,  and  two  years  later,  he  was  ordainc 
and   baptized   Benjamin   St  irk  and  several  other  converts  at  the  Orphan  Uoii^ 
where  many  suppose  that  a  branch  Church  to  that  at  Charleston  was  fanned ;  in 
turn,  he  became  a  minister  in  1707,  preaching  in  his  own  liouse  at  Newington  above 
Savannali,  and  formed  a  branch  Church  to  that  at  Eut^iw,  S.  C.     Edmund  Botsford 
came  from  England  in  1771,  was  converted  in  the  Charleston  Church,  and  went  as 
a  missionary  into  Georgia.     Daniel  Marshall  also  removed  from  South  Carolina  inte     . 
Georgia  in  1771 ;  and  Botsford  falling  in  with  Colonel  Barnard,  at  Augusta,  intro^l 
dnced  him  to  Mai^shall  at  Kiokee,  where   he  had  formed  the  first  Baptist  Chnrcli" 
proper  in  the  colony,  in  1772.     Botsford  was  then  hut  a  licentiate,  and  his  meeting 
with  this  veteran  wjis  very  interesting.     Marshall  said  : 

*  Well,  eir,  you  are  to  preach  for  us?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  by  your  leave,'  Botsford  replied,  •  bnt  I  am  at  a  loeg  for  a  text,* 
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*  Look  to  the  Lord  for  one,"  was  MarslialFs  answer. 

lie  prt^ached  from  the  wordi?,  *  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and 
I  will  declare  what  he  ha^  done  for  my  mwV  Marshall  wa^  greatly  bles^sed  under 
the  sermon, and  at  its  close  siiid:  'I  can  take  thee  by  the  hand  and  call  thee  brother, 
for  gutnehow  1  never  lieard  coummlon  belter  explained  in  niy  life ;  but  1  would  not 
have  thee  thhik  thou  preaehcBt  as  well  as  Joe  Reese  and  Philip  Mulkey ;  however, 
I  hope  t!iee  will  go  home  with  inoJ  lie  did,  and  they  were  like  David  and  Jona- 
than  to  each  other  to  the  elo^e  of  life. 

liothford's  ujinistry  wa^  greatly  honored  of  God,  and  lie  organized  several 
Churches,  amongtit  them  the  second  in  Georgia,  called  tlie  Botsford  Church, 
near  Augusta,  in  1TT3.  Gthcr  Churches  were  soon  formed,  for  in  1784  the 
Georgia  Association  was  organized  by  live  Oluii'ehes,  winch  number  increased  so 
nipidly  that  In  1T1>3  there  were  iti  Georgia  sixty-one  Churches,  with  'A,227  commu- 
nicants. Iki]>tist  interests  were  estubbshed  too  late  in  this  colony  to  subject  our 
bi-ethren  there  to  the  peiisecutione  which  they  endured  in  many  of  the  older 
colonies.  Yet,  on  January  11th,  1758,  tbeGcnei^al  Assrud>ly,  meeting  at  Savaunali, 
passed  a  law  making  the  Church  of  England  the  Church  of  the  province.  It  estal> 
lished  two  parislies,  '  Christ's  Cluu*ch,' at  Savannah,  and  'St.  PauFs/  at  Augusta, 
ami  provnded  fttr  their  support  by  pnldie  tax,  also  fnr  the  establiii^hment  of  other 
parishes  indue  time.  LTuder  this  law  Daniel  Marshall  was  arrested  one  Sabbath  '  for 
preaching  iu  the  parish  of  St,  Paul'  coutrary  to  the  *  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England/  llis  congregation  was  assembled  in  a  beautiful  grovCj  under 
the  blue  sky,  and  he  was  on  his  knees  making  the  opening  prayer,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder  aiirl  a  voice  interrupted  him  saying:  '  You  are  my  prisoner!' 
He  was  then  sixty *iive  years  of  age  and  his  hair  wsm  white  as  snow.  The  man  of 
God  arose  and  gave  security  to  appear  for  trial  the  next  day  at  Augustaj  and  the 
constable,  Samuel  Cartledge,  released  him,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke 
from  the  venerable  preacher. 

But  Mrs.  Martini  Marshalb  a  woman  of  a  most  powerful  mind,  and,  as  she  dem- 
onstrated ou  several  occasions,  of  remarkable  eloquence,  not  only  remonstrated 
htoutly,  but  with  al!  the  soleuinity  of  a  prophetess  exlnirtcd  Cartledge  to  flee  from  the 
wratii  to  come  and  be  saved  from  his  sins.  Dr.  J.  IL  Cartiplxdl  says  that  the  man 
was  so  moved  that  he  did  repent  and  seek  liis  salvation,  that  Marshall  baptized  hiin 
in  1777.  when  he  first  became  a  deacon  iu  the  Chnrcli  at  Kiokee,  and  iu  1780  he  waB 
ordained  a  miuisten  He  was  little  more  than  twenty -one  when  he  was  converted, 
and  preaelied  the  Gospel  for  half  a  centnry,  dying  in  1S43  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years.  The  early  history  of  the  Georgia  Baptists  was  marked  by  many  ex- 
tensive revivals  of  religioti,  siunetimes  adding  many  thousands  to  their  Churches  in  a 
year,  as  iti  1812-13, 1820  and  iu  1827,  when  between  15,000  and  20,000  persons  were 
added  to  them.  This  great  revival  was  largely  promoted  by  the  labors  of  Adiel 
Sherwood,  D.D.,  who  seemed  to  be  endued  witli  power  from  heaven.     He  was  pas- 
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tor  at  tliat  tiine  of  tlie  Churches  at  Mi  Hedge  ville,  Greeneborough,  and  Eatonton,  at 
the  last  of  which  placefi  he  taught  in  an  academy.     One  Sabbath  in  Septeniber  he  was 
preaeliiii^  in  the  open  air,  before  the  Oeujulgee  Association,  at  Antioch  Chnrch^  i 
Morgan  County,  when  the  power  of  Ciod  fell  npon  tlie  people  in  the  rnoet  wonde 
ful  nianner     At  the  clo^^e  of  his  eennon  he  asked  all  who  wished  for  tlie  prayeii 
of  the  asfiembly  to   present  rhemt^elves.      The  tin&t  one  to  accept  the  invitatic 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young  gentlemen  in  Georgia,  in  all  tliat  relate 
to  grace  of  person,  courteous  manners,  breadth  of  mind   and   natnral  eloqneneQi,M 
This  wits  Dr.  Julm  E,  Dawson,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and^l 
pathetic  preachetis  in  the  Sontli.     It  is  estimated  that  4,000  pei'eons  followed  him 
that  day  in  asking  the  prayers  of  tlie  congregation,  and  within  two  years  abont 
16,O0Q   people,  according  to  Dr.  Sljerwood's  private  memoranda,  were  added  to  thf 
Churches,  as  the  fruit  of  that  meeting  more  or  less  directly. 

Dr.  Slierwood  was  one  of  the  most  »godIy  men  in  America,  He  was  bom  at 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y,,  in  1791,  and  was  the  son  of  a  llevolutionar}*  soldier,  a  lira 
personal  frieud  of  Oenenil  Washington,  In  181 T  Adiel  graduated  at  Union  Co 
lege,  and  then  passed  a  year  at  the  Audover  Theological  Seminary,  when,  his  healti 
becoming  somewhat  impaired,  he  w^ent  to  (ieorgia.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  that  State,  and  in  1828  he  preaclied  SZS  sermons  in  forty  coan 
ties,  with  astonishing  success.  After  filling  many  places  of  trust,  he  became  tl 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Marshall  College  and  iiually  its  Pi-esident  la^ 
person  lie  was  large  and  dignitied,  very  vehemeut  in  manner,  though  tender  in  spirit, 
jxissessing  a  prudent  and  exeentive  mind  ;  thoughtful  and  learned,  he  stood  in 
front  ranks  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  Georgia  owes  much  to  him  for  its  pre-eo 
ncnee  as  a  Baptist  State,  especially  in  that  zeal  and  intelligence  which  have  made  our 
Churches  and  nn*nistry  so  strotig  within  its  bounds.  No  one  else  h;\s  exerted  m>  wide 
and  healthy  an  influence  in  advancing  our  cause  there  excepting  his  true  yoke-f4 
low,  Rer,  Jesse  Mercer,  whose  apostolic  wisdom,  zeal  and  spirituality  have  rendered] 
him  irumortal.  And  yet,  a  nol)le  army  of  godly  men  have  filled  their  places  and] 
each  done  an  order  of  work  which  none  other  could  have  done.  This  is  etjnallj 
true  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Amongst  the  laymen  we  liave  bad  Governor 
Ilabun  and  Lumpkin,  with  the  Reeveses,  Wellborns  and  Stocks,  Btatesmen  aiid| 
jurists  of  the  fii^t  class;  and  the  nanxes  of  her  ministers  are  held  in  universal 
reverence,  as,  the  two  Marshalls,  the  two  Mercers,  with  Holcomb,  8aunders^^J 
Clay,  Johubon,  Pimiey,  Crawford  and  Dagg.  From  the  tirst  our  brethren  therefl^ 
have  been  Calviuistic  in  their  doetrines,  strict  in  tlieir  eommnnion,  as  well  m  \ 
the  firm  friends  of  educational  and  missionary  work.  Taking  all  things  into 
the  account,  the  Georgia  Baptists  have  !»een  characterized,  and  still  are,  for  their 
mental  vigor,  their  cxtmordinary  knowledge  of  human  nature,  their  deep  con- 
victions of  Gospel  truth,  and  an  overpowering  native  eloquence  in  winning  men  laj 
Christ. 
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Hon.  Josepli  E.  Brown,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  has  long  been 
idle  of  the  leading  Bapti&ts  of  that  State.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  April 
5tli,  1821,  but  while  younp;  liis  fatlier  removed  to  Georgia,  He  enjoyed  no  edncar 
tional  advantages  nntil  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
determined  to  leave  his  father's 
farm  to  procure  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. His  mother  made  him  a 
eiiit  of  humespun  clothes,  his 
father  gave  him  a  pair  of  yonng 
oxen  for  his  patrimony,  and  he 
started  on  a  nine  days'  journey 
to  tlie  (*alhoun  Academy  in  South 
Carorma.  A  farmer  agreed  to 
give  liim  eiglit  months'  boaixl  in 
payment  for  his  oxen,  Wesley 
l^verett,  the  principal  of  tlie 
Bcboolj  promised  his  tuition  on 
credit,  and  so  the  young  hero  be- 
gan life.  He  made  rapid  prog- 
ress with  his  studies,  ond   at  tlie 

end  of  the  eight  months  he  taught  school.  Having  earned  muncy  CTUnigli  to  piiy 
his  instructor,  he  retm'ned  to  tlie  academy  and  heiiuri  n  new  pfcdit  l)oth  for  tuition 
and  board.  In  two  years  lie  was  ready  to  enter  an  advanced  class  in  college,  but 
was  obliged  to  forego  tlnit  high  iirivilcge,  to  teadi  school  in  Canton,  Ga.  While 
again  earning  muncy  tu  pay  liis  debts  he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Dn  Lewis,  at  Caiituu,  and  gave  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1845  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  after  a  searching  examination ;  hut  not  satieified  witli  this,  by 
the  aid  of  the  d<)Ctor  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Yale  College,  where,  in  184f>,  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  La%v8,  wlien  he  returned  to  Georgia  and 
nipidly  rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Georgia  in  1849, 
Judge  of  tlie  Superior  Court  in  1855,  and  Governor  of  the  State  in  1857,  He 
served  in  this  high  ottiee  for  four  terms,  being  rc-clccted  the  last  time  in  1863.  In 
18t>l)  he  wa^  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  fur  the  term 
of  twelve  years,  but  resigned  his  office  after  tilling  it  with  ranch  ability  for  two 
years,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Itailroad  Cotu- 
pany.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ctdtpiitt,  in  18^*^0,  to  fill  the  vacancy  octa- 
sioned  by  the  resignation  of  General  Gordon  in  tlie  TTnited  States  Senate.  Since, 
lie  has  l>een  elected  to  tlie  Senate,  the  last  time  with  hut  one  vote  ugainst  him. 

While  at  Calhoun  Academy,  and  wlieu  l*nt  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was 
baptized,  on  the  profession  of  his  faith,  by  Elder  C.  B.  Dean,  and  has  been  marked 
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for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ever  since.  He  is  a  man  of  well  balanced 
and  strong  mind,  but  of  few  words.  His  understanding  is  clear,  his  temper  calm, 
his  will  firm,  and  he  possesses  that  sagacious,  matter-of-fact  common  sense  which 
never  fails  him  in  time  of  trial.  Withal,  being  blessed  with  large  wealth  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  his  liberality  is  widely  felt  in  supporting  charitable,  educational 
and  religious  plans.  When  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  was  passing 
through  its  most  trying  days,  he  quietly  gave  it  $50,000  and  infused  new  life  into 
its  endowment.  This  act  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  public  ear,  though  he  was  un- 
ostentatious in  his  gift.  Senator  Brown  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  foremost  in  all  the  important  movements  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  that 
State. 

The  Georgia  Baptists  of  early  times  firmly  withstood  all  the  aggressions  of  the 
State  upon  the  Church  until  they  secured  their  religious  liberties.  On  the  one 
hand  they  could  not  be  forced  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  State  Church,  and  on  the 
other,  the}'  could  not  be  cajoled  into  the  acceptance  of  State  money  for  the  support 
of  their  own  Churches.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1785,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  support  of  religion,  which  provided  that '  thirty  heads  of  families' 
in  any  community  might  choose  a  minister  *  to  explain  and  inculcate  the  duties  of 
religion,'  and  '  four  pence  on  every  hundred  pounds  valuation  of  property '  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  public  tax  for  the  support  of  such  minister.  The  Baptists 
formed  a  large  majority  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  could  have  chosen  many 
ministers  under  this  Act,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  united  in  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Legislature  in  the  following  May,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Silas  Mercer  and 
Peter  Smith,  insisting  that  the  obnoxious  law  should  be  repealed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  support  of  religion  by  public  tax,  and  it  was 
repealed.  (Pub.  Pees,  of  Ga.,  MS.  vol.  B.,  p.  284,  Marshall  Papers.)  Yet  as  late 
as  1803  they  found  it  necessary  to  fight  another  battle  on  that  subject.  The  New 
Code  of  Georgia  provided,  in  Section  1376,  that  '  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Church,  society  or  other  body,  or  any  persons,  to  grant  any  license  or  other  authority 
to  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  preach,  or  exhort,  or  otherwise  officiate  in 
Church  matters.'  This  aroused  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  and  a  very  powerful 
paper,  drawn  by  Dr.  II.  H.  Tucker,  and  largely  signed  by  his  brethren,  was  sent  in 
remonstrance  and  protest  to  the  Legislature,  demanding  the  repeal  of  this  iniquitous 
provision.  They  denounced  it  'as  a  seizure  by  force  of  the  things  that  are  GodV, 
and  a  rendering  them  unto  Cjesar,'  an  '  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power  by  civil  au- 
thorities.' They  resisted  it  as  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  and  a  viola- 
tion of  religious  liberty.  They  claimed  that  '  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  black  to 
preach,  exhort  or  pray,  if  God  has  called  and  commanded  him  to  do  either.'  Tiiey 
protested  that  it  was  an  offense  against  100,000  Baptist  communicants  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  Baptist  Church  in  Columbia,  '  with  the  new  Code  spread  open  before 
their  eyes,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  intent  and  meaning 
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of  Section  1376,  and  after  a  thorough  diecussion  of  its  provigioiiej  deliberately  vio- 
lated the  same,  and  ordained  two  negroes  to  officiate  in  Cliiireh  matters  in  the  offitv 
of  deacon,'  They  claim  that  tlie  obnoxions  law  '  tre&passes  not  onlv  on  the  rights 
of  men  hut  on  the  rights  of  God.  It  dictates  to  the  Ahiiighty  what  color  his 
preachers  ishall  be  .  .  ,  and  says  to  Omnipotence  :  *^  Thus  far  ehalt  Thou  go  and  no 
further/'  It  allows  Jehovah  to  liave  iniriistei'ti  of  a  certain  eoinplcxicm,  and  ^;H 
exacting  and  rigid  are  these  reguhitiunti  imposed  on  the  Ahnighty  tliat  they  nut  only 
forbid  his  having  preachers  such  as  he  may  choose,  but  also  prescrihe  that  none  shall 
even  exhort,  or  in  any  waj'  whatever  ''officiate  tu  Church  matters,  unless  they  he 
approved  by  this  self-exalted  and  heaven-defying  tribumd/^  Xm-  h  there  any  reat^on 
to  suppose  that  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  act  now  under  protest  would  stop,  if 
unchecked,  at  its  present  point  of  audacity.  Having  prescribed  color  as  one  ([ualiii- 
eation  for  the  pulpit,  it  niight  prescribe  another  cpnditieation  to-nuirrnw/  The  olv 
noxious  section  was  rejx^aled,  and  the  State  no  longer  imjioses  restrictions  on  tlie 
freedom  of  the  Churches. 

The  contests  win'ch  the  Georgia  Baptists  ]>us!ied  tigainst  all  that  is  narrow  in  igno- 
,  ranee  am!  bigotry,  especially  from  1827  to  18-HK  in  the  sliape  <if  Anti-elTt»rt,  has  Juade 
the  entire  denomination  their  debt(»rs.  As  in  Muryhmd,  the  old  sehonl,  nr  Priniitive 
Baptists,  as  they  loved  to  call  themselves,  arose  in  great  strength,  dividing  Churches 
and  rending  Associations  witli  great  bitterness.  This  Antinomian  element  assailed 
their  brethren  with  bitter  satire,  an  eh^ment  not  known  in  the  New  Testament.  One 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  times  published  a  sermon  intended  to  caricature  their  nds- 
sionary  brethren  who  were  spending  their  lives  in  beseeching  n^en  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  Its  text  was  taken  from  Pi'ov.  xxvii,  27  :  ^  Thou  shalt  have  goats*  milk  e!it>ugh 
for  thy  food,  for  the  fiiod  of  thy  househohh  and  fur  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens/ 
The  preacher  said  that  those  who  raised  momn*  for  missions  were  lii-st  milking  the 
sheep  of  Christ's  flock;  then  turning  to  the  non-professing  goats,  they  obtained 
goat's  milk  enough  for  their  editors,  agents  and  secretaries,  who  were  tlie  maidens  of 
the  household,  and  so  the  poor  drained  goats  fattcTied  a  few  sinecures.  Hard 
pushed  with  sucli  trasli,  they  brought  ridicule  uj)on  our  Lord's  commission  to  ' i*<:^ 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature/  Our  brctliren  had  tlie 
TS'isdom  and  firmness  to  resist  this  blight  mosl"  steadfastly ;  one  result  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  now  the  laborious  and  aggressive  Baptists  are  left  nearly  alone 
in  the  liekh  Their  success  has  been  astonishing,  8o  ihat  to-day  they  have  the  largest 
Baptist  population  of  any  State  in  the  Ilnion,  They  have  103  Associations,  1,601 
ministei-s,  2,tl23  Churches,  and  201,314  members.  Nearly  half  the  Baptists  of  Geor- 
gia are  culored  people,  who  in  latter  years  have  been  greatly  aided  Ijy  forming  sepa- 
rate Churches  and  Associations  of  their  own,  and  the  present  prospect,  both  of 
the  w^hite  and  colored  Baptists,  id  more  bright  and  prosperous  than  ever  before* 


CHAPTER  XL 

BAPTISTS    AND    THE     REVOLUTIONARY    \A^AR. 

AS  time  is  the  only  reliable  interpreter  of  prophecy,  so  history  best  traces  the 
hand  of  God  in  preparing  men  for  great  events.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Baptists  of  the  colonies  to  understand  why  they  endured  so  much  for  their  princi- 
ples and  secured  so  little  in  return,  from  the  settlement  of  New  England  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  July  4th, 
1776,  and  the  nation's  struggle  for  liberty  lasted  about  seven  years.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  the  figures,  there  wei^e  but  97  Baptist  Cliurches  in  all  the  colonies  in  1770, 
and  many  of  these  were  80  very  small,  that  one  pastor,  where  they  had  pastors,  sup- 
plied several  of  them  lying  many  miles  apart  and  preached  to  them  only  at  lonj; 
intervals  of  time,  while  others  were  dependent  entirely  on  occasional  visits  from 
itinerant  preachers.  There  was  a  large  increase  of  Churches  during  the  war,  althongb 
many  Churches  were  scattered,  but  in  1784  our  total  membership  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  was  only  about  35,000,  although  one  hundred  and  forty-five  ye-Avs  had 
passed  since  the  Cliurch  at  Providence  was  constituted,  and  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  since  the  Church  at  Boston  was  gathered.  Where  they  had  houses 
of  worship  they  were  of  the  commonest  character,  and  the  most  of  their  ministers 
received  no  salary.  So  common  was  it  for  the  Churches  to  content  themselves 
with  one  sermon  a  month,  that  these  came  to  be  known  as  'Thirty-day  Baptists,' 
and  so  ignorant  or  mean,  or  both,  were  many  of  them,  that  they  thought  it  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  their  pastors  to  support  themselves  by  a  profession,  bj^  farming,  or 
some  other  form  of  manual  labor,  and  then  prove  their  Apostolic  calling  by  preach- 
ing for  nothing.  This  class  of  Baptists  took  the  greatest  possible  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  while  the  'starched  gentry'  of  the  Standing  Order  peeled  them  by 
taxation,  their  pastors  were  strangers  to  'filthy  lucre.' 

Under  these  conditions  our  ministry  could  not  be  eminent  for  learning.  When 
Manning  established  his  preparatory  school  at  Warren,  he  and  Hezekiah  Smith,  who 
had  studied  with  him  at  Princeton,  together  with  Jeremiah  Condy  and  Edward 
Upham,  graduates  of  Harvard,  were  the  only  liberally  educated  Baptist  pastors  in 
New  England.  Some  who  subsequently  became  known  as  scholars  had  studied  with 
Isaac  Eaton,  at  Hopewell.  In  addition  to  the  above  named,  Dr.  Guild  mentions 
Samuel  Jones  and  a  number  more  who  were  students  at  that  academy,  and  also  in  that 
opened  at  Lower  Dublin  in  1776.  Several  years  later,  William  Williams,  one  of  the 
first  graduates  of  Rhode  Island  College,  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  educated,  and 
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opened  an  academy  at  Wrentharn,  Mass,  Tliingi*  existed  iiuieli  after  tlieeaine  order 
in  tlie  Middle  find  Southern  Colonies,  for  down  to  tl*at  time  the  cliief  ediicjttion  of 
our  niinistry  had  consisted  in  that  monil  streTi;t!jtli  and  fortitnde  whieh  luirdnhip  and 
severity  inspire.  God,  who  foresaw  the  times  which  were  to  try  meuV  soiiIb,  was 
clearly  educating  one  class  of  liis  people  to  meet  the  hi<^h  destiny  for  \rhich  otdy 
econrging,  bonds  and  imprisonments  can  diseipline  men*  lir<»wn  University  had 
begun  its  work,  and  the  Denomination  was  feeling  after  its  future;  but  for  the  then 
pre&ent  necessity,  wlrat  our  ministry  lacked  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  wlien  com- 
pared with  their  Congrcgatiuinil  brethren,  was  marked  by  a  like  disparity  in  favor 
of  the  Baptists  in  consecration  to  the  saving  of  men.  Their  doctrine,  that  none  but 
the  regenemte  should  enter  the  Church  of  Christ,  inspired  that  etiort  to  bring  men 
to  repentance  which  conhl  not  spring  from  faith  in  birtliright  mendiership.  The 
social  and  political  forces  combined  against  tliein  only  contributed  to  nnuntain  their 
zeal  and  devotion.  To  falter  in  nniintaining  the  truth  was  to  be  crushed  out  of 
existence.  Besides,  nothing  bnt  aggressive  work  eouUl  kee}>  tliem  alive  to  their 
pcenliar  views  of  relighnis  lil)erty.  Others  were  moved  to  resist  the  aggressions  of 
Britain,  simply  on  tlie  ground  that  they  were  the  victims  of  political  oppression. 
This  the  Baptists  felt  also,  but  their  circumstances  impelled  them  to  seek  a  higher 
order  of  liherty  than  that  sought  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Whatever  oppressions 
Etighind  inrticted  upon  the  colonies  she  sehUnn  deprived  them  of  tlieir  religions 
liberties,  bnt  from  the  first  left  them  t<j  manage  tliese  alone.  Excepting  in  Virginia^ 
the  colonies,  and  not  the  mother  government,  laid  tlie  heavy  yoke  of  religions  op- 
pression n|>on  the  Baptist  neck.  On  several  oeeasioTis  they  had  appealed  to  the 
crown  and  their  religious  grievances  had  been  redressed,  as  against  their  colonial 
oppressors.  Hence,  in  the  Ke volution  they  were  to  tight  a  double  battle;  one  witli 
their  political  enemies  on  the  other  sitle  of  the  sea,  and  tbeotlier  with  their  religious 
tyrants  on  this  side.  The  cnlouies  were  nut  abont  to  begin  a  revolution  for  re- 
ligious liberty  \  that  they  had  ;  but  the  Baptists  demanded  both,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  desperation  witli  which  tliey  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle,  so  that  we  have 
no  record  of  so  much  iis  one  thorough  Baptist  to ry, 

Down  to  tlie  Revolution,  all  tlie  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  had  a  Ohurcli  established  either  by  law  or  cnstoin 
as  the  rightful  controller  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  tlie  people,  and  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  were  peculiarly  intolerant.  In  tfiese  the  intluence  of  the 
Baptists,  as  the  champions  of  religious  equalityj  wiis  especially  felt,  as  they  resisted 
the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments  combined.  They  were  embold- 
ened in  this  resistance  from  the  fact  tliat  they  took  and  held  a  footing  despite 
this  combination  against  them,  and  by  piece-meal  wrenched  from  their  foes  the 
recognition  of  their  rights.  In  1753  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  exempting 
Baptists  from  taxation  to  support  the  Standing  Order,  on  condition  that  they  con- 
fes^d  and  proved  themselves  *  Anabaptists/  by  certiticates  from  three  sueli  Churches, 
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Meetings  were  called  in  Boston,  Medfield  and  Bellingham,  to  devise  methods  of 
relief  from  this  oifensive  act.     John  Proctor,  a  public-school  teacher  of  Boston,  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  there,  ^iras  appointed  to 
carry  the  case  to  England.     He  also  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  Legiskture 
claiming  that,  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Marj^,  the  Baptists  had  as  good, 
ample  and  extensiNX  a  right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  matters  of  a  relig- 
ious nature  as  any  other  Christians.     This  action  somewhat  lightened   the  execution 
without  lessening  the  severity  of  the  laws,  for  the  last  statute,  passed  in  1771,  simply 
relieved  the  Baptist  tax-payer  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  certificate  from 
three  other  Churches  to  i)rove  him  an  '  Anabaptist'     The  moi-al  effect  of  many  of 
the   able   documents   drawn   up  by  the  Warren    Association,    Isaac    Backus,  and 
others^  against  these  unrighteous  laws,  was  very  great  on  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  conmiunity,  which  compelled  moderation  when  banishment  and  whipping  became 
impossible.     Virginia  Baptists  wrung  some  similar  ameliorations  from  their  Legis- 
lature which  led  them  to  throw  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  into  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  for  they  knew  that  if  they  secured  full  political  independence 
religious  freedom  must  necessarily  follow. 

It  would  furnish  a  splendid  chapter  in  American  Baptist  History  to  sketch  the 
honor-roll  of  the  great  fathers  whom  God  was  raising  up  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  serve  in  the  last,  and  who  were  to  become  the  leaders  in 
their  contest  for  perfect  religious  emancipation.  In  addition  to  many  others  who  had 
fought  the  first  battles,  he  raised  up  a  special  host  who  were  to  push  this  conflict 
to  its  close,  from  Isaac  Backus  to  John  Leland  ;  the  man  who  saw  the  last  vestige  of 
religious  oppression  wiped  off  the  statute-book  of  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  She 
was  the  first  of  all  the  colonies  to  begin,  and  the  last  of  all  the  States  to  end  relig- 
ious intolerance. 

We   have   seen  that  Isaac  Backus,   the   Baptist  historian,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, January  9th,  1724,  so  that  dying  as  late  as  November  20th,  1S06,  he  lived 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  Revolution  and  saw  his  brethren  as  well  as  his  country 
J^jD  free.     When  the  Warren  xVssociation   appointed  a  conmiittee  to  seek  redress  of 

grievances  for  the  Baptists,  and  appointed  fii-st  Ilezekiah  Smith,  and  then  Rev.  John 
Davis,  their  agent  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Backus  was  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  this  direction.  In  the  admirable  biography  of  Backus  by  Dr. 
Ilovey  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  threw  himself 
into  the  work  of  changing  the  legislation  from  which  his  own  Church  at  Middle- 
borough  had  suffered  so  much,  as  well  as  his  brethren  elsewhere.  He  had  been 
schooled  in  suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Tracy  Backus,  was 
a  descendant  from  the  Winslow  family,  and  became  a  devout  Christian  three  years 
before  Isaac  was  born  ;  she  was  of  a  very  strong  character,  and  brought  up  her  son 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  With  many  others  she  became  a  Separatist  at  Norwich, 
and   when    left  a  widow   refused   to   pay  the   State-Church  tax,  for   conscience' 
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sake.     On  tlie  night  of  October  15th,  1752,  when  she  was  ill,  and  eeated  before 

the  tire  wrapped   in  thick  clothing  to  induce  pei*epiration,  the  offieei-s  came,  and 

a&  she  6aj8  in  a  letter  to  her  soil,  dated  Xoveniber  4t]i,  1752,    *Took    me    away 

to  prifioiu  about  nine  o't^lock,  in  a  dark*  rainy  night.      BrotlierR  Hill  and   SahiT»8 

were  brought  tliere  the  next  niglit.     We 

lay    in    j>rison    thirteen  days,   and    were 

then   set   at   liberty,    by    what   means    I 

know   not/      Iler    eon    Samuel    hiy    in 

pris^un  twenty  days  for  the  same  crime. 

She  evinced   the   essence  of  heroism,  the 

gcimine     spirit    of    a    confessor.        Tlie 

officer    thought    that    she    would    yield 

wdjen  sick  of  a  fever,  and  ]>ay  her  rates 

rather  than   be   cast   intn   a    doleful   jail 

on  a    chill,    stormy    night   in    niid-Octo- 

ber.     Yet,  heai"    her    8t»nl    triumph,    for 

she  says ; 

*  Oil !  the  cniideseension  of  heaven  ! 
Though  1  was  l>ouud  when  cast  into  tiiis 
fuiTiaee*  yet  I  was  loosied  and  t'nuiul  Jesus 
iu  tlie  juidst  of  a  furnace  with  me.     Oh, 

then  I  could  giveu|j  my  name,  estate,  fain-  isaao  backus. 

ily,  life  and  hcallh  freely  U*  (Tod.     Now 

the  prison  looked  like  a  palace  to  me,  I  could  bless  God  for  all  the  laughs  and 
scoffs  made  at  me.  Oh,  the  love  tliat  flowed  out  to  all  maTikind  ;  then  I  could  for- 
give as  I  would  desire  to  te  fo)*given,  and  love  my  neigldmr  as  myself.  Deacon 
Griswold  was  \mi  in  prison  the  8th  of  October,  and  yesterday  old  Brutlier  Grover, 
an<l  [they]  are  in  |uirsuit  of  others,  all  wliich  calls  for  hmniliatton.  This  Church 
has  a]>pointed  the  13th  of  November  to  be  sjK'ot  in  ]>niyer  and  fasting  on  that  ac- 
count. 1  do  remember  my  love  to  you  and  your  wife  and  the  dear  children  of 
God  with  yon,  begging  your  prayers  for  us  in  Biich  a  day  of  triab  We  ai*e  all  in 
tnlerablc    liealth,   ex]>ecting    to    see  yon.      These  are    from    yonr  loving   mother, 


The  spirit  of  the  motlier  was  cherished  by  her  son  to  the  close  of  his  life.    The 
igh  e&teem   in  wliicli  he  is  lield  is  evinced  in  a  priMite  letter  to  Dr.  Guild   from 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  tlie  In'storian,  dated  at  Newport,  K.   I,,  September  25th, 
1S85,  in  which  he  writes:  '  I  look  always  to  a  Baptist  historian  for  the  ingeunous- 

»nes8,  clear  discennnent,  and  determined  accuracy  which  form  the  glory  of  their 
great  historian  Ba(*kus.^ 
Samuel  Stillman,  D.D.,  wlio  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia  February  27th,  1737, 
and  died  JIai'ch  12th,  1807,  was  aiu>ther  great  Baptist  leader  dnriug  tlie  Revolu- 
I  tionary  period.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  removed  witli  his  jiarents  to  South  Carolina, 
^Bwlierehe  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  Mn  Rind,  a  classical  tutor  of  renown.     Wherj  still 
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tized  and  with  whom  he  studied  theology.  In  1758,  when  he  was  but  twenty-ooe 
yeai'fiof  age,  he  began  to  pi^ach  on  James  Island,  near  Cliarleston,  III  health 
compelled  him  to  spend  two  years  at  Bordeiitown,  N.  J.,  when  he  was  invited  to  1 
come  assistant  to  Kev.  Mr,  Bound,  in  the  Second  Clmi-eh,  Boston,  where  he  ^ 
about  a  year;  and  January  9th,  17t)5,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Bos 
wliieli  lie  served  initil  his  death,  a  period  of  forty-hro  years.  The  distingnish^ 
traits  of  his  character  were  purity  of  heart,  and  iidelity  to  his  convictions.     He 

brilliant,  and  sought  the  h^ 
est  intellectual  attainments,  1 
instinct! s^ely  eschewed  iJl  lit- 
erary pomp  and  display, 
ticularly  that  academical 
nishuess  of  style   which  uu 
scholastic  notables  affect* 
yet,    because  of    his   extre 
taste  in  manners,  dress  and  In 
ing,  clownish  folk,  whiise 
garity   was   an    annoyance 
him  and  an  offense,  were 
rciuly  to  assail  him,  even 
f  uufeurionsness.     Like  Dr. 
win,  he  was  dignified   in 
bearing,   oljserving^    nil    till 
points  of  deconini  which 
tinguished    the   cai^etiil   pa 
of  New   England    in    for 
days.     Elias  Smitli,  an  e< 
trie  minister   of   Boston, 
caused  his   brethren   consid 
able  trouble,  e^njplains  of  Drs,  Stillman  and  Baldwirj  for  insisting  that  he  sh 
dress  more  becomingly,  and  for  enforcing  proper  order  in  connection  with  his  ind 
tion  into  tlie  pastoral  office,      Dr,  (/ornell  says,  in  his  '  Recollections  of  Y*  01 
Time,'  th:it  when  Smitli  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Ba[>tist  Church  at  Wobn 
in  1789,  they  required  him  to  be  *  in.stallcth'     This  he  denounced  as  a  *  new-faiigl 
ceremony^'  but  they  insisted  and  he  submitted.     However,  he  took  his  revenge 
saying : 

'Our  popery  was  performed  in  the  Congregational  meetinghouse,  an<l  it  wasl 
high  day  witiiiu.     We  made  someihiug  of  a  splentlid  appearance  as  it  respected 
iirunnnit.    We  had  two  doctors  of  divinity,  one  or  two  A.M.'s,  and  we  tdl  wore  ' 
Wlien  we  came  out  of  the  council  cliambcr  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  im 
iug-liuose,  we  looked  as  much  like  the  cardinals  coming  out   of  the  conclave  afl 
electing  a  pope,  as  our  practice  WiLs  like  them.     Dr.  [liezekiah]  Smith  said  to 
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after  installation  :  ''I  advise  jou  to  wear  a  hand  on  Lord's  days."  This  was  a  pieee 
of  fo[)pery  I  alwa^'s  hated,  and  when  I  walked  over  %vith  it  on  I  then  thonglit  I 
acted  with  it  as  a  pig  does  when  he  is  first  yoked,  and  almost  struck  it  witli  my 
knees  for  fear  I  should  hit  it.  I  should  not  have  worn  it  that  day  hut  tliat  Dr. 
Stilhnan,  who  was  as  fond  of  foppery  as  a  little  girl  is  of  tine  baby  rags,  broaght 
one  and  put  it  on  nie/^ 

But,  Elias  Smithes  crotcbets  to  the  contrary,  Samuel  Stilluian  was  as  noble  a  man 
and  as  holy  a  patriot  as  ever  trod  American  goij*  lie  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  a  true  eye,  and  stood  in  Ids  lot  to  breast  the  Revohitioiiary  storiu  as  long  as  it 
was  possible.  lie  was  ever  delicate  in  liealtli,  but  earnest  and  fearless.  He  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  Baptists  of  Massachusetts,  and 
especially  upon  tlioso  of  Ashfield,  and  signed  a  powerful  petition,  of  which  he  was 
evidently  the  author,  to  tlie  General  Court  for  redress.  That  body  had  ah'eady 
taken  the  ground  politically  *  that  no  taxation  can  be  ec|uit4ib!e  where  such  restraint 
is  laid  upon  the  taxed  as  takes  from  him  tlie  liberty  of  giving  his  own  money  freely/ 
With  the  skill  of  a  statesman  Dr.  Stillman  seized  this  concession  and  used  it  tluis  : 
*  This  being  true,  permit  ns  to  ask;  With  wdiat  cciuity  is  our  property  taken  from 
lift,  not  only  without  our  eonseiit,  but  violently,  contrary  to  onr  will,  and  for  such 
purposes  as  we  cannot,  in  faithfulness  to  tliat  stewardship  with  which  God  Itath 
intrusted  us,  favor?'  lie,  therefore,  asked  a  repeal  of  their  unjust  laws,  damages 
for  the  losses  of  the  Baptists,  and  their  perpetual  exemption  from  all  State  Chun'.h 
r^es  thereafter.  In  17Cti,  ten  yeai^  before  the  Declaration,  lie  dcnonnced  the  Stamp 
Act  from  his  pulpit ;  again  sustained  the  Colonial  cause  in  a  sermon  on  the  geu- 
eral  election,  17T0,  and  did  not  leave  his  post  till  tlie  British  troops  occupied  Boston, 
in  1775.  Then  his  Church  Avas  scattered  and  for  a  short  time  he  retired  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  in  1776  lie  returned,  gathered  his  flock  anew,  and  ke]>t  his  Church 
open  all  through  the  war,  wljen  nearly  all  others  were  closed  at  times.  His 
eloqnenee  was  easy,  sympathetic,  warm  and  cheerful;  it  was  inspired  with  the 
freshness  of  a  June  morning,  and  it  fascinated  his  hearers,  lie  was  nervous, 
kind,  pure,  healtld'nl  and  welcome  to  all;  his  motions  were  all  grace,  his 
voice  was    as   cheerful    as   the   truth    that    lie   tuld,    his  eye  was  full    of   light, 

tand  altogether  he  was  the  pulpit  orator  of  Kew  England.  The  late  William  R. 
Williams  pronounced  him  *  probably  tlie  most  eloquent  and  most  universally  beloved 
dergyrnan  that  Boston  \ms  ever  seen.'  Nor  would  he  on  iiny  account  swerve  from  the 
radical  principles  of  the  Gospel.  The  elite  of  Boston  crowded  his  place  of  wor- 
ship. I>r,  Pierce,  late  of  Brookline,  said  that  many  a  time  he  bad  walked  from 
Dorchester  when  a  boy,  to  get  standing  room  in  Stillman's  meeting-house.  And, 
commonly,  John  Adams,  John  Hancock^  General  Knox  and  other  dignitaries 
deliglited  to  mingle  with  the  throng  and  listen  to  his  expositions  of  depravity,  sover- 
Ieignty,  retribution  and  redemption.  On  one  occasion  his  denunciation  of  sin  wjts 
so  scathing  and  awful  that  a  refined  gentleman  on  leaving  the  house  remarked  ; 
*The  doctor  makes  us  all  out  a  set  of  rascals,  but  he  does  it  so  gracefully  and  elo- 
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qneiitly  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault.'     The  forty  years  which   he  spei 
Boston  covered  the  great  di^usfiion   of  all  that   led  to  the  war^  the  war  itself,] 
hirtli  i*f  a  new  nation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Ct^nstitution,  toge 
with  the  Presidency  of  Wa^hiugton^  Adaius  arid  Jefferson;   he  was  a  very  d 
Federalist  in  his  political  views.     But  all  tliis  time  lie  was  a  leader  in  the  eounel 
liis  bi*ethren;  and  in  their  detennitied  efforts  to  secure  the  sacred   rights   for  which^ 
they  suffered  he  never  failed  them. 

Withal,  he  was  everytJiing  that  a  Church  could  ask  in  a  pastor;  diligent, 
der-hearted  atid  spotless  in  his  sanctity.  His  ministry  brought  many  to  the  Lord* 
marked  revivals  of  religion  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  was  the  happiest  of  mortals 
in  an.swering  the  (picstion,  *  What  must  I  do  to  he  saved  i'  Ilia  Church  loved  hiiu 
with  a  peculiar  revfrunee.     Di\  Neale,  one  of  his  immortal  micceesors,  isajs  of 
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"  No  pastur,  before  or  since,  was  ever  more  l>elovod  In'  liis  Church.  His  popa-' 
larity  was  uniuterrn[>fe<l,  and  ijreuter  if  possible  in  Iiis  old  age  than  in  his  youtl 
few  inciividuuls  who  sat  under  his  niinistry,  and  wlio  were  quite  youn^  when  he  was  1 
an  old  man,  still  survive  and  are  present  with  us  to-dav.  They  never  weary  of  talk- 
ing  about  him,  and  even  now  speak  of  this  as  Dr.  Stilhnan's  Church,  They  looked 
at  the  venerable  pastor  not  only  with  the  profoiindest  respect,  but  with  the  observant 
eye  of  childliood.  They  nr»tii'ed  ami  re  me  ml  >e  red  everything  in  hLs  e.\ternal  appear- 
ance, his  wig  and  gowti  and  bands,  his  horse  and  carriage,  and  negro  man,  Jepbtlia; 
how  he  walked,  liow  lie  talked,  bow  he  baptized  ;  the  [>eculiar  manner  in  wl  '  ' 
began  his  prayers:  "  O  thon  Father  of  mei'cies  and  God  of  all  grace."' 


lie  oft  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  influence,  and  God  ] 
orefl  his  desire.     His  last  sermon  was  t»!i  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  two  weeb 

after,  he  died  of  paralysis,  his  last  words  being:   *  God's  giwernment  h  infinit 
perfect,'     Dr,  Baldwin  preached  Iiis  fuoerat   sermon   from  2  Tim.  i%%  7,  S,  and 
Pierce  sa^'^s:  '  I  have  a  distinct  recolk-ction  of  the  funeral.     All  the  meml>ersof  i 
eociety  appeared  with  badges  of  mourning,  the  women    with  black  bonnets  and 
handkerchiefs.     If  tlie  pastor  had  been  removed  in  the  bloom  of  youth  his  p6op 
could  not  have  been  more  deeply  affected.'  ^ 

J  AMES  Mannix*},  IXD.,  may  be  mentioned  nest  in  chrimologieal  order,  as  1 
Baptist  leader  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolntion.     He  was  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J*? 
Oetober  22d,  1738,  and  died  July  2tH]i,  1791,  &o  that  in  177t>  he  was  in  the  prime  < 
his  days.     Under  his  influence,  the  Rliode  Island  College  had  come  to  be  an  esti 
lishcd  fact»  tlie  Warren  Association  had  become  a  powerful  body,  and  his  inflnen 
throughout  New  Euglantl  was  very  great.     The  exactions  of  the  crown  upon  the< 
onies  had  become  so  onerous  in  1774  that  they  determined  to  meet  in  a  comrofl 
Congress  for  the  pnrposes  of  calm  deliberation  and  resistance,  if  necessary,  bnt 
defend  their  rights  under  any  circumstances.     The  delegates  met  in   Carpent 
Hall,  riiiladelphia,  September  5th,   1774.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Warren 
ciation,  held  at  Medfield,  September  14tb^  they  resolved  to  address  this  first  Coni 
nental  Congress  not  only  upon  the  political  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Colonies 
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iipnn  tlteir  own  privations,  in  that  they  were  denied  their  rights  as  men  to  the  frv^ 
worship  of  God,  suuJ  tlioj  sent  Isaac  Backns  to  present  their  ease.  lie  reached 
Phikdclphiii,  Oc-tolier  8th,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  the  Philadelpliia  Asso- 
e  in  t  i  on  a  p  po  i  ti  t  ed  a  1  a  rge  co  m  • 
mittee  to  co-operate  witli  the 
agent  of  the  Warren  Associa- 
tion. After  eoTisuhing  with 
a  nuniher  of  leading  Qua-kers, 
they  detennined  to  seek  a 
conference  with  the  Miissa- 
chusetts  delegates  rather  tlian 
to  address  the  Congress  ii8 
such.  Sneli  a  meeting  hav- 
ing been  arranged,  tliey  went 
to  Carpenter's  ILdl,  wliere 
they  met  Samuel  and  John 
Adams,  Thotnas  Cushing  and 
lioliert  Treat  Piune,  from 
Massuchusetts;  Jantes  Ken- 
2ie,  of  New  Jei'sey ;  Stephen 
Hopkins  and  Sanmcl  Ward, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Juseph 
Gralloway  and  Thomas  Mif- 
fin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  other  members  of 
Congress;  with  many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  Joseph  Fox,  Israel 
and  James  Pcinbertonj  who  sympathized  with  tlie  suffering  Baptists,  Uw  Manning 
opened  the  case  in  helialf  of  his  brethren  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  address,  and  then 
submitted  a  memorial  which  they  had  adopted*  Dr.  Gnild  says  of  this  paper,  that 
it  *  should  be  written  in  letter's  of  gold  and  preserved  in  lasting  remcinbrance.' 

The  iirst  sentence  conches  the  full  Baptii?t  doctrine  in  these  ringing  words: 
'It  has  been  said  by  a  celcbmted  writer  in  politics,  tliat  but  two  things  are  worth 
contending  for — Religion  and  Liberty.  For  the  latter  we  are  at  present  nobly  excit- 
ing ourselves  through  all  this  extensive  continent;  and  sumly  no  one  whose  bosom 
feels  the  patriotic  glow  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty  cati  remain  torpid  to  the  more 
ennobling  flame  of  Religtods  Freedom/  They  go  on  to  declare  that  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  conscience  rank  too  high  to  be  suVjjected  to  fallible  legislators,  as  tiiai 
dignity  belongs  to  God  alone.  Men  mwy  legislate  hypocritical  consciences  into  exist- 
ence, Ijut  catmot  decree  their  fellow-men  Christians.  They  had  cojne  to  the  free  soil 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  plead  for  tliat  inestimable  blessing  which  every  lover  of  man- 
kind should   desire.     They   then    described    the  sufferings   of  their   brethren    in 
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Massachmetta,  amongst  those  who  had  flud  from  oppregeion  becatise  they  scorned 
domination  over  conscience,  and  yet  bad  become  ignoble  oppreeeors  tbenM]ve& 
Tliey  claimed  their  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  under  the  cha^ 
ter,  and  referred  to  eome  ameliorations  which  had  l>een  granted  to  theia^y 
Mas^achnsetts,  hut  showed  that  tlieso  wei*e  a  hollow  mockery.  For  examj^^ 
in  1728  their  persons  were  exempted  from  the  religious  tax,  but  not  tJieir  property, 
if  they  did  not  live  \Wthin  five  miles  of  a  Baptist  meetinghouse;  yet,  in  172^, 
thirty  pei'soiis,  many  of  them  Baptistj^,  were  eonlined  in  Bristol  jaiL  In  1729, 
1T34,  and  1747,  nnder  pretense  of  exempting  their  property  from  this  tax,  they 
been  subjected  nut  only  to  all  corts  of  annoyances  but  to  much  severe  soffe 
until  the^e  systetnatic  wrongs  culminated  in  the  outr^es  which  robbed  the  Baj 
at  Ashtield,  and  sold  their  hnryiiig-^roundi?  to  hnild  a  Cong^reg'ational  meetfi 
house;  and  tliey  cloHcd  their  appeal  by  pointing  ont  the  linn'ts  of  human  legislatiun, 
the  just  tenui'cof  property,  ami  the  holy  principles  of  Christianity,  with  the  declam- 
tion  that  they  were  faithful  citizens  to  all  civil  compacts;  and  hence,  as  Chrisi 
tliey  liad  a  right  to  stand  side  by  side  with  other  Christians  in  the  use  of  their 
sciences  in  reliijion. 

This  conference  lasted  four  houi's,  and  the  Massachusetts  delectation,  liari 
hard  case,  tried  to  explain  away  the  alleged  facts  as  best  they  could,  but  exhibi 
much  ill  temper  at  the  bare  relation  of  these  stinging  facts,  John  Adams  betra 
great  weakness  in  tliis  direction.  He  says  that  having  been  informed  by  Goveri 
Hopkins  and  Ward,  that  President  Manning  and  Mr.  Backus  wished  to  meet  tl 
on  'a  little  business/  they  went  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  there: 
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*To  my  grcfit  snrnrise  found  the  hall  almost  full  of  people,  and  a  ^reat  namber 
of  Quakers  seated  at  tlie  long  table  with  tlieir  hj'uiid  hriminen  beavei-s  on  their  head" 
We  were  invited  tu  seats  anioug  them,  and  iuforine<i  that  they  had  received  coB 
plaints  from  some  Anabaptists  and  S4>me  Friends  in  Massachusetts^  against  certa 
aws  of  that  province  restrictive  of  tlie  liberty  of  conscience,  and  some  instances  we 
mentioned  in  the  Genera)  Court,  and  in  tlie  courts  of  justice,  in  which  Friends  ai 
BiiptiBts  had  been  frpievonsly  oppressed.     I  know  not  how  my  colleagues  felt,  hot] 
own  I  was  <j;reatly  surpritied  and  somewlmt  indignant,  being,  like  my  friend  Ciiai 
of  a  temper  naturally  tpiiclv  and  warm,  at  seeing  our  State  an<l  herdeleirates  tiifl 
summoned  before  a  iself-created  tribunal,  wbicli  was  heitber  Icjiral  nor  constitntiona 
Isaac  Pern  her  ton,  a  Quaker  of  larsre  property  and  more  inti-igne,  V»egan   to  s^)eal 
and  said  that  Couirress  was  liere  endeavorin*^  to  form  a  union  of  the  Colonies;  bu 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  %vay,  aiul  none  of  more  importance  than  liberty  of  eoi 
science.     The  hiws  of  New  Eufjc'^^nd,  and  particularly  of  Massacbn^^^tti?,  were  incoBJ 
sisteut  with  it,  for  they  not  only  compelleu  men  to  pay  to  the  buikUntr  of   ehurcltf 
and  the  support  (»f  ministers,  but  to  go  to  some  kn<jwn  religious  assembly  on  tir 
days,  etc,  and   that  he  and  Ids   fi'iends  were  desirous  of  engaging  ns    to  assiir 
tbeui  tliat  our  State  would  repeal  all  those  laws,  and  place  tilings  as  they  were 
in  Pennsylvania.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  call  the  simple  Quaker  'tins  artful  Ji^uit^'  and  to  accuse 
him  of  attenjpting  to  break  up  the  Congrciss  by  drawing  oflF  Pennsylvania;  and 
then  he  put  in  this  flimsy  plea,  which  none  but  an  Mndignant*  man  would  1 
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sabmitted  when   lie  was  repregonting  a  great  people  in   deliberation,  coDeerning 
the  surest  wiiy  to  break  their  fetter's.     He  says  tliat  this  wns  tlie  siibstauce  of  his 
fOwn  remarks: 

'  That  the  pe<>ph3  oi  Xrassachusetts  were  as  rehgious  uiic]  coiiseieiitioos  as  the 
people  of  Peun.'^ylvania,  that  tlieir  couseieiice  dietuted  to  tlit^iii  that  it  wa.s  their  duty 
to  jifeserve  those  laws,  and,  therefore,  tlie  very  hberty  of  conseienee  w^ldeh  Mr. 
Pen  I  her  ton  invoked  would  dejnaiid  indulgenee  for  tlie  tender  eoiiseiences  of  the 
peopk*  of  Massachusetts,  and  allow  tliern  to  preserve  their  laws.  .  .  .  They  might 
m  well  turn  tlie  heavenly  budies  out  of  their  annual  and  diurnal  courses  as  the  peo- 

fie  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  day  from  their  meeting-house  and  Sunday  laws. 
*embertori  made  mv  reply  liut  this:  **<)!  sir,  pray  don't  urge  hberty  of  eoUBeienee 
in  favor  of  such  laws! '  ,  .  .  Old  Isaae  Peuibertou  was  quite  rude,  and  J  i  is  rudeness 
was  resented-' 

Clearly  it  was ;  but  not  mueh  to  the  honor  of  John  Adams,  by  his  own  show- 
ing. The  Ba2>tiets  Iiad  less  objection  to  the  Cong regat ion aHsts  taxing  themselves 
to  support  their  own  uiinistei^  for  couseienee  sake,  if  their  consciences  were  'ten* 
der '  on  that  subjectj  than  tliey  had  to  that  tenderness  of  Massachusetts  conscience 
which  compelled  Baptists  to  support  the  Congregational  ministry  and  their  own  too. 
This  distinction  seems  to  have  been  the  nideness  in  which  Isaac  Pemberton  indulged 
and  which  Adams  ^resented,'  but  just  how  'indignant'  Adams  would  have  heen  if 
Lord  North  had  insisted  that  the  tender  conscience  of  England  cumpelled  her  to  en- 
force lier  laws  in  Massachusetts  does  not  appear.  Probably  he  would  have  heen  more 
*  indignant'  still.  Every  kind  of  misrepresentation  went  abroad  concerning  this  con- 
ference, and  in  high  quarters  the  Baptists  were  accused  of  trying  to  ]irevent  the 
Colonies  from  uniting  against  Britain,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  throw  stigma  on 
them  as  the  enemies  of  their  country^  and  it  is  even  said  that  Backus,  their  nnflincli- 
ing  agent,  w^as  threatened  with  the  gallows.  This  slander  they  refuted  in  various  doc- 
nnients,  but  the  answer  which  silenced  all  such  empty  clamor  was  the  hearty  una- 
nimity with  which  tlie  whole  body  threw  themselves  into  the  support  of  the  war  when 
independence  of  Britain  was  proclaimed.  Another  strange  episode  of  hatred 
revealed  itself  in  this  despenite  struggle.  When  tltey  could  ohtain  no  justice  here, 
they  apjiealed  for  help  to  their  own  brethren  in  London,  and  Dr.  Stennett  appeared 
with  a  plea  iiw  them  before  his  majesty  s  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 
He  begged  their  lordships  to  induce  the  king  : 

To  disallow  an  act  passed  in  the  Province  of  Miissaehusetts  Bay  in  June, 
17^7,  by  which  the  AntipeLh>-liai>tists  and  (Quakers  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
support  of  a  minister  of  a  dilfcrcnt  persuasion.  Their  lurdships  thereupon  read  and 
considered  the  said  act,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  draught  of  a  representation  to  His 
Majesty  shcudd  be  prepared,  proposing  that  it  may  bo  disahowed*'  On  July  31, 
1771,  the  King  held  a  (*ouneil,  and  'His  Majesty  taking  the  sarae  into  consideration 
w^as  pleased  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council  to  deehwe  his  disallowance  of  the 
saitl  act,  and  to  order  that  the  said  act  be  and  it  is  hereby  disallowed  and  rejected. 
WhcrL'<»f  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Commanderdn-Chief  of  His  Majes- 
ty's said  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  are  to  take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly/ 
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The  lojalty  of  tlie  Baptiste  to  the  American  cause  was  so  clearly  evinced,  tbtsir 
appeals  for  equal  rights  were  so  well-balanced  and  reasonable,  and  tlieir  mijieldiiig 
struggles  for  liberty  were  so  open  and  manly,  that  at  last  they  began  to  be  felt  and 
respected  in  public  affairs.     Schooled  in  conscience  and  scourged   with  nnconquer- 
able  resistance  to  tyranny,  they  were  driven  to  the  use  of  every  liunonable  incentive; 
like  wise  men  they  organized  fur  a  long  and  severe  contest,  with   Backup  Man- 
ning and  Stillman  at  their  headland  made  their  first  attacks  upon  the strongholdb^ri 
political  Puritanism.     Their  powerful  committee  at  Boston  addressed  a  most  staflR 
manlike  document  to  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  which  met  at  Carabridcre, 
vember  22d,  1774,  in  which  they  onoe  more  submitted  their  case,     John  Hanc 
the  president,  presented  the  paper,  and  asked  whether  or  not  it  should  be  read. 
intolerauts  cried  with  one  ac-cord^  'No,  no,'     But  a  more  considerate  member  rii 
said  :  ^This  is  very  extraordinary,  that  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  a  deuomiDa 
who,  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  were  as  good  members  of  society  as  any,  and 
equally  engaged  with  others  in  the  defense  of  their  civil  liberties/     He  moved  tint 
it  be  read,  and  the  motion  was  adopted.     After  the  reading  the  general  disposi^ 
was  to  tlirow  it  out  unacted  upon.     By  that  time  Mr.  Adams  began  to  feel  une 
andj  rising  to  his  feet,  said  that  he  apprehended  if  it  were  thrown  out  it  mights 
a  division  amongst  the  provinces,  and  he  moved  its  reference  to  a  committee, 
consideration  the  Congress  sent  this  soft  and  civil  answer : 

'  In  Provincial  Coxgbess,  Cambridge,  December  Q^  1774. 

'On  reading  the  itiemorial  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  agent  to  the    Baf 
Churches  in  tlds  i^oveniinent : 

^  III  solved^  That  the  estalilitHhment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  e^ch  deno 
ination  in  the  province  is  tho  .sincere  wisli  of  this  Congress ;  but  hieing  by  no\m 
vested  with  powei-s  of  civil  government,  whereby  they  can  redress  the  gi'icvance 
any  person  w^hatever,  they  then-fore  recommend  to  the  Baptist  Churches  that  wi 
a  General  Assembly  shall  be  convened  in  this  colony  they  lay  the  real  grievance*! 
said  Churches  before  the  same,  when   and  where  this  petition   will   most  certail 
meet  with  all  tliat  attention  due  to  the  memorial  of  a   denomination   of   Christil 
so  well  disi>oi*ed  to  tlie  public  weal  of  their  country. 

^  ]iy  order  of  the  Cougresi^.  *  JOHX  HANCOCK,  Pretfidenl 

*  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Secretary. 
'  A  true  extract  from  the  minutes.' 

The  moral  eifect  of  this   action  on  the  public  mind  was  very  gjeat, 
advised  the  Baptists  what  course  to  take  in  the  matter  of  their  *  real  grievanc 
and  when  the  Assembly  met,  in  October^  1775,  a  new  and  strong  paper  was  sent  (^ 
its  consideration.     Upon  its  presentation  Major  Hawley  declared  to  the  body 
without  doubt  the  Baptists  had  been  injuriously  treated,  and  the  memorial  was  \ 
mitted  to  seven  members  for  deliberate  consideration.     Dn  Asaph  Fletcher,  a 
tist,  was  on  that  committee,  and  after  long  debate  it  recommended  redress  of 
list  grievances.    This  caused  great  commotion  in  the  House,  and  the  oiemoriah  ^ 
those  who  sent  it,  was  severely  attacked.    Major  Hawley  defended  both,  and 
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the  Aseernbly  '  that  tlie  established  religion  of  this  colony  was  not  worth  a  groat, 
and  wished  it  might  fall  to  the  ground,"  as  Dr.  Fletclier  writes.  After  long  disciis- 
6ion  it  ordered  that  Dr.  Fletclier  *have  liberty  to  bnii»r  in  a  bill  for  the  redress  of 
such  grievances  as  he  apprehends  the  Baptit^ts  lalior  under,'  When  this  wag  passed, 
JMr.  Gerry  moved  that  the  Baptists  withdraw  tlieir  memorial,  for  he  was  offendetl 
with  the  plain  and  sound  manner  in  which  it  had  put  tiieir  WTongs  on  rcconL 
Hawley  opposed  this  motion,  wishing  the  paper  to  be  put  on  file,  for  it  was  worthy; 
'  and  he  hoped  it  would  lie  there  till  it  had  eaten  out  the  jrreBent  establishment,'' 
Fletcher  hrouglit  in  a  billj  which  was  read  but  never  arted  upon, 

Dn  Manning  was  sent  by  the  General  xVssenibly  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1786,  where  he  served  as  their  representative,  with  gi*eat  honor 
to  himself  and  liis  constituents,  his  voice  and  pen  being  ever  ready  to  treat  the  great 
subjects  under  considenition  with  marked  skill.  He  had  great  influence  with  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  which 
was  felt  in  tiie  most  wholesome  manner  when  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  strongly  opposed,  for  lie  east  his  entire  weight  in  its  favor  when  it  was  in 
danger  of  rejection.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  both  as  a  Baptist  and  an 
American.  Broad,  disinterested  and  self'sncrilicing,  his  memory  cannot  be  too 
sredly  clierislwsd.  He  was  manly  and  engaging  in  his  address,  spontaneous  and 
forceful  in  his  ekxpience,  symmetrical  and  powerful  in  body  and  mind,  and,  better 
than  all  besides,  he  vv^is  true  to  his  holy  convictions  and  his  redeeming  Lord,  Another 
grand  i)ut  very  different  Baptist  leader  of  those  days  Wiis : 

.h^nx  Lelan^d,  born  May  14th,  lTo4-,  at  Grafton,  Mass. ;  died  January  14th,  ls41. 
No  three  great  men  could  differ  more  widely  than  Stillman,  Manning  and  Leland, 
They  were  all  wise  in  council  and  mighty  in  execution,  but  they  worked  in  various 
departments  of  patriotic  activity  and  reached  different  classes,  Leland's  convictions 
were  as  clear  and  deep  as  they  well  conld  bc%  but  his  tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  his 
early  trainitig,  all  ran  in  other  channels  than  tliose  of  his  compeers.  They  were 
drilled  in  classic  thought  and  expression  ;  his  associations  had  been  with  the  pure, 
robust  and  sturdy  plebeians  of  his  youth.  His  powers  were  rare  and  natund  ;  theirs 
were  molded  by  culture.  They  were  polished,  measured,  graceful ;  he  followed 
the  instincts  of  mother-wit,  quick  adaptation  and  eccentric  eloquence.  They  reached 
the  grave,  the  conservative  and  thoughtful ;  he  moved  the  athletic  masses.  They 
did  more  to  begin  the  r»aptist  struggle  under  the  Federalism  of  the  East ;  he  lived  to 
finish  the  triumph  in  the  radiu^al  democracy  of  the  South.  It  is,  therefore,  w^onder- 
ful  to  see  how  exactly  God  adapted  them  to  their  fields  and  made  them  true  yoke- 
fellows in  the  same  holy  cause. 

Leiand  was  baptized  by  Noali  Alden,  of  Bellingham,  Mass.,  in  1774,  only  two 

years  before  the  war,  and  after  the  most  intense  sonl-agonies  on  account  of  his  sins 

I  and  exposure  to  the  second  death.     A  year  afterwards  he  took  his  first  journey  to 

I  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.     In  1776  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Mount 
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Pone}%  in    Cul[5eper   County,   and  for  a  time  was  its  pastor  until    lie    remoTid 
to  Orange  County.     He  gpent  much  of  his  time  in  traveUng  at  largt*  and  prca 
ing  tlie  Gospel,  spending  about  fifteen  years  of   his  ministry  in  Virginia^  wl 
he  l)a])tized  about  700  persons  on  tlieir  faith  in  Christ.     Dr.  8cm pie  said  that 
was  probably  the  most  popular  preacher  who  ever  resided  in  Virginia.     The 
Dn  Con©  loved  to  deseribti  him  as  he  heard  him  preach;  in  Ins  own  inimit 
manner  he  wonbl  give  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  fertile  genius  in  times  of  sti 

his  astonishing  memory,  esf 
eially  of  Scripture,  and  his  vi- 
vacity and  wit  in  handling 
antagonist,  expressed  in  home 
thrusts  and  cogent  logic,  And« 
withal,  he  always  spoke 
Leland's  awful  solemnity 
dressing  the  Throife  of  Gnce, 
and  in  enforcing  the  elain; 
God's  justice,  tnith  and 
olence.  There  waa  little  of 
sensational  about  him,  but  a 
tender  unction  often  niov^ed  the 
crowds  that  followed  him 
led  them  without  resistanei 
the  atoning  Lamb*  He  had 
many  struggles  of  mind  as  ta 
the  most  successful  way  of 
dressing  sinners  and  of  lea 
them  to  repentance.  He  wj 
Calvinist,  but  would  not 
bonnd  by  the  methods  of  G 
neither  did  Wesley  or  Andrew  Fuller  suit  him;  and  for  practical  purposes 
thought  that  two  grains  of  Arminianisra  with  three  of  Calvinism  made  a  good 
proportion  in  preaching.  He  says  that  one  time  he  was  preaching  when  his 
got  *nito  the  trade  loinds^^  and  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  him 
paid  no  attention  either  to  Gill  or  Fuller,  and  five  of  his  hearers  confessed  Chri 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  advocates  of  civil  and  religii 
libeily,  and  did  a  noble  work  with  the  Virginia  Baptists  in  that  direction.  He 
believed  that  God  had  called  him  to  a  special  mission  to  stand  by  his  breth 
in  his  adopted  State;  so  that  we  lind  him  side  by  side  with  Harris,  Foi 
Williams,  Waller  and  others  on  every  occasion  where  an  inch  of  ground  could 
gained.  He  entered  the  State  too  late  to  suffer  by  persecution  as  a  prisoner, 
he  was  there  in  the  thickest  of  the  legal  fight.    To  use  his  own  words 
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a  reasonable  prospect  of  overtuniing  it  entirely.  In  their  Association  they  hiid 
calmly  discussed  the  matter,  and  resolved  on  their  course ;  in  this  course  they  were 
consistent  to  the  end.' 

The  bitterest  pei^secutions  which  they  had  endured  ran  through  the  twelve 
years  between  1763  and  1775,  and  they  gained  their  full  freedora  only  point  by 
point  and  inch  by  inch ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  which  the  Convention 
could  be  induced  to  do,  under  the  lead  of  the  three  great  statesmen  named,  was  to 
return  a  complimentary  answer  to  the  Baptists,  and  to  pass  an  order  that  the  minis- 
ters of  other  denominations  should  1>e  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  cliaplaius  of  the 
Virginian  army  with  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  this  was  really  the  first 
step  gained  toward  equality  by  our  Baptist  brethren.  A  second,  and  much  more 
impor*:ant  one,  was  taken  in  1776,  when  under  the  same  influences  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  was  adopted,  June  12th,  the  XVIth  Article  of  which  lays 
the  Baptist  principle  of  soul-liberty  as  the  comer-stone  of  Virginia's  govern- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  a  general  petition  that  all  sects  should  be  exempted 
from  legal  taxes  for  tlie  support  of  any  one  particular  Church,  and  on  October 
7th,  177*),  the  State  salaries  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  suspended.  Jefferson 
says  that :  •  The  first  Republican  Legislature  which  met  in  1776  was  crowded  with 
petitions  to  abolish  this  spiritual  tyranny.  These  brought  on  the  severest  contest 
in  which  I  was  ever  engaged,'  find  he  adds  that  the  measure  to  suspend  this  and 
certain  other  old  laws  touching  the  established  Church  was  carried  only  after  'Des- 
perate contests '  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  house,  '  almost  daily  from  the  11th 
of  October  to  the  5th  of  December.'  It  was  not  until  1779  that  these  salaries  paid 
by  legal  taxation  were  abolished  forever. 

During  the  struggle  to  abolish  the  State  religion  there  arose  a  fear  in  the 
minds  of  many  devout  people,  that  Cliristianity  itself  might  fall,  or  be  so  far  im- 
paired  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State,  which  is  founded  on  true  morality 
and  religion.     Even  Patrick  Henry  felt  some  alarm  here,  champion   as  lie  was 
for  religious  liberty.     He  looked  upon  the   success  of  the  Republican  movement, 
and  rightly,  as  depending  upon  the  virtue  of  the  people,  without  which  it  must 
miserably  fail.     He  saw  that  the  influence  of  the  war  would  be  corrupting,  that 
the  country  was  threatened  with  the  destructive  ideas  of  France,  and  the  religions 
teachers  of  the  country  were  so  poorly  supported  that  he  was  alarmed,  for  he  had 
never  seen  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system  on  a  large  scale.     In  common, 
therefore,  with  many  others,  he  caught  the  idea  that  the  State  authorities  should 
regulate  religion  by  imposing  a  tax  on  all  its  citizens,  leaving  each  person  at  liberty 
to  appropriate  his  tax  to  the  support  of  his  own  Church.    This  measure  seemed 
healthful  to  and  was  supported  by  nearly  all  Christian  denominations  in  Virginia 
except  the  Baptists,  who  refused  to  be  taxed  by  the  State  even  for  the  support 
of  their  own  Churches.     They  took  this  ground  on  principle,  namely :  That  the 
State  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  the  question  of  religion  was  left  amongst 
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ill  command  ordered  him  to  give  up  Sanbury  also,  and  received  the  answer:  * 
and  take  it,'     Afterwards  he  was  slaughtered  in  an  ambuscade  of  Brici&k  and  Ti 
at  Laurel  Ililh     Colonel  Mills,  who  tHJuimauded  1,000  riHemen   with  gre^i  ^Vi 
the  battle  of  Long  iBland,  was  a  deacon  in  tlie  First  Baptist  Church,  PhiJadelphia-^ 
Although  captured  with  Generals  Sullivan  and  Sterling,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-i 
General  for  his  valor.     Colonel  Loxley,  who  commanded  tlie  artillery  at  the  battle 
of  Gerniantown,  of  whom  of  it  was  said,  *  he  w:is  always  foremost  when  great  gnn^^ 
were  in  question,'  was  a  member  of  the  same  Church.    John  Brown,  of  Provideuoct 
R,  L,  brother  to  Nicholas,  and  a  firm  Baptist,  owned  twentj^  vessels  liable  todeisi 
tion  by  the  enemy.     In  1772,  when  the  British  war  vessel  Ga^kie  entei*ed  Ni 
panset  Bay.  to  enforce  British  revenue  customs,  she  ran  aground,  whei-eupon  B 
sent  eiglit  boats,  armed  by  sixty-four  men,  under  the  command  of  Abraham  y 
plcj  one  of  his  ship^nasters,  to  destroy  her.    On  opening  fire  Lieutenant  Duddingtoa 
was  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  crew  left,  and  the  G(iy>ee  was  blown  np. 
It  has  been  said  that '  this  was  the  first  British  blood  shed  in  the  War  of  Indepen* 
dencc/     We  have  another  great  patriot  in  the  person  of  John  Hart,  who  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Congi-ees,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence*     On  the  23d  of  October,  1770,  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  pae^ 
ing  the  following  resolution  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  :  '^That  no  further 
vision  be  juade  for  the  supply  of  Ilis  Majesty's  troojis  stationed   in  this   eoloi 
This  resolution  startled  tlie  people,  and  the  Governor  threatened   the  Assembly 
seriously  that  it  annulled  this  action  and  voted  £500  for  the  use  of  the  army.    Hart 
stood  firm,  voted  against  reconsideration,  and  in  April,  1771j>  sustained    the 
tion,  which  was  passed  the  second  time.     He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Jfew  Je 
Assembly  after  that  State  had  declared  itself  free,  and  he  was  hunted  as  an  arrai 
traitor.     The  Legislature  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place  to  place,  its  menibei's  hiding 
themselves  us  best  they  could,  and  Govenior  Parker  says  Uiat  when  Hart  returned 
to  visit  liis  home  he  found  it  deserted ;  *  the  health  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
devotedly  attached,  impaired  by  the  cares  of  a  large  family  and  the  alarm  creal 
by   the  near  approach  of  the  Hessians,  had  given  wa}^  and  she  died  in  the  absei 
of  her  husband.     His  children  had  fled,  and  were  concealed  in  various  places  in 
mountains.     His  crops  had  been  consumed  by  the  enemy,  and  his  stock  driven  a' 
He  was  compelled  to  fly  to  save  his  life,  and  for  weeks  he  was  a  fngitive,  hun 
from  house  to  liouse,  wairdering  through  the  forests  and  slec^ping  in  chives.'     W 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  in  the  snow  and  hail  and  rain  of  that  immoi 
night,  December  25th,  1776,  and    found   himself  and   his  little   band   of  hei 
safe  in  Trenton  the  next  morning,  honest  John  Ilart  came  forth   from  his  hidi 
place,  convened  the  Legislature  for  January  22d,  1777,  and  held  his  fidelity  till 
death,    full   of  years  and   honors.     He   executed   a  deed  to  the  Baptist   Cho. 
at   Hopewell,  in   1771,  giving   the  land  on  which  tlieir   meeting-house   is   bu 
and    led    in    the   erection   of    the   building  where   he  and  his    family  worshi 
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^€fo^-  On  July  4th,  1865,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  erected  a  beautiful  monu- 
incut,  of  Quincy  granite,  over  his  bones  at  Hopewell.  He  is  represented  as  being 
tall  and  very  prepossesaing  in  person,  very  kind  in  his  disposition,  and  he  made  a 
greiit  favorite  of  his  negro  servant,  Jack,  Jack  committed  larceny  on  eome  of  his 
master's  goods  in  hie  absence,  and  many  wished  Uart  to  puuisli  him  ;  but  he  said  that, 
115  he  had  confided  all  his  movables  to  Jack's  care,  he  must  let  the  offense  pass  as  a 
breach  of  trust  When  he  was  secreted  in  the  Sour  land  Mountains,  in  1776,  he 
rested  where  he  could  in  the  day-time,  and  slept  at  night  in  an  ont-hon&e^  with 
his  companion,  the  family  dog.  A  marginal  note  on  the  journal  of  the  Legislature 
for  1770,  and  the  probate  of  his  will,  show  that  he  died  in  that  year ;  the  first  of 
these  being  May  11th,  and  the  last  May  23d, 

These  few  instances  show  the  general  tone  of  American  patriotism  amongst 
the  American  Baptiets,  for  their  ranks  were  almost  unbroken  on  t\m  subject* 
Judge  Curwen  was  an  ardent  Tory ;  be  mentions  926  persons  of  note  Avho  sym- 
pathized with  the  British,  and  a  still  more  numerous  array  of  Tories  exiled  by  Colo- 
nial law;  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  not  the  name  of  one  Baptist  on  the  list,  * 
Most  of  the  officials  of  Rhode  Island  and  about  two  iif ths  of  her  people  were  Bap- 
tists. In  1764  she  formed  a  Counnittee  of  Correspondence,  who^se  design  it  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Colonies  in  maintaining  their  liberties.  This 
chapter  may  well  close  with  a  brief  notice  of  several  Baptist  ministers  who  served 
^  chaplains,  for  out  of  twenty-one  whose  names  are  now  known,  six  of  them,  or 
nearly  one  third  of  the  number,  were  our  own  brethren,  who  rendered  marked  serv- 
ioe,  some  of  them  being  of  national  reputation  and  influence,  Meution  may  be 
made  of ; 

IIkzp:kiah  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Haverhill,  Mass,  He  entered  the  army  in  177*j, 
and  so  noted  did  he  become  as  a  patriot  that  he  not  only  attracted  the  notice  of 
Washington,  but  became  ins  pei*sunal  friend,  cori-esponded  freely  with  him  after 
the  war,  and  was  visited  by  him  at  Haverhill  in  17S0,  Smith  set  an  example  of 
bravery  to  the  soldiers  in  battle,  iis  well  as  of  devotion  to  their  country  and  purity 
of  character.  His  reeeutly  published  journal  tbrows  considerable  light  upon  the 
movements  of  Gates  in  foiling  Burgoyue^s  attempt  to  join  Clinton,  and  on  his  over- 
throw  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.     We  have  already  spoken  of 

Rkv.  John  Gano,  who  was  a  patriot  of  the  best  order,  as  well  as  a  noble  pastor. 
He  began  his  services  in  the  army  in  Clintoti's  New  York  Brigade,  aiul  was  inde- 
fatigable iu  animating  his  regiment  ut  the  battle  oi  Chatterton'.s  llilK  The  army 
was  in  something  of  a  panic,  and  with  cool  courage  he  took  his  post  in  wliat  seemed 
a  forlorn  hope.  Many  were  abandoning  their  gnus  and  flying  without  firing  a  shot, 
so  that  a  mere  handful  were  holding  their  ground  when  he  sprang  to  the  frout. 
He  states  tliat  he  knew  Iiis  station  in  time  of  action  to  be  with  the  snrgeone,  and  he 
half  apologizes  for  his  daring,  saying  :  *  In  this  battle  I  somehow  got  to  the  front  of 
the  regiment^  yet  I  durst  not  quit  my  place  for  fear    of  dampening  the  spirits  of 
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tlie  suldiere  or  bringing  on  niyeelf  an  imputation  of  cowardice,*  He  was  at  Fort 
Montgomery  when  it  was  taken  by  storm,  but  knew  nothing  of  fear.  Webb,  Wiur- 
ren,  Hull  and  Wajshinpton  were  all  bis  personal  friends.  An  intei*esting  inciden^ 
bis  cbiiplaincy  is  related  by  Ruttenbeer,  in  bis  •*  History  of  Newbiirg,'  News 
received  that  hostilitieHi  had  ceased  and  that  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
settled;  and  on  April  llHh,  1783,  Washington  proclaimed  peace  from  the 
Building/  and  called  on  the  chaplains  with  the  several  brigiides  to  render  X\ 
GoiL  Both  banks  of  the  Hudson  were  lined  by  the  patriot  hosts,  with  dnim 
fife,  burnished  arms  and  floating  bannei-s.  At  high  noon  thirteen  guns  from 
Putnam  awoke  the  echoes  of  tlie  Highlands,  and  the  army  tii-ed  a  volley.  At 
moment  the  hosts  of  freedom  l>owed  before  God  in  prayer,  after  which  a  hym^ 
tbank^if^iving  floated  from  all  %'uices  to  the  Eternal  throne.  This  bnilding  wa^ 
WaaJungtoti^s  head-quarters,  but  was  a  large  room  for  public  assernblie.s  sometil 
caltetl  the  "Temple/  located  in  New  Windsor,  between  Newburg  and  West  Pa 
Thatcher  says  in  his  "Journal'  that  when  this  touching  scene  occurred  the  proclama- 
tion made  from  the  steps  was  followed  by  three  hnzzas,  then  prayer  was  oflfer 
the  Almighty  Rnler  of  the  world  by  Rev.  J(Hin  Gano,  and  an  anthem  was 
fonued  by  voices  and  instruments.  After  these  services  the  army  returtic 
quarters  and  spent  the  day  in  suitable  festivities.  Then,  at  sundown,  the  sij 
of  Fort  Putnam  called  tlie  soldiers  to  arms  and  another  volley  of  joj  rang  all  along 
the  line.  This  was  three  times  repeated,  cannon  discharges  followed  with  the  llji 
ing  of  thousands  of  fire-arms,  and  the  beacons  from  tlie  hilbtops,  no  longer  Miarli 
gers  of  danger,'  lighted  up  the  gloom  and  rolled  on  the  tidings  of  pe^ice  throq 
New  England  and  shed  their  radiance  on  the  blood-stained  field  of  Lexingtd 
Every  patriotic  Christian  heart  in  the  nation  joined  in  the  tbanksgi%nng  to  wl 
this  patriot  Baptist  pastor  gave  expression  in  the  presence  of  his  immortal  Co 
niander-in-ehief. 

Rkv.  Davii»  Jones,  borji  in  Delaware,  May  12th,  1736,  was  anotlier  eminent  Bajv 
tist  chaplain.  He  IiihI  been  a  student  at  the  Hopewell  Academy  for  three  yei 
pastor  at  Freehold,  X.  J.,  and  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  India 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  he  was  pastor  at  Great  A^alley,  Che 
County,  Pa.  He  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  and  had  highly  offended  many 
Tories  in  New  Jei^sey  by  the  free  utterance  of  his  Whig  sentiments.  The  Con 
neutal  Congress  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  1675,  when  he  preached 
powerful  i?ermon  in  defense  of  the  war  to  Colonel  De wee's  regiment,  which  exer 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind  when  printed.  He  became  Chaplain  I 
Colonel  St.  Clair's  regiment  in  1776,  and  greatly  aroused  tlie  patriotism  of  the 
diei"s  in  a  sermon  just  before  the  conflict  at  Ticonderoga.  He  served  also  und 
Gates  and  WajTic,  and  was  so  heroic  that  General  Howe  offered  a  reward  for 
capture,  and  one  or  more  plots  were  laid  to  secure  him,  but  failed.  He  preach^ 
to  the  army  at  Yalley  Forge,  when  the  news  came  that  France  hid  reoognixed 
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Anierican  independence.  It  seems  to  have  l>een  his  custom  to  preach  as  often  as 
possible  before  going  into  battle,  and  he  remained  in  the  army  until  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown.  When  Wayne  was  sent  against  the  Indians,  in  1794-96^ 
he  accompanied  him  as  chaplain,  and  again  in  the  same  capueity  he  went  through 
the  war  with  Britain  in  1S12,  under  Generals  Brown  and  Wilkinson.  He  was  the 
father  of  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  D.D.j  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Hon.  Iluratio^ 
Gates  Jones,  of  Philadelphia. 

Kev.  William  Vanhorn  was  another  Baptist  chaplain  of  note.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  committed  to  Dr,  Samuel  Jones,  of  Low^er  DnbHn,  Pa.,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  lie  was  pastor  of  the  Cliureh  at  Southampton,  in  that  State.  His  life  in 
the  army  appeal's  to  have  been  marked  by  consistency,  piety  and  industry,  rather 
than  by  stirring  acts  of  enterprise  and  daring.  For  twenty-one  Jeara  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Cburch  at  Scotcli  Plains,  N,  J,,  where  he  closed  his  useful  life  greatly  be- 
loved by  liis  flock. 

Rev.  Chahleb  Thompson  ranked  equally  with  his  fellow-chaplains  as  a  man  of 
culture  and  vigor.  He  was  born  in  New  Jei*sey  in  1748,  and  was  the  valedictorian 
of  the  first  class  whieli  lijraduated  from  Rhode  Island  Collesre  under  tlie  Presidencv 
of  Dr.  Manning,  noiul>ering  seven,  in  1769;  he  also  succeeded  tlic  doctor  as  pastor 
at  Warren.  There  lie  baptized  Dr.  William  Williams,  one  of  his  classmates, 
who  afterwards  established  the  Academy  at  Wrentham,  In  1778  the  meet- 
ing-hoype  and  parsonage  at  Warren  were  burned  by  the  British  and  Hessian  troops, 
and  ThompisiHi  entered  the  American  army  as  chaplain,  wliere  he  served  for  three 
years.  He  wiis  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  finished  gentleman,  winning  great  distinc* 
tion  in  the  array.  This  exposed  him  to  the  special  hatred  of  the  enemy,  wlio  made 
him  a  prisoner  of  war  and  kept  him  on  a  guard-ship  at  Newport  He  served  many 
years  as  pastor  at  Swansea,  and  died  of  consumption  in  1803.  Tlie  last,  and  in  some 
respects  tlie  most  noted  of  our  ebaphuns,  was 

William  Rooers,  D.D,  lie  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  in  1751,  and  graduated 
in  the  same  class  with  Thompson.  He  was  the  tii*st  student  received  at  that  college, 
entering  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  on  the  day  of  Iiis  graduation  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  benevulence.  In  1772  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Philadelphia,  and  had  been  there  three  years  when  Pennsylvania  raised  her  quota 
of  soldiers  for  that  province ;  he  was  first  appointed  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
Brigade  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  1778  be  accompanied  General 
Sullivan  in  liis  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations,  at  the  head  of  3,000  troops  gath- 
ered at  Wyoming.  They  tnarched  north  to  Tioga  Point,  tlien  on  the  frontier.  His 
eminent  ability  and  refined  manners  placed  him  on  relations  of  intimate  friendship 
with  General  Washington,  and  made  him  an  ornament  in  our  Churches.  For  years 
he  served  as  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  battle,  in  camp,  in  hospitals  or  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  professor's  cliair  he  was  alike  at  home,  and  a  blessing  to  all  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   AMERICAN    BAPTISTS  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL    LIBERTY. 

DR.  LEONARD  BACON  writes  of  the  Baptists  in  his  '  New  England  Tlie- 
ocracy '  thus :  '  It  has  been  claimed  for  these  Churches  that  from  the  age  of 
the  Reformation  onward  they  have  been  always  foremost  and  always  consistent  in 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  calhng 
in  question  their  right  to  so  great  an  honor.'  ^  But  until  the  American  Kevolution 
they  had  scant  means,  comparatively,  to  demonstrate  the  practical  soundness  of  this 
claim.  Yet  when  the  field  was  open  for  experimental  proof  that  it  was  well 
founded,  they  were  not  found  faithless  in  their  relations  either  to  the  free  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  or  to  that  of  the  United  States.  They  had  little  to  hope 
from  most  of  their  fellow-colonists,  who  had  gone  to  the  verge  of  their  power  in 
using  all  social  and  legal  forces  to  persecute  and  destroy  them  as  a  religious  body, 
and  that  phase  of  the  question  was  solemnly  considered  by  them.  When  Dr.  Samuel 
Jones  went  as  one  of  their  committee  to  present  their  appeal  to  the  Continental 
Congress  he  said  :  '  It  seemed  unreasonable  to  us  that  we  should  be  called  to  stand 
up  with  them  in  defense  of  liberty,  if,  after  all,  it  was  to  be  a  liberty  for  one  party 
to  oppress  another.'  The  little  Baptist  colony  of  Rhode  Island  had  more  to  lose  and 
less  to  gain  by  revolution  than  any  of  her  twelve  sister  colonies.  Unlike  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  she  had  no  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  could  veto 
her  acts  of  legislation.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  this  State  enjoyed  after  the  revolu- 
tion,^  '  a  form  of  government  under  its  charter  so  thoroughly  republican  that  no 
change  was  required  beyond  a  renunciation  of  the  King's  name,  in  the  style  of  its 
public  acts.'  Revolution  would  imperil  her  largest  liberties,  while  complete  success 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  independence  of  Britain  would  add  little  to  the  rights 
which  she  already  possessed.  But  should  she  be  conquered  she  must  relinquish  even 
these,  for  the  Crown  would  appoint  her  a  Governor  and  control  her  legislation,  at 
least  by  the  power  of  the  veto. 

Yet  no  selfish  consideration  of  this  sort  weighed  with  the  Baptists  of  Rhode 
Island.  They  saw  their  brethren  of  other  colonies  oppressed  more  than  they  were, 
and  as  their  own  love  of  liberty  was  a  genuine  growth,  they  demanded  it  as  the  birth- 
right of  all.  Hence,  they  were  as  ready  at  once  to  resist  encroachment  upon  the 
civil  liberties  of  all  the  colonies  as  they  had  been  to  defy  the  unjust  exactions  of  a 
spiritual  tyranny  upon  themselves.  They,  therefore,  carried  with  them  into  the 
struggle  against  civil  oppression  the  same  spirit  which  had  moved  them  in  resisting 
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iill  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  soul.  Two  months  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  thirty-two  days  before  Yirginia  renounced  allegiance  t^ 
the  Crown,  Rliude  Islaiui  repudiated  all  allegiance  to  George  IIL,  May  4th,  1776; 
and  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  General  Gage  from  Concord  and  Lexington^ 
her  Legislature  voted  to  send  1,500  men  to  tlie  scene  of  conflict.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sig- 
niiieant  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  of  Williams  and  Clarke  that  the 
boon  wliich  they  had  given  the  Ehode  Islanders,  first  the  town-meeting  and  then 
the  Colonial  Assembly  shoni  of  all  power  to  tonch  the  question  of  'conscience' 
and  shut  up  to  'civil  tilings,'  should  in  the  next  century  have  borne  such  good  fruit. 
Nearly  live  generations  had  passed  since  the  colony  was  first  planted,  and  now  it 
was  willing  to  imperil  its  own  i*eligious  freedotri  in  <irder  to  advance  the  political 
liberties  of  otlier  communities.  This  brought  iio  small  strain  upon  its  unseltisli 
pat  riot  i?^ln. 

The  Baptists  of  Virginia  took  an  ecpially  resolute  step  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence, but  though  under  different  circumstances,  not  a  jot  less  honorable.  Not- 
withstanding tlieir  persecutions  by  the  Colony  itself,  the  moment  tliat  the  State 
Convention  met  to  determine  the  duty  of  the  Colony,  sixty  Baptist  Churches  said 
to  this  civil  body;  Strike  the  Idow !  *Make  military  resistance  to  Great  Britain,  in 
lier  unjust  invasion,  tyrannical  oppression  and  repeated  hostilities,^  and  we  will  sus- 
tain yuu,  ministei^  and  people.  Virginia  had  no  sympathy  with  Puritanism, 
and  in  her  old  devotion  to  the  Stuart*?  had  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth,  For  tliis  Massaclmsetts  had  pruhihitcd  all  intercourse 
with  her,  and  nnder  the  administration  of  George  IIL,  when  Patrick  Henry  in- 
troduced his  famous  Fifth  Resolution  into  the  Virginia  Legislature,  containing 
the  doctrine  of  revolution,  {lenuuncing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  refusing  taxation 
without  representation,  the  leading  men  of  that  body  cried  witli  horror,  *  Trea- 
#Dn!  treason!'  Campbell,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  says:  'Speaker  liobinson, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Bland,  Edward  Pendleton,  George  Wytlie,  and 
all  the  leaders  in  the  House  and  proprietors  of  large  estates  made  a  strenuous 
re&istance.'  ^  True,  the  wonderfnl  eloipience  of  Henry  secured  a  majority  for  the 
resolution,  but  the  men  who  voted  for  it  were  so  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  treason 
which  it  provoked  that  the  next  day  they  secured  its  erasure  from  the  records.  One 
of  the  paradoxes  of  American  history  has  been  that,  despite  the  sentiment  of  many 
of  its  leading  men  thus  loyal  to  the  Crown,  Virginia  shonld  have  finally  taken  front 
rank  amongst  the  revolting  colonies. 

Jefferson,  in  his  *  Kotes  on  Virginia,'  incidentally  supplies  the  clue  to  this  prob- 
He  states  tliat  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  two-thirds  of  her  population  had 
become  Dissenters ;  for  the  most  part  they  were  Quakers,  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists. By  the  intolerable  sufferings  and  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Baptist  prcach- 
ere  they  had  cherished  and  diffused  their  own  love  of  liberty  thixmghout  the  whole 
colony  for  half  a  century.      Their  memorial  to  the  Convention  had  deeper  root 
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tlmti  the  feeling  of  the  Imur;  it   was  grounded    in    tliiisc   evaiigelic4il    oonvic 
wliicli  were  sbareU  by  h  majority  of  the  jKJOple  of  Virginia,     That   Virginia 
her  RoyiUist  iintecedents  aside  and  loyally  espoused  the  cau^'  of  the  revolution 
largely  due  to  tlie  fact  that  Baptii^t  suifL*ring,  pruudiing  and  democratic  praetiee  ] 
educated  her  people  for  the  issue.     Thomas  Jefferson,  possibly  an  advanced  Ui 
rian  ;  Patrick  Henry,  a  devout  Presbyterian  ;  and  James  Madifion,  thought  to 
liberal  Episcopalian,  felt  tlie  throb  i>f  the  publie  heart,  saw  that  its  patriotism 
founded  upon  religious  conviction,  and,  like  wise   men,  instead   of  stemming 
Btrong  tide  they  gave  it  their  leadership,  under  which  it  swept  on,  notwithsrand 
the  opposition  of  English  i^eetors  and  the  entangling  traditions  of  a   grinding 
arcliy.     The  Baptists  of  Virt^inia,  however,  did  not  rush  hastily  into   tliis  strug| 
nor  were  they  witliout  a  definite  purpose  ;  they  counted  the  cost  and  anticipated! 
legitimate  result  of  their  position.     The  records  of  the  Colonial  Convention,  i\ 
2*>th,  1776,  say  that: 

*  A  petition  of  snndry  pei'sons  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  the  Connty  of  Vn\ 

William,  whose  name^^  are  thereuntci  sul^scribedj  was  presented  to  the  Convenr" 
and  read,  setting  fnrth  that  at  x\  time  vvhen  this  colony,  with  the  others,  is  conteL 
ing  for  the  civil  rigljtB  of  mankind,  against  the  enslaving  schemes  uf  a  poweH 
enemy,  they  are  persuaded  the  strictest  unanimity  is  necessary  among  ourselvi 
and  that  ev^ery  remaiTung  cause  of  division  naay,  if  |>^n?sible,  be  removed^  they  thil 
it  tlieir  duty  to  petition  for  the  foHowiug  religious  privileges,  which  they  hfve 
yet  been  indulged  with  in  this  |»!trt  of  the  world,  to  wit : 

*Tbat  they  be  allout^d  to  worship  ihid  in  their  own  way,  without  interruptio 
that  they  he  permitted  to  maintain  tbeir  own  ministers  and  none  others;  that  ti 
njay  be  Tuarried,  bnried  and  the  like  withour  ]>aying  the  clergy  of  other  denomi] 
tions  ;  that,  these  thiiujs  gninkii^  they  will  gladly  unite  with  their  brethren,  andj 
the  utmost  of  their  ability  promote  the  common  cause. 

Ordered,  tbat  the  said  ]>etition  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Propo^*tid 
and  (irievariees  ;  tbat  tiiey  inquire  into  the  allegations  thereof  and  report  the  saa 
with  their  opinions  thereupon,  to  the  Convention.* 

The  Baptists  concealed  notlung.     For  full  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  they  ^ 
ready  to  give  their  lives  and  all  that  they  had,  l>ut  fur  less  they  would  risk  nothiii 
they  nn'gbt  as  well  be  tlie  civil  vassals  of  Britain  iis  the  religious  vassals  of  a  repul 
in  Virginia.     This  was  understood  all  around,  and  lience  they  kept  inl^uential  co 
raissiouers  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Legislature  and  Conventions  of  the  St 
from  the  beginning  to  tiie  close  of  the  struggle  for  perfect  religious   fjx^edom; 
as  Bishop  Meade  expresses  it,  when  tlieir  full   rights  w^ere  secured  :  ^  The  wa 
begun  by  the  Baptists  seven  and  twenty  years  before  was  now  tioished/ 

They  liad  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  three  men  who  were  the 
prominently  identified  with   the  Revolutionary  cause   in  Virginia  espoused  tin 
cause  and  co-operated  %vith  them — Jefferson,   Henry  and  Madison.     This  was 
due,  perhaps,  on  their  part,  to  the  same  deep  religious  conviction  which  actuated  I 
Baptists.     But  in  their  immense  breadth  of  mind,  logical  adherence  to  eoncJudo 
drawn  from  those  premisea  which  justilied  the  Eevolution,  brought  these  migl 
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ineii  to  tliD  same  positions,  Jefferson  compreliended  Baptist  aims  perfectly,  for 
he  was  in  perpetual  intercourse  with  their  leuding  men,  and  they  intrnsted  him  with 
the  charge  of  tJieir  public  documentg.  Hie  mother  was  an  Episcopalian,  but  his 
favorite  aunt,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Woodsou,  was  a  Baptist.  These  two  sistera  were  the 
daughters  of  Isham  Kandolph,  Mrs»  Woodson  residing  in  Goochland  County. 
When  young  he  loved  to  visit  her  house  and  accompany  her  to  the  Baptist  Church , 
of  which  she  and  lier  husband  were  nicuibers.  It  i^  through  the  members  of  his  uncle's 
and  aunt's  family,  as  well  as  through  the  Madisons,  tliat  the  tradition  has  come 
down  that  he  caught  his  fii*st  views  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  while 
attending  these  meetinga.  A  letter  liefi  before  the  writer  from  Mrs.  O.  P.  Moss,  of 
Missouri,  whose  Im^band  wiis  a  direct  descendant  of  tlie  Woodson  family ;  his 
mother  knew  Jefferson  intimately,  and  has  kept  the  tradition  alive  in  t!ie  family. 
She  says  that  'when  grown  to  nianhood  these  impressions  became  so  fixed  that  upon 
thcrn  he  formulated  the  plan  of  a  free  government  and  based  the  Declaration  of 
Independence/  Jefferson  himself  speaks  of  hie  close  intimacy  with  the  Baptists  in 
the  following  epistle,  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  VIII : 

*  To  the  memhei*s  uf  the  Baptist  Church  of  Buck  Mountain,  in  Albemarle ; 
Montieenn,  Ajiril  18th,  1809: 

*  I  thank  y*iu,  my  friends  and  neighborp,  for  your  kind  congratolatious  on  my 
return  to  my  native  home,  and  of  the  opportunities  it  will  give  me  of  enjoying, 
amidst  your  affections,  the  comforts  of  retii*enient  and  rest.  Your  appro! nation  of 
my  conduct  is  the  more  valued  as  you  have  liest  known  nie,  and  is  an  ample  reward 
for  any  services  I  may  liave  rendered »  We  have  acted  tagether /roia  the  oru/in  i/) 
the  end  of  (I  ifiemof'ahle  riyvolutiony  and  we  have  contributed,  each  in  the  line  allotted 
to  us,  onr  endeavors  to  render  its  issues  a  j  TUianent  blessing  to  our  country.  That 
our  social  intercourse  may,  to  the  evening  of  our  days,  he  cheered  and  cemented  by 
witnessing  the  freedom  and  happiness  for  which  we  have  labored,  will  be  my  con- 
stant nraven     Accept  the  offei'inij  of  my  affectionate  esteem  and  respect.'  * 


Elder  John  Leiaud  speaks  of  his  intimacy  with  Jefferson.  In  his  Address  on  an 
Elective  Judiciary,  he  found  it  necessary  to  repel  certain  charges  against  his  heau  ideal 
Btatesman,  and  says:  *I  lived  in  Yirginia,  from  December  1770,  ubtil  April,  1791, 
not  far  from  Monticello  ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  syllable  of  either  of  these  crimes.'  * 
There  was  a  oneness  of  views  and  a  mutual  esteem  iu  all  that  relates  to  religious 
liberty  between  him  and  the  Baptists.  John  Leland  was  in  constant  communication 
with  him  on  this  snbjoct,  and  he  only  spoke  their  sentiments  when  he  said  of  Jeffer- 
son, that  '  By  his  writing  and  admiuistration,  he  hiis  justly  acquired  the  title  of  tlm 
Apostle  of  Liberty.*  The  replies  of  Jefferson  to  three  Baptist  Associations,  und  to 
the  Baptists  of  Virginia  in  General  Meeting  assembled,  speak  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  review  of  his  times  gave  him,  in  remembering  his  long  and  earnest  co- 
operation with  them  in  achieving  the  religious  freedom  of  America. 

Early  in  his  life  Patrick  Henry  evinced  his  deep  sympathy  with  them  on  the 
game  point,  for  Semple  says  of  the  immortal  patriot  and  orator  and  of  the  efforts  to 
attain  full  liberty  of  conscience : 
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'  It  was  in  making  tliese  attempts  that  tliey  were  so  fortanate  as  to  interest  in 
their  behalf  tlie  celebrated  Patrick  Henry ;  being  always  the  friend  of  liberty,  he 
only  needed  to  be  informed  of  their  oppression — without  hesitation,  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  their  relief.  From  that  time,  until  the  day  of  their  complete  emancipation 
from  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  the  Baptists  found  m  Patrick  Henry  an  unwavering 
friend.'  ® 

It  is  supposed  that  he  drew  up  the  noble  petition  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover, 
addressed  to  the  Virginia  Colonial  Convention,  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  Oct.  Tth, 
1776,  and  if  he  did,  it  is  enough  to  render  his  name  immortal,  for  no  abler  document 
on  the  subject  was  ever  submitted  to  that  or  any  other  body.  William  Wirt 
Henry,  his  grandson,  claims,  that  his  renowned  ancestor  was  the  real  author  of  the 
sixteenth  section  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Kights,  which  guarantees  perfect  religions 
liberty.  George  Mason,  Edmund  Randolpli  and  Patrick  Henry  were  all  members 
of  the  Committee  that  framed  it;  and  liandolph  says,  that  when  Mason  submitted 
his  draft  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  he  had  not  made  proper  provisions 
for  religious  liberty.  Whereupon,  Patrick  Henry  proposed  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth sections  in  these  words  : 

'  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  anv 
people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and 
virtue,  and  by  frequent  recun-ence  to  fundamental  principles.  That  reli^ion,*or  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only 
by  reason  and  conviction,  and  not  by  force  or  violence ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  men 
should  enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  unpunished  and  unrestrained  by  the  magistrates,  unless,  under 
the  color  of  religion,  any  man  disturb  the  peace,  the  happiness,  or  the  safety  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forlxjarauce,  love, 
S  and  charity  toward  each  other.' 

t     J    p  Mr.  Madison,  however,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  detected  seri- 

;     5  I*  ous  danger  lurking  in   the  word  '  toleration,'  and  moved  this  amendment,  which 

was  adopted,  first  by  the  Committee,  and  on  May  6,  1776,  by  the  Convention: 

'  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of 
discharging  it,  oan  l)e  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  vio- 
lence ;  and  tlierefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to 
practice  Christian  forl)earance,  love  and  charity  toward  each  other.' 

Jefferson  was  not  in  the  Convention  which  framed  this  Bill,  but  nine  years 
'    I  afterwards  he  served  on  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  revise  the  laws 

for  the  new  State,  when  he  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted,  Dec.  16, 
1785,  and  is  still  the  fundamental  law  of  Virginia. 

8!  I  'An  Act  to  establish  Religious  Freedom  : ' 

!  ^  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 

*  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall 

be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  bnrthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  sliall  other- 
wise suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be 
,  I    ■  free  to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion, 

'    ■  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities.' 
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James  Madison  had  as  close  relationship  to  the  Baptists  as  his  two  illiistrious 
[peers,  and  luade  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  their  radical  views  on  the  sub. 
iject  of  religious  equality.     Honest  John  Leland  says  of  Iiiin  ;     '  From  a  chikl,  \m  was 
>a  pattern  of  sohricty,  sturdy  and  inHexible  justice.     From  an  intimate  acquaintance 
witA  hinij  I  feel  satisfied  that  all  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  bribe,  would  not 
ibuy  a  single  vote  of  him*     A  saying  of  his  is  fresh  in  my  memory  :  "  It  is  ridicu- 
for  a  man  to  make  use  of  underhand  means  to  carry  a  point,  altliough  he  sljonld 
low  the  point  is  a  good  one  ;  it  would  be  doing  evil  that  good  might  coine,-"    Tliis 
I      saying  of  his  better  deseril^es  the  man  than  my  pen  can  do.' '     General  Miulison,  his 
^■brother,  was  a  member  uf  a  Baptist  Church,  and  their  family  took  a  deep  interest  in 
^Kthe  struggles  ©f  the  denomination.     James  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
^the  Convention  which  adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  aud  it  required   no  ?raall  judg- 
ment and  nerve  to  oppose  the  idea  of  '  toleration  '  on  abstract  principles  there,  or  to 
support  the  tenet  that  'all  men  are  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  i*eligion,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  consciences.'     One  measure  succeeded  another,  in  opposition  to  the 
legally  established  religion  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  Baptists  took  the  leading  part 
at  times,  and  on  some  mea.snres  stood   entirely  alone,  until  in  tlie  main^  through 
I     tlic  influence  of  these  three  great  statesmen,  the  last  step  was  taken  in  1802;  the 
^klebes  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in  payment  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  ground  that 
1      tliey  bad  been  purchased  by  a  public  tax,  and  belonged  to  tlie  State.     Thus  ended 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia,  aud  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  the  last  vestige  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  wiped  from   the 
Btatute-books  of  that  State. 

The  most  worthy  Baptist  writers  have  never  chiimcd  that  their  Baptist  fatlicrs 
ichieved  Ibis  grand  result  alone,  nor  could  such  a  claim    be   sustained.     They  were 
Hie  most  numerous  body  of  dissentei-s  in  Virginia,  and  were  a  unit  in  this  eilort, 
>ut  they  were  earnestly  aided  by  all  the  Quakers  and  most  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
Baser  but  inHuential  bodies.     'Tories'  and  '  traitors'  wei'e  held  at  a  large  discount 
In  both  these  denominations,  and  there  were  few  of  them.     Indeed,  bo  fur  as  ap- 
Bars,  the  twenty-seven  Presljyterians  who  met  at   Obarlotte,  N.  (J,,  May,  1775,  to 
epresent  the  County    of    Mecklenlvurg  in  patriotic   convention    were    the    first 
Lmerican  body  which  declared  itself  'a   free  and  independent  people;  (who)  are, 
ind  of  right  ought  to  bt»,  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  association,  uhder  the  cfm- 
ftrol  of  no  power  otlier  than  that  of  our  God  and   the  geneml  government  of  tbe 
Congress.'     Besides,  at  that  time,  there  were  good  reasons  why  the  Quakers,  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists  should  stand  iirmly  together  in  favor  of  religious  liberty, 
^'rom  1749,  a  plan  had  beeii  openly  pushed  in  England,  to  force  an  American  Epis- 
copate on  all  the  American  Colonies;  it  excited  the  deepest  alarm  in  all  tbe  non- 
Spiscopal  Chnrclies,  and  did  much  to  fan  the  revolutionary  flame.     In  1773  the 
'  Quebec  Act,'  to  prevent  Canada  from  uniting  with  the  thirteen  colonics,  had  given 
Jfull  freedom  of  worship  and  right  of  property  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  tlierc, 
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Encrland  also  enlargtid  that  pro%  ince,  by  extending  its  lines  to  the  Mississippi 
west,  ftiid  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  so  that  the  live  States,  now  north- weet  of  the  ' 
were  tlien  included  in  Caiuuhi.     Moat  of  the  Protestants  in  the  thirteen  colonie^ 
giirded  tliis  as  an  Knglish  attempt  to  establish  tliat  Church.     As  to  this  Prote 
Ej)iseopate,  Gmhani  savs,  in  his  "^Colonial  History  of  the  United  States/     (ii,, 

*  The  most  politic  of  all  the  schemes  that  were  at  this  time   propofted  in 
British  Cabinet,  was  a  project  of  intrmlncii^g  an  eeclesia^^tifal  establishoh 
frotn  tlie  mfMlcl  of  tlieClnirch  uf  England,  aiHl  pnrritMiIurly  the  order  of   : 
into  >i^H*th  Arnerii'a.     The  pretext  a^si^^fned  for  this  innovation  was,  that  many  noti* 
pirini;  ekr^^ymen  of  tlie  Episcopal  persuasion,  attached  to  the  cause?  of  the  PretenderJ 
liad  Recently  enn^rated  from  Britani  to  America,  and  that  it  was  dc<5iraUl^  to  ereat^ 
a  board  of  ecclesiastical  di^^nitaries  fi*r  the  purpose  of  contndling  tlieir  pre*'       ^     — 
and  eonnteractin^^  their  influence;  hut  doiilitless  it  was  intended,  in  part,  at 
answer  the  endn  of  8trenn:tKcning  royal   prerogjvtive  in   America — ^of   i^ivini^  tu  ti^aj 
State,  tlirmii2:)i  the  Churcli  of  EttLrland,  an  accession  of  influence  over  the  cohmist*— 1 
and  of  iini>arting  t«i  their  institutions  a  greater  degree  of  aristocrat i<%il  character  atMl| 
tondeiu»y.     The  views  of  the  statesmen  by  wliom  this  design  was  entertiiint*d  were' 
inspired  by  tlie  suirgestions  of  Butler,  Bishop  <>f  Durham,  and  were  continued  an<f 
secoTulcd  by  8ecker,  Ai*chbishap  of  Canterbury,  and  the  society   itisttttited  fu 
pro|)a;^':ition  of  the  (lospel.     Tins  society  had  received  very  erroneous  itttpn*ss]ol| 
the  religious  character  of  the  colonists  in  gcnt^ral,  from  sunie  worthless  and  inca[>a1>S 
niissiotraries,  which  it  sent  to  America ;  and  Seeker,  who  partook   of  those   impr 
siont^,  had  promulgated  them  fix>m  the  pul|»it  in  a  strain  of  vehement  and  presniT 
nous  irivective,     8ucli  demeanor  by  no  means  tendeil  to  conciliate  the  f:iv*>r  of ' 
Americans  to  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  establishmeut.     From  the  intoleninee  and 
bitterness  of  spirit  disclosed  by  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme,  it  was  natunU  tol 
forebode  a  tutal  absence  of  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  it.* 

This  iniquitous  plan,  added  to  all  the  other  oppi'ossions  of  Britain,  alarmed 
England^  for,  as  John  Adams  said  :  '  The  objection  was  not  merely  to  the  offic 
a  bisliop,  though  even  tliat  was  dreaded,  but  to  the  authority    of   Piu-Iiainent,* 
which    it  must  be   fonnded.  ,  ,  .  If  Parliament  ean  erect  dioceses    and   ap|: 
bishops,  they  may  introduce  the  wljole  hierarchy,  establish  titlies^  forbid  nxarri^ 
and  funerals,  estuldisli  religion,  forbid  dissenters/     In  17f>vS,  the  Assembly  of 
sachufc^etts  appointed  its  Speaker,  Mr.  Cnshi ng,  iTame-^  Otis,  Mr.  Adams,  Jolin 
cock  imd  live  others,  a  Committee  tm  the  Considemtion  of  Public  Affairs.     In 
ing  of  til  is  grievance  they  say  to  Mr.  Deberdt,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  Engb 

*  The  establishment  of  a  Protestant  einscopate  in  America  is  als«>  very  zealoK 
contended  for;  and  it  is  very  alariiiing  to  a  people  whose  fathers,  from  the  ht 
shi[)s  wliicli  they  suffered  under  such  an  establitshment,  were  obhgej  to  tly  ti 
native  country  into  a  wilderness,  in  order  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  pri%'ilegi», 
and  religions.  Their  Ijciug  threatened  with  loss  of  both  at  once,  must  throw  till 
into  a  disagreeable  situation.  We  hope  in  God  sucli  an  establishment  may  ne^ 
take  pLuT*  in  America,  arul  we  desire  you  woidd  strenuously  oppoj^e  it.  The 
uue  niised  in  America,  f<»r  aught  wo  ean  tell,  may  be  as  cunstitutionuUy  applJcHlj 
wards  the  support  of  prelacy,  as  of  soldiers  and  |>ensioners/  * 

It  IS  not  needful  to  <]uote  authorities  to  show  that  Conueeticwt,  New  York,  i 
New  Jersey  were  sixjcially  excited  on  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  stated  thatTiJ 
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resented  the  aggression  as  warmly  as  any  of  her  sister  colonies.  Bouclier,  the  Epis- 
copal liistoriimin  Virginia,  espoused  the  scheme  warmly,  and  in  a  sermon  on  *Tho 
American  Episcopate/  preached  in  Caroline  Cauoty,  Vn.,  in  1771,  says: 

*  The  constitution  of  the  Clnireliof  Engrland  is  approve^!,  confirmed  and  adopted 
by  onr  laws  mid  intorvrovcn  witli  them.  Nootfier  fonn  of  Cliurcli  gnvt-rnment  tlian 
tltat  of  tlie  Chnrch  of  England  would  be  compatible  with  tlie  form  of  onr  civil  govern- 
meiit.  No  other  colony  lias  retained  so  large  a  portion  of  the  iiionarc-hiciil  p«rt  of  tlic 
British  constitution  as  Virginia!  ;  and  between  that  altaelinient  to  mniuireliy  and  the 
government  of  tlie  Churrli  of  England,  tliere  is  a  strong  connectiun.  ...  A  k*velling 
repuhlieaii  spirit  in  the  Church  iKitui  ally  leads  to  republicanisui  in  the  State;  neither 
of  wljicli  would  hitherto  have  been  endured  in  tins  ancient  dominion.  .  ,  ,  And 
when  it  is  recollected  that  till  now  tlie  o|>position  to  an  American  episcfipntc  lias 
been  confined  chiefiy  to  the  demagogues  and  independents  <>f  the  New  Enghind 
provinces,  but  that  it  is  now  esjionsed  with  much  warmth  by  the  peo]>le  of  Virginia, 
it  rciiuires  Tio  great  deptli  of  political  s;igacity  to  see  what  the  motives  and  views  of 
the  foi'Jner  hav^^  been,  or  what  will  be  the  consetjucnces  of  tlie  defection  of  the  latter.'  ^ 

Tlie  tf)i»acco  crop  in  Virginia  was  light  in  1755  and  again  in  1758,  and  the  price 
ran  up.  Debts  Iiad  been  paid  in  tliat  staple,  but  the  Assembly  decreed  that  they 
ijjight  now  be  paid  in  Tuoney  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  for  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Tlie 
ealarie^  of  sixty -iive  parish  miuistem  were  payable  in  tobacco,  and  i\t  this  rate  they 
were  heavy  losei*s.  Through  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  they  induced  the  Council 
there  to  pronounce  this  law  void  and  coninjenced  euits  to  recover  the  difference  be- 
tween twopence  per  pound  and  the  value  of  the  t<il>aceo.  As  a  hiwycr,  Patrick  Ileury 
took  sides  against  the  parsiuis.  In  the  case  of  Maury,  who  was  to  be  paid  in  l*I,Oi»U 
pounds  of  tobacco,  he  raised  the  issue  that  the  King  in  Council  could  not  annul  the 
law  of  Virginia.     This  was  his  plea  in  part : 

'  Except  you  nre  disposed  yourselves  to  rivet  the  chains  of  bondage  on  your  own 
necks,  do  iK»t  let  slip  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  making  such  a!i  example  of 

I  the  Rev.  phuutiff,  as  shall  hereafter  be  a  warning  to  himself  and  liis  lirotbcrs  nut  to 
have  tlie  tcmcrily  to  dispute  the  vulidity  of  laws  authenticated  by  Mie  «»uly  sanction 
which  can  give  force  to  lawn  for  the  govermuent  of  this  enlony*  the  authority  uf  ita 
own  legal  represeutatives,  with  it^  council  and  governor.'  ^" 
When  the  jury  fixed  the  damages  at  one  penny,  the  Bishop  of  London  said  that 
the  ^rights  of  the  clergy  ami  the  authority  of  the  king  must  stand  or  fall  trgether,' 
and  so  a  joint  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  ijuestiou  met  the  new  r|nestion  of  an 
I  episcopate  at  the  first  step.  This  (]ne6tion  bnmght  the  Pj-esbyterians  and  Baptists  to 
{common  ground,  with  slight  exceptions,  Tlie  Presbyterians  had  not  been  true  to 
the  principle  of  full  religious  liberty  in  the  Old  World  more  than  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  had  been  in  the  New,  and  thousands  of  them  had  found  a  home  in  Vir^ 
ginia  as  early  as  1T*SS,  under  the  promise  of  protection  from  that  colony.  They 
icame  to  have  a  touch  of  fellow-feeling  with  their  suffering  Baptist  bretliren,  hence 
they  were  able  to  say  in  their  Hanover  Memorial,  of  1777  :  *  In  this  enlightened  age, 
and  in  a  land  where  all  of  every  denomination  are  united  in  the  most  strenuous 
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efforts  to  be  free,  we  hope  and  expect  that  our  representatives  will  cheerfnlly  con- 
cur  in  removing  every  species  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  bondage.  Certain  it  is, 
that  every  argument  for  civil  liberty  gains  additional  strength  when  applied  to 
liberty  in  the  concerns  of  religion.'     '  Honor  to  whom  honor,'  the  Bible  demands. 

While  this  contest  was  in  progress,  however,  another,  quite  as  warm  and  vastly 
more  important,  was  waged  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
chiefly  through  the  same  agencies.  This  great  civil  document  was  adopted  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  submitted  for  ratiflcation  to  the  several  States,  Se|K 
tember  17th,  1787,  nine  States  being  needed  to  ratify  the  same.  Immediately  it  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  all  the  States,  some  for  one  reason  and  some  for  another. 
Its  only  provision  on  the  subject  of  religion  was  found  in  Article  VI,  thus :  *  No 
religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a  Qualification  to  any  office  or  public  Trurt 
under  the  United  States.'  Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  there  was  serious  danger  of  its  rejection  for  a  time.  Dissatisfaction 
with  this  provision  lodged  with  the  Baptists  in  all  the  States,  but  Virginia  became 
their  great  battle-field.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1,788,  the  representatives  of  all  their 
Churches  met  in  their  General  Committee  in  Goochland,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  say  :  The  first  Religious  Political  subject  that  was  taken  up  was:  *  Whether 
the  new  Federal  Constitution,  which  had  now  lately  made  its  appearance  in  public, 
made  suflicient  provision  for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  ;  on  which  it 
was  agreed  unanimously  that  it  did  not.'  Many  of  the  political  and  social  leaders  of 
Virginia  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  and  amongst  them  Patrick  Henry,  who 
resisted  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  because,  as  he  phrased  his  difficulty, 
it  •  squinted  toward  monarchy,'  and  gave  no  guarantee  of  religions  liberty. 

Here  a  pleasant  incident  may  l)e  noticed,  in  which  John  Leland  figures  veiy 
honorably.  James  Madison  led  the  Virginia  party  which  favored  ratification,  bnt 
was  in  Philadelphia  during  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  en- 
gaged with  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  preparing  that  memorable  series 
of  political  papers,  written  in  defense  of  the  Constitution,  and  know  as  the  ^  Feder- 
alist.' When  he  returned  to  Virginia,  he  found  that  Leland  ha<l  been  nominated  in 
Orange,  his  own  county,  by  the  party  opposed  to  ratification,  against  himself,  as  the 
delegate  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts, 
says,  that  Leland  told  him  that  Madison  called  on  him  and  carefully  explained  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  with  his  arguments  in  its  support.  The  opposing  can- 
\    \  didates  soon  met  at  a  political  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  voters,  when 

j;|   .  Madison  mounted  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  for  two  hours  addressed  his  fellow- 

11 1  \  citizens  in  a  calm,  candid  and  statesmanlike  manner,  presenting  his  side  of  the  case 

|j  ■]  and  meeting  all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.     Though  he  was  not  eloquent,  the 

j; !  ?  people  listened  with  profound  respect,  and  said  Leland :  *  When  he  left  the  hogshead, 

ill.  and  my  friends  called  for  me,  I  took  it,  and  went  in  for  Mr.  Madison.'     *A  noble 

Christian  patriot,'  remarks  Governor  Briggs ;   *  that  single  act,  with  the  motiTCB 
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tarn  them  tlicre.     At  this  etago  t1i€  BaptisU  coitsulted  with  Madison  as 
they  lm«l  better  ilo  iinJer  the  circumstanced,  and  he  reconimended  tliem  to  addr 
Genera]  Wusliiu^ton,  the  nt^w  President  of  the  Tiepnblie,  on    the    i|ncstiofU 
feUgget^tion  they  fulluweil     Tliey  drew  up  a  fornud  and  well-digested   presentutia 
of  the  case,  drafted,  it  i»  &aid,  by  Elder  Lehmd,  and  sent  it  to  Cxenoral  Washing 
by  a  fsjK^eiHl  delegation.     Ttiis  paper  id  too  kmg  to  transcribe  here,  hut  a  synop 
may  he  given.     It  was  entitled  an  ^Addrem  of  the  Cominittee  iff  tJie  Unitt^l  Baf4!i 
Churfihrjf  of  Viryinidy  (Ui**'m/d<^d  in  tha  City  of  It'ichmond^  StM  ^uffuift^  1789,  to  i 
President  of  iAe  Uniietl  iState^  of  America,^     After  a  full  review  of  the  terrib 
conflicts  and  sacrifices  of  the   Uevohition,  and  the  aeknowledguient  of  debt  uu  i 
part  of  the  conntry  tu  his  gmat  §kiH  and  leadorsbip,  they  say : 

*  Tlie  want  of  effitnency   in    the   confederation,  the   redundancy   of  laws^ 
their  partial  adtnini^tniHon  in  tlie  Stuten,  railed  ah.Mid  for  a  new  arrangeitient  of  oil 
pyi^temH.     The  wij^dom  of  die  States  for  tluit  piirpotfe  was  c<d!ected  in  a  grand  GO 
vention,  over  which  yon,  sir,  had  the  honor  to  preside,     A   natifmal  government 
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all  its  parts  was  recommended  m  tlic  otdy  preservation  of  the  Union,  which  p 
government  is  now  in  actual  operatic m,  ^\  hen  tlie  Constitution  tii*st  ni«ide  itai 
ance  in  Virgin i;i,  we,  as  a  society,  tearetl  that  the  liberty  of  conscience,  dearer  to 
tlian  )in»perty  or  life,  was  not  sntlieiently  Beeured.  Perhaps  onr  jealoiiiiias  we 
heightened  by  the  usage  we  received  in  Virginia,  under  the  regal  e^overnnient,  wli 
mobs,  tines,  Ijonds  ami  prisons  were  our  fre<pient  repast.  Convinced^  on  the  « 
hand,  that  without  au  cnective  national  government  the  States  would  fall  into  d 
imiou  and  all  the  subsequent  evils;  and,  on  the  other  band,  fearing  that  we  fimi 
be  ftceessory  to  some  religious  oppressiiju,  should  any  one  soeietv  in  tlie  Ur 
diuhiuiite  over  the  rest ;  yet,  amidst  all  these  inquietudes  of  mind,  onr  e<'  a 

arose  from  this  ennsideratiun — the  plan  must  be  g^ml,  for  it  has  the  signature  of  i 
tried,  trnsty  friend,  atul  if  religinr.s  liberty  is  rather  insecnre  in  the  Constitution 
**the  Administration  will  eertairdy  pi-event  all  oppmssion,  for  a  WABHrsoTox  wi 

4>reside."  .  .  .  Should  the  horrid  evils  that  liave  IxM^n  so  ]K»stiferou$  in  Ai^ta  arrt 
uiro|ie,  faction,  ambition,  war,  perlidy,  fraud  au<]  persecution  tor  eunscience*  sake 
ever  aiq>r*»aeh  the  l>i>rders  of  our  happy  nation,  may  the  name  and  admin istratiuu  o: 
unr  beloved  Presiderit,  like  the  radiant  source  of  day,  scatter  all  thoee  daj*k  cloajli 
fruTii  the  Amerieau  hemisphere/ 

After  gracefully  expressing  their  gratitude  for  his  *  great  and  unparalleled 
ices,'  and  confiding  him  in  prayer  to  the  'Divine  Being,'  the  paper  is  ei^^ed: 
order  of  the  Committee,  Samuel  IIahuis*  Chairman,  and  Ekcben  Ford,  CUrt 

General  Wa.<hiiigt(>ti*s  reply  was  addressed  *  To  th^'  (reneral  Committee^  fi 
seating  the  Unitvd  Bapfht  Chnrchea  in  Virginia*^  After  tlianking  them  for  I 
congratolationa,  and  expressing  his  own  gratitude  to  'Divine  Providence'  for  ' 
ing  his  public  (services,  he  proceeds  to  write  thus : 


*  If  I  could  have  entertained  the  slightest  appreliension  that  the  ConstituI 
framed  by  the  Conventjuu  where  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  might  p^i^^ibly  endai 
tlie  religions  rights  of  any  eeclesiaiitieal  society,  certaiTdj'  I  would  never  have 
my  signature  to  it ;  and  if  I  could  now  eouceivc  that  the  gejieral  government 
ever  be  so  administered  us  to  rentier  the  liberty  of  conscience  insecure,  I  l)eg 
will  ho  pei'suaded  that  no  one  would  be  more  zealous  than  myself  to  estHblishei 
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bodies.'^  There  was  tlie  game  opposition  in  MassadmsetU  to  tlie  ratificatioii  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  there  was  in  Virginiaj  and  much  for  the  game  hm- 
sons,  Isaac  Backus  took  about  the  same  ground  that  Patrick  Henry  had  ta 
in  Vir«;i:niia,  because  lie  couhJ  not  see  that  it  sufBcieutly  guaraiiteetl  reUs 
liberty.  Manning  and  Stillnian  were  wiser  in  their  generation.  *  Stillman 
beeti  chosen  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  tlie  State  Convention  of  Mas^acha^ 
whieli  was  to  acceptor  reject  this  instnnnent,  a  body  numbering  nearly  4<m*  nH 
bers,  Miuining  hastened  to  Massachusetts,  and  for  two  weeks  was  indefatig^bU 
argument  and  appeal  to  induce  all  Baptist  delegates  and  other  Hapti^ts  of  iiiiiQ€ 
to  aid  in  securing  tirst  idl  that  tlie  unamended  Coustitution  did  secure.  It 
very  grave  crisis,  the  public  spirit  was  in  a  feverish  state,  and  tbe^^e  two  great ; 
had  their  hands  full  to  secure  the  full  support  of  their  own  bi"ethi'en.  They  knew  ( 
this  document  had  not  secured  everything  needful  to  them,  but  they  also 
that  such  a  revolution  could  not  go  backward  excepting  through  alienation! 
twecn  the  States*  The  Convention  was  in  session  for  a  mouth,  half  of  which 
Stillman  and  Manning  were  at  work,  and  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  Con 
tution  was  ratified  by  LSI  to  168  votes.  MassaehusetU  adopted  the  Constat utioi 
the  United  States  February  6th,  1788.  After  the  vote,  in  which  tlie  Baptists 
the  balance  of  power,  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  invited  Df* 
Manning  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lofty  spirit  of  parity 
.patriotism  which  marked  liis  pnivcr  tilled  the  Convention  with  reverence  and  al 
So  far  as  the  Massachusetts  Baptists  were  concerned,  this  great  opportunity  \ 
neither  missed  nor  mismanaged,  but  was  made  an  important  step  toward 
freedom.  Massachusetts  had  formed  a  State  (Constitution  in  17S0,  and  in  that" 
vention  the  Baptists  contended  with  pertinacity  for  their  religions  risfhts. 
Noah  Alden,  a  Hneal  descendant  of  the  Plymouth  family,  was  a  mc>niber  of  thi* 
Convention,  and  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bellingham.  He  wig 
also  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  fmmed  the  Constitution  of  the  Unil 
States.  When  the  famous  Maswiclm setts  Bill  of  Rights  was  rejKirted  he  moved 
reconimit  the  third  article,  which  gave  power  to  the  rulers  in  religions  affairs, 
was  made  a  member  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  consider  the  snbject^  and  althou 
he  could  not  secure  equality  before  the  law  for  all  sects  in  Massachusetts,  he 
procure  so  much  concession  as  to  excite  marvel  at  the  time,  it  was  so  far  in  advan 
of  anything  that  this  State  had  previously  known  in  religious  libemlity.  It 
ni^ied  the  power  of  the  civil  rulers  to  provide  for  the  support  of  religion  in  towns 
where  sucli  provision  was  not  made  voluntarily ;  it  required  attendance  on  piibl 
worship,  if  there  were  any  religious  teacher's  *on  whose  instructions  they  can  cod 
ecientiously  and  conveniently  attend' ;  it  provided  that  the  people  should  *  have 
exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  fd 
their  support  and  maintenance; '  it  gave  the  right  of  the  hearer  to  apply  his  pabli 
payments  of  religions  tax  'to  the  support  of  the  public  teacher  or  teadieiB  of  I 
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own  religious  sect  or  denomination,  provided  there  >>e  any  on  wliose  instruction  he 
attends,' and  *  every  denomination  of  Cliristians»  demeaning  themselves  peaceably 
and  aagood  subjects  of  the  coinmon wealth,  shall  lie  equally  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  no  snbordinatiun  of  any  one  sect  or  dcnoniination  to  another  shall  ever 
be  eetabh^hed  by  law.'  This  wonderful  gain  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  dis-estab- 
lish  the  Church  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  still  protected  under  the  several  excep- 
tions of  the  article,  but  it  broke  its  tyrannical  power,  and  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  it  wrought  the  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts. 
It  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance  iu  the  Convention,  and  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition said:  'We  believe  in  our  consciences  that  the  best  way  to  serve  God  is  to 
have  religion  protected  and  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel  supported  by  law,  and  we  hope 
that  no  gentleman  liere  will  wish  to  wound  onr  tender  consciences.-  *  The  plain 
English  of  which,'  says  Lcland,  *  is,  onr  consciences  dietate  that  all  the  couimon- 
wealth  of  Miissachnsetts  must  submit  to  our  judgments,  and  if  they  do  not  they  will 
wound  our  tender  consciences.'  *^  Alden  was  nobly  sustained  in  this  Convention  by 
Dr.  A?aph  Fletcher,  who  was  also  a  member,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  this  measure. 
Under  its  provisions  many  ungracious  acts  were  perpetrated,  and  all  sorts  of  quib- 
bles, pretexts  and  pleas  that  ingenious  but  wonnded  pride  could  invent  were  invoked 
to  annoy  tlie  Biiptists,  but  this  Bill  struck  a  death-blow  at  persecution  proj>er  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  new  Constitution  was  soon  put  to  the  test,  for  several  persons  were  taxed 
at  Attleboro,  in  1780,  to  support  the  parish  Church,  ahliough  they  attended  else- 
where,  Elijah  Balkom  was  seized,  and  having  sued  the  assessors  for  damages,  judg- 
ment was  had  against  him ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  at  Taunton,  he 
obtained  damages  and  costs.  In  1783  a  similar  case,  in  many  respects,  occurred  in 
Cambridge,  wliere  Baptists  were  sued  to  support  the  Standing  Order,  and  their 
money  extorted,  hut  they  sued  for  its  return  and  it  was  paid  back.  These  annoy- 
ances continued  and  sometimes  were  grievous  enough.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Backus 
to  WiUiam  Richards,  dated  May  28tli,  1796,  he  says:  ^Though  the  tcachcr-sand  rnk^rs 
in  the  uppermost  party  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont are  as  earnest  as  ever  Pharaoh  was  to  hold  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the 
taxing  power  of  the  world,  yet  that  power  is  daily  consuming  by  the  spirit  of  God's 
month,'  To  meet  and  tliwart  these  attempts  the  Warren  Association  kept  a  vigilant 
committee  in  existence.  In  1707  it  consisted  of  Drs.  Stillman,  Smith  and  Backus, 
with  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr,  Grafton,  to  whom  the  oppressed  Churches  apf^HBaled  for 
counsel  and  help,  and  they  did  good  service  indeed.  John  Leland  said,  1801 :  *  In 
the  year  1800  about  six  hundred  dollars  were  taken  from  the  Baptists,  in  Partridge- 
field,  for  tlie  building  of  a  meeting-house  in  said  town  for  another  denomination. 
The  case  is  now  in  hi  w,  hung  up,  and  what  the  event  will  be  we  know  not.*  **  Great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Convention  held  November  3d,  1820,  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  would  entirely  dissolve  the  last  bond  of  union  between   Church  and 
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Stfite  in  Massachusetts ;  but  tliifi  was  defeated,  chiefly  by  tlie  determined  Dpi 
of  JoUu  Adam»f  who  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

Isaac  Backns  died  in  ISiMt,  after  a  life  of  astonishing  activity  in  the 
religioud  freedom.     But  his  survivoi's  adopted  the  motto  uf  Ca*feiir,  *  that  uotiA 
done  while  any  thmg  remains  an  done/  and  they  pressed  their   case   with  new 
eneonnijifed  by  their  gains  in  f^eeuring  a  raoditication  of  the  Bill  of  Riglit*. 
dissatii$faction  vvitli  tJie  partial  measure,  Imwever,  wajs  very  gre«t.      Lekml 
it  voice  in  many  addreai^und  in  numerous  articles  frotu  the  pn^ss.      Ue  said : 
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*The  late  Convention,  called  to  revit^c  the  Constitntion,  etill  retains  the 
principle.     Stnuige,  inileed,  that  Mat<sjirhusotts,  all   tdone,  in  opposition  to 
other  Slates,  should  still  view  religion  a  principle  of  State  jH>hey,  the   Churvh  i' 
creature  ot  State,  and  ministers  in  the  lij^bt  of  State  pon&ifmers !     Th;it  the  1 
latnre  Rbould  have  the  power  to  elotlic  the  majority  of  each   town    or   parish 
antliority  to  e*uripel   the   people,  by  a  le^ul   tax,  to  support  the  i-eligioua  tea< 
anumj^  them.     \\  hat  a  pity  I     When  will  men  realize   that  a  constitution  of  ciFil, 
government  ie  a  elLirter  of  powers  bestowed  and  oi  rights  I'etiiined,  and  that  pi 
jndc:;meut  and  religious  opini4ms  are  inulienaljle  in  their  nature^  like  sight  and 
ing,  and  can  not  be  surrendereil  tu  sixMcty.     Con8ee|uently,  it  ninst  be  impious 
pation  for  ecclesiastics  or  civilianB  to  legislate  about  religion.'^ 

In  ISll  Judge  Parsons  gave  a  decision  to  the  eflfcct,  that  no  congregation 
Boeiety  not  inet»rpunited  by  law  could  claim  nil  the  privileges  which  the  \limQW 
claimed  under  the  Hill  of  Rigiit^,  and  alarm  awakened  them  throughout  the  Sfi 
Petitions  were  circulated  everywhere  and  sent  to  tlie  Legislature,  praying  fd 
reviftiou  of  the  religious  laws,  and  the  people  of  Cheshire  elected  Elder  Leland 
that  body  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause.  There  he  delivered  that  renxi 
able  ppeeeh,  in  which  rea^oinng,  satire,  eloquent  declamation  and  sound  state 
ship  hold  such  equal  and  changeful  parte.  The  following  chamcteristic  extracts  j 
not  familiiu*  to  the  present  generation  of  Baptists  and  may  be  reprodnced  : 

*  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a  late  decision  of  the  bench,  in  the  County  of  Cl( 
bcrlntuh  wlueli,  it  is  presumed,  is  to  be  a  precedent  for  futnre  deeisiouft,  these  n 
incorporated  soeietieB  are  nolK»dy,  can  do  nothing,  and  are  never  to  he  known  exc 
in  shearing  time,  wlien  their  niouey  is  \ranted  to  support  teachers  that  they  ne^ 
hear.  And  all  tin's  nnit^t  be  done  for  the  gootl  of  tlie  State.  One  hundred  ai 
seventeen  years  ago  wearing  long  hair  was  considei*ed  the  crying  sin  of  the  land. 
A  convention  was  called  March  18  lOiU,  in  Boston,  to  pi'event  it ;  after  ii  long  ex- 
postulation tiie  Couveiition  close  thus:  "If  any  man  will  now  pr<»su!ne  to  wear 
ong  hair,  let  him  know  that  God  and  man  witnesses  agjiinst  him."  fhir  pious  ana 
tors  were  for  bobbing  the  hair  for  the  ^nmX  of  the  ('olony ;  but  now,  i^ir,  not 
hair  but  the  purses  must  be  bobbed  for  the  gocul  r>f  the  State.  The  petltituierspray 
for  tlie  riixht  of  going  to  heaven  in  that  way  which  tliey  believe  is  tne  most  dire 
and  shall  this  be  denied  tliem  }  Must  they  be  obliged  to  pay  legal  toll  for  walk! 
tlie  King's  highway,  which  has  been  made  free  for  all?  .  .  Since  the  !^ 
the  old  States,  exce|)t  two  or  tfiree  in  Xew  England,  have  estalilishcd  i 
upim  itfi  true  bottom,  and  yet  they  are  not  sunk  with  earthquakes  or  <  i  w| 

tire  and  lu'iinstoue.     Should  this  commouwealth,  Mr.  Speaker^  proce< ^  ir  a$l 

distribute  all  settlements  and  meeting-houses,  which  were  procured  by  pttblicl 
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amon^  all  tlie  inbabitaiits,  witliout  ret^urd  to  denomination j  it  is  probable  that  the 
outerv  of  saerik'^e,  juxjfanity  and  intidelity  \vould  be  t't-lioed  nround  ;  and  yet,  sir, 
all  tlii^  has  been  done  in  a  8tate  whirh  ba&  given  liirtli  and  edueation  to  a  llenrvT  a 
Wa^^lnngton,  a  Jeiferson  and  a  Madi^^on,  each  of  whom  contributed  their  aid  to  eitect 
the  irrand  event,  .  .  .  These  petitioners,  sir,  pav  the  eivil  list,  and  arm  tt>  defend 
tlieir  country  as  readily  im  others,  and  only  ask  for  the  liberty  of  fonnin*^  their 
societies  and  paying  their  preachers  in  the  only  way  tltat  the  Chri;>tian8  did 
for  the  tirftt  three  centuries  after  Cliri&t.  Any  gentleman  npun  this  tttmr  is  invited 
to  prod  11  ee  an  mstanee  that  Christian  societius  were  ever  fornied.  Christian  Sab* 
baths  ever  en juined^  Cliristiaii  baiarie^  ever  levit^d,  or  Christian  w^orship  ever  enforced 
by  law  before  the  reign  of  Constantine*  Yet,  Christianity  did  stand  and  flourish, 
nut  only  without  the  aid  of  the  law  and  the  schools,  hnt  in  opi>oBition  to  both.  Wo 
hope,  tltercfure^  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prayers  of  thirty  thousand,  on  this  oecapion, 
will  be  licurd,  and  that  they  will  obtain  the  exemption  for  which  they  pray/^^ 

But  their  juayers  were  not  heard,  and  their  most  strenuous  efforts  at  reform 
were  unavatling,  until  the  people  arose  in  tlieir  might  and  so  amended  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  lb33  that  the  Church  and  State  were  forever  separated,  since  which  time 
what  Leland  called  *  the  felonious  principle'  has  been  banished  from  t!ie  statute 
books  of  all  the  States,  and,  as  Leland  did  not  die  until  18Jrl,  he  breathed  free  air 
for  the  liist  seven  years  of  his  life,  to  his  great  healtli  aiid  delectation.  He  lived  to 
be  eighty-seven  yiiars  of  age,  and  deserved  ten  years  of  fresh  air  after  he  had  labored 
sixty-seven  years  to  vindioiite  the  civil  and  religious  right*  of  all  men,  Best^  royal 
old  warrior,  rest  on  the  Cheshire  hills,  which  thou  didst  so  much  to  make  free! 

In  Vkrmont  the  contest  was  neither  so  long  nor  so  severe.  The  lands  wdiich 
now  form  Vermont  were  claimed  in  part  by  New  Jlampshire  and  in  part  by  New 
York,  and  were  originally  known  as  the  *New  Hanii>«hjre  grants/  Their  inhabit- 
ants applied  to  the  Continental  Congress  for  admission  into  the  confederacy  in  1770, 
but,  New  York  opptisiug,  they  withdrew.  The  next  year  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves independent  and  formed  a  Constitution,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1791*  Dr.  Asaph  Fletcher  had  removed  from  Massaehusette  to  Cavendish, 
Vermont,  in  17ST,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  applied  for  tlie  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union.  He  was  also  a  mendicr  of  the  Convention  of 
17*J3  to  revise  tlie  State  Constitution,  when  he  contended  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  but  the  contrary  idea  prevailed.  Such  a  vital  subject  could  nofe 
long  rest,  however,  especially  wdth  Dr.  Fletcher  in  active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  a  State 
Presidential  elector.  In  1780,  two  years  after  Fletcher's  settlement  in  Vermont, 
he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Aaron  Leland,  from  l>ellinghain,  Mass.  Ilis  liberal 
political  sentiments  soon  commended  him  t*i  hu  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  Geneml  Aeeembly.  There  he  served  as  Speaker  of  tlie  House  for  three 
years,  and  for  fonr  years  he  was  one  of  the  Governor's  Council.  For  five  years, 
also,  lie  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  for  eighteen  he  was  an  Assistant 
Justice  in  the  County  Court.  He  had  large  influence  amongst  the  Baptists  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  with  its  citizens  generally,  and  in  1828  he  declined  a  nomination  for 
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Governor,  fearing  that  the  office  would  interfere  too  much  with  his  pastoral  dut 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Middlebury  College,  possessed  gi-eat  mental  power,  and  wa 
very  forcible  debater.  Wliilo  he  was  Speaker  of  tlie  Honse  a  proposition  came 
fore  it  for  a  dissokition  of  ChuR'h  and  State,  and  in  the  discus^ioD  some  one 
weak  enough  to  say  that  Christianity  would  go  down  if  the  State  withdrew  its 
port.  This  stirred  all  the  fervor  of  his  spirit.  He  left  the  chair  and  took  part  in 
the  debate,  delivering  oue  of  the  strongest  speeches  ever  heard  in  Vermont  infas^or 
of  religions  liberty,  the  main  strength  of  liis  position  being  that  God  had  fouutlod 
his  Church  upon  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her. 

A  third  Vermont  Baptist   champion  of  religious  freedom   is   found  in  Ezn 
Butler,  wlio,  in  1785,  removed  from  Claretnont,  N*  H.,  to  Waterbnry,  Vt.,  whe 
about  IHCIO,  he  became  a  Baptist  and  funned  a  Church,  wliicli  he   served  as  pa 
for  more  than  thirty  years.     His  talfuts  and  lugh  chainetcr  induced  his  fellow-c 
sens  to  intrust  him  with  civil  office,  iirst  as  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  ]ieace, 
then  as  member  of  the  Legislature^  also  as  Chief  Justice  for  Washington  Coun^ 
In  1813-15  he   served    his   State   in  Congress,  and  from  1S26    to    1828   he 
Governor   of   Verruont,  with  Aaron    Leland   as  Lieutenant-Governor^  both 
Baptist  ministers  at  the  time.     Under  these  great  leaders  and  their  compeers 
public  sentiment  finally  threw  aside  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  Ver 
distancing  Massachusetts  by  a  number  of  years  in  that  race. 

South  Carolina  Baptists  stood  firmly  for  religious  liberty.    The  State fo 
its  Constitution  in  1776,  and  amended  it  in   1778  and  1790;  but  the  BaptisU  «em_ 
early  awake  to  the  need  of  securing  tlieir  rights,  and  as  early  as  1779  the  Charlesti 
Association  uiitde  it  the  duty  of   a  standing  committee  to  labor  for  the  perfe 
equality  of  all  religioui*  people  before  the  law,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
treat  with  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Chirrches/     No  one  contribntcd  mc 
to  the  result  of  civil  and  religious  lil>erty  in  Georgia  than  did  the  noted  Sicha 
Fur  man,  D,D,,  of  whom  a  brief  sketch  may  hei*e  be   given.     He   was   bom 
vEsopus,  N.  Y.,  in  1755,  but,  wbile  an  iufant,  his  jiarcnts  rentovcd  to  South  Caij 
Hna  and  settletl  on  tiie  High  Hills  of  Santec.     Here,  after  a  good  early  edncatic 
he  became  a  Ciiristian,  and  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen  began  to  preacli,  with  a  remaii 
able  degree  of  clearness,  devotion  and  force,  for  a  youth.     The  district  where 
labored  lay  to  the  ejist  and  north  of  the  rivers  Wateree  and  Santee,  where  wi€ 
edness  abounded.     He  formed  many  Churches,  which  united  with  the  Chariest 
Association.     He  was  extremely  modest,  but  hie  unassuming  ardor,  with  liis  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and  bis  uncommon  pungency  of  apf 
awakened  universal  surprise  and   admiration.     He   was  scarcely  twenty-two  w|] 
the  Revolution  commenced,  and  he  avowed  hirasc^lf  at  once  a  firm  Whig  and  thr 
all  his  powers  into  the  American  c^iuse.     Wlien  tlie  British  invaded  South  Caroltl| 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  x^'orth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  afterwards  Comvmlil 
put  a  price  on  his  head.     In  Virginia  he  became  intimate  with  Patrick  Henryt  wluT 
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presented  liiin  with  certain  books,  wlueli  are  cherished  in  the  Furman  family  to  this 
(lay.  In  1787  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charleston, 
where  he  remained  for  eio^ht  and  thirty  years,  and  hecame  intiimite  with  those 
patriot  families,  tlie  Tinekneys,  Rutledges  and  Sumters,  together  %vith  whom  he 
labored  earuestly  for  the  Revohitionary  cause.  When  independence  was  achieved, 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  State  were  selected  to  meet  in  convention  and  form  a 
new  Constitution,  their  suffrages  made  liim  a  niemher  of  that  body,  in  which  Imj 
contended  earnestly  against  the  exclusion  of  Cliristian  ministers  from  certain  civil 
offices,  aud  did  mncli  to  secure  sonl-liberty  in  the  State.  So  nohly  had  he  blended 
I J  is  patriotism  with  the  refinement  and  urbanity  of  a  holy  ciiaracter,  that  on  the 
death  of  Wasliiugtou  and  Hamilton  he  was  appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  and  the 
Revolution  Society  to  deliver  orations  in  tribute  to  their  memory: 

Taken  altogetlier,  he  was  a  most  eminent  servant  of  God  and  of  his  country. 
The  late  Dr.  AV,  R,  WilliamB  said  : 

*0f  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  it  is  difficult  to  express  what  is  just  and 
proper  witliont  tljc  appearance  of  excessive  partiality.  To  represent  him  in  the 
ordinary  terms  of  eulogy,  or  to  depict  liis  virtues  by  any  of  the  common  standards 
of  description,  would  be  the  direct  way  to  fall  sliort  of  't!ie  tnith.  The  Providence 
of  God  gives  few  snch  men  to  the  world  as   Dr.  Fnrman.  .  .  Wliere  otliers  were 

{rreat  he  was  transcendent,  and  wliere  others  wgyq  fair  and  consistent  in  chanicter, 
le  stood  forth  lovely  and  luminous  in  all  the  be^t  attributes  of  man.  .  .  lu  general 
learning  he  hud  made  such  progress  as  would  bave  ranked  him  among  uten  of  tlie  tirst 
iutelligcnce  in  any  country.  .  .  His  studies  y^QY^  chietiy  confined  to  nuithematicB, 
metaphysics,  belles-lettres,  logic,  history  and  theology;  He  cultivated  also  im  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  claseicii,  particniarly  Homer,  Longiuue  and  Quintilliiin,  with 
whose  beauties  nud  precepts  he  was  familiar.  He  read  with  sedulous  attention  all 
the  WTiters  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature,  aud   whatever  the  hmgnage 

(K)ssessed  valuable  iu  criticism  aud  immortal  in  poetry.  There  are  few  menj  it  is 
>elieved,  who  have  had  their  minds  more  richly  stored  with  the  fine  passages  of 
Milton,  Young,  Pope,  Addison,  lintler  and  other  great  authors  than  Dr,  Furman, 
FroTii  them  he  could  qudte  pn:»perly,  and  appositely  for  ahnost  every  occasion,  what 
was  most  btsautifu]  atul  eloquent.  He  possessed  uncormnon  talent  in  discerning  the 
utility  of  those  studies  connected  witli  the  mind,  and  in  condensing  them  into  such 
abstracts  as  to  make  them  clearly  intelligible  to  hvhtj  capacity.  In  this  way  he 
could  analyze  aud  expound  the  ]>rineiples  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  with  a 
faciltfy  %vhicli  could  unly  have  resulted  from  a  ready  mastery  over  the  subjects. 
But  that  which  impartcil  a  charm  to  his  whole  life  was  the  godly  savor  wdiich  per- 
vaded aud  sweetened  all  his  superior  endowments  and  qualifications.  All  the  vigor 
of  his  noble  intellect  was  cousecrated  to  God*  All  the  matm-ed  fruit  of  his  long 
cxix.*rience  was  an  oblation  to  the  Father  of  Mercies.  All  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
quiremeuts.  aud  all  the  vastness  of  his  well-farnished  miud,  were  merged  in  one  pre- 
vailing determination  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucilied/ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS.-ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 

SCARCELY  had  the  Baptists  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  circnmstances 
in  the  American  repnhlic,  when  a  fresh  element  was  thrown  into  their  Ufe 
by  enlarging  their  conceptions  of  duty  to  Christ,  both  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  for- 
eign hinds  and  in  doubling  their  efforts  to  evangelize  their  own  country.  American 
Baptists  were  called  to  foreign  mission  work  in  1814:  on  this  wise.  In  1812  Rev. 
Adoniram  Jndson  and  his  wife,  Ann  Ilasseltine  Jadson,  with  Rev.  Luther  Rice, 
were  appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to 
establish  missions  in  Asia.  Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice  sailed  in  different  vessels  to 
India,  and  on  their  voyage,  without  consultation  with  each  other,  they  re-examined 
the  New  Testament  teaching  on  baptism.  The  result  was  that  they  both  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  and,  in  loyalty  to  God's  word,  when  they  readied  Cal- 
cutta, they  were  immersed  on  a  personal  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  At 
once  they  made  this  change  known  to  the  world,  and  were  cut  off  from  their  fonner 
denominational  support.  Mr.  Rice  returned  to  the  United  States  to  awaken  in  the 
Baptist  Churches  a  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  missions  in  India.  lie  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  the  temporary  support  of  Mr.  and  Mre. 
Judson.     Mr.  Rice  traveled  from  Boston  through  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 

!f  I    j  and  his  addresses  kindled  a  wide-spread  enthusiasm,  which  resulted  in  the  gathering 

I  of  a  convention,  composed  of  thirty-six  delegates  from  eleven  States  and  the  District 

of  Columbia,  who  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  18th,  1814,  when  a  society  was  formed, 
called  The  Baptist  General  Convention  for  J'oreign  Missions.  Dr.  Furman,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  President  of  this  body,  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Judson  were  adopted  as  its  first  missionaries. 

Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  was  also  elected  President  of  a  Board  which  was 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Convention,  which  office  he  filled  till  Jn's  death  in 
1825,  and  Di-s.   Iluleomb  and  Rogers  were    elected  Vice-Presidents.     Mr.   John 

I !  j ,  Cauldwell  was  chosen  as  Treasurer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  as  Corresponding  Sec- 

jj ;    ;  retary.     Mr.  Rice  was  chosen 

li  y.  '  To  continue  his  itinerant  services  in  these  United  States  for  a  reasonable  time, 

|i  1.\  with  a  view  to  excite  the  public  mind  more  generally  to  engage  in  missionary  exer- 

{,|  J.  tions  and  to  assist  in  organizing  societies  and  institutions  for  carrying  the  missionary 

V:i  r  design  into  execution.' 

The  Convention  itself  came  to  be  known  as  the  *  Triennial  Convention,'  from 
the  fact  that  it  met  once  in  three  years,  and  the  Board  of  the  Convention  w»8 
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located  in  Boston,  Mr,  Rice  colletjted  a  considerable  aintJiiiit  of  money,  and  in  1S15 
Mr.  Hough,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Miss  White,  of  rhiladelphia,  were  api>ointed 
misBionaries.  The  first  trientiid  tjeseioii  of  the  ConventioQ  was  lield  in  Phikdel- 
phui,  Maj\  1S17,  Miicn  Dr.  Fun  nan  was  re-elected  President,  and  Dr.  Sliarp^  of 
Boston,  Secretary*  At  this  meeting  the  Convention  erdarged  its  work  by  appro- 
priating a  portion  of  its  funds  to  domestic  luifctsionary  purposes,  and  also  by  deter- 
mining *  to  institute  a  classical  and  tlieoh.^gical  seminary'  to  train  yountr  nieii  fi^r  the 
mijiistry,  which  measures,  jis  wo  ehull  see,  diverted  the  Convention  considerably 
from  the  priimiry  intention  of  its  founders. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  driven  by  tlie  intolerance  of  the 
goverimicnt  from  Bengal  and  proceeded  to  Rangoon,  to  commerce  miesionnry  work 
in  Burnni,  where  they  arrived  July  13th,  1813.  Rangoon  was  the  chief  sea-port  of 
Burma,  and  the  most  important  center  of  Buddhism.  A  feeble  attempt  to  establish 
a  mission  here  had  heen  made  by  a  eon  of  Dr,  Carey,  but  it  havl  been  abandoned; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Judsun  found  themselves  in  this  heathen  city,  without  an  En- 
glish-speaking helper,  a  grammar,  a  dictionary  or  a  printed  book.  They  began  the 
study  of  tlie  language,  in  wliich,  tvventj'-one  years  hiter,  Mr.  Judson  was  able  to  lay 
the  whole  BiblCj  faithfully  translated,  before  tlie  Burman  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  celebr|ted  the  Lord's  Supper  alone  in  Rangoon,  September  19th,  IJ^K? ;  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  joined  them  in  October,  1.S16,  and  Messrs.  Wheelock  and 
Coleman  in  1811).  A  zayat,  or  shed,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  %va6  opened 
on  the  way-side  in  April,  1819.  Though  they  had  labured  much  privately,  this  was 
their  first  attemiit  at  public  worship.  Their  first  congregation  nnuibered  fifteen, 
but  was  both  inattentive  and  disorderly.  Besides  the  Habbatli  service,  the  mission- 
aries used  the  zayat  from  morning  till  night  every  day  in  the  week,  to  teach  the  way 
of  salvation  to  all  who  came.  The  first  convert,  Moung  Xau,  was  baptized 
June  27th,  18U* ;  two  others  were  immersed  in  November  of  that  year.  As  the 
laws  of  Burma  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  native  to  change  his  religion,  Messrs. 
Judson  and  Coleman  thought  it  prudent  to  visit  the  Emperor  at  the  capitah  that 
tliej^  iidght,  if  possible,  secure  toleration  for  the  converts  who  had  become  Chris- 
tians.  They  went  up  on  tiiia  errand  to  Amarapiira  in  December,  carrying  to  the 
Emperor  an  elegant  Bible  in  six  volumes,  enveloped,  according  to  Burman  ta^te,  in 
a  beautiful  wrapper.  A  tract,  also,  was  prepared  and  presented,  containing  a  brief 
summary  of  Cliristianity,  The  Emperor  read  but  two  sentences  of  the  traet  and 
threw  it  from  him  in  displeasure  ;  he  also  declined  to  accept  the  Bible.  The  mis- 
sionaries i^turned  to  Rangoon  to  report  their  failure  to  tlic  converts,  dreading  its 
possible  etfect  upon  their  minds;  but,  to  their  surprise,  these  remained  steadfast  to 
their  profession,  and  begged  their  teachei-s  to  abide  with  them  until  tliere  sliould  be 
eight  or  ten  cotiverts,  at  least.  If  then  they  should  depart,  one  of  the  conveHfl 
would  be  appointed  to  teach  the  rest,  and  so  the  new  religion  might  spread  itself. 

Mr.  Coleman  went  to  Chittagong,  a  part  of  India  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
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they  fibould  be  driveiil 


English  Crown,  to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  converts  in  \ 

hy  persecution  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  and  he  died  wUile^ 
on  this  niisi^ion  of  love.     Mrs.  Judson  %  it^ited  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United j 
States  and  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  work.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVade  joined  thdj 
niiseioo  ;    but,  just  as  prosperity  began  to  dawn  on  the  missionariea'  labors,  the  first 
Burmese  war  broke  oat,  suspending  tlieir  operationfl  for  nearly  three  years,  and  »ob*| 
jectiiig  tlieni  to  the  gravest  jippreheneiong  f<jr  their  own  lives*     The   UnriiiaQd  did 
not  unilerstiiud   the  ditferenee    between   Engit:5.1iinen  and  Americans,  and  arreeted 
indiscriminately  every  person  wearing  a  hat.     An  executioner    was    placed  over* 
Me&srs.  Judson  and  Wade,  who,  with  bent  heads  and  bared  necks,  awaited  the  fatal 
blow,  the  order  having  Ixjen  given  that  the  Buriimn   executioner  shonld  strike  *>ff 
their  heads  the  moment   that  a  British  shot  should  be  tired  upon  Rangoon.    The 
shot  was  tired,  but  the  executioner  fled  in  terror,  and  the  two  men  of  God  escaped. 
After  this,  Judson  was  confined  in  various  prisons  for  two  years  and  three  moutfaif 
the  victim  of  agonizing  sufferingti.     Meanwliile,  Lis  precious  manuscript  of  the 
Testament  was  for  a  sca^uu  buried  in  the  earth  under  a  floor,  and  afterwards  ee^ 
up  in  an  old  pillow,  which  was  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  too  hard  to  tempt  tlie  head  of  the  poorest  by  the  thought  that  it  was  worth 
destrnctiou. 

During  the  war  a  native  jireaeher  remained  in  Rangoon ;  yet  the  converts 
scattered,  and  the  pastor  suffered  scourgitjg.  the  stocks  and  iniprisoiiment,  for 
name  of  Christ.     In  a  short  time  after  the  war,  however,  the  Church  unml 
twenty  members,  nearly  all  Uiptizcd  by  him.     The  terms  of  peace  annexed  a  large 
portion  of  Bnnnan  territory  to  British  India,  and  from  tliat  time  the  mis<^ion 
under  British  protection.     Not  far  from  this  period  the  Kabenb  fiiist  received 
Gospel,     They  had  long  been   oppressed  by  their  Burman  neiglibars,  and  Ir 
liidden  in  the  Iiills  and  forests.     It  was,  therefore,  a  thrilling  scene  when  tln'rty-f< 
of  tliat  people  were  liaptized  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  tlie  presence  of  Mr.  Boardman.  t 
apostle.     Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  but  twenty-two  converts  in  fifteen  y 
including  the  capital  of  Burma,  Amherst  and  Tavoy.     At  the  close  of  this  ti 
tismal  scene,  the  first-fruits  of  Mr.  Boardman^s  Ial)or  amongst  the  Kai-ens,  his  joy 
spirit  ascended  to  its  rest.     This  people  seemed  ripe  for  the  Gospel  from  the  bcj 
ning,  while  the  prouder  Burman  race  have  received  tlie  Gospel  slowly,  only  al 
1,200  having  heenmc  memliers  of  our  churches  down  to  this  date ;  about  30," 
Karens  have  become  Christians,  and  are  now  gatliered  into  Gospel  churches, 
tlie  general  convenience  of   onr  Burman  missions,  the  printing  department,  the 
Karen   College,   and   the   Theological   Seminary   are  located   in   Kangoon.      Mr. 
Bennett  lii'st  established  the  press  and  had  charge  of  it  for  more  than  half  a  cen 
ury,  accomplishing  incalculable  good  thereby  to  all  Burma*    The  Karen  Coll 
was  opened  in  1S27,  with  seventeen  students,  under  the   Presidency  of  Rev. 
Packer  J  in  buildings  endowed  by  the  late  Professor  Ruggles,  of  Washington, 
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Dr.  Mason  died  in  1874.  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr.  Evelcth,  Dr.  Cross  and  otlieis, 
in  tlie  ineantiine,  joined  the  £tation.  Dr.  Mason  had  translated  the  whole  Bibll 
Into  Sgaii  Karen,  and  later,  Mr  Bniyton  trunshited  it  into  Pwo  Karen.  Dr.  Ma^nj 
being  a  man  of  eiuentific  tendencies,  euntnbiited  largely  to  tlie  knowledge  of  naturd 
histui'y  in  tlie  Biirnnin  empire,  Tlie  mi&sion  in  and  about  Toungoo  tinntbere  101 
native  preachers,  110  Churehes,  and  3,869  meuibei-g.  From  this  point  the  mtfisioo 
to  the  Slums  began,  and  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Slian  by  lir,  Cnf^hinj^ 
The  gtutistica  of  ISSG  give  144  churches,  4,7S8  members,  and  S4  nati%^e  preachers. 

IlENTnADA  was  opened  as  a  mission  ^tationafter  the  war  of  1852.  Mr.  Thornr^ 
was  the  tirst  missionary  to  the  Karevts  of  this  mission,  and  Mr.  Crawley  to  the  Bi 
mans.  At  fii'st  many  of  the  niitiveg,  attracted  by  ciirioijityj  thronged  as  visit 
the  missionaries,  who,  after  the  Go&pel  was  intrmluced,  became  zealous  convei 
for  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  year  the  Karen  department  reported  8  churches  and  151 
inembers.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  mission  reported  751  Burman  conrertsanili 
five  preueliers.  Mr,  Thomas  instrneted  u  chiss  of  twenty  or  more  native  helpeti 
every  year,  during  tlie  rains,  and  kept  the  charge  of  his  field  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  traveling  in  every  part  of  his  district,  preaching  and  baptizing  consianttjr, 
enjoying  almost  a  perpetual  revival  At  letigtli,  broken  in  health,  fur  a  t 
he  clianged  his  field  for  that  of  Bassein,  and  Mr.  Smith  took  the  }x»$t  at  Hen 
In  a  short  time  Mr,  Thomas  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  United  States,  wl 
he  died  on  the  day  after  his  arrival.  His  widow  returned  to  Flenthada,  w 
she  efiiciently  continued  the  wurk  which  her  hn&band  had  lH?^un  ;  their 
Williston,  joined  his  mother  in  ISSO,  and  is  still  tolling  in  a  spirit  worth? 
pai'ents, 

Arracax,  on  the  western  coast  of  Burma,  became  a  mission  station  in  1 
and,  at  ditTereJit  times,  ttiiitecn  missionaries  and  their  wives  hibm'cd  there  witli  i: 
success.     A  chain  of  mountains,  parallel  with  the  coast,  divided    Burma  Pi 
from  the  territory  which  liad  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain.     In  many  instancy 
converts  on  the  Burman  frontier,  having  einbniced  Cliristianity^  crossed  the  moi 
aiuB  into  English  territory,  and   being  baptized,  returned,  to  live  a  Christian 
amongst  their  fellow-conntrymen.     The  work  pro«tpered  and   niultitudifg  Ijelie 
The  names  of  Abbott,  Comstock,  Stilson,  Ingatls  and  others,  are  a  memorial  in  llii* 
mission.     All  of  them  passed  aw^ay  early,  and  the  Arracan  Mission  disappeared; 
out  of  it  grew  the  mission  in  Bassein,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Chrisl 
lieritagc  in   Burma,     It  lias  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  evangelical  labor 
amongst  the  Karens.     In  1872,  a  Burman  preaclier,  supported  almost  wholl?  by 
native  contributions,  visited  510  houses,  conversed  on  religions  themes  with  1,1 
persons,  and  distributed  fiOO  or  700  tracts.     As  early    as   1848,    them   wen? 
teachers  and  more  than  400  pupils  in  the  sclmols  of  the  Karen  department, 
schools  existed  in  nearly  every  village,  and  the    native  Christians  sustained 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  tlieir  own  neighborhoods.     The  plan  of  self-enpport 
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Churches,  followed.     In  1857,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  much  apprebensiou 
was  felt ;  but  the  storm  passed,  and  not  a  hair  of  tbe  head  of  any  missionarj 
touched. 

The  Garos  were  first  visited  in  1S57,  and  that  movement  opened  one  of 
brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  mission  to  Assinn,  A  torn  tract,  swept  out. 
of  a  bnildiiig  which  had  l>een  cleaned  and  prepared  for  a  new  tenant^  was  picked 
np  by  a  Sepoy  guard  and  read.  It  led  to  his  conversion ;  he  became  an  efficient 
preaclier  to  his  tribe,  and  in  1S67,  a  GhniTh  was  farmed  amongst  them,  numbeiiii^ 
40  metnbei's.  The  next  year  the  iinmber  increased  to  81^  and  in  1869  to  140;  fi 
these  sprang  5  native  churches,  8  native  preachers,  and  a  Kormal  SehooK  Tlie 
lias  conveyed  the  Gospel  to  tribe  after  tribe  in  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  adjo: 
the  Brahmaputra,  Two  Assamese  nutivc  preachers  and  one  Garo  have  visited 
Ifnited  States,  and  the  latter,  vvlio  had  learned  English,  spent  a  year  in  the  Ne 
Theological  Institution.  The  statistics  of  1880  show,  30  chuitihes^  1,889  meml 
and  27  native  preachers,  with  7  stations  and  %1  missionaries,  male  and  fe! 
The  stations  of  the  Assam  Mission  are  divided  into  three  Assam,  three  ^aga, 
one  Garo,  amongst  which  tbere  are  72  schools  and  1,229  pupils, 

Si  AM  was  the   second   mission   undertaken  by  American  Baptists    amongst 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Asia.    Rev,  John  Taylor  Jones  was  the  first  niis&ionarv. 
liad  labored  about  two  years  in  Burma,  and  had   becorae  so  proficient  in   that  Ian 
gnage  as  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue.     He  reached  Bangkok  ia 
March,  1833,  and  the  first  converts  were  baptized  in  Deceniher  of  that  year- 
were  all  Chinese,  which  raee  form  the  majority  of  tlie  people  of  that  city.     Dr.  Ji 
tninslated  the  New  Testament  into  Siamese  and  made  much  progress;  in  preparinj 
Dictionary  of  the  laniruago,  a  frranimar  and  other  works,     Mrs.  Jone^  prepared" 
(Jatechism  of  the  Christian  religion.      From  tlie  mission-press  in   Bangkok,  m 
Christian  literature  was  scattered  al>road-     Dr.  Dean  joined  the  mission  in  1S»^4, 
devoted  himself  to  the  Chniese  department;   left  Siam  in  1S42,  and  returned  to 
Bangkok  in  18*>4.     In  Aui^nst,  1S35,  he  preached  his  fii-st  sermon  to  34  natives, 
in  1841,  formed  a  elates  of  Cbine*^e  preachers,  whicb  be  continued  till  he  left  for  H 
Kong.     Mr.  J,  IL  Chandler  joined  the  mission  in  1843.     He  was  not  a  preacher,  but 
possessed,  remarkable  mechanical  skill,  and  largely  through  his  inflnenoe  the  ki 
became  one  of  t!ie  most  progressive  native  rtilers  of  Asia.     In  the  palace  is  a  worki 
printing-press,  and  one  or  more  steamboats  belonging  to  tbe  government  ply  in  tl 
river  before  Bangkok. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Messrs.  Davenport,  Goddard,  Jencks  and^Ashmoi 
witb  their  wives,  joined  the  mission,  and  Miss  Harriet  II.  Morse,  the  latter  to  lal 
in  tbe  Siamese  department,  tbe  others  in  the  CInnese.     Dr,  Jones  died  in  1851 
decree  was  issued  tolerating  Christian  worship,  and  by  authority  of  the  king  tl 
ladies  of  the  mission  were  invited  to  the  palace  daily  to  teach  the  court  ladies 
glisb.     After  the  death  of  Dr.  Jones,  the  Siamese  work  was  c<^ntinned  by  Mr  S. 
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was  organized   in  Ramapjitam,  and  the  number  o^  baptisms  reported  fc 
was  915.     The  Theologiciil  Seminary,  for  native  preachers,  was  opened  here  in  1872»; 
with  eighteen  students,  a  body  that  lias  increased  to  more  tlian  200  lueiiiberEtw    Mr., 
Downie  arrived  in  1SI3,  and  Mr.  Campbell  in  1874.     Then  catne  h  year  of  fiimiue, 
a  year  of  cholera,  and  still  another  of  famine.     During  these  years  the  government 
came  to  the  help  of  the  perisliiog  people  by  employing  theiti   in   digging  canak 
for  the  devc!opT!ient  of  tlie  country.    Mr,  Clongh  took  contracts  for  certaiti  portions  of  i 
this  work,  and  paid  good  wages  to  the  starving  natives  of  his  district,  and  while 
they  kbored  for  their   bread,  his  native  preacliei^  laid  before   them   tlie  Gos] 
Many  asked  for  baptism,  but  he  refused  to  baptize  any  while  the  faiaioe  lasted 
they  should  profess  Christianity  from  wrong  motives.     When   the  three  years 
pestilence  and  famine  were  over»  he  offered  baptism  to  all  true   believers.     In  one 
day  2,2i>2  were  immersed  upon  the  profession  of  tlieir  faith.     He  detailed  the  pro- 
cess tothe  writer  with  great  care,  stating  that  there  wei-e  six  administrators;  three 
of  them  immersing  at  a  time,  as  the  candidates  were  brought   to    them  into  the 
water,  and  when  they  became  weary  the  three  rested  while  the  others  proceeded  with 
the  baptism?.     Everything^  he  said,  was  done  with  perfect  deliberation,  tlie  G 
formula  was  carefully  pronounced  over  eacli  candidate  before  his  burial ;  that 
stood  by  and  superintended  the  adtninistration,  but  baptized  none  Iiimself,  and  that 
only  about  eight  houm  were  passed  in  the  great  baptism.     From  Jnne  to   Septerih 
ber,  9,147  were  immei*sed,  and  the  numbers  inci^eased  until  17,00tMiad  been  immerw?d 
on  their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.     The  church  register  in  Ongole  alone  contain 
in  1881,  more  than  16,000  names.     During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1881,  I,i 
were  baptized,  and  from  Jnne^  1878,   to  «Tune,  1881,  the   total    number  read 
ir>,84G.     Fur  years  the  native  preachei*s  had  faitlifnlly  preaelied  throngliont  the 
trict,  and  the  American  missionnries  were  deli<2:hted   to  see  them    thus  honored 
God  in  their  labors.     The  Ongole  Church  having  become  the  large&t  in  the  wo 
the  multitude  was  organized  into  fourteen  Churches  for  convenience.     The  wh 
number  of  mendjcrs  reported  in  188G  is  26;TS9,  the  church  at  Ongole  still  numli 
ing  14,890.     In  the  mission,  at  tlie  same  date,  there  were  287  stations,  40  mis&ioi 
ries,  tnale  and  female,  160  native  preachers,  46  churches,  293  schools,  and  4/2 
pupils. 

CniNA.,     The  Missionary  ITnlou  has  two  missions  in  the  empire  of  China,  ti 
Southern  and  the  Eastern.     The  Southern  was  begun  by  Dr.  William  Dean, 
we  have  seen,  he  went  to  Hong  Kong  in  1842,  to  found  a  mission    among  the 
Chin  people,  and  later  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Shuck,  Lord,  Goddard,  Ashm 
and  others.     There  was  a  temporary  station  at  Macao,  where  the  fii*st  Cbincsc 
vert  of  the  mission  was  baptized.     A  chapel  was  built  in   Victoria  and  another 
Chekchee.     Thirty -three  services  were  held  every  week  in   Chinese,  and  in  1 
nineteen  were  baptized.     In  1S48  Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  mission,  and  in  that 
20,000  tracts  were  distributed  ;  also,  Dr.  Dean's  *  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthe^ 
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Bible  class  was  establislied  and  a  Sabbath-school ;  a  native  preacher  labored,  and  by 
1876  the  Church  numbered  twenty-two  members,  while  at  Tokio,  the  same  jear,  the 
Chnrch  had  thirty-six  members;  Mi\  Arthur  died  in  1877.  Within  three  jeare  the 
misBion  printed  more  than  3,u00,<i00  pages  of  Scriptures  and  traetg,  and  the  first  Gos- 
pel ever  pritjted  in  Japan  was  printed  at  the  Baptist  mission  preae.  In  18T8  twenty- 
eight  converts  were  added  to  the  two  Churches,  and  Dr.  Brown's  translation  of 
New  Te8tamcnt  was  issued  in  IS7*J,  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  loveliest  men 
known  to  tlic  writer^  and  one  of  the  best  scholars,  Befoi^e  h\%  death,  in  1880, 
had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  language  of  two  heathen  peoples  :  the 
686  and  the  Japanese.  A  Catechism  of  forty-eight  pages,  by  Mr.  Arthur,  reraaioi 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  his  literary  labors  for  the  Japanese.  Rev,  Thomas  Poate 
joined  the  mission  in  December,  1871K  He  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Imper 
College  of  Japan.  In  a  journey  to  the  north  he  found  the  Japanese  remarkal 
open  to  Christianity,  and  during  1880  baptised  twenty-six  and  organized  tt 
Cliurehes  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  In  188fi  there  were  live  stationfi^  four  Churclies, 
409  members,  tiftccn  native  preachers  and  215  pupil?  in  schools. 

xVfrica,  The  mission  to  the  continent  of  Africa  was  commenced  almost  simul' 
taneously  with  that  in  Burma,  and  several  devoted  missionaries  saerifieeil  their  liva 
in  that  inhospitable  climate.  The  mission,  begun  in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  was  continued 
with  inditTercut  sncccss  and  under  many  discouragements,  until  1850.  The  labors 
of  Messrs.  Lott  Curey  (colored),  Skinner  and  others,  were  amongst  Africans  rector 
to  their  own  country  from  America,  and  the  Bassa  tribe  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Cb 
one  of  the  missionaries,  prepared  a  dictionary  of  the  Basea  language,  and  nine 
young  men  were  converted.  One  native  came  to  the  United  States,  was  baptiz 
here,  learned  tlie  printer's  trade,  and  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  people  wl 
he  died.  So  many  of  the  missionaries  died  after  a  brief  period  on  the  field  that 
mission  was  suspended  in  1856  ;  in  1S68,  the  work  was  renewed,  and  Robert  HJ 
(colored)  appointed  a  missionary;  he  never  rea(*hed  his  field.  In  1869-70, 
were  baptized,  and  the  mission  reported  218  converts;  in  1S71  two  Churehe 
organi/vcd  and  a  place  of  won^liip  dedicated.  Two  years  afterwards,  19  Ba 
off  idolatry  and  embraced  Christ,  but  aside  from  several  heroic  Biblc-readerfi, 
were  on  the  field  in  1880,  the  work  is  in  a  languishing  state,  in  the  al^^nee  < 
trained  missionaries. 

The  Congo  JIissiqn,  in  Central  Africa,  was  first  sustained  bj  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guinness,  of  London,  and  much  money  was  exjiended,  largely  out  of  their  own  pos- 
sessions, in  lunldings  and  the  maintenance  of  a  steam-boat  to  ply  on  the  river  Conj 
and  its  branches,  with  other  provisions  for  prosecuting  mission  work.  They  pr 
posed  to  turn  over  to  the  American  Baptists  all  the  mission  property  in  the  Cotij 
country,  including  land,  buildings,  the  steam-boat  and  the  missionary  force,  on 
tUtion  that  the  work  be  carried  for  wan!  on  the  principles  of  the  Mt^ionary  Uni<] 
In  1885  this  proffer  was  accepted,  and  the  work  undertaken.     On  grounds  of 
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pediency,  some  of  the  stations  were  transferred  to  another  society  lahoring  ueur 
theni,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  bring  the  work  into  line  with  tlio  general 
methods  of  work  pnrsued  hy  the  Union.  In  1880  five  stations  were  reported,  tliir- 
teen  male  missionaries,  of  wJiorn  three  are  married,  and  two  single  women.  One 
missionary  and  wife  have  been  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  two  cokjred  misniun- 
aries  will  soon  be  added  to  the  force.  At  present,  this  noble  enterprise  is  in  itfl 
infancy^  and  although  several  converts  have  been  baptized,  the  fruits  of  the  mission 
have  been  Jargely  the  anticipation  of  prayerfnl  liopo  nntil  very  recently.  Intelh- 
gence  is  received  that  a  powerfnl  work  of  grace  is  in  progress  at  Banza  Mantuka, 
where  more  tlian  1,000  converts  have  been  baptiised,  two  of  tlie  king^s  sons  being 
amongst  tliem.  At  Mukimbungu  about  30  have  been  converted,  and  the  work  of 
God  is  spreading  in  various  directions, 

European  Missions.  Efforts  to  cstahhsh  miisfiionsin  Europe  huve  been  put  fortli 
by  American  Baptists.  In  France  in  1832,  in  Germany  and  adjacent  countries  in 
1834,  in  Greece  1836.  in  Sweden  1866,  and  in  Spain  1870.  Some  of  these  efforts 
liave  met  with  l>nt  hniited  snccees^  while  others  have  been  very  largely  blessed.  The 
mission  w^as  conimenced  in  France  by  Messrs.  Wilnnirth  and  Sheldon.  Mr.  Kostan, 
a  native  Frencbman,  had  previously  made  explorations,  wliieh  awakened  hope  for 
the  snccess  of  the  undertaking.  In  May,  1835,  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in 
Paris,  and  later,  Mr.  Willard  instructed  a  few  young  men  in  studies  preparatory  to 
the  ministry.  Messrs.  "Wilniarth  and  Willard  returned  to  tbis  country,  and  the 
work  in  Paris  was  left  mainly  in  the  liands  of  native  ministei's.  From  1840  to 
1873  the  Church  there  struggled  hard  for  existence.  In  the  last  of  these  years  a 
costly  chapel  was  built  in  the  line  de  Lille,  in  which  the  Church  still  worships. 
There  are  also  several  small  C^hnrches  in  other  parts  of  France,  so  that,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  there  are  13  native  Baptists  laborers  in  France,  male  and  fenude, 
with  about  770  communicantB. 

Gekmanv.  Hase,  the  Church  historian,  pronounces  tlie  German  Baptists 
'after  the  American  type  of  Christianity.'  and  Mr.  Oncken,  their  apostle,  demands 
notice  here  as,  under  (xod,  tlieir  honored  founder.  He  was  born  at  Varel,  in  tlje 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Jan.  2f»tlK  1800,  and  while  young  went  to  England,  where  he 
became  a  Christian.  In  1S23  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  British  Conti- 
nentid  Si>ciety  as  a  missionary  tti  Germany.  He  preachcil  on  the  fehorcB  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  chietly  in  Ilanihurg  and  Bremen,  till  1828,  when  he  took  an  agency  for  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Soc;iety,  being,  meanwhile,  a  member  of  the  English  In<lependent 
Clinrch  at  Hamburg,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Matthews.  In  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  Cii[>hiin  Tubbs,  master  of  the  brig  Mlu\%  and  a  mendjcr  of  the  Sansom 
Street  Baptist  Clinrch,  Philadelpliia,  found  his  vet?sel  ieed)oiind  at  Hamburg,  and 
while  detained  there  made  his  home  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Oncken.  During  Ins 
6tay,  Tubbs  and  Oncken  spent  much  of  their  time  in  examining  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  captain  explained  to  him  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  American  Baptist 
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Churches,  Oiicken  was  convinced  tinit  tlicse  Churches  were  modeled  after  the 
Gospel  pattern,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  immersed  on  his  faith  in 
When  Captaiu  Tubbs  returned  to  Pliilndelphia,  he  reported  these  tilings 
Du*rg»  his  piistor,  and  to  Dr,  Coue,  of  New  YurL  In  1S33  Prof,  Bamas 
the  Theological  Institution  at  Ilatnilton,  went  to  Germany  to  proeecute  oert&iQl 
Btiuiies,  and  while  there  fell  in  with  Mr,  Oneken  and  &ix  otliers  who  had  cnihniceti 
the  same  views,  and  on  April  2'Jd,  1S34,  imtner^d  the  seven  in  the  River  Elbe,  at; 
Altona,   near    Hamburg,  and  un   the   23d   they   were    organized    into    a   Ba| 

Church  with    Mr.    Onekei 


pastor. 


When      this     beaime 


E«^ 


J.   G.    ONCKEX. 


known,  there  was  no  small  stiri 
in  Ihunburg.      The  EstiiblUlted 
(Jhnreb,  Lutheran^  was  in  arms 
at  once  ;  and  the  old  *  Anabap- 
tist* skeleton  was    brou£;h&^ 
from   the    enpboard    prom 
the  upper  room  where  the  1 
band  worshiped  was  snrrou 
by  a   mob,  its    doors  and 
(!aws  broken,  and   Oncken 
di*figged  before  the  m agist 
and  thrust  into  prison,     Thi 
once  gave  flame  to  the  m 
nient  throughout  all  Genna 
the    v\cy^y    raged,     the 
threatened,  and   the  magit^t 
punished,  but    it  all   aniouo< 
to  nothing.      For  a  time,  tli0 
were  driven  from  place  to  pi 


and  Otjcken  says  that  his  citations  to  appear  before  the  police  averageil  about 
week  for  a  time,  Init  '  the  threats  only  gave  me  a  greater  impulse/  He  was  fined  i 
well  as  imprisoned,  bisgofids  were  seized,  and  he  sajis:  '  It  happened  that  the  Scnati 
JlmHwiilker,  who,  at  that  time,  gtood  at  tlie  head  of  the  police,  was  an  esteemed  Cbr 
tiaii,  who,  althongh  no  Biiptist,  contii<lered  my  religious  activity  as  fniugbtwith  hie 
ing.  .  .  ,  He  was  pressed  hard  to  proceed  against  us,  but  he  whs  not  able  to  reconc 
wiib  his  conscietice  the  persecution  of  Clirist  in  his  membcrB.'  Mr.  Oneken  detailed 
to  the  writer,  in  his  own  liouse  at  Altona,  sume  of  tlie  arguments  by  which  he  mart?d 
this  chief  of  police.  One  was  so  novel  that  it  must  be  repeated  here,  PJe  said: ' 
Senator,  the  law  of  Hamburg  provides  tliat  no  lewd  woman  of  the  city  can  ply 
wicked  calling  until  she  brings  a  certifieate  to  the  authorities,  from  the  clei^yuiaJi  of 
her  parish,  stating  that  she  was  baptized  in  infancy,  and  is  now  a  communicant 
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good  standing  in  tlie  State  Church;  then  a  license  ib  given  to  her,  to  protect  her 
from  all  harm  in  lier  wickedness,  BiU  if  we  persuade  her  to  renounce  her  evil  life 
and  torn  to  Christ,  and  baptize  her  for  the  rciiiissioti  of  her  sitis,  as  Peter  tan^^ht  at 
Pentecost,  we  are  thrust  into  prison  with  the  penitent  wonnui  for  tlie  crime  of  sav- 
ing her  ! '     This  argnment  had  weight  witli  Iludtwalker.     But  says  Onckcn  : 

*  His  successor  in  office  (who,  however,  afterwards  became  our  friend,  and  has 
shown  U8  mn(*h  kindness),  declared  to  me,  at  tliat  titne,  that  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  exteiininate  us.  When  I  reminded  him  that  nu  religious  movement  eonld 
be  suppressed  by  force,  and  said  to  liim,  ''Mr.  Senator,  yoti  will  tind  that  all  your 
trouble  and  labor  will  be  in  vain,"  he  answered:  *  Well,  tlien,  it  wilt  not  he  my 
fault,  for  as  king  as  I  can  move  my  little  finger  I  shall  continue  to  move  agaiust 
you.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Americii,  1  will  give  you,  together  with  your  wife  and 
ehiidren,  a  free  passage  ;  hut  here,  such  seetariiioism  will  not  be  endured."' 

This  state  of  thiugs  continued  for  years,  but  the  word  of  God  prevailed,  and 
the  work  of  grace  spread  all  through  the  German  States;  and  from  Hamburg  it  has 
spread  to  Prussia,  Denmark,  Austria,  Polandj  Hungary^  Eussia  and  Turkey. 
Within  a  little  more  tlnm  four  years  from  its  commencement,  there  were  4r  chnrclies 
and  120  uiembers  under  Oneken  s  direction.  In  1844  he  liad  sent  forth  17  preaehei-Sj 
organized  20  Churches,  and  their  connnunicants  numbered  1,500  members,  Tlie  true 
prosperity  of  the  mission,  liowever,  only  began  to  be  felt  after  tlie  great  Hamburg 
fire  of  1848.  At  that  date  the  Baptists  had  control  of  a  large  warehouse  ia  the  city, 
three  stories  high,  where  they  received  alid  distributed  food  and  raiment  amongst, 
and  gave  shelter  to,  the  homeless  poor.  Here  many  were  saved  from  death,  and  for 
the  first  time  lieard  the  Gosjiel,  and  the  Governtnent  felt  itself  a  debtor  to  those 
whom  it  had  persecuted.  In  May,  185;^,  Mn  Oiicken  visited  the  United  States  and 
remained  fur  fifteen  months.  Out  of  70  Cliurches  iu  Gerjuany,  only  8  had  reguhir 
chapels  built  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  American  Churches  aided  them  in 
erecting  a  number,  88,000  a  year  being  promised  to  liim  for  five  years.  During  the 
laBt  twenty-six  years,  the  Hamburg  Church  has  had  additions  yearly,  the  smallest 
number  being  5,  and  tlie  largest  121,  making  a  total  of  1,317,  an  average  of  nearly 
one  every  Sal>!)ath  for  the  entire  period.  The  largest  Church  connected  with  the 
Mission  in  1867  was  at  Memehin  Eastern  Prussia^  numbering  1.524.  Two  mist^ions 
were  supported  by  the  German  Churclies  at  tliis  time,  one  in  China  and  another  in 
South  Africa,  and  still  later,  one  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ararat,  besides  a  rmmber 
which  they  planted  in  the  United  States  and  South  America.  The  Theoh^gical 
School  at  Hamburg,  having  a  four-years'  course  of  study,  is  a  constant  source  of 
supply  for  the  ministry,  twenty  students  liavhig  graduated  tlterefrom  in  1886,  The 
Churches  are  gathered  into  Associations,  and  the  Associations  into  a  Triennial  Confer- 
ence, The  Churches  within  the  territory  uf  Russia,  wliich  have  sprung  cliietly  from 
tV»e  German  Churches  whose  preachers  have  traveled  into  Switzerhuid,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Litlmania  and  Siberia,  have  recently  formed  the  *  Union  of  Baptist  Clmrchea 
in  the  Russian  EiVipire/     Dissent  from  the  Greek  Chlirch  in  Russia  is  relentlessly 
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cruslied  out,  yet  in  many  places  little  bands  of  Baptists  have  sprung  up  numbering  i|j 
all  ubout  12,000  persons.  Itinerant  missionaries  in  many  provinces,  snch  a&  Esthoniil 
are  siieccssfiilly  winning  men  to  Christ.  In  St  Petersburg,  Mr.  ScliieMe  h^ 
pithered  crowds  of  people  in  bis  own  lionge,  until  tbe  authorities  have  forbiddel 
tlieir  fnther  assembling  on  tbe  pretense  of  danger  to  health.  Within  two  yearihi 
ha^  baptized  above  four  hundred  converts  there  and  elsewliere.  But  these  ntenoi 
God  pay  a  gre^it  price  for  the  privilege  of  saving  their  fellow  Kussiaus.  One  Q 
them  has  been  imprisoned  more  than  forty  times  fur  preaching  the  Gospel 
okl  man  of  seventy  years  was  put  in  chains  and  compelled  to  walk  sixty  En 
miles  for  tbis  crime,  tbe  bbxjd  ninning  from  his  ankles  and  wrists.  In  onei 
the  preacher  and  all  wlio  listened  to  him  w^ere  imprisoned,  and  few  Baptist  pr 
ers  in  linssia  have  escaped  the  prison.     Mr,  Sehiewe  says : 

I,  also,  have  not  been  free  from  it,  Iiaving  Ijeen  imprisoned  seven  times 
GospeKs  sake,  and  was  forbidden  the  country  for  tbe  same  reason.  In  the 
iHHi*  I  was  im]>n^oned  for  the  first  time;  during  tbe  year  1872  five  times,  and  iol 
tbe  year  1877  I  was  taken  away  by  the  police  from  my  brethren  and  from  ray  wife 
and  rbildren,  and,  tofi:ether  with  live  otber  bnitbren,  was  conducted  over  the  frouUerj 
by  guards  armed  witii  revolvers  and  side-arms,  and  banished  into  exile, 

Tbe  amomit  contributed  by  the  Missionary  Union  in  1885,  in  behalf  of  the 

man  Mission,  was  only  ^5,4fN\  and  no  American  missionary  has  ever  been  en^ 
the  work  in  Germany,  Tbe  statistics  of  this  mission,  in  ISS^^i,  give  102  Churches,  152 
chapeKand  *12/2M  members.  Thus,  in  love,  is  God  avenging  tbe  blood  of  the  oM 
German  Baptist  martyrs. 

SwEHEx,     As  tbe  German  mission  was  an  ontgrowth  of  a  Baptist  Chore] 
Philadelphia,  through  the  captain  of  a  sea-going  vessel,  so  the  Swedish  mission 
directly  the  outcome  of  the  Mariners'  Chnrcb  in   New  York,  through    a  comi 
sailor.     This  (luireli  for  Seamen  bad  bt'tjn  recognized  as  a  regular  Baptist  Chnrch 
by  a  Council  of  ('iiurches,  December  4tb,  1843,  and  Rev.  Ira,  R.  Steward  l)ecam« 
its  pastor.     About  two  years  after,  Mr.  Isaac  T,  Smith,  one  of  its  members,  found  a 
Danish  sailur  at  tbe  Sailoi^'  Ilume,  and  lironght  him  to  the  service  of  this  CbnrdL 
The  man   became  interested,  and  came  again   about   a  year  after,  walking  wil 
crutch,  for  he  had  then  lost  a  leg.     After  lying  in  the  hospital  in  Charleston,  S.  C.» 
he  had  debated  on  tlie  clioice  of  returning  to  his  home  in  Denmark,  or  to  New  Tort 
but  decided  on  the  iitter  course.     After  liis  baptism,  his  brethren  prt>cured  for  liiifl 
an  artificial  leg,  and  thus  enabled  to  walk  readily.    He  soon  manifested  great  aeal  in 
missionary  work.     In  1848  he  was  licensed  to  preach»  and  soon  the  ladies  of  tlie 
Bethel   Union  sent  him  as  their  missionary  to  Denmark.     There,  meeting  aDothcf 
sailor  who  had  lost  a  leg,  he  constrneted  one  for  him  like  Ins  own  artificial  limKanJ 
his  fame  soon  spread  amongst  the  wounded  and  crippled  of  the  navy.     The  kingflenl 
for  him  and  offered  to  set  him  up  in  that  business  in  Copenhagen,  if  he  woald  cm» 
preaching  and  furnish  legs  for  tbe  disabled  of  the  royal  navy.     Bat  F.  L*  BynJcer, 
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for  this  was  his  name,  concluding  tliat  it  wae  better  for  hifi  bretlireii  that  they  should 
enter  into  life  maimed,  determined  to  preach ;  which  lie  continued  to  do  in  Den- 
mark for  seven  or  eiglit  years,  when  he  went  to  labor  in  the  north  of  Xorway.  The 
i-esult  of  about  ten  vears^  labor  there  was  tlie  formation  of  five  or  six  churches,  the 
ordination  of  two  preaehej-s,  tlie  employment  of  five  unordained,  and  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  Korwegians,  scat- 
tered over  a  territory  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  there  in  1868. 

Right  liere  w^e  begin  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Sw^edish  Mission  to  the  same 
ChurclK  Not  long  after  Rymker  had  united  with  this  body,  Gustavus  W.  Sehroeder, 
a  young  Swedish  sailor  who  had  just  landed  at  the  wharf  in  New  York,  came  to 
tlie  meeting  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  He  had  been  converted  on  his  voyii^^e  and  in- 
tended to  unite  w  itli  tlie  Methodicit  Clmreli,  but  another  sailor  invited  him  to  attend 
the  service  with  him  that  day  at  the  Baptist  Bethel.  During  the  service  Mr. 
yteward  immersed  two  converted  sailors  on  their  faith  in  Christ.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  young  Sehroeder  had  sc^eu  t!ie  ordinance,  and  he  was  deejdy  affected,  and 
said  :  '  This  is  the  way  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  redeemed  me  with  his  blood, 
was  baptised,  and  now,  it  wouhl  be  ungrateful  for  me  not  to  follow  him/  This 
decided  the  matter;  he,  too,  was  immersed,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Gottenburg, 
Sweden.  There  he  fell  in  with  Rev.  Frederick  O.  Nelson,  a  Methodist  missionary 
of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  who  must  here  tell  his  own  story.  lie  says,  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of 

*The  dear  brother  Sehroeder,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  niy  mind  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  and  tlie  ord  in  antics  of  God's  house. 
TJie  result  of  the  inquiry  has  lieen  that,  after  a  long  aud  mm  conflict  with  myself, 
I  liave  at  last  been  obliged  to  submit  to  and  receive  the  truth.  I  was  baptized  in 
July,  1847,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  f)nckeu,  in  Hamburg;  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
this  year,  my  wife  and  four  others  were  Imptized  by  a  Danish  brother  hy  the  name 
of  Foster,  a  missionary  of  the  l>aptists  in  EnghuuL  Tims  tlie  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  commence  a  Clmreh  on  New  Testament  |>rioei|>les  even  here  in  Sweden, 
the  si>iritual  Spain  of  the  North.  .  .  .  We  expect  great  trials  ami  sntfering  for  our 
principles;  and  we  have  had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  countr%%  hut  our  con  sciences 
would  not  suffer  us,  till  we  were  driven  out  by  the  authorities.  ...  If  we  are  pun- 
ished according  to  an  existing  law,  it  is  a  question  if  we  do  not  suffer  death.' 

Again,  under  date  of  March  5th,  1848,  Nelson  writes: 

*  We  have  now  twenty-eight  Baptists!  mind,  twenty -eiglit  J?//^;/iW^  i^//^'i'pr«  in 
Sweden.  Two  years  ago,  as  I  and  my  wife  were  talking  about  Ba]>tist  principles,  we 
said  to  one  another:  *' Yes,  it  is  right ;  if  the  Bible  is  true,  the  Baptist  principles  are 
the  only  Apostolic,  the  onl}"  true  ones  ;  but  no  one  in  Sweden  will  uver  embrace  them 
besides  ourselves,  ,  .  ,  Just  as  we  were  about  in  good  earnest  to  prepare  for  emigration 
to  America,  some  persons  began  to  inquire,  and  to  listen  to  our  rciisoning  from  the  New 
Testament,  for  as  yet  we  liave  liad  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  which  to 
convince  people.  We  are,  however,  not  all  in  one  place.  In  Uottenburg  tliere  are 
four  brethren  and  two  sisters.  In  another  place,  thirty-six  English  miles  from  town, 
there  are  three  brethren  and  six  sistei-s ;  about  eighteen  miles  from  there^  are  eix 
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bretlircn  and  ee^en  sisters;  making  altogether  twenty-eight.     Ten  days  later  he 

wrote,  that  lie  had  baptized  unather  *  in  the  sea; '  but  on  the  24th  of  April  he  ^avs: 
*  The  troth  has  begun  its  course  and  is  tiiakln^  disturbance  in  the  enemy's  eanip.   We 
are  now  thirty-tive   Baptists  in  Sweden/  and  &ouie  of  his  brethren   had  l)een  ar- 
rested because  they  refiiii.ed  to  have  their  cbildreu  christened.     On  July  4tl^  lt4% 
Nelson  was  bnuiirht  before  tlie  Conrt  uf  CoTisistory,  in  Gotteiibnrg^  oti  the  charge o£ 
spreading  '  religious  erron^/  when  the  pi^esidiug  Bishop  demanded  :  *  Do  yon,  NelsonJ 
at'knttwledfift*  tliat  you  have  been  in  such  a  place,  at  euch  a  time,  and  there  preacUeA 
nifainst  our  EvauiJrehcal  Lutheran  religioiu  and  euticed  people  to  join   the  error&  of 
the  Baptists ;  and  that  you,  even  there,  baj>tized  sevend  pei^soin*  f      To  this  he  m^ 
plied  :  *1  have  often,  there  and  el8evvhere,  spoken  the  truth   accordiug  to  the  wor| 
of  (iod  ;  but  as  to  the  cliar*jje  that  I  have  enticed  any  one  to  embrace  errors,  I  coulA 
not  assent,  as  I  always  proved  Qvvty  thing  I  miid  by  the  Bible,  and  diix?cted  the  (>eopi^ 
to  the  Bible  to  search  tor  themselves.     1  also  acknowledge  having  baptized  persoua.] 


At  that  time  tlic  punishment  for  forsaking  the  State  religion  was  banishmentg 
and  for  inducing  othei-s  to  leave  it,  a  tine  of  two  hundi*ed  tlialei*^  silver  and 
ment  for  life.  In  1853  Nelson  and  his  Church  wei-e  bariifihed,  and  they  cai 
America,  About  this  time,  another  Mr.  Nelson  was  banished  from  Sweden  f< 
coming  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  in  England  sod| 
relief  for  the  oppressed  ones  through  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  at  the  tiine^  was  Prei 
there.  Dr,  Steanc,  of  London,  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  Committee  in 
Tork  who  sought  to  influence  the  Swedish  government  in  the  interests  of  reh* 
freedom,  through  the  Amenciiu  government.  Dr.  Cone  and  the  writer  wei-e  in^ 
Lei's  of  that  Committee,  aiid  earnest  appends  w^ere  made  to  the  Swedi^li  gorernrnent, 
til  rough  Lord  Pahneraton  and  General  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  at  Washiiigfon,  fiw 
1857  to  18G0.  The  correspondence  was  of  a  most  interesting  character,  showing 
British  Minister  aud  the  American  Secretary  to  be  the  firm  friends  of  relij 
liberty.  These  letrem  were  laid  before  the  London  and  New  York  Comniiti 
and  their  contents  showed  that  his  Majesty  of  Sweden  was  quite  willing  to  si 
bill  giving  toleration  to  his  subjects,  but  he  was  hedged  in  with  difficulty.  Indi 
he  had  introduced  a  measure  in  the  Diet,  in  favor  of  enlarged  ixdigious  liberty,  but 
it  was  rejected.  The  case  stood  about  this  way  :  1.  Tlie  Taws  of  Sweden  recogniied 
all  its  subjects  as  born  religiously  free  until  they  took  religions  vows  in'>on  tin 
to  support  the  State  religion.  2.  Every  parent  was  required  to  put  his  child  nm 
those  vows  within  a  month  of  its  birth.  I?.  If  these  vows  were  ever  cast  off,  tlie 
penalty  wan  hautshment  4.  This  law  could  not  l>e  altered  without  the  joint  consent 
of  the  JIuuses  of  Peers,  Commons  and  Bishops,  three  separate  bodies^  and  the  rtv 
assent.  5.  Under  the  appeak  of  the  English  and  Anisrican  governments,  aid«d 
tlie  rising  popular  opinion  of  Sweden,  a  hill  for  larger  religious  freedom  had  twi 
passed  the  Peers  and  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Bishops  had  defeated  it  bcf* 
reached  the  king,  who  was  prepared  to  give  it  signature.  In  time,  however,  Nelsoi 
sentence  was  revoked,  and  he  returned  to  labor  in  Sweden. 

Shortly  befoi*e  Nelson's  banishment  a  Mr.   Foi'sell  and  a  small  coiTH>any 
Stockholm  had  seen  the  need  of  a  holy  life,  the  abandonment  of  tnfaiit  bspti 
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he  started  a  semi  monthly  pnper,  called  the   '  EvaogeHst,*  ^nd^   in  1861,  te 

obliji^d  to  visit  England  to  collect  inonoy  for  a  new  church  edifice.     There  he  rai 
£\,\0i];  then  he  caiiie  to  the  Uuitcd  States  for  the  eame  purpose,  and  nowiaSlockj 
holm  there  are  three  Baptist  Churches,     The  house  of  worship  here  Bpoken 
iHrge^  seating  1.200  persons,  built  of  light  colored  stone;  it  ib  well  8itaated, 
conveniently  arranged,  cost  about  $25,0iX>,  and  is  paid  for.     This  church  is 
as  the  '  Bethel  Kappclet ;'  its  comnumicants  numl^er  abont  2,4(X> ;  thej  appeared 
the  writer  to  be  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.     Tliey  sustain   eeveml  &tatioi 
in  the  outskirts  uf  the  city  and  are  active  in  foreign  mission  work,  helping  toea 
port  a  misiiionnry  in  Spain  and,  perhaps^  some  in  other  countries.      Alao  iu  Stoe 
hohn  18  the  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  Rev.  K.  O.  Broady,  a  former  student | 
MiMlisor^    TTnivei*siity,  is  president.     It  lias  sent  ont  at  least  250  ministers,  and  nol 
in  its  beautiful  new  building.  Urn  fnnn  twenty-five  to  thirty  studenta.     Rev.  J.  J 
Edgixjn,  IKD.,  for  some  time  principal  of  the  Scandinavian    Dep^irtment  of  11 
TheoJogic.^1  Seminary  at  Chicago,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Tniv4,  fonnijrly  a  student  at  Vk 
ison,  are  on  the  field,  who,  with  Messrs.  Dmke,  Broady,  Wil>erg   and  otliens,  fw« 
created  an  evangelical  literature  for  Sweden  whieh  is  working  wonders     The  wof 
has  crossed  the  Baltic  and  entered  Finland.    Six  or  seven  Churches  have  \}een  form 
in  Norway  ;  one  of  them  in  Tromsoe,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the 
northerly  Baptist   Church  on  the  globe.     Here  our  brethren  find  no   more 
culty   iu    imniersing    believers  once,  in  January  and    February,  than    the 
Church  does  in  dipping  liiibes  three   times;  and,  in  1S74  they  reported  a  hsi 
amongst  the  converts.     In  186(5  the  Swedish  Mission  was  transferred  from  the 
lication  Society  to  the  Missionary  Union,     The  statistics  for  the  pres^ent  year,  IStt 
give  tl  I  is  aggregate  :  434  Churches,  28,7*^6  members,  478  pi*eachera,  the  numbe 
mcrsed  in  1S85,  3,217,  and  the  appropriations  from  the  missionary  treasnrvin  R- 
for  that  year,  $6,750. 

The  Swedish  Baptists  are  yet  the  victims  of  cruel  laws.  The  government 
holds  the  absurd  theory  that  all  Swedes  are  born  in  the  National  Churf*h,  and 
they  cannot  be  legally  separated  therefrom.  Vet  the  trend  of  modern  public o|>in 
has  compelled  it  to  make  some  provision  for  dissent  Under  the  pretenHS  of  relief 
it  made  a  Dissenter  law  in  1800,  full  of  obnoxious  restrictions,  and  in  1873  amciwltd 
It,  under  the  further  pretense  of  removing  them  ;  hut  still  it  exacts  from  them 
ditions  to  which  they  crannot  yield  and  retain  their  self-respect.  Tliey  must  a 
to  the  King  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  State,  laying  their  creed  Viefore 
and  certifying  their  intention  to  leave  the  State  Church  ;  if  he  graiits  them  the  riglii 
to  exist  as  a  Church,  they  must  give  notice  to  the  civil  authorities^  that  the  jx^tor 
may  be  held  responsible  for  their  worsliip  according  to  the  creed  :  all  change 
pastors  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  must  be  i*ejK)rted  as  a  mattei 
information  to  the  civil  authorities;  no  j^ierson  can  unite  with  a  Baptist  Chuixrh 
he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  no  person  can  leave  the  State  Church  to  unite  with 
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tists  without  notifying  tlie  priest  of  his  parish  two  months  before  doing  so ;  they 
shall  have  no  seliools  for  tiicir  children  who  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  the 
teaching  of  religious  truth,  without  special  peruii&sion  of  the  King  in  individual 
cases,  under  a  fine  of  from  5  to  500  rix  dollars;  a  public  officer  who  joins  tlie  Bap- 
tiiits  shall  1)0  dismissed  from  office ;  a  royal  decree  uuiy  revoke  tlie  freedom  of  wor- 
diip  at  any  time,  under  the  pretense  that  it  isahaord,  and  non-com  pi  iance  with  these 
provisions  subjects  the  pastor  or  Church  to  lieavy  fines*  By  a  comical  construction 
of  the  law,  the  State  holds  them  all  as  members  of  the  State  Church,  unless  they 
couiply  with  these  provisions.  Our  bi*ethren  ridicule  their  forced  legal  construe- 
tiouB,  and  leave  the  authorities  to  classify  them  as  they  please,  but  go  not  near  the 
State  Church,  receive  no  6up|)ort  from  it,  and  have  no  respect  for  its  pretensionSj 
but  stand  alone.  They  yield  no  promise  to  be  governed  hy  the  DJSt^entcr  law;  they 
consider  Christ  the  King  of  their  Churches,  and  the  demands  of  the  State  and  tlie 
King  to  manage  or  take  cognizance  of  their  internal  Chui'ch  affairs  a  usurpation. 
They  claim  that  belie  vera  under  eighteen  years  of  nge  have  the  right  from  Christ 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  also  claim  the  right  to  teach  their  own  children 
under  fifteen  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Sunday-school  or  any  other  school  For  these 
and  other  reasons  they  say  that  if  they  placed  themselves  under  the  Dissenter  law 
they  woidd  make  a  State  Church  of  themselves,  with  the  King  at  their  head  and 
the  civil  authority  for  their  rulers.  Thus,  keeping  a  clear  head  and  clean  hands,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  wliether  the  law  counts  them  in  or  out  of  the 
State  Church,  The  result  is  that  in  Stockholm  and  other  large  towns,  where  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  tlie  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1S73,  its 
enforcement  is  not  attempted.  But,  in  more  remote  districts,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment are  still  frequent.  If  our  brethren  stand  finrdy,  freedom  to  worship  God 
must  in  time  be  their  inheritance. 

Spatn.  This  mission  grew  out  of  the  temporary  residence  in  tliat  kingdom  of 
Professor  W,  J.  Knapp,  formerly  of  Madison  University,  afterwards  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. Previous  to  1869  he  had  established  himself  as  an  independent  missionary  in 
Madrid,  and  the  work  grew  upon  his  hands  until  he  was  obliged  to  ask  aid  of  tlie 
Missionary  Union.  In  1&70  eighteen  of  his  hearers  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  a 
Church  of  thirty-three  members  was  formed  in  Madrid,  another  in  Alicante,  one  in 
La  Scala,  and  one  in  Yaleucia.  At  Linares  forty -one  were  baptized,  and  several 
native  preacliers  were  raised  up.  But  Mr.  Knapp  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  political  changes  connected  with  the  government  occurred,  and  much 
of  the  w^ork  ceased.  Mr.  Eric  Lund,  an  earnest  Swedish  minister,  sustained  for  a 
time  by  the  Baptist  Churclies  in  Sweden,  was  adopted  as  its  missionary  hy  the  Mis- 
sionary Union,  and  is  its  only  laborer  now  in  Spain.  lie  resides  in  Barcelona,  and 
gives  much  attention  to  the  Swedish  seamen  who  visit  tliat  port.  A  colporteur 
I  evangelist  holds  weekly  meetings  at  Figueras,  and  a  monthly  service  at  La  Scala ;  a 
^1    monthly  evangelical  paper  is  also  issued  at  Barcelona  by  Mr,  Lund. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OTHER    BAPTIST    MISSIONS— FOREIGN  AND    HOME. 

AMERICAN  Baptists  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Foreign   Missions  from 
their  establishment  by  the  English  Baptists  in  1792 ;    as  is  shown  in  theii 
gifts  to  the  mission  at  Serampore  in  1806  and  1807.     In  those  years  $6^000  were 
sent  to  aid  Dr.  Carey  in  his  work,  by  American  Christians,  chiefly  Baptists.     From 
the  organization  of   the  'Baptist  General  Convention  for  Foreign   Missions,'  in 
1814,  to  the  year  1844,  the  Northeni  and  Southern  Baptists  worked  earnestly  to- 
gether.    But  at  the  latter  date  the  question  of  domestic  slavery  not  only  entered 
largely  into  American  politics,  but  into  the  Churches   and  religions  societies  of 
most  American  Christians.      At  that  time  it  so  divided  the  councils  of  American 
Baptists,  that  the  North  and  South  deemed  it  expedient  to  work  in  separate  mission- 
ary organizations  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Hence,  in  1845,  a  society  was  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Southern  Baptist  Convention,'  and  in  1846  the  Northern 
Baptists  re-organized  their  mission  society,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.'     The  Southern  Society  was  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  it  has  con- 
tinned  its  operations  with  great  zeal  and  wisdom.     J.  B.  Jeter,  D.D.,  was  elected 
President,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  efficiency  for  the  following  twenty  years, 
and  Rev.  James  B.  Taylor,  Secretary,  who  continued  to  serve  till  his  death,  in  1871. 
The  great  work  which  the  Southern  Convention  has  accomplished  well  deserves  the 
volume  which  Dr.  Tupper  has  devoted  to  the  narration  of  its  sacrifices  and  successes. 
It  has  sustained  missions  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Africa,  China  and  Italy,  and  does  an 
inestimable  amount  of  home  mission  work  in  the  United  States,  for  the  Convention 
combines  both  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  labor.     A  review  of  its  work  in  each  of 
its  fields  will  excite  gratitude  in  all  Christian  hearts. 

China.  When  the  Southern  Convention  was  formed.  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck  and 
Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  missionaries,  transferred  themselves  to  its  direction  and  support 
Mr.  Shuck  and  his  wife  had  been  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Canton,  from  1S36, 
and  had  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church  there.  In  1842,  when  Hong  Kong  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  missionaries  left  Canton  for  a  time  and  soaght 
protection  here.  Mr.  Shuck  had  baptized  his  first  converts  in  Macao,  in  1837,  bnt 
the  Church  at  Canton  was  not  formed  till  1844,  when  he  returned.  The  Spirit 
of  God  was  poured  out  upon  his  work,  and  he  found  it  needful  to  erect  a  place 
of  worship.  At  that  time  he  lost  his  noble  wife,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  bring  his 
children'to  the  United  States,  he  brought,  also,  one  of  the  Chinese  converts  with 
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him,  and  mieed  $5,000  for  a  chapel,  but  it  was  thought  that  wisdom  called  fur  th« 
establisliment  of  a  mission  at  Slutngliai.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Chioa  in  1847, 
and  labored  faithfully  till  1851  at  Shangliai,  where  he  lost  his  Becond  wife,  and  re- 
turning to  the  United  States^  closed  his  useful  life  in  South  Carolina^  after  laboring 
ia  Califoroia  from  1854  to  1861. 

In  1850  Messrs,  Clopton^  Pearcy,  Johnson,  Whilden,  and  Miss  Bakei\  were 
added  to  the  Canton  Mission,  and  between  the  years  1854—60,  Messrs.  Gaillard, 
Graves  and  Schilling  followed.  A  number  of  these  soon  fell  on  the  fields  were 
transferred  to  other  stations,  or  were  obliged  to  return  in  broken  liealtlj,,  but  in 
1860j  40  baptisms  and  58  Church  memljcrs  were  reported*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
and  Miss  Whilden  went  out  in  1872  and  did  a  good  work,  especially  in  schools 
amongst  Chinese  women.  Mr.  Simmons  and  wife  reached  Canton  in  1871,  and  are 
Btill  on  the  field,  and  Miss  Stein  joined  them  in  1879,  K.  H,  Graves,  D.D.,  has 
been  in  Canton  since  1856,  and  for  a  generation  has  coneecrated  his  life  to  his  holy 
work  with  bis  faitliful  wife.  She  was  a  Miss  Norris,  of  Baltimore,  known  to  the 
writer  ahnost  from  childhood  as  a  Christian  who  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
Jesus,  and  who  has  stood  firmly  at  her  husband's  feidc. since  1872.  Dr.  Gmves  has 
published  a  Life  of  Christ  in  Chinese,  also  a  book  on  Scripture  Geogniphy,  another 
on  Homileties,  still  another  on  our  Lord's  Parables,  and  a  Hynm  Book. 

SnAXGUAi.  As  already  stated,  this  mission  was  founded  in  1847,  by  Messrg. 
Yates,  Shuck  and  Tobey,  when  a  Church  of  ten  Tuembei's  was  fornjcd,  and  two 
nati%^e  preacliers  were  licensed  to  preach.  AVlien  Mr.  Pearcy  joined  the  mission,  in 
1848,  500  natives  attended  the  services.  In  1855,  18  public  services  a  week  were 
held,  five  day-schools  were  kept,  a  Chinese  woman  was  immersed,  and  about  2,500 
per80!i8  heard  the  G€>spcl  weekly*  Varions  other  missionaries  joined  the  mission,  but 
after  1865  Dr.  Yates  and  tiis  wife  were  left  alone.  Dr.  Yates  has  done  a  great  work 
for  Cliina  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  colloquiah.t!ie  speech 
of  30,n00,00D,  and  in  the  issue  of  Chinese  tracts.  This  veteran  has  pushed  hie 
Bible  translation  to  1  Timothy,  and  continues  on  the  field  in  full  vigor.  The  Shantung 
Mission  consisted  of  the  Chefoo  and  the  Tung-cbow  stations,  which  have  Ijeen  fully 
cultivated  from  1860;  the  first  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hartwcll  and  Mr.  Crawford. 
In  1868  a  native  preacher  baptized  20  converts.  There  are  now  in  China  56  mis- 
sionaries and  native  assistants,  654  Church  members  and  145  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Afkica.  In  1846  the  Convention  established  a  mission  in  Liberia,  and  aijpointed 
John  Day  and  A.  L.  Jones  (colored)  their  missionaries;  who,  at  ditferent  times  have 
been  followed  by  otbei^.  Stations  were  established  in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
against  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  largely  arising  in  the  opposition 
of  the  Africans  themselves,  who,  in  many  cases,  have  driven  out  tlie  miis^ionaries, 
especially  in  the  Beir  country*  Many  of  those  sent  have  died  on  the  field,  while 
others  have  not  otdy  lived,  despite  the  trials  of  the  climate,  but  have  risen  to  great 
usefulness  and  influence  as  teachei's  and  preachers.     John  Day,  tlie  first  pastor  of 
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the  Church  at  Monrovia,  established  a  high  gchool  there,  in  which  not  only  tlie  el(Ji 
nientary  branches  were  taught,  but  cla^^isical  and  theological  instruction  wa^givciL, 
He  died  in  185l»,  but  not  until  he  had  phiiited  a  number  of  Churcdies,  many  Soti« 
day-schools,  and    preached  the   Gospel,  as   he  thought,    to  about    10,000  heathenj 
Rev.  T,  J,  Bowen  estahlished  the  Yoruba  Mission  in  1850,  and  between  1853  iiii 
1856  about  a  dozen   missionaries  went  to  his  help.     But  after  tliey  had  plautc^ 
many  Chnrches  and  &c]»ools,  many  of  them  fell  victims  to  African  dii^ease,  and  oth 
were  driven  out  by  wars  and  African  persecution.     Mr,  Bowen  labored  with  niU" 
zeal  and  success  for  a  considerable  time,  but  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  du 
ing  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the  Convention  was  campoUed  todi^^ontin 
the  African  Mission  for  want  of  means.     But  in  1875  it  was  reorganij^ed  bjMcssi 
David  and  Colley,  who  were  welcomed  by  such  of  the  native  converts  as  had  hA^ 
fast  their  confidence  in  Christ.     At  present,  Messrs.  David  and  Kubank,  with  MrSij 
Enbank,  and  four  native  laborei-s,  ai-e  on  the  field  at  Lagos,  where  a  new  cha])el  hu 
been  erected  and  good  promise  for  the  future  is  Itcld  forth.     There  are  stations 
at  Abbeokuta  and  Oghomoshaw,  with  several  minor  points;  seven  or  eight  mi 
arics,  native  and  foreign,  arc  lalKiHng  earnestly.    In  1865,  IS  converts  were  baptizeJ. 
There  are  125  Church  members  in  tlie  mission  and  220  scholars  in  the  schools. 

Bkaziuan  Mission.     This  work  was  l>cgun  in  1879,  and  has  met  with  the 
determined  opposition  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  missionaries  have  suffered  rancl 
tlieir  work  of  love  and  reaped  light  fruit.      The  missionaries   have  been  Meii 
Quillan,  Bagby  and  Bowen,  and  the  stations  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Macip.     The   brethren    have   published  two  works  in   Portugxiese,  *The 
Baptism,-  and  '  Who  are  the  Bapti^t^,'  and  have  circulated  many  copies  of  Mr.  Tay 
tract  on  the  *  New  Birtli/     The  tield   is  very   hard,  but  the  Convention  is  full 
perseverance  and  hope.     The  piHi-sent  Clmrch  membership  is  168,  of  whom  23  wciu 
baptized  in  the  mission  year  1845-40. 

Mkxican  Mission.  This  mission  was  taken  np  with  He  v.  J.  O.  Westni 
ISSO,  and  had  6c;ircely  been  adopted  when  that  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was  i: 
dcred  by  a  baml  wi  Indians  and  Mexicans,  Bnt  Mr.  Powell  is  now  on  the  tield 
about  12  missionaries  and  teachers  are  laljoring  with  him  in  Mexico,  at  Sal 
Patos  and  Parras,  also  in  the  Monelova  and  Rio  Grande  Districts,  in  w^iich  sev« 
stations  there  are  at  present  about  270  Church  members  with  216  scholars  in 
schools. 

Thk  Italian  Mission.  Tins  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  fi* 
occupied  by  the  Convention.  Jfot  only  must  Rome  and  ludy  ever  present  a  poci 
charm  for  Baptists,  because  of  their  immortal  connection  with -Apostolic  trium 
but  because  dnring  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  always  a  little  remnant  left  tl; 
who  held  fapt  to  some  of  the  Baptist  principles  of  the  primitive  times.  The  archr 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Venice  furnish  proof  that  In  a  score  of  towns  and  villages 
Northern  Italy  the  *  Brothers  ■  were  found,  although  they  were  obliged  to  esetpd 
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Moravia.  Then,  from  1550,  tliat  court  liad  its  haods  full  in  the  attempt  to  exter- 
iniiiate  them.  Gherlandi  and  Saga,  e&peciaJly,  are  of  precious  iiieoiorj,  Gherlandl'fl 
father  Lad  designed  Iiim  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  llolj  life  and  teaching  of  tJie 
'Brothers'  won  him,  and  in  1559  he  labored  in  Italy  to  bring  men  back  to  Apostoh'c 
trutli.  His  capture,  however,  eoon  eut  short  his  toik,  and  when  tliru&t  into  prison  hia 
inquisitors  pressed  him  to  change  his  opinions,  '  They  are  Dot  opinions,*  he  said,  ^  but 
the  truth,  for  whidi  I  am  ready  to  die*'  Though  they  drowned  Jiini  in  the  Icigoon  at 
night,  nevertheless,  eay  the  *  Baptist  Chronieles:'  *His  death  will  he  for  tlie  revela- 
tion  of  truth.'  8aga  Wiis  born  in  1532  and  studied  at  Padua,  where,  while  biekj  he 
was  converted  through  the  words  of  a  godly  artisa-n.  Dr.  Beni-ath  says  in  *  Stitdien 
iiml  Kritiken^^  1885*  that  when  he  became  a  Baptist,  his  relatives  east  him  off;  and 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  conduct  twenty  disciples  to  Moravia,  he  was  betrayed 
and  taken  to  Venice,  where,  after  a  years  coniinement,  sentence  of  death  was  passed, 
and  in  1565  he  was  drowned  at  night  in  the  Sea  of  Venice. 

Modern  Baptists  prize  any  land  where  such  heroism  has  been  displayed  for  the 
trnth,  and  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  fell  and  Itali-ui  unity  opened  tho 
gates  of  Rome  to  free  missionary  labor,  the  Southern  Convention  was  nut  slow  to 
8c*nd  a  man  to  that  post,  Dn  W,  N*  Cote,  one  of  its  missionaries  on  the  Continent 
of  EuropCj  formed  a  Chui*eh  of  eighteen  members  in  Rome  in  1871*  but  the  littlo 
flock  passed  through  grave  troubles,  and  Mr.  Cote's  connection  with  the  Convention 
ceased.  In  1873  Rev,  George  B.  Taylor,  son  of  tlie  tirst  Secretary,  James  B,  Taylor, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  mission*  He  made  his  way  to  Rome,  a  beauti- 
ful place  of  worship  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $30,r>00,  and  after  laboring  witli  the 
greatest  devotion  and  wisdom,  and  with  hirge  success,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Virginia  in  1885.  Meanwhile  the  mission  is  conducted  under  the  general 
direction  of  Rev,  J.  H,  Eager,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Italian  Bap- 
tists  are  beset  wnth  peculiar  difficulties  from  many  sources,  but  they  are  proiu)unced 
Baptists,  and  stand  resolutely  by  their  principles.  For  mutual  aid  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  *  Apostolical  Baptist  Union,'  and  support  a  journal  known  as  ^11 
Te»tlmoHW^  They  are  also  developing  tlie  practice  of  8elf-eui>port  somewhat 
rapidly.  They  have  stations  at  Rome,  Ton-e  Pellice,  Piuerola,  Milan,  Venice,  Bo- 
jtegna,  Modena,  Carpi,  Ban,  Barletta  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  Many  of  these 
interestii  are  stnalh  but  they  aggregate  about  288  members.  The  Foreign  Mission 
Stations  of  the  Sonthern  Baptist  Convention  number  altogether.  Stations,  27; 
Out-stations,  20 ;  Male  MiBsionaries,  Foreign  and  Native,  41 ;  Female  Missionaries,  33 ; 
Churches,  40;  Communicants,  1,450;  number  added  in  1S85-86,  209. 

Indian  Missions.  A  great  work  has  been  done  for  the  Christianization  of 
many  Indian  tribes  by  the  Southern  Convention,  cliieHy  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  CIn'ekasaws  and  Seminoles.  Noted  amongst  the  white  niissionariea  to 
these  aborigines,  have  been  Messrs.  Buckner,  Moffat,  Bums,  Preston  and  Murrow, 
and  of  converted  Indians  theniseU^es  there  have  been  Peter  Folsom,  Simon  Ilancock, 
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Lewis  and  William  Cass  and  John  Jumper.  Amongst  the  varions  tribes  th 
6  Assoeiatione,  embracing  about  8,000  communicants,  with  many  secular  am 
day-stOiooIs  and  ineeting-bouses. 

TiiK  Home  Mibsidn  work  of  the  Convention  is  done  chiefly  throitgii  the 
Missjion  Board,  and  is  known  as  tlie  Domestic  work.  The  Domestic  Board  first  t< 
its  sepitrate  existence  in  1845,  with  Rev.  Russell  Hohiian  as  Corresponding 
tarj,  who  was  followed  in  due  time  by  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Curtis,  Rev.  Joseph  Walk 
and  again  by  Mr.  Huhnan,  His  successors  were  Rev.  M.  T.  Sumner  and  Dl 
McTiitu^h;  all  of  whom  did  a  great  work  for  the  feeble  CUurches  in  almost  c^ei; 
Southern  city,  and  in  every  Southern  State,  especially  in  Texas,  Florida,  Arkans^ 
and  Georgia.  Over  $1,100/K)0  has  been  expended  on  the  field,  and  fulJy  40,0(1 
persons  have  been  baptized  un  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Misfiionary  efforts  for  the  Indians  of  North  America  were  commenced  by  tli 
Baptist  General  Convention  in  1817,  and  prosecuted  by  the  Baptists  of  the  Noi 
and  South  together  until  1846»  After  that  the  Missionary  Uoion  pi'usecn 
Indian  missionary  work  alone  till  1805,  when  it  transferred  that  departinent 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  The  tribes  in  which  this  work  vras 
cuted  during  this  period,  were  the  Putawatomies  and  Miamies,  1S17;  Che 
in  North  Carolina,  1818;  Ottawas,  1822;  Creeks,  1823;  Oneidaa  and  Tona 
including  the  Tuscaroras,  1824;  Choctawt^,  1826;  Ojibwas,  1828;  Shawnees,  1 
Otoes,  1833;  Omahas,  1833;  Delawares,  including  the  Sto€kbridge&,  1S33; 
Kickapoos,  1834.  The  missionaries  employed,  male  and  female,  numbered  upwinb 
of  60,  and  the  missions  which  yielded  the  largest  fruit  were  those  amongst  die 
Cherokecs,  Choetaws,  Creeks,  Ojibwas,  Delawarcsj  and  Shawnees.  The  whole  nnm- 
her  of  converts  baptized  were  about  2jU00,  of  whom  three  quarters  were  of  tij^ 
Cherokee  uatiun.  ^| 

In  182G  seven  young  Putawatomies  were  sent  as  studenta  to  Hamilton  Theo* 
logical  Seminary  for  instruction,  and  two  to  Vermont  as  students  of  medicine.  In 
1833  a  Cherokee  native  preacher  was  ordained,  another  in  1844  ;  in  1850  two  inone, 
and  in  1852,  yet  another.  In  1835  tliere  wajs  a  OjocWw  native  preacher,  and  in  \M% 
there  were  two  others ;  a  Creek  Indian  became  a  preacher  in  1837,  and  a  Tn^^^nin 
chief  was  ordained  pastor  in  his  own  tribe  in  1838.  The  earliest  stations  amongst  the 
Putowatomies  were  called  Carey  and  Tliomas  stations,  in  honor  of  the  missionari- 
India,  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  was  the  founder  of  botli  these  missions.  In  1S31 
Indians  were  removed  fartlier  westward  by  the  government  of  the  TTnited  S 
became  mixed  with  other  tribes,  and  the  work  was  suspended  in  1844.  In 
Bchook  were  formed  among  tJie  Ottawas  and  a  Church  in  1832,  with  24  raera 
They  contributed  a  stmi  equal  to  tJiirty  cents  per  member  for  missions  in  1849; 
in  1854  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territorj'.  The  Cherokee  station^  is 
North  Carolina,  wiis  begun  by  Rev.  Evan  Jones  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  1825,  and  w 
1838,  156  natives  were  baptized  in  the  space  of  ten  months.     After  thej  were 
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moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  the  work  progreissedj  and  in  two  years  their  Church 
numbered  600  membei-s.  Mr,  Fry  joined  the  station  in  1842,  and  the  nieiubers 
were  estimated  at  1/>00.  All  the  Cherokee  Chnrehes  had  nieeting-houseSj  and  there 
was  also  aniongat  them  a  printing-office  and  a  female  high  school*  A  niiBeionary 
periodical  wa.s  established  in  1844,  and  the  tnin^lation  of  the  New  TeBtiiment  w^os  com- 
pleted in  1846,  The  tribe  may  well  be  considered  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation, 
Tlie  mission  amongst  the  Dela wares  began  with  two  preaching  places ;  their  first 
missionary  was  Rev,  J.  G,  Pratt.  Tliis  mission  was  tiually  absorbed  in  that  to  tlie 
Shawneen,  Mr,  Binghann  eondocted  the  miesioii  to  the  Ojibwas  at  SauU  Ste,  Mary, 
from  1828  to  1857 ;  the  tribe  had  dwindled  away  through  death  and  emigration,  and 
the  work  was  given  np.  Rev,  Moses  Merrill  labored  amongst  the  Otoes  from  1833 
to  1840,  when  he  died  on  the  field  after  translating  portions  of  Scripture  into  the 
Otoe  language ;  after  his  death  that  mission  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Willard, 
formerly  missioiniry  to  France,  and  others,  remained  amongst  the  Shawnees  from 
1831  to  1862,  At  an  earlier  date,  tJiere  were  miesions  amongst  two  or  three  tribes 
in  Western  New  York,  but  tiie  advancing  tide  of  civilization  swept  them  away. 
Schoolcraft  estimates  the  number  of  Indians  at  the  discovery  of  America  within  the 
present  area  of  the  United  States  at  1,000,000,  but  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
Conmiissioner  for  1882  gives  their  nural>er  as  only  259,632. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  disjointed  condition  of  the  Baptist  denomina* 
tion  unfitted  it  for  general  missionary  work.  It  needed  concert  of  action,  and  yet, 
nothing  could  force  organization  upon  it  so  effectually  as  the  pressure  of  missionary 
work.  From  the  beginning  our  people  felt  the  need  r>f  pressing  the  work  tif  per- 
gonal regeneration,  and  yet  every  form  of  jealousy  for  reserved  rights  rei>el led  tiiem 
from  formal  organization.  Still,  the  Associations  were  impelled  to  eo-openition,  and 
lielped  the  Clinix^hes  to  feel  their  way  to  concert  of  action.  The  Shaf  teslniry  Asso- 
ciation, which  comprised  North-eastern  New  York  and  Western  Massachusetts,  in 
1802,  sent  out  Caleb  Blood,  paying  his  traveling  expenses  through  Central  New 
York  and  over  the  Niagara  River  into  Upper  Canada.  At  that  time  the  Associations, 
especially  the  Philadelphia,  the  Warren  and  tlie  Shaftesbury,  had  largely  imbibed 
tlie  missionary  spirit  and  were  engaged  in  home  evangelization.  The  first  missionary 
organization  in  which  American  Baptists  were  active,  outside  of  these,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  the  ^Buston  Female  Society  for  Missionary  Purposes.*  It  was  formed 
in  1800  with  14  members,  part  of  whom  were  Congregation alists.  For  the  tii-st 
[year  it  expended  $150  in  New  England.  Several  years  after  this,  1802,  a  few 
brethren  in  Boston,  without  the  action  of  the  Churches,  formed  the  *  Massachusetts 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,'  the  object  of  which  was  *  to  furnish  occasional  preach- 
ing, and  to  pronmte  the  knowledge  of  evangelic  truth  in  the  new  settlements  of  these 
United  States,  or  further,  if  circnmstances  should  render  it  proper?  In  the  fii-st 
I  year  of  its  operations  it  sent  Joseph  Cornell  through  the  nortlz-westem  part  of  the 
[State  of  New  York,  and  two  other  missionaries  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
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Cornell's  journey  occnpied  six  months;  lie  traveled  l,tXM:»  miles,  and  preached  in  4^ 
townships,  reporting  that  in  41  of  these  the  people  had  no  religious  instnietioiiJ 
and  that  in   VS  no  luini&ter    had    ever    preached,     Tliis    Soeietj     existed   tbiit|{ 
yeai-8  and  had  missionarieg  in  ten  States,  West  as  far  as  Illinois,  and   South 
as  Mississippi.    John  Ide,  Edward  Davenjx^rt,  Amos  Chase^  Natlianael  Keii( 
John  M*  Peck  and  James  £.  Welch  were  amongst  its  missioDai-ies.     It  afi 
became  the  paixmt  of  the  present  Home  Mission  Society. 

There  had  been  scattered  comnmnities  of  B;iptists  in  Missouri  froia  tUe  settle 
inent  of  that  country*  Tlionius  Johnson,  of  Georgin^  had  visited  it  in  1799,  whJ 
it  was  under  foreign  dominion  and  Roman  Catholic  control.  A  few  families  fj 
tlie  Carolinas,  ahuut  IVM\  made  a  settlement  in  8l  Lonis  County,  Joliii  Clarity 
Irish  Methodist,  l)ecame  a  Baptist,  and  probably  was  the  first  Baptist  who 
preacheil  west  of  the  Mississippi.     He  gathered  a  Church  in  1807. 

Before  considering  the  next  mission  organization,  it  will  be  in  chronologic 
order  here  to  notice  ttiat  gre^it  movement  of  explorers  and  first  eettlei-s  whii 
planted  Baptist  Churches  in  Kentucky  at  so  early  a  date.  Most  of  its  early  inlmhi 
ants  were  from  Virginia  and  tiie  Carol inas,  princi pally  from  Virginia ;  m 
them  were  Baptists  in  their  religion,  and  their  early  ministers  brought  the 
marks  and  earnest  spirit  of  their  ministry*  with  them.  The  settlers  of  Keai 
were  generally  men  of  powerful  fi*ame  and  dauntlei^is  courage,  backwoodsmen 
didly  adapted  to  tlie  subjugation  of  this  great  empire  of  forests^  and  these  mini 
met  exactly  the  wants  of  the  people.  For  about  a  score  of  years  they  were  exposed 
to  the  wi-ath  of  the  savages,  who  abonnded  in  this  world  of  wilderncs&  The  en- 
croachments of  the  whites  hiid  driven  them  back  from  their  seii-coast  doinaiflfi, 
and  as  these  slipped  out  of  their  hands,  as  Wiis  natural,  they  liecame  snllen  »ad 
vengeful  White  emignints  found  their  crops  destroyed,  their  etock  driven  off, 
tlieir  Ijuildiiiga  burnt,  and  their  wily  foe  in  ambush  to  slanghter  them  in  the  dirk 
forests*.  Dr.  Spencer  gives  an  illustrative  ease.  Tlie  CV>ok  family,  from  w] 
spran^r  Abraham  Cook,  a  devout  Baptist  miuisten  had  removed  in  1780  to  the  fi 
of  Elkhorn,  when  the  father  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  a  largo  fumily  nnprot 
on  this  frontier.  She  struggled  with  poverty  and  danger  till  the  year  179i 
her  sons,  Hosca  and  Jesse,  married.  One  day  a  band  of  Indians  fell  npon  these 
sons,  while  they  were  shearing  sheep,  and  murdered  one  of  them.  The  other, 
tally  wounded,  fled  to  the  house,  barred  the  door  and  fell  dead.  The  two  woi 
must  now  fight  the  Indiana  to  save  themselves  and  their  babes,  Thoy  hadonerilk 
hut  no  shot.  Fiu<ling  a  musket-ball,  Iiowever,  in  her  desperation  one  of  the  women 
bit  it  in  two  witli  her  teetli,  and  fimd  one  half  at  an  Indian  through  a  crevice  in  her 
log-house.  He  sprang  into  tlie  air  and  fell  dead.  The  t^avages  then  tried  to  f< 
the  door,  but  failing,  sprang  to  the  roof  to  fire  the  house.  As  the  ilanies  bej 
kindle,  one  of  the  heroines  climl>ed  the  loft  and  quenched  the  fire  with  water. 
Indians  tired   the    roof  the  second  time,  but  the  women,  having  no  more 
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flames  the  tliird  tiine,  when,  havinjej  neither  eggs  nor  water  left,  the  poor  woman 
tore  the  jacket  from  her  murdered  husband,  saturated  with  his  blood,  and  gniothered 
the  iiairiefi  with  that.  Thus  baffled,  the  savages  retired,  leaving  tliese  joung  mothers 
clamping  their  babeB  to  their  bosoms,  obliged  thcinsel  ve«  to  bury  their  slaughtered  Iius- 
Kbands.  Many  of  the  early  ministers  suffei^d  much  from  the  Indians.  It  is  supposed 
that  Rev.  John  Gerrard  was  murdered  by  them. 

The  Severns  Valley  Baptist  Clmrch  was    the    first   organised   in   Kentucky, 

about  forty  miles  south  of  Louis ville,  at  what  is  now  Elizabetlitown,  thougli  the 

chureh  still  bears  its  ancient  name.     On  June  18,  1781,  eigliteen   Baptists  met  in 

mthe  wilderne^g,  uutfcr  a  green  sugar-tree,  and    there,  directed  by  Rev.  J<>se]>h  Bar- 

Bnett,  from  Virginia,  formed  theinselves  into  a  Baptist  Churcli,  cli€H»sing  Rev.  Jolm 

I  Gcrmrd  as  their  pastor.     Cedar  Creek  was  the  second,  founded  July  4th,  1781,  and 

Gilbert's  Creek  the  third,  constituted  under  the  leadei^ship  of  Lewis  Craig.     For 

I  several  years  these  Churclies,  and  othei's  that  were  formed,  met  with  no  marks 
of  signal  prosj>enty  ;  but,  in  1785,  they  were  visited  by  a  blessed  revival  of  rLdigion, 
especially  those  in  Upper  Kentucky.  In  1784  a  Cburch  was  gatliered  in  tbe  Bear 
Grass  region,  about  thirty  miles  from  what  is  now  Louisville.  At  that  time  several 
mble  ministers  had  settled  in  the  new  territorj%  and  the  young  Churches  were  gix^atly 
prospered.  In  1787  Rev.  John  Gano  left  bis  pastoral  cbarge  in  New^  York  and 
settled  in  Kentucky,  greatly  strengthening  the  hands  of  Ins  brethren.  This  State 
Las  now  become  the  fourth  Baptist  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of  numbers,  having 
Kei  Associations,  896  ininisters,  1,731  Cliurehes,  183»688  members.  Last  year,  1885, 
10^748  persons  were  immci'sed  into  thefenowshi|>of  those  Churches.    Our  brethren 

(there  liave  always  expected  and  received  *  large  things,'  In  the  olden  times  Jere- 
iniah  Vardeman  baptized  8,000,  Gilbert  Mason  4,000,  James  M,  Coleman  4,000,  and 
Daniel  Buckner  2,500. 
In  returning  to  speak  of  organized  missionary  effort,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1807  a  number  of  brethren,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Otsego  Association,  met  ou  the 
27th  of  August,  at  Poinpey,  Onondaga  County^  N.  Y.,  and  organized  tlie  Lake  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  the  '  promotion  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  destitute 
Mgions  around.'  Its  first  missionary  was  Rev.  Salmon  Morton,  wdio  was  engaged  at 
$4  a  week.  Two  years  later  tlie  name  of  the  societ)^  was  changed  to  the  '  Ilamilton 
Missionary  St>ciety.'  It  wm  tlie  day  of  small  things,  for,  in  1815,  the  society  was 
able  to  provide  only  for  forty  weeks'  labor  in  t!ie  course  of  a  year,  and  it  was 
greatly  encouraged  to  receive  from  the  *  Hamilton  Female  Missionary  Society  ^  in 
1812,  *  twenty  yards  of  fulled  cloth,'  to  replenish  its  ti^asury. 

Still,  the  missionary  spirit  possessed  tbe  hearts  of  the  American  Baptists,  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  17tb,  1817, 
the  sphere  of  its  operations  was  enlarged  by  authorizing  the  I^oard  '  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  the  funds  to  domestic  missionary  purposes.'    This  action  diverted  atteu- 
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tion  for  a  time  from  tlie  original  purpose  of  the  Convention,  for  daring  the  three 
ensQing  years  only  three  additional  missionaries  were  sent  into  foreign  lands.  The 
Convention  was  feeling  its  way,  in  the  absence  of  missionary  experience,  and  it 
heart  desired  to  take  in  the  world.  Luther  Eice  liad  influenccHl  its  action  by  hi 
enlarged  plans  and  holy  aims.  He  possessed  great  ability,  was  of  most  commandin{ 
presence  and  an  earnest  speaker,  and  his  recent  conversion  to  Baptist  principles  hai 
stirred  the  whole  country.  After  his  tour  tlirongh  the  South  and  West,  he  reportet 
a  recommendation  that  a  mission  should  be  established  in  the  West,  not  only  oi 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  region  in  itself,  but  it  was  '  indispensably  necessar 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  pious  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Unite 
States,'  and  the  Convention  took  his  view  of  the  case.  Hence,  it  gave  power  to  tb 
Board  to  send  missionaries  into  ^  such  parts  of  this  country  where  the  seed  of  th 
Word  may  be  advantageously  cast,  and  which  mission  societies  on  a  small  scale  d< 
not  effectively  reach.'  The  direct  result  of  this  vote  was  the  appointment  of  Johi 
M.  Peck  and  James  E.  Welch  to  this  work,  and  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  foi 
their  support.  They  went  West,  acting  under  this  commission,  where  they  established 
many  Churches,  amongst  them  the  Church  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  1817.  James 
McCoy  and  Humphrey  Posey  were  sent  out  under  similar  commissions  to  the  Indiana 

In  1820  the  Convention  saw  that  it  had  attempted  too  much,  and  withdrew  its 
support  from  Messrs.  Peck  and  Welch.     Mr.  Welch  returned  East,  and  Mr.  Peck 
was  taken  up  and  supported  by  the  Massachusetts  Society.     For  years  he  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  the  Triennial  Convention  to  resume  its  work  in  the  West,  and  so  from 
1820  to  1832  home  mission  work  was  thi'own  back  upon  local  organizations,  Asso- 
ciations and  State  Conventions.      In  New  York,  the  Convention  was  formed  in 
1821,  in  Massachusetts,  1824 ;  and  12  others  previous  to  1832.     After  nine  veare, 
labor  in  the  West,  Mr.  Peck  returned  to  New  England  to  arouse  new  interest  in  the 
work  of  western  evangelization,  and  explained  to  the  Massachusetts  Society,  in  Dr. 
Baldwin's  Church,  in  Boston,  the   necessities  of  this  field.     He   also   visited  Dt, 
Going,  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  moved  his  bold  but  sonnd 
judgment  and  warm  heart  to  examine  the  subject  seriously.       Tlie  two  men  corr^ 
sponded  constantly  on  the  subject  for  five  years,  when  Drs.  Going  and  Bolles  resolved 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  West  for  themselves.     The  result  was,  that  the  three  men 
sketched  a  plan,    '  to  lend   efficient  aid  with  promptitude ; '  and  on  returning,  Dr. 
Going  convinced  the  Massachusetts  Society  that  a  General  Home  Mission  Society 
should  be  formed.     It  was  willing  to  turn  over  all  its  interests  to  a  new  society,  and 
used  its  influence  to  secure  its  organization  ;  the  result  was,  that  on  April  27th,  183i 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  formed  in  New  York  city,  with 
Hon.  Heman  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  for  its  President,  Dr.  Going  for  its  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  William  Colgate  for  its  Treasurer. 

In  Dr.  Going's  first  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the   new  society, 
he  made  an  elaborate  statement  of  Baptist  strength  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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ratio  of  ministerial  supply  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtrj.  lie  estimated  the  whole 
number  of  communicants  at  385,259,  ministers  3,024^  Churches  5,321,  and  Asso- 
ciations, 302.  He  reckoned  the  destitution  in  the  Western  States  as  17  per  cent. 
greater  than  in  the  Eastern  ;  and  while  the  Churches  of  Kew  Yoi^k  and  New 
England  were  supplied  with  ministers  seven  eit]jhthe  of  the  time,  the  ilitldle  Sta-tes 
were  only  supplied  three  eighths,  and  tlie  Western  one  eiglith.  He  further  calculated 
that  all  the  miuisterial  labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  only  equal  to  tlial 
of  2(K)  pastors  \n  the  East*  The  managei-s  of  the  new  society  ^  Resolved  '  with  what 
they  ref^ai'dcd  \\%  great  boldness,  that  ^10,0CM>  ought  to  be  raised  and  expended  dur- 

ling  the  first  year,  and  felt  very  grateful  when  Mr.  Colgate  reported  $6,586  73,  as 

'  the  result  of  the  year's  work.  But  on  this  sutn  they  had  carfied  89  missionaries, 
laboring  in  19  States  and  Territories  tlirongh  tijat  year.  In  the  sixth  year  the 
receipts  were  |17,232  18^  missionaries  116*  and  1,421  persons  baptized.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  the  separate  statistics  for  all  the  preceding  five  years,  as  they  were 

I  mixed  up  with  the  State  Conventions,  which  held  certain  auxiliary  relations  to  the 
society.     In  Octuber,  1837,  Dr.  Going  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Literary  and 

jTheologicid  Itistitute  at  Granville,  Ohio,  and  in  1831^,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Hill,  of 

I  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  ti!l  his  place  aa  Home  Mission  Secretary,     As  Dr.  Going 

[has  become  so  tltoroughly  historical  amongst  American  Baptists,  a  fuller  sketcli  of 

[him  will  be  desired, 

Jonathan  Going,  D.D.,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  born  at  Reading,  Ver- 

|inont.  March  7tl),  1780.     He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1809; 

I  hut  during  bis  first  year  at  college,  April  6,  180f),  lio  united  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Providence,  nnder  the  care  of  Rev,  Stephen  Gano.  He  pursued  his  tlie- 
ologicjtl  studies  for  a  time  after  his  graduation,  with  President  Messer,  and  tlien 
l>ecamc  pastor  of  the  riiurch  at  Cavetulisli,  Conn.,  1811-1815,     In  1815  he  became 

fpafitorof  the  Church  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  service 
organized  the  first  Sunday-scliool   ifi  Worcester  Co*     At  that  time  ardent  spirits 

I  were  in  common  use  amongst  Church  mend»ers  and  ministers,  l)ut  Mr.  Gning  took 
high  ground  against  this  p  met  ice.  It  is  said  that  a  neighboring  Church  applied  to 
the  Doctor  for  aid,  when  he  asked  if  that  congregation  could  not  support  itself  by 
economizing  iti  the  use  of  liquor?  The  reply  was,*  'I  tliink  not,  sir,  I  buy  mine 
now  by  the  barrel,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates.'  Tlie  personal  influetice  of  Dr. 
Going  made  him  a  sort  of  Bishop  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  During  his  pas- 
torate of  16  years  at  Worcester,  350  additions  were  made  to  his  Church.  Hon. 
Isaac  Davis,  for  many  years  a  member  of  his  Church  and  a  personal  friend,  said  of 
him  :  *  If  there  was  an  ordination,  a  i*evival  of  religion,  a  difficulty  in  a  Church,  or 
a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  some  benevolent  object,  within  30  or  40  miles,  the 
services  of  our  pastor  were  very  likely  to  l>e  called  for.  Every  body  saw  that 
111  is  heart  was  in  the  great  cause,  not  only  of  benevolent  action  but  of  the  common 
Christianity,  and  every  body  expected  that  he  would  respond  cheerfully  and  effect i  vely 
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to  all  reasonable  claims  that  were  made  upon  him.'  After  taking  cliarge  of  Qia 
ville  College,  his  influence  in  Ohio  becaitio  as  extensive  and  healthful  a^  in  Mtfi 
chiisotfs,  but  he  was  }>ermitted  to  fill  hia  place  onlj  till  Kovember  9,  1944, 
fell  asleep  in  Jet^us,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Much  might  be  said  of  Dr,  Hiire  ftecretaryship  in  the  Home   Mission 
which  he  filled  for  22  yeans.     lie  was  a  native  of  Newport,   R.    I.,  bom  April 
1793.     lie  entered  the  Penn&ylvania  University  to  prepare  for  the  inedical  proi 
sion,  hut  wiig  (converted  at  the  age  of  19  and  became  a  pastor  at  25.      He  served 
smaller  Churches   first,  then  spent  9  years  as  pastor  of  the   Fir^t  Church, 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  10  yeans  as  pastor  of  the  First  Churchy  Troy,    N.  Y-,  befora 
accejvted  the  place  vacaknl  by  Dr.  Going.     During  the  period  of  his  Becretarri 
the  country  and  the  Society  were  agitated  by  several  very  exciting   and   perplex 
qnestionin,  hut  under  his  firm  and  judicious  management,  it  derived  no  serious  ia 
fnim  any  of  them.     He  kept  his  head  and  heart  upon  the  one  aim  of  the 
*  Ni»rrh  America  for  Christ,'  and  he  did  much  to  bring  it  to  the  Saviour  s  feet 
of  tlie  serions  practical  difficnUies  which  be^et.thc  Society  in  the  proiiecution  of 
western  work  was  not  readily  overcome.     In  many  sections  a  salaried  ministry 
denounced,  and  many  otherwise  sensible  people  looked  upon  the  plan  of  missions 
a  speculation  and  the  missionaries  were  set  down  as  hirelings.     In  November,  1 
a  Conventiim  met  in  Cincinnati,  where  representative  men  from  various  portions 
the  South  and  West  met  representatives  rif  the  Home  Mission  Society,  face  to 
to  exchange  views  on   the  subject.     This  meeting  did  much   to  dispel  prej 
and  ignorance.     Still,  for  many  years  the  narrow- minded  folk  in  the  West 
the  honest  J  hard  working  missionaries    mnch  as  they  would  be  treated   bv 
decent  pagans.     Only  persistent  work   and  high  Christian  character  conqne 
recognition  of  their  gifts  and  self-sacnticing  life.  • 

The  settlement  of  the  interior  in  regard  to  intelligence,  virtue  and  religii 
well  as  free  government,  had  lieen  a  matter  of  great  solicitude  with  the  earlier 
men  of  the  country.     Under  the  colonial  date  of  July  2d,  1756,  Benjamin  F 
wrote  to  George  Whitefield: 

'  You  mention  your  frequent  wish  that  yon  were  a  chaplain  in  the  Atnerictfl 

Army.  I  sometimes  wish  that  yon  and  I  were  jointly  employed  by  the  crown  to 
settle  a  colony  on  the  Ohio.  I  imagine  that  we  could  do  it  effectually,  and  wiihont 
putting  the  nation  to  rmich  expense ;  but,  I  fear,  we  shall  never  he  called  upon  for 
such  a  service.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  to  settle  in  that  fine  eoun 
large,  strong  body  of  religious  and  industrious  people !  What  a  sec^irity  to  the  < 
colonies,  and  advantage  to  Britain,  by  increasing  lier  people,  territory,  strength 
commerce  !  ilight  it  not  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  pure  religion  a 
the  lieathen,  if  we  could  by  such  a  coloiiy,  show  them  a  better  sample  of  Chrij*! 

tluin  they  commonly  see  in  our  Indian  traders ?^the  most  vicious  and  aV«ind< 

wretches  of  our  nation !  Life,  like  a  dramatic  piece,  should  not  onh'  l>e  conducted' 
with  regularity,  but,  metliinks,  it  should  finish  handsomely.  Being  now  in  the  last 
act,  I  begin  to  cast  about  for  something  fit  to  end  with.  Or,  if  mine  be  more  prop- 
ei'ly  compared  to  an  epigram,  as  some  of  its  lines  are  but  barely  tolerable. 
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very  desimus  of  conclndin^^  with  a  bright  point.  In  siieli  an  enterprise,  I  could 
spend  tlie  roinuiiider  of  life  with  plciisnre,  uud  I  tiriiily  believe  God  would  liless  us 
with  suecess,  if  we  undertake  it  with  u  sincere  regard  to  bis  lioiior,  the  service  of 
onr  gracit*u8  king,  and  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  public  good,' 

Although  the  wish  of  Franklin  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  country  with  White- 
field,  as  nii&siouaries,  for  '  the  introduction  of  pure  religion  among  the  heathen,'  and 
to  found  a  colony  to  the  *-  hon(»r'  of  Grxl,  it  was  reserved  to  others,  ae  honorable  and 
as  noble,  to  compose  an  *  epigram'  there,  under  a  Republic  of  which  neither  of  these 
great  men  dreamed  when  the  pliilosupher  expressed  this  wish.  In  a  quiet  way 
single  missionaries  there  have  done  an  almost  6Uj)erhuman  work.  Fourteen  of  the 
Btrongest  Churches  in  Tlliuois  and  Michigan  were  planted  by  that  pure-hearted  man, 
Thomas  Powell,  as  well  jjs  tlie  Illinois  River  Associatioru  Out  of  this  body  in  turn 
have  come  tlie  Ottowa,  Roek  River,  East  Illinois  River  and  the  McLean  Associations, 
which  w^ere  organized  under  Ids  direction.  Dr.  Tempk^  wrote  his  friend,  Dr.  Som- 
mere,  in  1833,  concerning  Chicago,  then,  a  mere  trading  pn.st :  '  We  have  no  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  prc»claim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  ...  I  write  to  beg  that 
yon  will  see  Rrother  Going  and  ask  that  a  young  man  of  tirst-rate  talent,  whose 
whole  heart  is  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  may  be  sent  to  it  immediately.  I  will  myself 
become  responsible  for  $200  per  annum  for  such  a  missionary.'  Dr.  Going  found 
the  young  man  in  Rev.  A,  B.  Freeumn,  wlu:>  had  just  graduated  from  Hamilton, 
aiul  justitied  what  seemed  hiisty,  by  saying  tliat  *  Chicago  promises  to  become  a  very 
important  place  on  very  many  accounts,  and  it  is  deemed  highly  important  that  we 
have  a  footing  there  at  an  early  date.'  In  October,  1833,  the  First  Church  in 
Clucago  was  organized  in  what  is  to-day  one  of  the  centers  of  power  in  our  land. 

Under  the  administmtion  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  work  of  the  Ilome  Mission  Society 
began  to  assume  its  fuller  proportion  of  importance  to  American  Baptists.  In  1S32 
its  principal  field  was  the  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  from  Galena  to  New  Orleans, 
embracing  about  4,000,000  people,  but  in  twenty  years  from  that  time  the  vast 
stretch  west  of  the  great  river  was  opened  up  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What,  in  1832, 
stood  upon  the  tuaps  as  the  *  Great  American  Desert,'  an  immense  empire  of  black 
waste^  became  Kansas,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  ae  States ;  while  Nebraska,  Washington, 
Dakota,  Nevada  and  Colorado  were  becoming  rapidly  colonized  in  18r*2.  At  the 
close  of  Dr.  Hill's  service,  the  operations  tif  the  Society  extended  into  Kansas  and 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  ItlO  miles  up  the  Missouri  River  from  the  Kansas  line ; 
up  the  Mississippi  to  its  junction  with  tlie  St.  Croix,  thence  to  the  Falls  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  to  the  head  of  Lake  Suiierior.  Tlie  necessity  had  been  forced  upon  the 
Society  of  doing  something  to  assist  iutant  Churches  to  secure  houses  of  worship. 
This  was  a  new  order  of  work,  and  at  fii'st,  appropriations  were  nmde  in  the  form  of 
loans  at  a  light  interest  of  two  per  cent.  Many  of  the  Churches  were  paying  8  to 
12  per  cent.,  and  the  aiin  wan  to  help  them  to  help  themselves,  by  making  the  intere«t 
as  nearly  nominal  as  might  be,  and  when  the  principal  was  re- paid,  to  re-loan  it  to 
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other  Churches  for  situilar  use.  Dr*  Hill  pnblighed  a  plea  for  the  Church 
Funil,  ainiing  to  mis*}  $100,000  for  tliis  jmrpoee.  Tlie  plan  was  a  wise  one,  but  t! 
raoveiiiciit  had  scarcely  been  iTjaitgiimted  whert  the  financial  panic  of  1S5T  fell  nponj 
tlie  C(Mintrj,  and  the  rcsjwiiBes  in  money  were  light.  In  18G0,  wlien  the  funds  wew 
xiBed  only  in  the  form  of  loans  and  tlie  gift  system  had  ceased,  the  receipts  ran  tijl 
to  172,005  13,  of  which  $30,000  was  made  a  permanent  fund.  Rev,  E.  E.  L.  TaylorJ 
D,I).,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  man  of  hirge  ability  e%'ery  way  and  a  niotit  suecesrfi 
pastor,  was  appointed  to  raise  tlse^j^ermanent  fund  to  $500,000,  lie  lal>ored  noW; 
in  his  work  till  1874,  when  Iiis  Lord  called  him  to  his  temple  above.  He 
however,  eecnred  $130,000  for  the  fund* 

Dr.  Hill  declined  fnrther  service  in  1802,  and  Dr.  Jay  S.    Baekns,  one  o 
moat  vigorous  minds  and  consecrated  pa«toi"S  in  the  denomination,  was  chosen  as  h 
snccessor.     lie  served  from  1S62  to  1807  as  the  only  Seeret^iry,  but  in  18G7  Rev,  J 
Simmons,  D,D.,  of  Philadelphia,  wm  appointed  an  additional  Corresponding 
tary,  with  special   reference   to  the  Freed  men's  work,  and  in  1S69  Dn  Tayloi 
added  to  his  colleagues  with  special  regard  to  the  Church  Edifice  Fond.     Dr. 
mons  stood  the  peer  of  his  two  fellow-secretaries  in  wisdom  and  goodness.     He 
a  graduate  of  Browm  University  and  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
done  delii2:!itful  pastoral  work  in  Indianapolis  and  Philadelphia.     Thus  eqnippi^ 
the  Society  stood  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  three  men  of  God,  and  well  did 
each  of  them  stand  in  his  lot.     The  times  were  extremely  tryinof,  for  the  conn, 
had  just  passed  throngh  its  severe  Civil  War,  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  an 
expected  clmnge  of  circumstances  called  for  various  modifications  in  the  work  of 
Society.     The  new  secretaryship,  filled  by  Dr  Simmons, sprang  from  these  ii 
changes.     At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
St.  Lonis,  May,  1865,  when  it  resolved  to  prosecnte  missionary  work  amongst 
Freed  men.      Dr.  Edward   Lathrop  and    Mr.  J.   B,  Hoyt  were  sent    to  visit 
Southern  Baptists  to  invite  tlieir  ctHoperation  in  this  work,  and  in  1867  a  delcgai 
w^as  sent  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  at  Bfdtimore,  to  further  that  obj 
That  Convention  reciproexited  these  brotherly  interclmnges,  and  appointed  a  sim: 
delegation  to  meet  the  Home  Mission  Societyj  a  few  days  later,  at  its  annual  meetii 
in  New"  York,     Drs.  Jeter  and  J.  A,  Broadus  made  addresses  in  which  conciliai 
and  brotherly  affection  abounded.     Various  methods  of  practical  co-operation 
su^ested,  but  th-  Committee  which  reported  on  the  subject  could  do  little  mi 
than  reconnnend  that  co-operation  should  be  souglit  and  had  in  all  ways  that  ehonM 
be  found  practicable. 

In  Deceml>er,  18fi4,  however,  a  company  of  Baptists  had,  on  their  personal 
fiponsibitity,  formed  *  The  National  Theological  Institute/  at  Washington,  to  provi 
religious  and  educational  instniction  for  the  Freedmen.    At  the  St  Lonis  m^ 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  1845,  it  was  reported  that  $4,978  69  had  been 
ceived  by  its  Treasurer  for  a  Freed  men's  Fund,  and  that  the  Society  had  all 
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the  better  education  of  a  colored  ministry.  Tlie  Convention  has  adopted  the  policj 
of  sustaining  students  at  the  seminaries  controlled  by  the  American  Baptist  noun 
Mission  Society.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  larger  contributions  for  this  purpoa 
may  be  secured  from  both  white  and  colored  Baptists.' 

The  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  said  in  the  same  year : 

*  The  Institute  for  colored  ministers,  under  the  care  and  instrnction  of  ou 
esteemed  brother,  J.  T.  Robert,  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  our  colored  populatior 
We  trust  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  course  of  instruction  then 
and  that  the  scliool  may  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  in  evangelizing  and  elevatixi; 
the  race.'  In  1878  it  added :  '  We  recommend  our  brethren  to  aid  in  sending  pioii 
and  promising  young  men,  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  to  this  school,  which  cor 
sideration  was  urged  in  view  of  the  fact,  among  other  facts,  that  Romanists  are  raakiri 
strenuous  efforts  to  control  our  colored  people,  by  giving  them  cheap  or  gratuitous  ir 
struction.'  And  in  1879  the  same  Convention  resolved  Uiat :  '  The  institution  deserve 
our  sympathy  and  most  cordial  co-operation.  It  is  doing  a  most  important  work,  an< 
is  indispensable  as  an  educator  of  this  most  needy  class  of  our  population.' 

The  Baptist  Seminary  and  the  Spelman  Seminary,  located  at  Atlanta,  are  doinj 
a  truly  wonderful  work.  The  latter  was  largely  endowed  by  the  philanthropist 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  bears  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  maiden  name.  It  has  626  pupils 
and  its  income  for  1885  was  $7,133 ;  Sidney  Root,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta,  has  been  unwearied 
in  his  zeal  to  build  up  both  these  useful  institutions. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Washington,  in  187i,  the  Society  elected  bat 
one  Corresponding  Secretary  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  and  educational  wort 
Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  ;  with  Dr.  Taylor  in  charge  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund.  But 
as  Dr.  Taylor  died  that  year.  Dr.  Bishop  was  left  alone.  From  1876  to  1879  Dr. 
Cutting  served  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  H.  L 
Morehouse,  D.D.,  the  present  Secretary,  whose  very  successful  administration  has 
brought  up  the  Society  to  a  position  commensurate  with  the  times,  and  to  a  position 
of  strength  worthy  of  its  preceding  history. 

As  Natlian  Bishop,  LL.  D.,  was  a  layman,  and  did  so  much  for  the  interests  uf 
the  Baptist  denomination  generally,  this  chapter  cannot  be  more  fittingly  cIose<l 
than  by  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors.  lie  was  pre-eminently  a  scholar,  a 
Christain  gentleman,  a  philanthropist  and  a  man  of  large  religious  affairs.  He  was 
born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  August  12th,  1808.  His  father  w%is  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  a  farmer,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  habits  of  thorough  industry 
and  economy.  While  yet  a  youth,  Nathan  was  converted,  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
P.  P.  Brown,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Yernon.  Early  he  displayed 
an  uncommon  love  for  knowledge  with  a  highly  consistent  zeal  for  Christ,  a  rare 
executive  abilit}^  and  a  mature  self-possession.  At  eighteen,  he  entered  the  Acad- 
emy at  Ilaniilton,  N.  Y.,  and  Brown  llnivei'sity  in  the  year  1832.  There  he  became 
a  model  student,  known  by  all  as  full  of  quiet  energy,  a  Christian  of  deep  convic- 
tions, delighting  in  hard  work,  manly,  self-denying  and  benevolent,  and  graduated 
with  high  honor.     In  1838  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common  Schook 


much   to    do    witli    tho^  grJ 
movements  that    mu&t   now  j 
mentioTied.     Few  of  our  Ami 
lean  fathers  acted  a  more  pro^ 
iueiit  part   in    the  work  of  n^ 
sions,  whether  on   the  home 
foreign  field,  than  the  iinmor 
Tlioniiis    Baldwin;    and  hi* 
nlrciidy  spoken    of  him  a*  eon 
luiii^tli,  it   will    be    but   m 
Itere  to  glance  at  bis  Boetofl 
ktry  and  general  cliaraeter.j 
\f  ter  serving  the  Clinl 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  for  seven 
lie  became  the  pastor  of  tliej 
ond   Baptist  Church,  in  Boetao,! 
in  1700,  which  responsible  offiw 
be  tilled  till  his  death,  in 
His  laboi's  were  most  abnn 
and  Ilia  sticcess  in  the  conversion  of  luen  to  Christ  was  very  great.     He  vras 
a  graduate  of  any  eollege,  bnt  be  fostered  all  edneational  projects ;  nordi*!  belorf 
controversy,  but  when  be  found   it  necessary  to  defend  Baptist  principles  against 
the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  AVorcester  be  did  so  with  faithful  vigor.     Dr.  Still- 
man  and  fiim&elf  were  fast  friends  and  trne  yoke-fellows  in  every  good  work-    Ai 
politieians,  Stilbnan  was  a  firm  Federalist,  and  Baldwin  as  tirm  a  Jeffersonian 
oerat^  and  generally  on  Fast  Day  and  Thanksgiving-day  they  preached  on  tlie 
In  dispute  Itere,  bet'imse,  as  putriots,  they  held  tbeni  essential   to  the  welW^er 
the  Republic,  especially,  in  the  exciting  conflicts  of  1800-01 ;  yet,  there  nerei 
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have  forfeited  tlie  birtlinglit  of  a  freenmn,'     His  fatlier  had   already  g 
war,  and  Stephen  tidde:  '  Without  a  tear  she  saw  me  depart,  bidding  t 
God  and  be  valiant/     The  next  morning  Ins  regiuient  tn arched  to  JJaiibo ry,  wh 
lie  witnessed  the  bnrning  of  that  town.     He  Bpeaka  of  his  after  inarches  in 
annv,  under  CoL  Lamb,  as  traced  in  their  blood  on  the  snow,  and  of  shoes  beil 
sent  to  tliem  which  Gen,  Lafayette  had  provided  in  France.      After  tliis^  he  serv« 
as  snvgeon  in  tlic  new  brig  coiiinianded  by  Decatur,  of  wlioin  Le  says,  *  a  braver  tnl 
never   trod    the  dcek  of  any  vessel/     She  was  captured,  for  she   ran  on  a  re 

of  rocks,  wlien  :  "  Finding 


inipoesible,  M^e  managed 
away  her  leaders  and  nailed 
flag  to  the  mast,  aiid  long  affl 
we  were  captured  our  stars  ai 
stripes  floated  over  her  dec! 
After  their  capture,  Gano  an 
tliirty-foiir  othei-s  were  left  upti 
Turk's  Island  without  food^  I 
perish.  There  be  was  taken  m 
sick  that  he  appeared  to  be  dyind 
His  companions,  however,  fouit 
some  conchs  on  the  shore  aa 
rotibted  tliem,  Thej'  raised  hi 
fainting  head  from  the  sauc 
beach,  and  gave  him  a  portion  a 
the  liquo:-,  saying  :  *  Gano,  tab 
til  is  and  live,  we  will  yet 
the  British/  He  revivedj 
after  some  days  was  taken 
Francis.  Upon  landing  thereT 
begged  from  door  to  door 
morsel  of  bread,  till  a  woman  gave  him  half  a  loaf,  which  he  shared  ivith  his 
panions.  After  working  hard  to  load  a  vessel  with  salt,  he  obtained  passage 
brig  for  Pliiladclpliia,  but  when  four  days  out  was  re-captured  and  taken  into 
Providence.  Here  he  was  put  on  board  a  prison-ship,  fastened  in  chains^  and  «* 
died  of  hunger.  After  a  time  he  was  exchanged  as  a  prisoner,  but  safely  reaclted 
Philadelphia,  and  soon  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Tappan,  K,  T 

There  he  was  converted  and  in  17S0  was  set  apart  to  the  Gospel  rainistry. 
the   sketch  of   himself  which  he  wrote  for   his  children    he   speaks  of   his 
abhorrence  of   intoxicating  drinks  thus:    *  When  four  years  old,   milk-punch 
recommended  in  the  small-pox,  which  I  had  most  severely.     My  mother  has  info] 
me  that,  w]ien  she  urged  my  taking  it  lest  I  should  die,  I  replied  to  her,  ^*T1j 
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las  punctuality  in  diti patching  business  and  liis  large  forecast  gave  liira  great  iufliig 
ence  in  all  Baptist  councils.  For  ninet43en  years  in  succession  lie  acted  asModeratoi 
in  the  Warren  Association.  He  constantly  preached  with  an  eje  to  the  copious  oirt| 
pourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  eujoycd  many  revivals  of  religion  in  hi 
Church,  Witli  some  hundreds  of  others,  he  baptized  his  six  daughtei-s^  four  i 
whom  became  the  wives  of  Baptist  ministers,  amongst  whom  were  the  late  Dn 
Henry  Jacksuu  and  David  Benedict^  the  historian.  Few  meu  have  left  a  raoi 
hallowed  iiiHiience  on  the  Baptists  of  America  than  Stephen  Gano.      His  doctriiK 

were  of  the  purely  orthodox  pii 
tern,  especially  in  all  that  related  ( 
the  person  and  work  of  Cimst^i 
the  close  of  a  sermon  on  his 
he  says :  *  The  seutiuient  I  bavi 
been  presenting  to  you,  and  whicl 
I  have  feebly  supported  ia  thi^ 
place  and  imin  this  pulpit  for  rnor^ 
than  thirty-iive  year^,  is  now 
uuly  ground  of  luy  hope,  and 
which  I  wish  to  commend  wh 
messenger  of  death  shall  summoJ? 
my  soul  to  an  account  before  the 
only  wise  God  and  Saviour/ 

Rkv.   Alfred     Bexxett 
born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1 
"^SSj^^  ^^^^  lived  to  l)e  honored  for 

and  influence,  being  loriff  kouT 

RKT,    AtFRED    BENNETT,  .  t^    .»  t^  •        ^r, 

'rather  Bennett.'     He  was  a  oofi- 
temporary  of  Baldwin  and  Gano,  and  lal>ored  side  by  side  with  thera  for  nianr 
years  in  promoting  foreign  missions.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  in   1S06,  by 
Church  at  ITomer,  N.  Y.,  and  hmeame  its  pastor  in  1S07.     His  early  ministrj-  ti 
was  so  blessed  of  God  that  his  Church  sent  out  two  new  Churches  in  the  vicin 
and  great  revivals  followed  his  labors.     Like  most  of  the  pastoi-s  of  his  day,j 
preached  much  abroad,  especially  in  the  region  which  now  forms  the  central 
ties  of  New  York,  and  lie  left  a  holy  influence  wlierever  he  went.     From   lS3i| 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  1851,  he  devoted  his  time  to  pleading  the  cause  of^for 
missions,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  estahlishing  tliat  love  of  missic 
enter]>rise  which  characterizes  the  Baptists  of  the  State  of  New  Tork*     More 
a  generation  has  passed  since  he  departed  this  life,  yet  his  name  is  always  pronouii 
witli  reverence.     In  person  he  was  tall,  of  a  dark  complexion,  thin  and  stoopil 
He  had  a  fine  head,  with  strong  features,  a  winning  address  and  an  earnest  spirit. 
He  was  attended  hy  an  atmosphere  of  firm  devotion  and  close  walk  with  God. 
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Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  D*D.,  was  a  iititive  of  Iliidderslieldj  Yorkshire  ;  k^rn 
December  25th,  1783*  His  father  was  the  pastor  of  i\  Baptist  Church  at  Fai-sley, 
near  Leeds.  Early  in  life  Daniel  became  a  Christian,  anited  with  a  Congregational 
Cliurch,  and  was  greatly  prospered  in  secular  business.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1806,  when  he  began  to  examine  the  difference  between  liimsclf  and  the 
Baptists,  and,  as  the  result,  united  with  the  Fayette  Street  Church,  New  York,  of 
which  lie  soon  became  a  very  useful  member.  Then  he  believed  himself  called  of  God 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  preaclied  his  first  sermon  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city* 
In  March,  1807,  he  began  a  course  of 
theological  studies  with  Dr  Staughton, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J,,  in 
180l>,  where  he  remained  until  1812, 
wiicn  he  became  pastor  of  the  Ciuirles 
Street  Church,  Boston^  Mass.  Here  his 
large  capacities  for  usefulness  developed 
in  liw^ry  sphere,  especially  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  in  laying  broad  fonnda- 
tions  for  foreign  mission  work  and  the 
education  of  the  ministry.  When  Bap- 
tist educational  mov'erncnts  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Newton  Institution,  he 
was  one  of  its  foremost  advocates,  and  for 
eighteen  years  presided  over  its  Board  of 

T  n  1  stee s.    1 1  e  al  so  be  c  a ni  e  a  Fe  1 1  o  w  i  n  t  lie 

n.lj. 
Corporation  of  Brown   ITniversity,  and 

one  of  tlie  Board  of  Ovei*seers  in  Harvard.  In  Boston  his  public  influence  wasgen- 
cml  and  healthful,  for  his  talents,  with  the  purity  and  beneficence  of  his  life,  ct>m' 
mended  him  to  all.  His  personal  presence  bespoke  the  man  of  mark  wherever  he 
went.  The  cast  of  his  face  was  noble,  nlbeit  the  compression  of  his  month  and  the 
glint  of  his  eye  indicated  sternness  <»f  character  and  the  power  to  slant  a  satire  ;  indeed, 
his  whole  carriage  said  :  '  I  magnify  mine  office.'  Yet,  where  his  suspicion  was  not 
excited  or  his  confidence  challenged,  he  was  as  winsome  as  a  child,  and  trusted  men 
implicitly  ;  but  ever  insisted  in  return  on  transparent  simplicity  and  staunch  honor  in 
all  their  conduct.  His  mnservatism  always  denumded  the  unity  and  peace  of  consist- 
ent integrity.  In  a  senuou  to  liis  own  people  he  says:  *  One  Diotrephes  may  de- 
stroy the  peace  of  a  Church.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  men  must  be  fii'st  or 
they  will  do  nothing.  They  will  rule  or  rnge ;  and  the  niisfortnne  is,  they  nige  if 
they  rule,  jfay  God  preserve  me  from  such  good  men.'  Dr.  Sharp  was  tall 
in  stature  aiid  very  erect,  elegant,  benignant  and  courtly  in  his  manners,  and  \\\^ 
eloquent  ministry  held  the  respect  of  the  whole  commnnity  in  Boston  for  one-aiul- 
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forty  yearn    He  was  emphatically  a  teacher  and   a  father  in   Israel;  at  the: 
time,  in  all  spheres  of  refined  society,  he  was  a  rai-e  specimen  of  the   fine  oli 

glisli  gentleman.     He  die 
1853. 

SAMrKL.  F.  Smtth.  D. 
Few    men     ai*e    now    liviiJ 
who   have    more    beantifal 
adorned  our  ministry,  or  uuM 
ciirneetly  aided  our  niisdon 
than  the  modest  and  widely 
known  author  of  our  natiooi 
Iiymn,  '  My  Conntry  !  *tis  o 
Thee/     Dr.   Smith  w«£*  bad 
ill    Boston,     Masfiw,     Octabe 
2l8t,  1808,     He  %ra8  fitted  (a 
college  in   the    Latin    Scliuol 
of  that  city,  and  was  a  Frauk-I 
Hn  Medal  scholar.     He 
uat^d  at  Harvard  in  18; 
the  class   with  OU%*er 
dell    Holmes,    Judge 
Cartis,  Judge  Bigelow,  Ji 
Freeman    Clarke^    Profesw 
In  Dr.  Hohnes'g  poem  oo 


REV.  BAMURL  P.  SMITH,    P,D. 


llenjamin  Peirce  and  other  men  of  distinction. 
Boys '  he  sings  of  him  thus : 

*  And  thcrc^s  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith  ; 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  calling  him  Smith  ; 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  tlie  free — 
JtJst  read  on  his  lueda!,  '*  My  country,  of  thee  !  " ' 

He  was  a  student  in  the  Audover  Theologicid  Institute  from   1829  to  18 
when  he  became  the  editor  of  the  '  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine '  for  one  year- 
February,  1834,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  WaterviHe^  Maine, 
and  was  Professor  of    Modern   Languages  in  the   College   there  for  eight  t< 
From  1842  to  1B54,  twelve  years  and  a  half,  he  was  pastor  of  the    Firsit  Bap 
Church  at  Newton,  Mass,     Then,  for  seven  years,  1842  to  1849*  lie   wa6  editor 
the  *  Christian  Review,'  and  for  fifteen  yeara  editor  and  translator  of  the  *Missiond 
Union,'     His  soul-stirring  national  hymn,  known  to  every  statesman  and  scIm 
idiild  in  the  republic,  was  written  at  Andover,  in  1832*  and  also  his  grt^atmissioa 
hymn,  *T]ie   Morning  Light   is    Breaking.'     He  translated   an    entii'e  volumt 
Brockhaus's  *  Conversations  Lexicon'  from  the  German,  wliich  was  incoriwrHtOil  i 
the  '  Cyclopaedia  Americana,'  and,  in  association  with  tlielatc  Lowell  Mason,  wn>tfl 
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body  came  from  the  Oliver  Street  Church,  and  was  constituted  with  43  meml 
December  17th,  1832.  Dr.  Francis  Wayhind  preached  hie  ordination  sermoQ  in 
Oliver  Street  Meeting-house,  Dr.  Cone  bein^  then  pastor  of  that  Church*     The 

Church  lovingly  provided  its  former  pastor's  son  with  lots  for  a  new  Charch  edi 
in  Amity  Street,  which   building  was  completed  in  the  following  yean     A 
tinje  Mr.  Williain&'*8  health  was  tirm,  his  voice  full  and  sound,  and  the  ho 
constantly  crowded  by  a   refined  congregation.    His  discourses  abounded  in  v 
wealth  of  thought,  deep  spirituality  and  rare  liteniry  beauty.      After  a  few  years 
voice  failed,  and  in  con8ef|Ucnce  of  it«  feebleness  it  was  difficult  to  hear  him,  so  tU 
while  his  congreiyation  retained  its  high  diameter  for  intelligence  it  biKMUie  small 
Yet  Dr.  Williams  retiched  that  super-eminent  distinction  as  a  preacher  which  nevi 
decreiised,  but  rather  iucreai^ed  to  tlie  close  of  his  life.     His  ideal  standard  of  litemi] 
excellence  was  so  high  that  he  looked  upon  the  best  of  his  own  prodnctions  witl 
suspicion,  and  most  reluctantly  put  them  to  the  pre^St 

Probably  the  first  manuscript  which  he  consented  to  print  was  a  brief  mexnoiij 
of  his  father,  written  in  1825,  and  pobliished  anonymously  in  an  Appendix  to  X\a 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Stanford,  by  Dr.  Somoiers,  in  1835.  It  covers  but  23  pages,  and  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  sweetest  and  most  perfect  pieces  of  biography  to  be  met  witL 
Its  style  diffei*s  entirely  from  that  of  the  doctor's  later  years,  is  lees  ornate  and  most 
sweetly  tender,  the  tribute  of  a  loving  son  to  the  memory  of  his  loving  father.  It  i> 
as  direct  as  a  sunl)eaiii,  and  does  not  contain  a  seutenee  to  recall  the  movemeni 
Addison  or  Steele,  much  less  that  of  Foster  or  Hall.  Neither  the  head  nor  he; 
that  man  is  to  be  envied  who  can,  unmoved^  read  this  lucid  story  of  his  holy  ft 
written  with  tears  in  every  line.  Dr.  Williams's  resources  in  literature,  philosoplij^. 
history  and  theology  appeared  to  be  unlimited,  and  his  memory  was  so  capa* 
and  exact  that  the  researches  of  an  industrious  life  came  at  command. 
thought,  after  the  failure  of  his  voice,  that  his  gi'eat  moulding  influence  on 
young  could  best  be  felt  in  the  chair  of  a  College  or  Theological  Seminary,  and 
positions  of  this  order  were  frequently  tendered  to  him;  but  he  was  never  wi 
to  leave  his  pat^tonite,  and  died  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  ordai 
having  Jillerl  his  otiice  for  more  than  51  years.  He  was  a  close  student,  aud 
mental  powers  grew  to  the  close  of  life.  His  library  was  selected  with  the  gres 
care,  numbering  about  20,000  volumes.  His  pen  was  never  at  rest.  The 
which  he  made  on  bis  reading  alone  numbered  eight  volumes.  His  first  known  pi 
cation  was  an  adtlress  delivered  at  Madison  University,  in  1S43,  on  the  ^  Conserv 
Principle  in  our  Literature.'  It  excited  universal  attention  by  its  af9aenc6| 
thought  and  expresssion,  and  was  republished  in  England.  This  was  followed 
Ins  'Miscellanies,'  in  IvSoO,  and  in  1S51  by  two  volumes,  his  *  Religious  Pra- 
and  his  *  Lectures  on  tlie  L4>rd*s  Prayer/  At  a  later  date  he  published  *"€ 
Rescues,'  an  exposition  of  Lule  xv.;  liis  *  Lectures  on  Baptist  History,*  in  1 
and  liis  last  work,  *  Eras  and  Characters  in  History.'     His  scattered  discoii 
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introductions  to  the  publications  of  otliers,  Iiis  contributions  to  reviews,  and  other 
articles,  are  very  Duinerous ;  besides,  lie  has  left  a  large  nninber  of  manuscripts, 
amongst  them  several  courses  of  lectures,  ready  for  publication.  All  his  writings 
are  so  tlioroughlj  marked  by  a  glowing  diction  and  a  profundity  of  thought  that  his 
inuige  is  left  on  every  page.  At  times  a  play  of  humor  or  a  stroke  of  sarcasm  is 
indulged,  indicating  great  power  of  invective  had  lie  chosen  to  use  it  fi'eely  ;  but,  best 
of  allj  he  breathes  that  atmosphere  of  holiness  which  only  comes  of  a  close  %valk 
with  God.  Dr.  WiHianis  died  in  great  peace  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  April  1st, 
1SS5,  leaving  a  %vidow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bowen,  and  two  sons ;  all  of 
whom  are  specially  devoted  to  Christian  toil  in  the  Amity  Street  Clmrcli^  to  whose 
interests  their  father  and  husband  gave  his  singularly  valuable  and  honored  life. 

AV^hen  our  Cliurcheg  were  first  awakened  to  the  missionary  appea!,  Luther  Rice, 
Dr.  Staughton  and  others  took  it  into  their  heads  thiit  the  Triennial  Convention 
could  unite  a  great  institution  of  learning  at  Washington  with  Foreign  Mission 
work,  and  so  high  education  could  go  hand  in  liand  \\Ai\\  high  evangelization. 
Hence,  in  May,  1817,  the  Convention  resolved  Mo  institute  a  classical  and  theolog- 
ical seminary,'  to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  first  idea  of  Luther  Rice 
was,  that  as  the  Burman  missionaries  must  translate  the  Scriptures  from  the  origi- 
nals such  an  institution  would  give  them  the  necessary  training.  I>r,  Judson  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  with  Jlr.  Rice,  had  received  his  theological 
education  at  Andover,  under  the  tuition  of  Moses  Stuai't.  But  soon  the  purpose  en- 
larged its  proportions  under  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  measure,  in  the  hands  of  its 
friends.  They  did  not  foi'esee  that  this  enterprise  must  necessarily  divert  the  body 
from  the  intention  of  its  founders.  Yet  for  a  time  great  interest  was  elicited 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  in  this  two-fold  object,  until  it  Avas  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  of  education  threatened  to  undermine  interest  in  uTissions. 
The  scheme  was  to  obtain  a  charter  which  should  provide  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  heads  of  Departments,  nominate  a  College  Board  for  election 
by  the  Convention,  and  in  due  time  the  college  \vonld  become  such  a  grand  eoneeni 
as  to  bring  much  money  into  the  treasury  for  various  other  missionary  uses,  while 
the  Churches  would  support  the  missionaries.  Tliesc  fathers  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  uniting  Csesar  and  Christ  in  the  work  of  missions,  but  the  scheme  was 
looked  upon  as  specially  happy*  for  utilizing  the  influence  of  Ciesar  in  tlie  cause 
of  Christ  withoDt  being  dictated  to  by  him.  This  notion  floated  up  and  down  our 
ranks  from  1817  to  1824,  and  the  vision  of  abundant  young  Baptist  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries  filled  many  eyes.  They  were  to  become  students  at  Wasldngton,  to  study 
oratory  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Senatoi's  of  those  days,  and  many  predicted  that, 
as  pulpit  orators,  they  w^ould  eclipse  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  new 
race  of  Baptist  Ciceroes  and  Demostlieneses  were  to  arise  who  should  do  wonders. 

The  Seminary  was  formally  opened  in  1818,  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  eiiarge 
of  Dr.  William  Staughton  and  Professor  Ira  Chase.     At  first  the  number  of  students 
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was  two,  bat  it  soon  increased  to  twenty,  and  in  April,  1821,  the  first  class,  number- 
ing five,  was  graduated.  The  same  year  the  institution  was  removed  to  Washington, 
where  it  became  the  theological  department  of  the  Columbian  University,  which 
had  received  a  charter  from  Congress  in  1821.  As  some  leading  minds  in  the  coDn- 
try  hoped  that  the  college  would  become  a  great  National  Baptist  University, 
Luther  Rice  as  zealously  solicited  funds  on  its  behalf  as  for  the  support  of  mission- 
aries in  Burma.  Dr.  Staughton,  the  very  soul  of  eloquence,  left  his  pastorate  in 
Philadelphia  to  take  the  presidency,  other  names  as  immortal  were  to  sustain  him 
as  professors,  and  Professor  Knowles  became  the  editor  of  the  Columbian  Star,  with 
the  promise  of  making  it  the  great  Baptist  paper  of  the  Continent. 

Of  course,  the  whole  expectation  proved  futile.     It  became  evident,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1820,  that  it  had  undertaken  too  muclu  and  that  the 
educational  interest  had  detracted  from  the  interest  in  the  missionary  cause.     In  the 
spring  of  1826  the  Triennial  Convention  met  with  the  Oliver  Street  Church,  in 
New  York,  and  took  the  entire  situation  into  grave  consideration.     A  host  of  mas- 
ters in  Israel  were  present :  Cone  and  Kendrick,  Malcom  and  Maclay,  Knowles  and 
Galusha,  Semple  and  Ryland,  Staughton  and  Stow,  Choules  and  Mercer,  Rice  and 
Jeter,  Wayland  and  Sommei-s,  with  many  more.     But  strong  lines  of  partisanship 
began  to  be  drawn,  and  they  were  divided  about  the  college.     There  were  several 
vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  had  failed  to  fill  by  nominations,  and  so  the  hands  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  tied  as  to  the  election  of  trustees.     In  this  strait.  Rev.  Gustavus  F.  Davis, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  vigorous  young  man  of  about  thirty,  who  could  travel  day  and 
night  by  stage,  was  sent  off  at  full  speed  to  Washington  to  get  the  President's  nomi- 
nations.    The  Convention  plunged  into  discussion,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  charored  with 
bad  management  of  the  whole  affair.     The  leading  men  of  the  denomination  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy  on  one  side  or  the  other.     Luther  Rice  was  as  honest  as 
the  daylight,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  book-keeping,  so  that  the  missionary  and  col- 
lege accounts  were  mixed  up  in  a  perfect  jumble.     lie  was  the  most  disinterested  of 
men,  had  scarcely  allowed  himself  enough  for  his  daily  bread,  but  no  straightforward 
accounting  could  be  had;   nor  did  it  enter  the  minds  of  the  Convention  generally 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  an  effort  at  concentration  which  was  very  ques^tiona- 
ble  for  Baptists  to  attempt,  looked  at  -from  any  practical  point  whatever. 

Professor  Knowles  was  one  of  the  clearest-headed  and  most  far-sis:hted  men  in 
that  Convention,  and  soon  saw  that  something  was  radically  askew.  Others  caine  to 
his  help,  in  the  hope  that  this  confused  state  of  affairs  might  be  straightened;  but 
little  could  be  done.  At  last,  Mr.  Rice  also  saw  that,  with  all  his  self-sacrifice,  he  had 
made  serious  blunders  of  judgment,  and  with  an  assertion  of  honesty  of  purpose, 
which  every  one  believed,  he  threw  himself  and  all  his  golden  visions  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  brethren.  After  several  had  taken  part  in  the  debate,  which  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  Rev.  Francis  AVayland,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  pro- 
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fessor  in  Union  College,  took  the  tioor.  One  wlio  was  present  describes  him  thenaa 
of  a  ^  large,  bony  frame,  which  had  not  aeqnired  the  breadth  of  muscle  of  after 
life,  giving  him  a  gaunt,  stooping  appearance.  lie  was  uf  a  dark  coinplexioii,  black 
eyes,  with  a  eharp,  steady  radiance  which  darted  from  nnder  the  jntting  cliffs  of 
eyebrows  that  protruded  a  little  beyond  the  facial  line.  He  liad  a  Websterian 
structure,  was  majestic  mther  than  elegant,  being  t>trong  io  person  and  in  will,  and 
conscientious.  His  voice  was  not  smootiily  sonorous  nor  sustained  iu  its  volume  of 
sound,  but  falliug  at  times  very  low%  with  an  occasional  hesitancy  uf  speecli/  He 
accorded  the  highest  honor  to  all  concerned  iu  the  complicated  atlairs  of  the  college 
and  of  the  mission,  and  admitted  that  they  had  been  indetatigable  in  their  kbors  of 
hjve.  But  he  exploded  the  idea  that  tvi'o  such  iustitutiyiis  could  co-exist  under  one 
management,  any  more  than  that  two  ships  could  be  managed  by  one  crew  when 
chained  together  in  a  tempestuous  sea  ;  one  going  down  nmgt  take  the  other  with  it 
to  tlie  bottom.  He  showed  that  education  iu  America  and  missions  iu  Burnaa  were 
so  different  in  their  nature  that  they  must  be  treated  seiKirately  ;  for,  instead  of  the 
one  helping  the  other,  tliey  were  mutual  hiuderauces,  and  he  demanded  tliat  the 
union  between  the  tw^o  be  forever  dissolved.  His  speech  was  so  lucid  and  convinc- 
ing that  the  dream  vanished  and  the  (Juuventioti  ended  the  complication  at  once> 
with  all  its  outcoming  perplexities. 

In  182T  the  Faculty  resigued,  and  for  a  time  instruction  w^is  suspended.  In 
after  years,  however,  the  institution  received  the  biMiefactions  of  distinguished  men. 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  its  firm  friends,  and  as  a  college  standing  upon  its  own  merits 
it  maintained  an  existence  against  great  diiEctdties.  Tlie  gifts  of  Hon.  W,  W-  Cor- 
coran, of  Wasliington,  were  muniti(*ent,  beginning  as  early  us  18()4 ;  but  it  was  not 
until  187*^,  when  under  the  presidency  of  Uv,  Samson,  that  Columbian  College 
received  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  tliat  if  its  friends  w^ould  secure  $100,000  for 
its  endowment  he  would  contribute  $200,000  more  for  the  same  object.  This- 
.eondition  was  met,  and  now,  in  point  of  endowment,  its  existence  is  permanently 
assured.  At  tbis  time  Mr.  ('orcoran's  donations  have  amounted  to  $3Un,oO0,  and 
although  this  philanthropist  m  an  Episcopah'an  he  made  thera  with  great  heartiness, 
saying :  '  I  know  that  I  am  giving  to  Baptists,  but  I  have  confidence  in  them.'  Hi^ 
beloved  sister  was  tbe  wife  of  i>r.  S.  P.  Hill,  pastor  of  tbe  First  Baptist  Church, 
llaltimore,  so  that  he  well  understood  their  sentiments  and  appreciated  their  work. 

Much  lias  alrea<ly  been  said  of  the  establishment  of  Browu,  Madison  and  other 
nniversities,  and  it  would  be  especially  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
each  Baptist  College  in  America,  but  space  will  not  permit.  It  is,  however,  most 
highly  proiuisiug  for  the  cause  of  l^aptist  education  in  the  United  States  that  at 
present  we  have  U>  institutions  for  the  colored  and  Iiulian  races,  14  seminaries  and 
high-schools  for  the  co-education  of  male  and  female,  27  institutions  for  female  educa- 
tion exchisively,  and  G  theological  seminaries  for  the  education  of  rmr  ministry, 
making  in  alL  weak  and  strong,  old  and  new,  an  aggregate  of  125  institutions.     la 
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these  the  present  statistics  show,  of  male  instnictors,  556 ;  of  female  instnictofl 
440  ;  of  pnpils,  16,426;  of  students  for  the  ministry,  1,503;  the  luotieyed  value  < 
libniries  and  apparatus,  $777,911  ;  the  vahie  of  grounds  and  bnildinge,  $7,713,71) 
the  amount  of  endowments,  $7,236,270  ;  the  total  iucoNie/ §1,1*j5,7S6;  the  amoui 
of  gifts  to  all  in  1885,  $330,303,  and  the  number  of  books  in  their  libraries,  412^: 

Dr.  Sprague,  in  the  hifitorical  introduction  to  the  *  Ammk  of  the  A 
Baptist  Pulpit,'  states  that  *  the  Baptists  as  a  denomination  liave  alwayg 
little  iuiportanee  to  human  learning  ai*  a  qualitieation  for  the  miDistrj,  iu  com 
with  higher,  though  not  miraculous,  spiritual  gifts,  which  they  believe  it  ti 
province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart ;  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  acknowled^ 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  !m>king  npon  high  intellectual  culture  in  a  minister  i 
rather  a  hinderanec  than  a  help  to  the  success  of  liis  labors.  But,  if  I  mistake  no 
many  of  the  sketelies  in  tins  column  will  show  that  the  Baptists  have  had  lesscrd 
as  the  friends  and  patrons  of  learning  than  they  have  deserved/  All  true  Baptil 
are  grateful  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  sinc^  Dl 
Sprague  penned  these  words,  and  its  stimulant  has  been  drawn  largely  from  ta 
example  of  the  olden  times,  as  well  as  from  the  nece^ities  of  later  days.  Itshon 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  waB  Thomas  HoUis,  a  Baptist  of  London,  in  1719,  wl 
founded  two  professorships  and  ten  scholarships  for  '  poor  student^^/  in  Rxmi 
College.  The  Philadelphia  Associaticm,  in  1722,  proposed  that  tlie  Churches  mal 
inipiiry  for  young  men  '  hopeful  for  the  ministry  and  inclinable  to  learning,' n* 
notified  Abel  Morgan  thereof,  that  lie  miglit  recommend  them  to  Mr.  Hollis  fortlktt 
echolarships.  A  Baptist  Eihication  iSoeiety  was  formed  at  Charleston,  S,  C,  in  177 
by  K*^v.  Oliver  Ilart,  and  in  1789  the  Philadelphia  Association  gathered  a  fnnd^fd 
the  education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  ;'  tlie  Warren  Asm 
eiation  did  the  same  in  1703.  The  American  Baptists  had  tliree  classical  schookii 
1775,  tliat  at  Hopewell,  N.  Y.;  that  at  Wrentham,  Mass.;  and  that  at  Borde 
Jf.  J.  It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  older  pastors  to  instruct  students  ii 
ministry,  especially  in  doctrinal  and  homilctic  studies.  For  example.  Dr. 
spent  considerable  time  in  study  with  Dr.  Staugliton  j  Dr.  Boll es  studied 
years  with  Dr.  Stillman,  *  uniting  study  with  observation  and  labors  in  the 
meetings/  The  nnclens  of  "VVaterville  College  was  formed  in  the  students  wb 
Dr,  Clmuiplin  took  with  him  there  from  Dan  vers,  where  they  liad  studied  with  ktin< 

The  efforts  that  were  made  in  lihode  Island  and  New  York  iu  behalf  of  gen* 
eral  and  theological  education  have  already  been  traced.  When  the  War  of  Isd^ 
peudence  closed,  Khode  Island  College  liad  existed  twelve  years^  and  had  gnu 
seven  classes.  Small  sums  had  been  contributed  for  its  support^  by  nunr 
friends  in  England  and  America;  but,  in  1804,  Nicholas  Brown  gave  $5,( 
establish  a  professorship  of  oratory  and  belles-let tms,  and,  in  recognition 
timely  gift,  its  name  was  changed  to  Brown  University.  He  died  in  1841,  at 
time  he  had  given  about  $lf)O,O0<>  to  the  institution.     Its  line  of  presidem 
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instructors  has   formed  for  it  im  illu&triouK  Listorv.      Manning,  ilaxey,  Messer, 
Wayland,  Sears,  Caswell  ami  TiolilnsoH^  Iiuvl*  lioimred  its  presidency  and  luiide  its  in- 

[flnence  world-wide.  Francis  WayUmd,  D.D.,  LL.I>.,  one  of  tlie  great  educators  of 
onr  country,  lias  left  a  name  and  influence  wbicli  nnist  ever  stimulate  tbe  American 
fitudent,  and  call  fortli  tbe  tbauksgiviii«^  of  the  dcnoniination  to  winch  lie  was  united. 

[Judge  Durfee  pronounces  liini :  *A  mitid  of  extraordinary  calibre,  foremost  in  every 
jood  cause,  educational,  industrial,  pbilaiitbropical  or  reformatory,  and  prrnnpt  to 

lAuswer  every  call  u}>on  Inm  fur  connsel  or  instruetfi»n  in  every  crisis  or  exigency/ 

FRANcift?  Waylano  was  born  in  JS"e^y  York,  March  11,  ITtHi,  and  was^  tlie  son  of 

JPrancis  Wayland,  a  Baptist  minister^  who  preached  in  several  cities  on  the  IIuLlson 
id  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1S19.      His  son  graduated 

fat  IJniun  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  commenced  tlie  study  of  inedieine, 

[but  before  Ins  medical  studies  were  completed  he  believed  tliat  the  Sjnrit  of  God 
aad  called  liini  to  the  iiospel  uiinistry,  and  entered  Audover  Theological  Seminary 

pil  1816.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  liuwever,  he  became  a  tuti»r  in  I  iiion  College, 
rhere  he  remained  for  four  years,  wlietj,  in  1821,  ho  was  called  to  the  ]iastorate  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston.  Here  he  became  known  as  a  man  of  clear  and  {Hisitive 
Bouvictions  and  great  moral  force.  A  seruiou  preached  in  1823,  on  tlie  Mural 
iguity  of  tlie  Jlissionary   Enterprise,  and  another  in  1825,  on   the  Duties  of  an 

lAmericaTi  Citizen,  attracted  almost  univei'sal  attention  from  the  weight  of  their 
thought    and    the   charms  of  their  expression.     He  returned  to  Union  College  in 

,1826,  as  professor;  but  in  1827  accepted  the  presidency  of  Brown  rniversity.  At 
lat  time  Brown  was  not  in  a  vei'v  flourishing  condition,  either  in  its  tinauces  or 
3putation  for  discipline,  but  Dr.  Wayland  soon  restored  it  to  a  better  state,  raised 
its  instruction  to  a  new  and  higher  level,  and  by  his  stinmlating  and  suggestive 
ffiethods  sought  to  make  it  fnlltil  tlie  t^nds  of  a  University  abreast  of  any  institu- 
tion in  tbe  land.  To  him  is  due  the  inception  of  the  idea  that  a  lilxiral  education 
ihould  include  more  than  drill  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics,  as  modern  lift* 
iemauded  moi»e  of  the  liberally  educated  nian  than  an  entry  into  the  learned  pro- 
fessions through  the  traditional  curriculum.  He  thought  a  system  of  elective  studies 
lec^ssary,  in  which  the  tastes  of  the  student  should  be  consulted  while  intellectual 
liscipline  sliould  be  secured,  and  tluit  the  tj'ue  conception  of  an  Amerieim  Univer- 
lity  demanded  this.  These  views  were  slowly  mutured^  for  they  were  not  fully 
elaborated  and  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  College  until  1850.  But  the  standard 
)f  scholarship  was  slowly  raised,  tlie  endowment  was  increased,  and  he  sent  forth 
len  with  what  was  better  even  than  scholarship — with  tlie  lugh  character  that  can 
jc^t  be  im|)arted  by  personal  contact  with  a  morally  strong,  resohite  and  sympa- 
tfietic  Christian  manhoud.  Dr.  Wayland's  influence  on  his  students  was  so  familiar, 
iignitied  and  paternal,  and  withat  so  thoroughly  Christ-like,  that  he  left  Ids  imprint 
ipon  each  mind,  and,  wdietherthey  became  Christiana  or  not  while  passing  through 

leir  college  course,  each  one  honored  the  president  as  a  noble  specimen  of  Christ's 
so 
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beet  disciples^  and  was  convinced  that  hie  beart^fi  wish  was  tliaC  all  of  tbem  i 
even  be  better  Chrietians  than  he  esteemed  himself  to  be. 

Dr.  "Wayland,  with  all  his  solidity,  was  of  a  very  mirthful   cltaraeter, 
fetantly  kept  \m  clasB-rooio  and  social  sniToiindiiigo  alive  witli  strokes  of  wil 
hh  grcutoBt  cliiinieteristic  was  his  deep  and  glowing  spirituality.      Dr.  ^tock 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  at  Providence  wliile  0r-  Wajrl 
pastor  was  abroad^  says  of  him  that  one  day  a  leading  Deacon  in  tlie  city  notij 
au  aged  man  bowed  down  in  a  place  of  worship  and  Dr.  Waylaiid  leaning  over  I 

in  close  eouvei'sation.  He  dp 
near,  and  fontul  the  ven 
Jtidge  P.  0%'er whelmed  wi 
row  for  sin.  He  was  expr^! 
his  fear  that,  sls  ane  who  had  Jivtl 
so  many  scoros  of  years  wil*  " 
God  in  the  world,  there 
hope  in  liis  case.  The  Docti 
tendt^rly  pointincj  him  KjT 
lunuHlIe^j^  mercy  uf  God  in  Cbrijj 
Jesus,  and  tlie  eminent  jn 
found  peace  in  believing  ofl 
In  1S52  Dr.  AVayhmd  said 
Stockbridge:  ^If  you  can 
the  pi'esence  of  tlie  Holy  Sp] 
yufir  minigtrations*  a  battalii 
soldiers  wonhJ  not  be  able  toj 
the  people  from  crowding 
sanctuary/  This  great  edn 
died  August  19th,  1S74,  but 
preaching  by  his  books  in  all  j 
of  tlie  civilized  world,  llis  published  writings  of  note  nurtdjcr  seventy-tw< 
most  proiiiiiienT  of  which  are  his  '  Mond  Science,  '  Political  Economy/  '  Intclfe 
Philosophy,'  ^rnivcmty  Sermons/  *  Memoir  of  Dr.  Jndson/  '  Limitations  to  Hi 
Responsibility/  and  *  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptist  Chnix^hes/ 

Reuben  A*  Guild,  LL.D.,  the    present    Librarian  of  Crown^  has  lxH*n  lon| 
associated  with  the  l^dversity  than  any  person  now  filling  an  imjK)rtant  position  in 
its  servic^^  fur  his  labor  runs  through  the  terms  of  its  last  throe  presidents  ladJ 
well  back  into  that  of  Dr.  Way  land's,  he  having  filled  his  office  for  thirty-eight ; 
Dr.  r4uild  was  born  at  West  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1832.     Fnrun  a  child  he  ev| 
strong  literary  tastes,  and  prepared  for  college  at  Day's  Academy,  Wrentham,! 
the  Worcester  Higli  Schoolj  entering  Brown  University  in  1S43.     He  was  : 
gent  and  faithful  student,  and  graduated  iu  18-47  with  the  si.\th  honom 
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class.  In  1848  he  succeeded  Professor  Jewett  as  Librarian,  luid  luus  filled  the  posi- 
tion with  marked  success  dowu  tu  this  time.  Under  his  administration  the  library 
has  increaserl  from  17,000  to  fJS.OOO  bound  %'ohuues,  and  20,000  nnbound  pam- 
phlets; which  collection  is  kept  in  a  substantial  and  elegant  fire-proof  liuilding;  con- 
structed after  Ins  own  plan.  J^o  man  is  fit  fur  it  Librarian  who  will  not  take 
off  his  hat  in  tlie  presence  of  a  ir<Hifl  book.  Dr,  Guild  possesses  this  ability,  to- 
together  witk  his  other  great  qualifieutiuns.  The  day  aftei*  this  new  building  was 
finished  he  began  to  ren^ove  the  books  into  it  from  Manning  Hall.  Dr.  (TUild 
devoutly  uncovered  his  head,  took  a  splendid  copy  of  Bagster's "  Polyglot  Bible/  and 
accompanied  by  the  Library  eomuiittee  in  solemn  procession,  led  by  Dr.  Diuian, 
carried  it  alone  and  placed  it  as  No.  1,  in  alcove  1,  on  shelf  1,  pronouncing  it :  '  The 
Book  uf  books,  the  embodiment  of  all  true  wisdom,  the  fountain  head  of  real  cult- 
nre,  the  corner-stone  of  a  true  library,  the  source  uf  all  true  civilization  and  moral 
improvement.'  Thei'e  it  stands  to-day,  the  ripe  sheaf  of  Jehovah,  and  all  the  other 
books  must  do  it  reverence  if  they  wish  thi*  goud-will  of  the  Librarian.  The 
library  is  a  model  in  its  arnmgcment  and  management,  brought  as  nearly  to  perfec- 
tion as  such  a  collection  of  books  can  !)e.  Dr.  Guild  is  one  of  the  best  Baptist 
writers  of  the  times;  he  ifi  clear,  terse,  accurate.  In  1858  he  publislied  the  *  Libra- 
rian's Mamuil '  and  the  '  Life  of  President  Jtauning,'  in  18r>4  the  *  History  of  Brown 
University/  in  ISriT  the  'Life  of  Eoger  Williams/  and  in  1885  tlie  ^  Life  of  flezekiah 
SmiUi,  D.I>.,'  and  he  has  edited  a  number  of  books  besides.  At  present  he  is  pre- 
paring a  complete  edition  of  lbi5  *  Works  of  Uoger  Williams/  with  a  Memoir, 
which  altogether  will  comprise  twtj  vobimcs,  large  8vo,  with  cojnouh  indexes.  In 
addition  to  his  vast  amount  of  literary  work.  Dr.  Guild  has  long  acted  as  a  private 
tutor,  for  seven  years  he  served  as  a  meml*er  of  the  Conimon  Conneil  of  Prov- 
idence, and  for  fifteen  years  as  a  member  of  the  CoumHai  Scltool  Gmnmittee  of  that 
I  city.  He  has  visited  and  examined  many  uf  the  libraries  of  Enn^jio,  and  rendered 
I  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  many  capacities.  Dr.  Guild  was  ba]>tized 
by  the  Inte  Dr.  Stow,  of  Boston  ;  he  received  his  hoiinrary  degree  of  Doctoi*  of  Laws 
from  Slnirtleff  College,  he  is  as  genial  and  thorongh  a  Baptist  as  Ehode  Island 
aflFords,  and  is  an  honor  to  his  denomination.  Justice  demamls  that  something  be 
said  here  of  another  noble  educator,  who  possesses  many  of  the  elements  whieli 
marked  Dr.  Wayland,  and  on  whom,  in  an  important  sense,  his  mantle  has  falh^n. 

Martin  B,  Anderson,  LL.D.,  ranks  witli  the  n^ist  successful  educators  in  uur 
(Country.  He  was  born  in  Elaine,  1815,  and  gradnaterl  with  high  honor  from  AVater- 
I  ville  College  in  1840,  when  be  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton.  In  a 
year  from  that  time  he  w^as  chosen  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics, 
in  Waterville,  and  in  1843  tilled  the  cliair  of  Rhetoric  also  in  the  same  institution. 
lie  continued  there  as  a  broad,  earnest  and  accomplished  teacher,  until  1850,  when 
lie  beC4»nie  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  tlie  ^New  York  Recorder/  a  weekly  relig- 
ious paper  of  large  infinence.     In  1853  be  accepted  the  pmsidency  of  Kochester 
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ITnivemty,  wlitire  he  Las  done  bis  ^reat  life-work.  Ills  entire  mastery  of 
jiiul  Mt»nil  Philosophy,  Aticient  History  and  Political  Economy,  not  only 
to  hiin  a  wide  range  of  practical  nsefulness  ag  an  educator  and  a  scientific 
plorer,  in  their  correlated  liranches,  but  he  has  done  most  valuable  work  for 
State  us  a  publicist,  e^jjecially  in  adjusting  it8  public  charities  and  educational  pli 

lie  has  cheerfully  placed  his  & 
\tv\K  liif-  store  of  literary  attii 
rncnti?,  and  his  executive  ahilil 
under  pcrtx^tuul  contribntton  to  t 
public  good.  As  an  orator,  a  totn 
an  essayist  and  a  philautbi-oplst! 
has  served  his  fellow-men^  and  i 
lijs  work  beai-s  the  stamp  of  incisf 
originality.  Few  men  have  so  cq 
stautly  met  Anierie4iiJ  wants  by  i 
tides  of  every  &ort,  in  joiimi 
i-eviews.  encyclopedias  and  rc|Mj| 
on  ditKcuU  »iuestionis,  as  PresiJe 
Anderson.  Yet,  few  of  these  pi 
ductions  have  been  purely  spem 
tive.  Always  lie  keeps  in  liei 
and  succeeds  in  commanding,  tk 
vigor  of  thought  and  directDest-  i 
action  whicli  produce  practical  results  in  others,  and  especially  on  social  ;ui 
religions  subjects.  Ills  whole  being  is  organized  on  that  ecouomic  plan  whk 
infii8es  himself  into  others,  and  stimulates  the  best  inipulses  of  all  around  liil 
to  emulate  his  examples  and  walk  in  his  footsteps.  In  latter  years*  no  mM 
amongst  American  Baptists  l\n>  duuc  moiti  to  enlist  it^  energies  in  our  higli« 
educational  aims  or  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  put  them  on  a  firm  ba&is.  God  Id 
blessed  him  with  a  mind  and  heart  of  the  largest  order,  with  a  strong  phyaiei 
fnime  full  of  enthiraure,  and  with  a  vital  ambition  to  bless  men;  nor  has  he 
himself  at  any  point  to  secure  this  end.  As  the  fii'st  President  of  Roehc^ster 
sity,  his  career  has  been  wonderfully  successfnl.  lie  went  to  it  in  its  weakni 
now  its  grounds  and  luuldlugs  are  valued  at  S370,1>^^N  and  its  endo^nnent  h 
to  §442,757,  with  a  promising  future;  for  he  has  enstaniped  its  character  wi 
attributes,  and  interwoven  his  influence  witli  its  coming  liistory  as  eflectively 
tJiat  which  is  past.  His  weight  and  worth,  m  a  public  benefactor  who  dares 
others  at  great  cost  to  himself,  will  stimulate  coming  genemtions  through  th 
have  sat  at  Ids  feet  as  well  as  through  his  invigorating  litemry  productions, 

John  A.  P»KOADrs,  D,D.  Born  in  Culpeper  County,  Va,,  January  24lK 
He  is  an  ahunuus  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Virginia,  having  taken  bis  Haf^er^i 
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in  1850.  He  served  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  tluit  institntion  in  1851-52, 
I  after  whicli  he  passed  eight  years  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Charlottsville. 
In  185-t  he  was  elected  j)i"ofe8&or  of  Iloiiiiletics  anrl  New  Testament  interpretation  in 
the  Suiitheni  Baptist  Theo)ogieal  Seminary,  then  located  at  Greenville,  S.  C\,  which 
higli  position  he  still  fillfi  in  the  same 
eehool.  now  located  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Dr.  Ih'oadns  is  tpiitt*  as  inneh  wedded 
to  the  pidpit  as  to  the  ehi^s-room. 
While  at  Greenville  he  preached  to 
several  sniali  Churcht-s  in  that  vicin- 
ity, as  their  pastor.  Ue  is  a  tliorough 
scholar,  a  delightful  preaclier  and  a 
tinishetl  writer.  So  deliberate  are 
his  niethods  of  work,  \vhetlier  in  the 
stndy,  the  seminary,  or  the  pulpit, 
thut  all  forms  of  hdjor  appear  easy  to 
liini.  Yet  his  nature  is  intense,  his 
convictions  lay  hold  of  all  lu's  powers, 
and  his  entire  being  is  thrown  iutu 
whatever  he  does.  His  qniet  man- 
ner carries  tlie  impression  to  cultured 
minds  that  it  springs  from  the  he- 
best  of  high  intellect,  answering  the  eonnnand  of  a  mellow  spiritnality,  and  so  it 
gives  double  force  to  his  teaclnug  and  preaching.  The  severe  drill  of  his  life 
spcnks  without  the  lea&t  pretension.  His  works  on  preaching  are  plain,  clear  and 
profound,  hiying  hare  that  art  of  sjilendid  pulpit  work  of  w  hieh  he  is  so  tine  an  ex- 
[.ample  himself.  His  "Treatise on  Honiiletics/  now  a  text-ixmk  un  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  stands  side  by  side  with  his  *  T^ctnre^  on  the  History  nf  PrcHclnng,^  and 
makes  him  a  teiiclier  of  teachers.  To  his  other  attsiiurneuts  he  has  ad<led  the  Ixnu'tits 
of  travel  in  Europe  luul  Asi^i,  arul  his  k'tters  denH>nstrate  his  keen  sense  of  dis- 
criniimition.  In  jirivate  life  he  is  winsome  and  unostentatious  to  a  proverb,  full  of 
unaffected  kindness  ami  playful  amiability.  ChildixMi  and  sages  eqnally  love  to 
gather  around  him,  that  they  niay  listen  to  his  humor  and  pathos  ;  and  the  more 
eager  are  they,  because  he  never  indulges  these  at  the  sacriiice  of  eonnnon  sense 
or  the  solid  simplicities  of  tnuh.  Publicly  and  privately,  out  of  tlie  abundance 
of  a  Erne  heart,  he  speaks  in  the  freedom  of  truth  nn mixed  with  guile,  or  wdtli  the 
least  tendency  to  that  petty  detraction  which  fatally  blights  many  otiierwise  noble 
spirits  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 

This  chapter  may  he  appropriately  closed  by  a  sketch  of  William  Cathcart, 
D.I).  lie  lias  made  the  ilenomination  his  debtor  by  In's  patient  investigations  and 
literary  coutribntions.     His  scholarly  attainments  and  tireless  iudusti'v  Inv**  titted 
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him  to  do  an  order  of  literary  work  which  no  Jiaptist  had  done,  in  giving 
hi8  '  Baptist  Encyclopaedia.^  Endowed  with  a  thoronglily  analytical  mind,  h 
Btndies  have  laid  hare  to  liiui  the  nidieal  extremes  of  Goq>el  interpretation  na^d  h 
the  lioinan  Cathulie  and  the  liaptist.  He  has  given  the  result  in  his  '  Papal  Sy 
and  *  Baptism  of  the  Ages/     Having  explored  the  philosophy  uf  the  Romish 

fully  in  the  one,  he  gij 
direct  opposite  in  the 
Dr.  Cathcart  was  hoj 
Londonderry,  Irelan 
veinber  8th,  1820,  and 
brought  tip  a  Presbyterii^ 
Suri*ounded  by^  the  re) 
ions  contests  of  his 
and  times,  Ireland  fo; 
contrasts  upon  his  attenSc 
from  childhood.  He  wi 
titted  for  college  by  prival 
^  ^^^^^^^^■^^^■^^^^^  classical  tutgr$,  but  took  U 

Y*  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  literary  coui-sc    in  the  Un 

versity  of  Glasgow.  Oo  Im 
coming  a  Christian,  the  dil 
ference  between  the  Preebj 
terians  and  Baptists 
forced  on  his  attention 
at  the  age  of  twent3>  a 
convictions  led  him  t< 
sake  t  h  e  religion  of 
fa  tilers.  He  was  bapri; 
the  confession  of  Clirist,  at  Tuhhermore,  by  Kev.  R.  XL,  son  of  Dr.  Alexand 
son.  His  tiieological  coni^se  was  taken  at  Ilorton  College,  under  the  pre^ideu< 
the  late  Dr,  Ackworth.  In  1850  ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  tlie  Baptis^t  Chn; 
Barnsley,  but  was  so  nneasy  under  the  English  yoke  of  Church  and  State 
1853  he  left  a  prosperous  pastorate  to  settle  in  America.  The  fii-st  pastoral  cl 
which  he  took  here  was  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  18.17,  wIjci 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

He  remained  in  this  Cliurch  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  doing  such  an  ejci 
work  that  at  hi^t  a  constitution  of  uncommon  strength  began  to  break  nndei 
load,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  prevent  utter  prostration.     Not  only  di 
congregation  in  Philadelphia  doable  in  size,  but  it  became  necessar}*  to  build  a 
and  beautiful  sanctuary  in  a  new  location  to  accommodate  the  increase.     His 
loved  him  almost  to  idolization,  and  gave  him  up  with  the  utmost  reluctan 
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1873  he  published  \m  *  Papal  System;'  in  187G,  liis  *  Baptists  and  the  American 
Revohition ; '  a  monograph,  on  that  subject,  without  a  rival ;  in  1S78,  his  '  Baptism 
of  tlie  Ageg,'  and  his  '  Eiieyclopa^dia '  in  ISSL  Having  known  Dr.  Cathcart  in  in- 
tinuite  friendship  fur  a  full  generation,  hia  Imbita  of  studjj  his  unflagging  persever- 
ance, and  his  uncompromising  integrity,  the  wTiter  is  free  to  express  the  belief  that 
no  truer  man  lives  in  our  Baptist  brotlierliood.  As  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  true 
friend,  an  honest  man  and  a  careful  seliuhir,  those  who  know  him  best  regret  the 
most  his  retirement  in  the  prime  of  liis  manhood,  as  a  serious  loss  in  our  effective 
j-anks.  He  is  but  liuother  example  amongst  us  of  the  common  sacrifice  which  our 
ministry  makes  to  the  strain  of  overwork. 

•  It  is  a  re-assuring  consideration  that  these  Christian  leaders,  in  company  with 
the  great  ho(]y  of  Biiptist  ministers  in  America,  hold  fast  to  the  old  Gospel  faith. 
The  Fhiladelphia  Association  was  tronhled  at  its  New  York  session,  held  there 
October  5th  anil  7th,  171K),  by  a  question  from  the  Church  at  Stamford,  asking 
whetlier  or  not  it  should  fellowship  those  wlio  held  the  '  new  system  of  divinity.'' 
The  Association  answered  in  the  negative,  dcDouncing  'these  fine-spnn  theories*  in 
xjetaih  Then  the  body  passed  this  minute:  *Ttiis  Association  lament  they  liave 
Oixasion  tigain  to  call  the  attention  of  tluit  part  of  Zion  we  represent  to  another 
awfnl  instance  of  departure  from  tlie  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints;  Mr. 
Kicholas  Cox,  late  a  l>rDther  in  the  ministry,  having  espoused,  iuid  artfully  «is  well  ai* 
strenuously  endeavored  to  propagate,  the  fatal  notion  of  tlie  universal  restoratiun  of 
bad  men  and  devils  from  hell.     As  such,  we  caution  om^  Churches,  those  of  our 

I  «ister  Associations  and  Christian  brethren  of  ^very  denomination,  ti}  be  aware  of 
him/  Happily  our  ministry  is  too  seriously  engaged  in  saving  men  from  '  the  wrath 
to  come'  to  give  much  attention  at  pixjsent  to  the  restoration  of  lost  men  and 
■demons  from  perdition.  When  they  get  to  heaven  they  may  find  time  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  cati  l>e  done  for  those  *in  prison,'  if  God  sinill  call  them  there  to 

,  that  order  of  thought.  But  while  they  are  filling  their  present  pastorates  amongst 
the  lost  sons  of  Adam's  race,  tlieir  chief  duty  to  their  JIaster  and  to  '  bad  men '  is  to 
<;ry,  'Behold  the  Landj  of  (xod,  who  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !*  As  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  gent  to  save  wicked  men,  'pulling  them  out  of  tire  fire,'  as  Jude 
-expresses  himself,  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  spend  their  strength  in  this  controvei'sy 
as  it  would  be  for  twin  clucks  in  one  shell  to  tight  over  tlie  question  whether  tlie 
outside  world  .is  all  yelk  or  all  white.  It  is  simply  slianieful  that  ii  man  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  immortal  souls  should  l)e  obliged  to  say  to  his  Master,  of  one  of 

t  them,  ^  As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  arguing  that  if  he  should  be  con» 

i  signed  to  perdition  he  will  finally  be  rescued,  lo!  he  was  gone !' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES— LITERATURE— REVIVALS. 

PERHAPS,   sufficient  lias   been  said    already  about  the    early   efforts  of  the 
Baptists  to  provide  facilities  for  general  and  theological  edncation,  bnt  there  is  a 
disposition  to  linger  and  contemplate  the  great  contrast  presented  between  the  firmly 
laid  foundations  and  the  present  state  of  the  structure.     As  early  as  1813  a  charter  was 
obtained  for  the  Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  in  1818  a  school 
was   opened  at  Waterville,  under  the   charge  of  Jeremiah   Chaplin,    D.D.,  who 
for  several  years  had  been  giving  theological  instruction  to  a  few  young  men  who 
had  removed  with  him  to  Waterville  from  his  pastorate  at  Diinvers,  Mass.     In  1820 
this  school  was  incoriK)rated  as  a  college,  with  both  a  collegiate  and  a  theological 
department,  but  when  Xewton  Institution  was  opened,  instruction  in  divinity  was 
discontinued  and  the   institution   grew  into  what  is  now  Colb}'  Universitj'.    The 
spread  of  Baptist  principles  in  this  country  is  nowhere  more  strongly  seen  than  bj 
our  ])rescnt  educational  statistics.     Tlie  State  of  New  York  is  a  fair  example.    In 
1817  there  were  only  three  educated  Baptist  ministers  in  that  State,  west  of  the 
Hudson.     Thirteen  men  met  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Olmstead,  in  Hamil- 
ton, September  24th,  1817,  and  contributed  $13  to  the  cause  of  theological  educa- 
tion in   founding   what  has  now  become  Madison   University,  and   the  first  cla&'i 
which  graduated  from  the  infant  institution  numbered  but  six  merabei's.     To-daj. 
1886,  tlie  proi)erty  and   endowments  of  the  Baptist  institutions  of  learning  in  New 
York  are  estimated  at  s2,i;]3,000.     The  Hamilton  Literary'  and  Theological  Institu- 
tion was  opened  on  May  1st,  1820.     Its  first  Professor  was  Rev.  Daniel  Has(*all,  and 
in  the  following  fall.  Elder  Nathanael  Kendrick,  of  Eaton,  was  employed  to  visit 
the  school  and  lecture  on  moral  philosophy  and  theology  three  times  a  week.    The 
first  regular  class  in  Divinity  was  organized  under  his  instruction,  in  June.  lS2i 
Two  members  of  this  class  were  Jonathan    Wade  and  Eugenio  Kincaid,  both  of 
whom  went  on  missions  to  Burma. 

Gradually,  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  was  extended  and  its  variety 
enlarged,  until  in  1889  the  restriction  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  wideoed, 
granting  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  'students  of  good  moral  character  not 
having  the  ministry  in  view.'  This  enlargement,  however,  was  accompanied  by  the 
provisions  that :  '  No  change  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  instruction  to  favor 
such  students,  that  they  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  number  of  those  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  that  in  no  other  way  slionld  the  privileges  of  the  latter  be  abridged 
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by  reason  of  thi^  arningeinenL'  The  institution  was  Btipported  by  contributions 
from  tlio  Churcbes  and  by  tlie  help  of  tlie  Education  Society,  By  degrees  whieii 
it  18  not  necessary  to  trace  bere,  it  became  tbe  Madison  Cniversity  of  to-day^  having 
had  u  rare  ^neces^ion  of  Professors  and  graduates.  Dr.  Kendrick,  wlio  bad  been 
its  bead  till  1S3G,  was  at  tliat  time  fonnally  elected  it?)  President,  in  whicli  capacity 
be  continued  until  1848.  tstepben  W.  Taj'b:)r,  LL.D,,  became  \U  second  President 
in  1851,  but  did!  in  1S5<^  Dr.  Taylor  was  u  laynian  uf  very  high  character*  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  liad  devoted  bis  life  to 
teaching.  For  two  3'curs  he  acted  as  principal  of  the  academy  connected  with  the 
University,  but  left  in  183(J,  after  which  be  founded  tbe  Le^risbnrg  University,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  returned  as  President  of  Madison,  Kev,  George  W.  Eaton,  D,D., 
LL.D.,  was  the  third  President  of  this  renowned  institntiuiu  lie  w^as  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  and  bad  devoted  liis  life  to  teaching,  his  lirt^t  professorship  helng  that 
of  Ancient  Languages,  at  Georgeto%vn,  Ky.  He  became  Professor  of  Matheniatics 
aCnd  Natural  Philosopln%  at  Ilamilton.  in  1833,  was  elected  to  tbe  chair  of  Ecclesias- 
tical and  CivU  History,  in  18-^7;  in  1850  be  became  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology and  President  of  iladison  University,  in  1856  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Phili>sopliy,  and  in  1801  he  was  chosen  President  of  namiltOTi  Seminary  and 
Pi*ofefisor  of  Honiiletics.  He  died  August  3d,  1S72,  at  the  age  of  OS  years,  having 
beeii  ctmneeted  witli  the  Institution  in  one  capacity  or  another  fur  forty  years,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  until  its  interests  and  history  beciiuie  a  part  of  Inniself  and 
the  chief  end  i*f  bis  existence.  Dr.  Eaton  would  have  been  a  maii  of  mark  in 
any  spliere  of  life.  In  body,  intellect  and  eonb  be  possessed  a  uniform  greatnes^^ 
wbicli,  witliout  exaggeration  J  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  threefold  giant. 
He  knew  nothing  of  cowardice,  moral  or  otlierwise,  hut  itiet  every  issue  whieli  arose 
in  tbe  affairs  of  the  deriomination  and  the  times,  on  the  liigh  and  hroad  plane  of 
Christian  jnaidiness.  His  first  and  last  qnestion  on  all  snhjccts  was,  *  Is  this  riglit?' 
When  that  question  was  determined  in  his  own  mind  his  position  was  taken,  whether 
he  stiXHl  alone  or  with  tlie  nniltitude.  His  memory  was  what  he  would  have  called 
*  prodigious,'  liis  elonuence  massive,  his  hospitality  warm,  and  bis  convictions  of  duty  as 
deep  as  bis  nature,  Withab  his  sympathy  with  the  weak^  the  wronged  and  tlie 
sufferifig,  was  extraordinary.  He  was  as  artless  as  a  child,  and  his  nnsnspecting 
natnre  was  often  imposed  upon,  while  he  gave  bis  strong  arm  to  help  every  one. 
He  was  too  impulsive  for  a  tliorougli  disciplinarian  and  too  pure  for  any  «ine  to 
despise. 

EuENEZER  Dodge,  D,D.,  LL.D,,  the  fourth  President  of  Madison  University^ 
is  a  native  of  Massaclmsetta,  born  at  Salem,  April  31,  1819.  He  is  an  alunmus  of 
Brown  University  and  Ktudied  tlieology  at  Newton.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  London,  N.  IL,  for  seven  years,  with  marked  power,  but 
was  called  from  bis  pastorate  to  tbe  cliair  of  Christian  Theology  in  1853.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  President  of  Madison  Univemty  and  in   isTl   President  of  Ilamil- 
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ton  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  rii>e  scholar  and  a  profound  tlieologiim.  X 
his  adiniiiistration  the  career  of  the  University  has  been  one  iiiibrokea  progreig; 
for  it  lias  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its  history  m  all  its  departments,  so  tkit 
it  never  occupied  tlie  eoiiunanding  poBition  which  it  does  at  this  time.  Dr.  Dodge 
lias  ex>ntribiited  to  the  standards  of  Theology  in  his  work  on  the  *  Evidences  of  C 
tianity ; '  and  his  '  Theologieal  Ijectui^es,'  now  confined  to  the  nse  of  his  stU' 
exhibit  the  hand  of  a  master  in  deep  thought  and  ripe  scholarship-  He  has 
valuable  nmnn&eriptB  ready  for  the  pre^s,  which  Jt  is  bellevecU  wn'll  stand  side  by 
with  his  present  publicationsj  and,  as  they  are  the  results  of  liis  life-long  experi 
may  even  excel  tliem  in  their  advanced  value. 

The  Newton  Theological  Institution  lias  a  most  interepting  history.  At  a  I 
meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  held  in  Boston,  May  25th,  1S25,  it  was  resolved  thil 
a  Baptist  Theological  Institution  in  tfie  vicinity  of  Boston  Wiis  a  necessity,  am 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Educational  Society  was  requested  to  Like  steps  in  that 
tion.  Iti?  executive  committee  fixed  upon  Newton  Center  for  a  location,  and  se 
Kev.  Ira  Cliase  to  begin  instruction.  The  foundations  of  the  school  were  laid 
great  difficulty  and  in  much  faith  and  prayer.  Students  increased  faster  than 
necessary  provisions  for  their  reception,  and  heavy  debts  wore  incurred.  It  was 
years  before  its  permanent  endowment  wjis  secured  with  corresponding  si]eoe6& 
connected  with  the  nndertalci ng  made  great  sacritices,  atid  Dr,  Chase  gave  twenty 
years  of  his  valuable  life  to  tlic  enterprise  with  an  unseltislmess  that  has  laid 
Baptists  of  New  England  under  a  debt  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  disclj 
The  couvse  of  instrnctlon  was  to  cover  three  years,  and  to  be  specially  adapi 
college  gniduates  familiar  witli  tlie  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Dr.  Chase  eommcni 
his  work  in  the  autumn  of  18ii5,  and  in  the  next  year  Prof.  Ilenrv^  J.  Ri 
added.  Prof.  James  I>,  Kuowles  came  to  their  aid  in  1834,  Rev.  Bamas  8 
1836,  and  in  18:^i8,  upuii  the  death  of  Prol  Knowles,  Prof.  Hackett  left  his  ebiir 
in  Brown  University  to  take  his  place  in  the  corps  of  tutors.  Not  far  from 
dents  have  gone  forth  from  its  hallowed  bosom  to  fill  places  of  high  trusty  and 
its  present  faculty  it  is  doing,  if  possible,  better  work  than  ever  and  proi 
splendid  future. 

Alvah  Hovey,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  its  President,  is  a  native  ui  Greene,  Cheni 
Co.,  N.  Y.J  and  was  born  March  5th,  1820.     He  graduated  from  Daitmouth 
lege  in   1844,  and   spent  three  years  at  Newton  as  a  theological  student 
preaching  for  a  year,  in  184*3  he  tirst  became  a  tutor  in  Hebrew,  at  Newton; 
then  in  succession.  Professor  of  Church  History,  Theology,  and  Christian  Ethics, 
President ;  so,  that,  for  thirty-seven  years  he  lias  consecrated  all  his  energies 
training  of  young  ministers  in  this  renowned  seminary.     This  long  exj^erience. 
erned  by  a  sacred  regard  for  divine  truth  and  by  a  remarkably  sound  judgmei 
expounding  its  principles,   has   made  his    taition  far-reaching,  and  given  to  oor 
Churches  a  fullness  of  doctrine  and  devotion  which  has  been  strong  and  abi 
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Dr.  Hovey  is  dietinguishcd  fur  hh  clear  per<^eption  of  Gospel  doctrineg,  to  wbich 
lie  cleaves  simplj  because  they  are  divinely  true.  First  of  all  lie  is  jub^t,  which 
renders  3iis  aims  high  and  iinstdiish,  besides  niakiiig  his  counsels  sensible  imd  soiuid. 
His  ]>en  has  lieeu  ever  busy;  lie  is  the  autlior  of  about  a  dozen  volumes^  amongst 
which  are  his  ^Pei'son  and  Work  of  Clirist,-  the  ^ Miracles,^  his  *  Uigher  Cliristian 
Life,'  and  Ins  *  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Backus,'  all  valmible  prodnctions.  This  veteran 
edne:itor  is  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  Churches  everywhere,  as  far  as  he  is  known, 
and  his  present  vigor  promises  to  bless  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  third  Theological  Hemirjary  fouiuled  by  tlie  Atuericiin  Baptists  was  that 
at  Koehester,  N.  Y.  About  1S47  many  f riemls  of  Madison  University  thought  its 
usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased  by  its  removal  from  tlie  village  of  Hamilton 
to  a  more  populous  center.  After  considerable  controversy,  and  soujc  litigation,  the 
question  of  its  removal  was  abandoned.  The  Univei^ity  of  Roclicster  was  founded 
in  1850,  and  in  the  following  November  a  Theological  Seminary  was  organized, 
distinetj  however,  in  its  property  and  government.  From  the  l]i*st,  its  list  of  instnict- 
ors  has  comprised  the  names  of  very  eminent  sclu'lars.  Its  first  two  professors  were 
Thomas  J.  Conunt,  D-D.,  and  John  S.  i[aginnis,  D.D.;  Ezekiel  O.  Robinson, 
D.D,,  LL.D.,  became  its  President  in  1808,  after  most  valuable  service  as  professor 
from  1S53.  In  1872  ho  Wiis  elected  President  of  Brown  Unitersity,  wlien  Kev. 
Augustus  IL  Strong,  D.D.,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  position  both  as  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Tlieology  at  liochester.  This  school  has  been  liberally  endowed 
and  has  given  to  the  Clmrches  a  succession  of  pastors  of  the  highest  stamp  for  exueh 
leney  in  Qverj  respect*  Its  German  Department  was  early  enriched  by  tl\p  library 
of  Xeandcr,  and  its  buildings  have  been  provided  by  the  muniticence  of  J.  II 
Trevor,  Estp,  of  New  York,  and  John  D.  Kockefeller,  Esc].,  of  (Ueveland,  Hon.  R, 
S.  Burrows,  of  Albion;  John  M.  Ijrucc,  J.  A.  liostwiek  and  William  Rockefeller, 
Esqs.,  of  New  York,  have  given  large  sums  to  rL^plenish  its  library,  and  a  host  of 
other  friends  have  carried  its  interests  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity  by  their  Chris- 
tian Ijcnefactions. 

Dr.  Steong,  its  President,  was  born  at  Rochester,  August  3d,  1830,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  185T.  While  a  student  at  Yale  he  was  brought  to  Christ, 
and  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Rochester;  but  after  his  graduation 
he  first  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  that  city,  and  then  (completed  liis  studies 
in  the  German  universities.  On  his  retiirn  from  Europe,  in  1801,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  whicli  he  left  in  18G5  to  become 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  from  whence  iie  went  to  take  his  present 
place,  after  seven  years  of  suct^essful  pastoral  toil.  Altliough  Dn  Strong  Is  the 
youngest  of  our  theolugiciil  presidents,  tlie  classes  which  come  from  under  liis  hand 

I  evince  his  care  in  training  and  his  wisdom  in  impressing  them  with  that  robust 
impress  of  Biblical  theology  which  betokens  their  reverence  for  the  heavenly  vision. 
Endowed  himself  with  insight  into  spiritual  things,  with  keen  faith  and  high  sane- 
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tity,  they  catch  his  spirit,  and  their  ministry  evidences  their  love  for  that  Loi 
whose  they  are  and  wliom  they  serve.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  notable  articli 
on  theological  subjects,  but  his  most  elaborate  and  weiglity  book  is  bis  'Systemat 
Theology,'  recently  published.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  indicating  tliestrengi 
and  solidity,  as  well  as  the  logical  and  analytical  power,  of  the  author's  mind.  Ilavit 
already  spoken  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  it  is  not  necessary 
treat  of  its  interests  here,  further  than  to  speak  of  its  President,  who  is  in  a 
respects  the  peer  of  his  presidential  brethren. 

James  P.  Boyce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Charleston,   S.  C,   January  lltl 

1827.     In  1847  he  graduated  from  Brown   University,  and   became  a   Christian  i 

1848,  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Richard  Fuller,  by  whom  he  was  baptized.    Fror 

1848  to  1851  he  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.     He  threw  all    his  enersrie 

into  his  theological  studies,  and  when  he  was  examined  for  ordination  to  the  minis 

try.  Dr.  Curtis,  moderator  of  the  examining  council,  asked  him  whether  Jie  intendec 

to  give  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     lie  replied  :  *  Provided  I  don't  I>e- 

come  a  professor  of  theology.'     In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ct>- 

lumbia,  S.  C,  but  took  the  chair  of  theology  in   Furman  University   in  1855.    fie 

accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  however. 

in  1858.     The  seminary  being  located  but  temporarily  there,  in  1873  it  was  resolved 

to  remove  it  to  Louisville,  its  friends  in  Kentucky  having  offered  $300,000  for  ib 

permanent  establishment  there,  provided  that  $200,000  could  be  added  from  other 

sources.     When  financial  embarrassment  threatened  the  ruin  of  this  great  sclieine* 

Dr.  Boy/^'e,  who  at  that  time  was  wealthy,  borrowed   large  sums  of  monev  on  his 

own   responsibility,  and  threw  his  surprising  financial  talents  into  the  enterprise. 

For  about  seven  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  godl}'  project  must  fail,  and  gloon),  aliu<>?t 

I  despair,  settled  upon  the  hopes  of  its  friends.     But  Dr.  Boyce  by  his  patience  and 

tj  business  skill   re-inspired  the  energies  of  his  brethren,  and   more  than  any  other 

person  led  the  movement  to  complete  success.     He  is  a  refined  and  dignified  geiitle- 

I  man,  whose  modest  polish  of  manner,  generous  culture  and  varied  accomplisliineiits 

clothe  him  with  a  delightful  influence  in  all  spheres  in  which  he  niove^,  so  that  he 
is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  mold  his  pupils  in  the  proprieties  demanded  bv  their 
calling.  Clearly,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  pupil  if  he  goes  forth  to  his  work 
without  that  refinement  of  manner,  together  with  that  mental  and  heart  culture, 

I  which  are  demanded  in  the  acceptable  minister  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  was  organ- 
ized in  1867.  Up  to  about  the  year  1860  the  West  had  been  wholly  depeudent 
upon  the  East  for  theological  education ;  but  in  1859  a  convention  of  delegate? 
representing  the  West  and  North-west  gathered  in  Chicago  to  consult  respecting  the 

'  establishment  of  a  new  seminary  in  that  part  of  our  country.     The  diflference  of 

opinion  as  to  location  was  so  striking  that  general  agreement  was  not  then  reached. 

"■j  At  length  a  preliminary  organization  was  effected,  in  1860,  under  the  lead  of  W.  W. 
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EvertSj  D-D.,  J,  B,  Olcott,  and  J.  A.  Sniitlu  iiiid  in  1863  a  eorporatiou  was  formed 
and  officers  ehoseii ;  Hon.  II.  S.  Thomas  lieing  Presidentj  Liitlier  Stone,  Secretary, 
and  Edward  Goodman,  Tj*ciimi rer.  In  18(:»5  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  granted  it  a 
cliarter.  A  temporary  arrangement  was  made  witli  Dr.  XathanacI  Culver  to  com- 
mence tlieological  tuition,  bnt  a  regular  faculty  was  Bcleeted  in  1866,  and  in  the 
autumn  uf  that  year  the  work  of  instruction  began  in  earnest  Since  tliat  timx3  reli- 
able endowments  ha%^©  been  received,  the  faeuity  has  been  very  effective,  the  semi- 
nary has  been  removed  to  Morgan  Park^  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  ju-osperity.  It 
has  already  t^raduated  about  5U0  students.  Its  beautiful  property  at  Mi»rgau  Park, 
and  an  endowment  of  $200,000,  with  a  library  of  25,000  vohimcs,  promise  much, 
with  its  able  body  of  tutors,  for  the  culture  of  the  rising  iniuistiy  in  tlie  West. 

<TKOR(iE  W.  x*{oKTuriL'£%  D.D,,  LL.D.»  its  President,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  lOth,  1826,  and  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  ut  Antwerp.  His  early  educational  advantages  wt re 
slight,  but  from  childhood  he  possessed  that  t|uenchless  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
culture  that  refuses  to  subruit  to  any  obstructions  which  assume  to  he  insurnu>unt- 
able.  He  plodded  on  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Gr^ek  and  mathematics  with  sucli  pri- 
vate aids  only  as  he  could  command,  until  he  was  able  to  enter  Williams  Cullege* 
In  lS54he  graduated  from  tliat  institution  with  the  highest  honors,  and  in  1857 
linished  a  theological  course  at  the  Rochester  Seminary.  TIiere,aieo,  he  served  with 
distinguished  ability  !i^  Pi'ofessor  of  Clmrch  History  for  ten  years.  He  accepted 
the  ('hair  of  theology  and  t!ie  presidency  in  the  seminary,  wliich  lie  has  done  so 
lunch  to  establish,  in  1867,  and  in  contending  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  institution  he  has  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  forceful  leader 
and  organizer.  His  wise  methods  and  strength  of  will  have  braved  all  storms,  and 
commanded  that  signal  success  which  has  given  the  West  as  strong  and  well- con- 
ducted a  tlieological  seminary  as  any  in  the  East,  in  view  of  its  youth.  As  a  meta- 
physician, pulpit  orator  and  tlieologian,  Dr.  North rup  is  an  honor  to  his  denomina- 
tion.    T!ie  youngest  of  the  six  theological  schools  is  the 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  located  at  Chester,  in  Pennsylvaniu,  and  organ- 
ized in  1868.  The  late  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq.,  was  deeply  interested  in  ministerial 
education,  and  had  largely  aided  therein  througli  the  Lew^ishurg  University.  After 
his  death  Ins  family  took  up  tlie  work  where  he  left  it,  to  give  it  an  enlarged  and 
more  ]>t*rn)anent  form.  Led  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Sanniel  A.  Crozer,  his  other  sons 
and  daughters  established  tliis  semiJiary  as  a  devout  monument  to  his  name,  and  all 
generations  will  therefor  call  them  blessed.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  spacious, 
valued  at  $150,000;  t\\Q.  endowment  amounts  to  about  §3rjO,tHK),  and  tlje  library 
and  apparatus  are  ample  for  present  use,  althcuigh  the  libi^ary  building  is  plaimed  to 
contain  about  5o,uOO  volumes.  Wilharn  Bucknell,  sou-iu-law  to  Mr,  John  P.  Crozer. 
made  a  donation  of  about  $30,000  for  the  purchase  of  hooks,  and  a  further  sum  uf 
$10,000  was  presented  from  another  source  for  the  same  puri>ose.     Itsavt/ragcnum- 
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ber  of  pupils  is  about  fifty  per  year,  its  faculty  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  denomina- 
tion, and  it  has  sent  about  300  men  into  tlie  Christian  ministry  ;  many  of  whom  are 
now  filling  places  of  great  influence  and  responsibility. 

Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  has  been  president  of  this  institution  from  its  fonn- 
dation,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  up-building.     He  is  a  native  of  Lynu, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  September  11th,  1820.     He  graduated  at  Brown   University 
and  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  after  sustaining  himself  for  three  years  as 
a  missionary  in  Illinois,  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Peoria  in  IS^, 
where  he  was  prospered  for  thirteen  years.     In  1859  he  removed  to  New  York  eity^ 
to   take   charge   of  the   Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  which  congregation  he 
remained,  first  in  Oliver  Street,  and  then  in  Madison  Avenue  when  it  removed, 
until  the  year  1868,  when  he  took  the  presidency  of  Crozer  Seminary.     His  double 
aim  was  to  give  a  complete  theological  training  to  the  alumni  of  our  colleges,  who 
could  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  and  pui*sue  the  Hebrew ;  and  also  to  take 
men   who  were  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  could   not  command  a   classical 
course;  to  aid  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  theological  studies, 
that  they  might  be  measurably  qualified,  at  least,  for  their  pastoral  work.    A  peculiar 
order  of  ability  was  needed   in  the  president  who  should  well  lay  the  foundations 
of  such  a  school.     Xot  only  must  he  be  a  true  scholar,  and  a  clear,  sound  and  experi- 
enced theologian,  broad  in  his  views,  simple  in  his  habits,  kind  in    his  disjiosition, 
and  devout  in  his  piety  ;  but  quite  as  much  he  needed  unflinching  courage  in  his 
convictions.     In  a  word,  all  the  ripe  qualities  of  manly  experience  were  needed, 
with  the  forbearance  and  tenderness  of  a  woman.     Even  then,  the  tact  of  a  general 
was  required,  who  knew  the  wants  of  the  place  and  had  the  genius   to   n)eet  them. 
Many  nien  were  scanned  as  to  this  fitness,  but,  with  singular  unanimity.  Dr.  Weston 
was  hailed  as  the  one  man  for  the  post.     A  ripe  scholar  and  a  pulpit  master,  it  was 
believed  that  he  could  ecjually  develop  the  immature  and  perfect  the  accomplished. 
The  result  has  so  far  exceeded  sanguine  expectation,  that    all  true   Baptist  hearts 
thank  liini  for  his  work  and  praise  his  Master  for  the  gift  of  the   workman.     For 
nearly  a  score  of  years  he  has  been  filling  the  pulpits  of  our  land  with  men  who  are 
blessing  it  everywhere.     The  Baptist  denomination,  having  possessed  such  a  succes- 
sion of  men  in  the  j)residency  of  its  seminaries,  should  be  grateful  indeed,  for  not 
one  of  them,  from  the  establishment  of  the  fii'st  school,  has  ever  brought  a  stain 
upon  its  fair  fame.     And  not  only  in  view  of  the  past,  but  in  the  necessities  of  the 
present,  it  is  to  be  congratulated ;  happy  are  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in 
the  possession  of  six  such  presidents  of  their  theological  schools. 

American  I)aptists  have  lately  paid  much  attention  to  female  education,  and  have 
twenty-seven  institutions  devoted  to  this  object.  A  Ladies'  Institute  was  founded 
at  Granville,  O.,  in  1882,  which  was  followed  by  the  Judson  Female  Institute,  at 
Clarion,  Ala.,  in  1839  ;  by  Baylor  Female  College,  at  Independence,  Tex.,  in  1S45; 
and  by  the  Female  Seminary  at   Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  184:6.     Mary  Sharp  College 
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was  efital)lishedj  on  a  gomewliat  larger  scale,  at  Wincliesterj  Tenn.,  in  1851.  But  the 
largest  and  most  thorouglily  endowed  Baptist  institution  for  females  is  Vassar  Col- 
lege, lit  Poiiglikeep^iej  X.  Y.  It  was  founded  by  Matthew  Vassar,  in  1865,  at  a  cost 
of  •$TOn,uOU.  He  exclnded  i^eetariao  teaehiug,  hut  put  it  under  Baptist  control,  for- 
bidding tluit  its  training  should  ever  be  *  intrusted  to  the  skeptical,  the  irreligious  or 
die  iTruiioral'  Its  endowment  is  §i30,000,  and  it  exerts  a  great  influenee  on  tlie 
higher  education  of  women.  Its  presidents  have  been  John  IL  liaymond,  LL»D. ; 
S.  L.  Canldwell,  D.D.  ;  J.  IL  Kendrick,  D.I). ;  and  its  jiresent  liead,  James  M.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E,  L.  Taylor. 

The  growth  of  a  distinctively  denoTninational  literature  in  America  ha^  been 
closely  kindred  to  the  growth  o£  the  denouiiuation  and  of  its  schools  for  education. 
From  the  antecedents  of  Baptist  Eurojiean  life,  under  all  its  persecutions  and  disa- 
bilities, it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Baptifrts  would  take  any  very  prnminent 
part  in  literature  here.  Still,  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  English  literary  history 
that  the  two  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  whom  Mac^mlay  pronounces  '  creative 
minds'  were  decided  Baptists  in  their  religions  convictions.  He  writes:  *  We  are 
not  afraiil  to  say  tliat  tliough  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds. 
One  of  these  produced  *^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  other  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress.''  '  iliUon 
spent  his  strength  in  his  two  most  extensive  prose  works  in  proving  that  those- 
priiiciples  %vhich  distinguisli  the  Baptists  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  ;  while 
ISnuyan  was  a  Baptist  prea<*her,  imprisuned  for  preaching  at  Baptist  conventicles. 
As  miglit  have  been  expected,  tlie  writings  of  Baptists,  both  in  the  Old  nud  New 
World,  took  a  decidedly  controversial  tone,  Roger  Williams  jKissessed  high  literary 
art,  viewed  in  the  ]>ouden>us  style  of  his  diiy,  and  advocated  ]>rinc'iples  wliich  are 
now  univei^ally  conceded  in  the  Fnited  States.  II  is  success  in  ol>tainiug  the  cliarter, 
and  the  friendly  admonition  from  England  to  tlu:^  autlmrities  of  MassaehusetU  that 
they  should  be  less  severe  wirh  him,  are  justly  attributed  to  the  favorsilile  impres- 
sions as  to  his  purposes  suul  spii-it  created  in  England  by  his  writings,  ei^pueially 
those  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  The  oceasion  for  the  composition  of  the  iutportimt 
works  by  which  he  is  lx!st  known  was  furnished  by  the  principle  which  lie  nudn- 
titined  against  Mr.  Cotton.  Five  volumes,  of  which  the  'Bloody  Tenet  ^  is  the 
most  nf^ted,  were  puldished  in  London  between  the  years  UUI  and  HI52 ;  after  tljc 
death  of  Cotton,  Williatns  ceased  to  write  upon  these  subjects.  But  the  battle 
whicli  he  fought  has  long  since  been  decided.  Despite  the  grudging  reluctance  of 
those  who  hate  his  memory  for  his  religions  principles,  find  the  tardy  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  power  by  those  who  hold  those  principles  tliemselves  yet  accuse 
him  of  inconsieitoncy  in  their  maintenance,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  teuctii  for  whicl* 
he  conteiuled  so  manfully  against  Cotton  have  incorporated  tljcmselves  into  all 
American  institutions, 

Clarke,  the  founder  of  Newport,  published  a  small  volume  on  the  pei"se:  utions 
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in  New  England,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  Baptist  theological  work  printed 
America  was  a  Catechism  by  John  Watts,  of  Pennepec  Church,  in  1700.  The  m 
bears  the  following  title,  with  an  address  to  the  reader,  dated  •  Providence,  the  11 
of  February,  1718-19:' 

'  Reply  to  the  Most  Principal  Armaments  contained  in  a  Book,  Entitled  "  1 
Baptiwi  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  rlle^nentary  Water,  Derrioristratively  prov 
to  he  the  tru^  Baptinuh  of  Christ^  Signed,  William  Wilkinson.  In  which  Kepj 
his  arguments  are  fairly  Refuted  ;  and  both  Water  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Suppi 

!>hiinly  proved  to  be  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  continue  in  force  mil 
lis  Second  Personal  Coming.     By  Joseph  Jenks,     Printed  in  the  year  1719.' 

Valentine  Wightman  pnblished  a  volnme  on  Baptism  in  1728,  which  was  th 
outcome  of  a  debate  on  tliat  subject.  In  1730,  a  'Concordance  to  the  Bible '  in  th 
Welsh  language  was  published  by  Rev.  Abel  Morgan,  which  was  largely  used  i 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  historical  discoui'se  of  John  Callender,  pastor  o 
the  Church  at  Newport,  delivered  in  1738,  a  hundred  years  after  the  fonndingo; 
that  city,  has  become  a  classic  authority  upon  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  matters 
Probably  the  first  sermon  published  by  a  Southern  Baptist  was  Isaac  Chanler's,  witb 
the  title  :  '  The  Doctrines  of  Glorious  Grace  enforced,  defended,  and  practicallv 
improved.'  Boston,  1744.  Having  already  spoken  of  tliQ  writings  of  Abel  Morgan 
and  Samuel  Stillman,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  here.  The  history  of  '  Xew 
England  Baptists,'  by  Dr.  Backus,  has  become  a  standard,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable 
in  its  general  treatment  of  facts.  Its  author  himself  had  been  activ^ely  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty,  and  especially  in  awakening  a  public  senti- 
ment to  be  expressed  in  legislation  against  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
to  the  State  Church.  Since  its  first  publication  it  has  passed  throngh  a  number  of 
revisions  and  in  its  present  form  it  is  indispensable  to  a  full  and  true  historv  of 
New  England.  The  works  of  Backus  and  Morgan  Edwards  were  used  largely 
by  David  Benedict,  who  published  the  first  edition  of  his  'History  of  the  Baptists' 
in  1812,  a  work  which  he  enlarged  in  1848  to  embrace  a  sketch  of  the  Baptists 
not  only  in  every  State  of  the  Union  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  book  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  remains  a  noble  monument  to  the  untiring  toil 
and  patience  of  its  author. 

During  the  first  half  of  our  national  existence  the  books  written  by  Baptists 

'i  were,  for  the  most  part,  intended  to  instruct  Church  members  in  the  doctrines  and 

duties  of  Christianity.     The  authors  and  titles  of  a  few  of  them  may  be  mentiooed. 
Dr.  Sanniel  Jones  wrote  a  '  Treatise  of  Discipline  ; '  Dr.  William  Rogers  published 

j  a  work  on  ^Justification  ; '  Dr.  Jesse  Mercer,  on  'Various  Christian  Duties,'  and  on 

r  the  '  Unity  and  Inter-dependence  of  the  Churches.'     President  Maxey  wrote  largelv 

on  the  Atonement,  one  production  in  which   the  'governmental'   theory  of  the 
Atonement  is.treuted  of.     Dr.  Baldwin's  discourse  on  the  '  Deity  of  Christ,'  pnb- 

n  lished  in  1812,  during  the  Unitarian  Controvei'sy,  passed  through  many  editions,  as 


did,  also,  Dr.  Judsoii's  Sermon  preached  in  Calcutta,  in  1812,  and  republished  in 
America  in  1817,  in  wbicU  be  defended  his  course  io  becoming  a  Baptist.  Numer- 
ous tracts,  sermons  and  pamphlets,  have  been  publielied  on  Baptism  and  Communion, 
and,  perhaps,  none  of  them  hare  been  more  widely  circulated  or  useful  than  those 
of  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Remington.  We  greatly  need  a  work  on  Baptist  Bib- 
liography, and  another  on  Baptist  hymnology. 

y         So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  tirnt  Baptist  periodical  published  in  America  was 
tlie  ^Analytical  Repository,'  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  Rev.  Ilunry  Holeomhe,  then  pnstor 
of  the  Churcli  thei-e.     Its  lirst  issue  was  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1802,  and 
[its  publication  is  said  to  Ijave  continued  for  two  years,  though  the  second  volume  is 
[not  known  to  bo  extant.     The  tii'st  volume  consists  of  six  numbers,  the  sixth  being 
[for  March  and  April,  1803.     It  was  a  12mo,  each  number  containing  48  pages.     Its 
iListoi'ic  value  lies  chietly  in  its  account  of  the  general  proceedings  which  led  to  t!ie 
[organization  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  State  Convention;  in  its  detail  of  the  first  efforts 
[toward  mitigating  tlie  hai'dship  of  the  Penal  Code,  ])etit  larceny  being  at  that  time 
capital  crime ;  in  an  account  of  the  Savannah  Female  C)rphan  Asylum,  which  was 
•^established  by  Dn  Ilolconibe,  and  still  exists;  in  a  narrative  concerning  the  found- 
ing of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Savannah,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the  colored  Baptists  in 
that  city,  also  of  several  Churches  in  its  vicinity.     On  tlie  20th  of  May,  1802,  John 
lUice  was  executed  in  Savannah  for  stealing  a  gun,  and  on  the  day  of  bis  execution 
[Dr.  Holcornbe  took  his  children  to  liis  own  hoiiRc  to  cherish  and  comfort  them;  he 
[then  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  procnred  a  milder  and 
lore  enlightened  sj^stem  of  punishment 

Nothing  is  more  honorable  to  Dr.  Henry  Holcombc  Tucker,  the  grandson  of 

[Dr.  Holcombc,  ami  to  the  Georgia  Baptists,  than  their  protest  against  all  legal  disre* 

jard  of  marital  relations  amongst  slUves.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Associa- 

ion,   held  at  Pine  Grove,  October  8th,  1864,  Dr.  Tucker  offered  the  following 

fresolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  first  by  that   body  and  afterward  by 

Ivarious  Associations  in  tlic  State: 

'  Resol'verJ^  That  it  is  the  firm  belief  and  conviction  of  tlii8  body  that  tlie  lURtitn- 

ftion  of  marriage   was   ordaini-d    by    Ahiiighty  i^m\  U\v  the   bcnetit  of  the  whole 

human  race,  without  regard  to  color;  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained  in  its  original 

purity  amnng  all  classes  of  people,  in  all  eomitries  and  in  all  ages,  till  the  end  of 

Itime;  and  that,  cnnsequently,  tlic  law  of  Georgia,  in  its  faihire  to  recognize  and 

'protect  this  relationship  between  our  slaves,  is  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 

amended.' 

The  interest  awakened  in  foreign  missions  in  18M  naturally  found  expi*ession 
[in  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  to  maintain  and  foster  their  interests  by  &]>read' 
information  and  appeals.     The  first  missionary  periodical  published  by  the  Amer- 

Baptists  was  known  as  the  *  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine/  issued 

[by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  in  September,  1803,  a  year  after  theorgan- 

[ization  of  the  society.    It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  first  as  a  scmi-annual  of 
57 
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thirtj-two  p&gee,  filled  with  letters  and  reports  from  missionaries.  In  1817  i 
numbers  were  issued  once  in  two  muntlis,  and  in  1825  it  was  changed  to  a  inontl 
the  'Macedonian/  Up  to  18*24  it  wa«  very  general  in  its  character,  full  of  eKi 
reviews,  poenis  and  biography;  but  since  181^5  it  has  been  a  strictly  missionarjp 
lic4ition.  In  1849  the  "Home  Mission  Record'  was  started,  for  up  to  that  ti 
home  mission  news  had  been  poblished  in  yarions  religions  papers.  Its  namei 
changed  to  the  *  Home  Evangelist'  in  1SG3,  and  in  1867,  by  arrangement  J 
tlic  Missionary  Union,  it  appeared  under  the  title,  'The  Macedonian  and  Kaeol 
the  first  leaf  containing  home  and  the  second  foi*eign  missionary  intelligence ;  ba^ 
1878,  the  '  Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly  *  was  commenced,  a  quarto  of  sixtl 
pages  which  has  since  been  enlarged  to  twenty-four,  and  it  now  reports  the  wi 
of  the  Wonian^s  Home  Mission  Societies.  Tbe  following  newspapers  are  mentiol 
after  the  dates  of  their  establishment : 

Thu  oldest  Baptist  weekly  in  America  is  the  '  Watchman,*  of  Boston,  est 
lished  in  1819,  with  the  title,  tlie  *  Christian  Watchman/  and  edited  by  Deal 
James  Loring.  The  qnestion  of  slavery  becoHTto*;  a  sebjeet  of  warm  diseus^ioo,  1 
'Christian  Reflector'  was  begun  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  edited  by  Rev,  Cyrua 
Grosvenor.  This  paper  was  removed  to  Btiston  in  1844,  under  the  editorship 
Rev.  n.  A.  Gi-avcs,  where  it  obtained  a  large  circulation  ;  but,  Mr.  Graves's  liea 
failing.  Rev,  J.  W.  Olmstcad  became  its  editor,  March,  1846,  and  in  1848  the  ti 
papei-s 'were  united,  under  the  name,  *  Tlie  Watchman  and  Reflector,'  Dr,  OlnuU 
rcHKiiiiing  as  editor*  The  *  Christian  Era'  was  commenced  in  Lowell  in  185J, I 
was  removed  to  Boston  after  several  years,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Amos  Wehili 
and  was  merged  into  tlie  '  Watchman  and  Reflector'  in  1875,  when  the  name  oft 
united  papers  hecame  the  •- Watuhman.'  Dr.  Olmstead  resided  in  New  York  fo( 
short  time,  but  returned  as  editoi'>in<'hicf  of  the  'Watchman*  in  1882.  a 
ratiks  as  the  senior  Baptist  editor  in  the  country,  having  conducted  this  pa 
a  brief  interval,  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  influence  of  tins  journal 
healthful  and  deservedly  wide-spread  in  New  England, 

The  Cunnecticut  Baptist  Missionary  Society  started  the  *  Christiax  S 
in  1822,  with  Eli.«ha  Cushman  as  editor,     A  succession  of  editors  conducted  it 
1838,  when  Mr,  Cushmim  resumed  its  management,  continuing  it  till  his  d( 
1876,     Then  S,  D.  Phelps,  D,D.,  who  had  tilled  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  at  New  Haven,  under  the  shadow  of  Yale  CnJlesre,  for  thirtv  vears, 
its  editor,  and  hiis  done  a  most  forceful  work  in  making  it  an  indispensable  ex 
of  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  Connecticut  Baptists. 

The  'Christian  Index,'  now  published  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  its  origin  in 
*  Columbian  Star,'  a  weekly  folio  sheet,  originated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  al>iot  tl 
year  1S22,  by  Luther  Rice,  assisted  by  Dr.  Stanghton  and  O.  B,  Brown ;  it  w««d 
voted  principally  to  the  advocacy  of  foreign  missions  and  education  throogli  theCfl 
umbian  College,     It  appeai^s  to  have  been  fii*st  edited  by  John  S,  Meehan,  assisted  IJ 
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the  gentlemen  already  named,  Miv  Brown  editing  in  the  eame  office  a  monthly  called 
the  •  Latter-Day  Lnminary.'  Afterwards,  the  celebrated  Professor  J.  D.  Knowles, 
then  a  etiident  in  Washington,  became  its  editor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
Stow,  then  a  stndcnt  al&o.  Abont  the  years  182(5-28  it  was  removed  to  PhiladeU 
phia,  pnt  under  the  inanagenient  of  Dr,  W,  T,  Brantly,  and  issued  as  a  quarto,  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Columbian  Star  and  Christian  Index.'  Late  in  1832  or  early  in 
1833  it  became  the  property  uf  Jesse  Mercer,  who  removed  it  to  Georgia  and 
edited  it  till  1840,  when  he  presented  it  to  the  Baptist  Convention  of  that  State. 
William  11.  Stokes,  who  had  assisted  hiin,  became  editor-in-elrief  and  remained  in 
the  chair  till  1843,  wheu  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Baker  till  1840,  He  had  sev- 
eral successors,  and  Rev,  Joseph  Walker  took  charge  in  1857.  Under  his  cai-eful 
toil  it  rose  from  about  1,000  paying  subscribers  to  nearly  6,000,  and  yielded  |1,000 
annually  above  its  expenses.  In  1861  it  was  sold  to  Rev.  S.  Boykin,  and  Ur.  Shaver 
conducted  ttfrom  18G7  tolST4.  Then  Rev,  Dr.  E.  Bntler  became  its  editor,  serving 
until  1878j  when  Dn  Tneker,  its  present  learned  chief,  took  the  editorial  chair.  As 
a  Baptist  organ,  it  lias  always  been  uuflincliing  in  its  maintenance  of  Baptist  doctrine 
and  practice.  It  retains  the  flavor  imparted  to  it  l\v  Knowlcs,  Brafitly  and  Mercer, 
and  is  conducted  witli  as  umch  ability  aa  it  has  comtuanded  at  any  titne  in  \U  hoary 
history  of  four-and-sixty  years. 

The  *  Religious  HekalDj*  of  Richmond,  Va.,  wasestablislied  by  William  Sanda, 
a  layman  and  an  expert  printer,  in  1828.  Like  most  otlier  things  that  become  of 
any  acconut,  it  began  it^  life  in  the  day  of  small  tLiugs.  Mr.  Sands  lived  in  Balti- 
more, and,  on  the  suggestion  of  William  Crane^  went  to  Riclmiond  to  establish  a 
Baptist  paper,  aided  by  money  furnished  by  Mr,  Orane.  For  several  years  Mr.  Sands 
was  priTitcr  and  financial  manager,  with  Rev.  Henry  Keeling  for  editor,  but  tlie 
struggle  to  establish  the  jonrnal  was  severe.  Dr.  Shaver  pnt  liis  strong  hand  to  the 
enterprise  in  1857,  and  the  p*iper  soon  took  that  higli  position  amongst  religions 
periodicals  which  it  has  sustained  ever  since.  Williiiin  Sands  died  in  1868,  lamented 
as  a  most  devont  Christian,  imssessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  amiable  disposition.  The  establishment  of  Sanda  and  Shaver 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  1805,  and  they  sold  the  'good  will'  of  the  pa|>er  to  Messrs. 
Jeter  and  Dickinson.  Dr.  Jeter  devoted  fourteen  of  the  ripest  years  of  his  life  to  its 
npbuilding,  and  not  in  vain.  He  has  left  a  hallowed  influence  about  its  very  name, 
and,  under  its  present  energetic  management,  its  weekly  blessings  help  to  make 
briglit  homes  for  thonsandt;  of  Christian  families.  North  and  South. 

'Zion's  Advocate,'  jjuldished  at  Portlandj  Mc.,  was  begun  in  1828  with  Rev. 
Adam  Wilson  as  editor,  who  held  this  relation  to  it  nutil  1848,  with  asliort  interval 
Afterwards  it  was  edited  l>y  various  men  of  large  c^ipacity,  amongst  whom  were  Dr* 
W.  II,  Shailer.  In  1873  tlie  paper  was  purchased  by  Rev.  lieury  S.  Ihirrage,  its 
present  editor,  under  whose  direction  its  reputation  and  influence  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.     It  has  been  changed  by  liirn  to  its  present  eight-column  size,  and  kept 
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ahreast  of  tlie  demands  of  the  times,  not  only  in  tlie  advocacy  of  oardenomi 
principles  and  practices,  but  in  nwiikcning  new  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  educai 
amongst  our  Chnrclies  in  Maine.    The  sound  judgment  and  careful  sehokns 
which  it  is  eondncted  render  it  worthy  of  its  liigh  phice  in  our  periodical  p 

Tlie  *  Journal  and  Mk^j^enuku/  puhlifthed  at  Cincinnati^  O.,  originated  in  I 
*  Baptigt  Weekly  Journal '  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  1831.  la  1834  the  ^Cw 
a  Bsiptist  paper  of  Kentucky,  was  united  with  it,  and  seven  years  later  it  M^nsreinol 
to  Cohinibus,  (>.,  witli  Jlessrs.  Cole,  Rundull  and  Batchelor  as  editors.  The  *Chl 
tian  Messenger '  was  united  with  it  in  1850,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Jourmd  I 
Messenger/  It  then  clianged  owners  and  editors  several  tiities,  until  it  was  purehai 
in  1876,  by  G.  W.  Lasher,  D.D.,  by  wlioni  it  hsis  been  edited  siuoe  in  a  Tigon 
manner;  its  cirenlation  has  become  large,  and  it  well  cultivates  its  impc»rtaot  6^ 

*  TnE  Wkstkkn  Rkcukder.'     Various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  Bl 
list  paper  in  Kentucky.  Init  failed  until  the  ^  Baptist  Banner '  originated  at  Shi^l' 
viile  in  1S35.     At  that  time  it  was  a  fortnightly  ;  but  in  1835  Rov.  John  N.  W»l 
became  its  editor,  when  it  wjis  removed  to  Louisville  and  issued  as  a  weekly,    Sd 
it  was  united  with  tlie  *  Baptist/  wliicli  was  publislied  at  Nashville,  Teno,,  and  w 
the   "Western  Pioneer,'  of  Hltnois,  becoming  tlie  *  Baptist   Banner  and  Wcstfl 
Pioneer.'     In  1841  Mr.  Waller  ceased  to  be  its  editor,  and  was  enceeeded  by  RK 
W,  C,  Buck  ;   but  in  1850  Mr.  Waller  retunied  to  the  paper,  aided  bj  Re*'.  S. 
Ford,  and  in  1S51  ifs  nnnie  was  changed  to  the  '  Western  Recorder,'      Dr.  Wil 
died  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Ford  lK*came  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor;  but,  after  a  ti 
it  passed  into  other  hands  until  1858.     During  a  part  of  the  civil  war  its  issw^ 
suspended,  but  it  was  I'esuined  in  1863,  when  it  was  owned  and   edited  by 
persons  till  about  1872 ;  then  A.  C.  Caperton,  D.D.,  became   its  sole  owner 
editor.     It  had  never  fully  paid  its  way  until  that  time,  but  he  changed  its  h 
from  a  quarto  to  an  octavo,  and  enlarijed  its  size  about  one  third.     He  also  em 
paid  contributors  and  a   field  editor,  and  it  steadily  grew  in  power,  popnl« 
liuancial  value,  until  it  is  now  i*egarded  as  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  St 

*TuE  Ten.nkssee  BAin-isT'  was  estal>lished  under  the  name  *The  V 
Nashville,  Tcnn.,  in  the  year  1835  ;  two  or  three  years  after  that  it  was  c*  ^ 

with  the  *  Western  Baptist  and  Pioneer,'  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  How^H 
otliers;  but  its  circulation  barely  crept  up  to  1,000  copies  until,  in  184tf,  Sn 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J,  R.  Graves^  its  present  editor.  It  then  assuuied  its  ppflrt 
name,  and,  under  his  pei'severing  atid  energetic  management,  its  circulation  incJBtfl 
rapidly  and  became  very  large.  During  the  civil  war  its  publication  was  suspcndo 
At  its  close  the  paper  was  removed  to  Memphis^  the  M'ord  ^Tentiessee*  droppt 
from  its  name,  and  its  circnlation,  as  a  quarto  of  sixteen  pages,  has  again  reacW 
high  figure.  Dr.  Graves  is  endowed  witlt  marked  qualifications  for  an  edJti 
As  a  writer  and  speaker  he  is  remarkably  dimct  and  copious,  like  all  men  in  do« 
right  earnest,  infusing  his  spirit  and  principles  into  the   minds  of  bis  COOM 
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readers  and  Iicareiu  Restless  and  aggressive,  his  pen  is  ever  busy,  uot  only  aa 
ati  editor,  leaving  his  own  stamp  upon  his  paper,  but  as  an  author  hia  works 
teem  from  tlie  press  perpetually  in  the  form  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Ilie  life 
has  been  devoted  with  quench  less  zeal  to  the  cau^e  of  higher  edueatiou^  and  the 
literature  of  the  Soutlieru  Baptist  Sunday-Sehool  Union  and  Publication  Society 
has  been  built  up  chiefly  under  his  untiring  labors.  In  the  South  a'iid  South-west 
the  '  Baptist'  is  an  indisputable  power  in  the  advoc-acy  of  tlie  most  pronounced  Bap- 

ttist  principles  and  practices.  xVfter  tiie  war  its  publishing-house  was  hurned,  and  its 
assets,  to  the  amount  of  §100,(XK},  destroyed,  yet,  without  a  dollar  to  begin  with, 
Dr,  Graves  ins-established  his  paper  at  Memphis.  He  has  been  its  vigorous  editor 
fi$  an  unbroken  connection  for  forty  yeai's,  and  stands  at  his  post,  at  nearly  three- 
scoreatubten,  the  unfaltering  advocate  of  tlie  old  landmarks  of  Baptist  life,  decided 
and  distinct  in  all  its  denominational  trends  and  interests. 
'TuK  Examiner,'  a  New  York  Baptist  weekly,  has  probably  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  Baptist  paper  in  t!ie  world,  and  lias  a  most  interesting  history.  The 
'Baptist  Advocate'  was  coinuiuneed  in  1839,  by  the  late  William  U.  Wyckoflf, 
^  LL.D.,  who  remained  its  editor  till  1845,  when  it  changed  ownership  and  name, 
H  being  called  the  '  New  York  liecorden*  In  1850  Dr.  M.  B,  Andei'son  became  its 
H  owner  and  editor,  and  remained  so  till  1853.  It  was  consolidated  in  1855  %vith  the 
~  '  Baptist  Registerj'  a  weekly  then  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  As  far  back  as  1808, 
Daniel  ILiJscall,  John  Lawtou  and  John  Peck  commenced  the  *  Western  Baptist 
Magazine  '  in  Central  New  York,  as  an  organ  of  the  llamiltun  Missionary  Society  ; 
this  again  was  merged  into  the  'Baptist  Register,'  and,  in  1825,  Alexander  M. 
Becbce,  LL.D.,  a  gentlemun  of  genuine  ability,  high  literary  taste  and  the  soundest 
of  judgment,  hecaine  its  editor.  Under  his  wisiidoru  and  management  it  soon  attained 
a  large  circulatii>n  nnd  influence,  and  he  remained  editor  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1856.  Only  in  the  previous  year  the  *  Register '  hud  been  combined  with 
the  '  Recorder,-  with  the  further  change  of  name  to  the  '  Examiner,'  under  the  edit- 
orship of  Edward  Bright,  D.D.,  who  iuid  for  some  years  l>een  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union,  and  for  a  longer  jxniod  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  *  Baptist  Register.'  In  1850  the  *  New  York  Chronicle  ^  was  commenced  by 
Messrs.  O.  B.  Judd  and  Hon.  William  B.  Maclay.  It  soon  attained  a  wide  iuiineuce. 
In  185T  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pliarcellns  Church,  D.D.,  who  continued  its 
editor  till  1805,  when  it  was  united  with  the  'Examiner^  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Examiner  and  Chronicle' ;  but  recently  tlie  older  title  has  Ix^en  resumed,  and  it  is 
nf>w  ktiown  simply  as  the  '  Examiner.'  Dr.  Bright  has  edited  it  for  more  than  a 
generation  witli  very  marked  ability  and  success,  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
^H  influential  religious  organs  in  our  country. 

^B  *Tbk  Baptist  Wkeki.y/  published  in  New  York%  was  formerly  the  organ  of 

^m  the  Free  Mission  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1840.     It  was  first  known  as  the 
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tributor*  and  the  •Western  Cliristian'  were  merged  into   this  paper,  which 
located  at  Udcu  until  1957,  and  after  its  removal  to  New  York  it  wjis  edited  bj| 
kte  I)r,  Nathan  Brown,  inis^ionary  first  to  Assam  and  tlieu   to  Japan.     Dr. 
Patton  hecaine  it**  owner  and  editor  in  1872,  and  still  uianages  all  its  interests. 
that  time  until  recently  Dr.  Middlediteli  acted  as  associate  editor,  but  has  nowre^ 
to  found  a  new  journal,  a  monthly,  known  as  the  *  Gosjiel  Age,*     The  '  Wc 
a  lar^^e  eirculation,  and  is  characterized  for  its  kind  epirit  and   firm   uiaiuteii 
all  that  concerns  the  advancement  of  true  Baptist  interests  in  the  world, 

*TaE  MicnioAN  Christian  IIerald,'  of  Detroit,  was  established  hj  the 
tist  Convention  of  Michigan,  in  1842.  At  first  it  w^as  a  monthly,  theu  ] 
monthly,  but  in  1845  it  hecame  a  vveekly.  Some  years  after,  the  Convention" 
to  Rev.  Marvin  Allen,  when  it  was  edited  by  Rev.  Miles  Sanfoixl  and  others  till  1^ 
Then  it  fell  under  the  editorial  dimction  of  Dr.  OIney,  who  mure  than  maintains 
higli  literary  character;  but  seeing  that  it  was  published  at  a  finaucial  loss,  it  was! 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  *  Christian  Times  and  Witness,'  of  Illinois,  iu  1867.  1 
Mieliigan  Baptists,  however,  so  felt  the  need  of  a  State  paper  that  the  present  p 
prietor  of  tlie  'Christian  Ilemld/  Rev.  L.  II.  Trowbridge,  began  its  pnblicat 
1870,  in  the  intei-ests  of  educational  work,  chiefly  through  Kalamazoo  Colic 
healthy  was  its  influence  that  the  State  Convention  adapted  it  as  its  ofiicial  QT\ 
and  it  has  beconie  indispensable  to  the  support  of  denominational  enterprise  in 
State.  It  is  conducted  with  great  care  and  ability,  and  circulates  largely; 
the  30,000  Baptists  of  Michigan. 

'  The  Sta^dard,^  of  Chicago,  III,  dates  from  the  year  1853.    The  *  Watchi] 
the  Prairies '  and  the  '  Christian  Times,*  two  small  papei's,  were  purchased  and  nui 
by  Rev.  Leroy  Church  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,     Several   changes   took  place  ia 
ownership  until  1875,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  J.  E.  Goodman  and 
J.  S*  Dickerson.     "When  Mr.  Dickerson  died,  in  1876,  Mrs*  Dickerson  continui 
her  interest  in  tlie  paper.     Several  smaller  papei-s  have  been  absorbed  into  it  durii 
its  existence.     Dr.  J,  A.  Smith  has  been  associated  with   its  editorial   managenje! 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  Mr,  Goodman  with  its  business  management  for 
saiue  period.     Its  circulation  is  very  large  and  its  character  very  Iiigh,     Divini 
idence  seems  to  have  put  and  kept  both  these  gentlemen  at  their  posts  of  trostlii 
responsibility,  and  the  rank  wljicli  tlie  *  Standard  '  sustains  is  all  the  testimonial  tbtl 
they  need  to  their  enterprise,  religious  conviction,  and  their  manly  maintenance, 

*  The  National  Baptist,*  Toward  the  close  of  1864  our  Churches  in  Pbflir 
delpliia  and  its  vicinity  felt  the  need  of  a  well-sustained  paper  to  sustain  deno^H 
tional  interests,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  sum  of  $lfflW 
was  presented  to  the  Baptist  Publication  Society  for  that  purpose,  and  tlie  fir^ 
number  was  issued  January  Ist,  1865,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  George  W. 
Anderson,  D.D.  For  three  year®  Dr.  Kendall  Brooks  acted  as  editor,  but,  becoming 
Pi'esident  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Dr.  Moss  served  as  its  editor  until  chosen  pr^ 
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fessor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  IL  L.  Wayland,  the  present  editor, 
took  charge  of  the  paper  in  1872,  and  in  18S3  it  became  his  property.  Its  editorial 
department  lias  always  been  in  able  hands,  and  as  a  weekly  paper  it  has  become  a 
power  in  tlit;  denotni nation,  its  present  circulation  being  greatly  in  excess  of  that  at 
any  previous  period  in  its  history.  Dn  Way  laud  leaves  the  marks  of  a  clear  and 
powerful  mind  upon  its  columns,  and  conducts  it  in  that  spirit  of  open  fairness 
which  cliallengea  the  admiration  of  his  brethren,  who  uniformly  rejoice  in  his  edi- 
torial snccess. 

The  'Cheistian  Revtew,'  a  quarterly,  was  commenced  in  1836,  with  Prof, 
Knowles  as  its  lirst  editor,  but  his  sudden  death  in  that  year  transferred  his  posi- 
tion to  Dr,  Barnas  Sears,  who  brought  it  to  tlie  close  of  vol  vi.  Dr.  S,  F.  S until 
then  edited  it  to  the  close  of  vol.  xiii,  and  Kcv,  E.  G.  Sears  edited  vol,  xiv,  Drs. 
Cutting,  Turubull,  Murdock,  Woolsey,  Franklin  Wilson,  G.  Ij.  Taylor  and  E.  G* 
Kobiuson,  carried  it  to  the  end  of  vol.  -xxviii,  In  1863,  iit  which  time  its  publication 
tenninated.  In  1807  the  Baptist  Publication  Society  began  the  issue  of  the  *  Baptist 
Quarterly,'  witli  Dr.  L.  S.  Smith  as  editor-in-chief,  and  Drs.  Ilovey,  Robinson,  Arnold 
and  Gregory  as  associates.  At  the  end  of  vol.  ii,  Dr.  Wc&ton  took  the  editorial  chair> 
and  eight  volumes  w^ere  issued,  when  its  publication  was  discontinued.  Dr.  Baumes, 
of  Cincinnati,  began  the  publication  of  the  'Baptist  Review,'  a  quarterly,  in  1878, 
but  sold  it  in  1885,  when  its  name  was  changed  tu  the  'Baptist  Quartehlv,'  and 
it  18  now  under  tlie  editorial  control  of  Dr.  J^icArthur  and  Henry  C.  Veddcr,  Esq., 
Kew  York.  Many  of  the  successive  editors  named  performed  their  duties  with 
remarkable  ability,  and  won  for  the  'Review 'a  recognition  in  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  laiuL  The  contributors,  also,  were  amongst  the  best  scholars  and 
thinkers  of  Ameriea,  but  our  Churches  had  not  reached  an  appreciation  of  its 
learned  discussions  and  withheld  their  support.  The  present  editors  of  the  'Quar- 
terly '  have  somewhat  popularized  the  character  of  the  article^,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  maintain  its  existence.  The  number  of  educated  and  scholarly  persons  in  onr 
Cluu-ches  18  constantly  increasing,  and  the  best  thotiglit  of  the  finest  minds  in  them 
is  likely  to  receive  generous  encouragement  in  such  a  desirable  enterprise. 

Besides  the  literary  works  which  have  been  so  abundantly  nientiontd  in  this  work, 
in  association  with  the  many  eminent  Baptists  treated  of  therein,  it  may  be  w^ell  to 
mention  a  few  others  which  have  done  honor  to  their  authors.  Amongst  an  immense 
list  we  have  Prof.  Ripley  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
Dr.  MalconVs  '  Dictionary  of  Names,  Objects  and  Terms  found  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures;* *  Christ  in  History,'  by  Dr.  TurnbuH  ;  the  *  Creative  Week,'  the  ^Epiphanies 
of  the  Risen  Lord,*  and  the  *  Mountain  Instruction,'  by  Dr.  Boardman*  On  Bap- 
tism, we  have  the  '  Act  of  Baptism,*  by  Dr.  Burrage  ;  *  The  Mould  of  Doctrine,' 
I  by  Dr.  Jesse  B,  Thomas;  *  Baptism  in  the  Christian  System,'  by  Dr.  Tucker;  and 
the  great  w^ork  of  Dr.  Conant,  on  *  Baptizein.'  On  missions  w^e  have  Dr.  GamnieFs 
'History,'   Dr.  Edward   Judson's    Hfo  of  his  father,   and  the  *  Story  of  Baptist 
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Missions/  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey.  The  Baptist  press  abounds  in  biograplneeof 
great  and  the  good,  and  in  general  literature.  Several  vuluraes  luive  cotne  froi 
pen  of  Dr.  Maithewe ;  Abraham  Milk  has  given  ns  Ins  great  work  on  *Engl 
Literature  and  Litei*ary  Men;*  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bancroft  have  given  as  val 
works  on  rhetoric,  Drs.  Kendrick,  J.  L*  Lincoln,  Albert  Hiirknese  and 
Boise,  have  pnblislied  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  elassice^  which  have 
extensively  nsed  in  schools  and  colleges.  Dr.  J.  R.  Loomis  is  the  author  of  a 
of  Textbooks  on  Geology,  Anatomy,  and  Piiysiology;  and  Dr.  Edwjtrd  Olnei 
a  complete  series  of  mathenmtical  text-books.  Li  language,  Dr.  Hackett  has  traiis-i 
lated  Winer's 'Chaldee  G  mm  mar,'  and  Dr.  Gonant's  edition  of  'Gesenius's  Hebrew 
Grammar'  is  the  standard  authority  in  the  schools  of  America  aiid  Kurope*  Tlii 
list  might  be  douliled  in  length  as  an  exhibition  of  literary  activity  of  which  we! 
may  be  proud  \iheii  we  t;ike  into  account  tiiat  all  thcbC  authors  have  been  loilei 
either  in  the  professor's  chair  or  the  pulpit,  so  that  the  ordinary  dotics  of  life 
laborious  if  not  exhausthig;  yet,  out  of  their  sound  discipline,  clear  insighl 
good  taste,  tlicy  have  been  able  to  enricli  ahnost  every  department  of  leaniing. 
Besides  this,  an  immense  popular  and  cheap  literature  lias  licen  create 
special  denominational  topics,  in  the  shape  of  tracts,  pamphlets  and  small  bool 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Twenty-live  Baptista  met  in  Waatf 
ingtoii,  D.  C,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1824,  to  consider  the  need  of  a  tract  R«cidf 
for  the  American  Bapti&ts.  Rev.  Noah  Davis  proposed  that  such  a  society  &\ 
be  formed,  which  idea  was  zealously  favored  by  Messrs.  Knowles,  Staughtoi 
Kice,  and  the  body  was  organized  at  once.  Its  receipts*  for  the  first  year  wei 
$373  80,  with  which  it  issued  1396,000  pages  of  tracts.  Two  years  later  its 
quarters  were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  began  to  issne  bound  volumes. 
1S40  it  commeneed  to  employ  colporteurs  to  circulate  its  pnldicat  ions  and  tope: 
itinerant  missionary  work  in  destitute  regions,  and  the  name  of  the  societ; 
changed  in  1845  to  its  present  form.  It  nndertook  Sunday-school  missionary 
in  18G7,  so  that  besides  sorving  as  a  publishing  house  it  preaches  the  Guspel 
house  to  house  by  colix>rtenrs,  eopplies  families  by  gift  or  sale  with  BibleSj 
Baptist  literature,  and  fosters  the  formation  and  aid  of  Sunday-schools.  By  a 
of  its  own,  a  Sunday-school  planted  in  a  destitute  region  soon  gives  the  nucl 
a  Church,  and  a  new  literatui^  adapted  to  youth,  haviug  this  aim  in  view,  has 
its  appearance.  The  *  Young  Reaper,'  conmieneed  in  1856,  reported  a  circtt 
for  1881^-85  of  2,016,304  copies,  and  of  the  *  Bible  Lesson  Monthly,'  in  vret^ 
parts,  5,448,000  copies.  flTitliin  four  years  900,000  copies  of  a  popalar  Sn 
school  song  book  were  sold  in  the  scliools.  A  fair  conception  of  the  influen 
the  Society  on  the  interest  of  Sunday -schools  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is  &1 
that  in  the  current  year  for  the  Society's  operations  for  1884-85,  5,2S4,0(HJ  copi 
Bible  Lessons  and  1,040,000  Advanced  Quarterlies  were  sold,  devoted  to  the  expose 
tion  of  the  Bible  Lesson  for  the  Sabbath.     These,  besides  an  endless  number  of  botnMl| 
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volnmesj  for  library  and  gift^books  in  the  schools,  present  some  idea  of  this  new  lit- 
erature created  by  the  American  Baptists  within  a  score  of  years. 

The  many  notable  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  rai>id  growth  of 
the  Denomination  might  be  siippleinoTited  by  many  others,  but  only  two  can  be 
named:  the  endowment  of  our  Chm'cl»es  with  marvelous  love  for  the  salvation 
of  meUj  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  general  revivals  of  religion ;  together  with 
the  new  feeling  of  ajipreeiation  toward  them  by  their  brethren  of  other  CHiris- 
tian  denominations.  In  the  Soutli  and  South-west  there  were  many  in  the  early 
part  of  thii^  century  who  were  too  creed-bound,  in  all  that  related  to  the  divine 
purposes  and  decrees,  to  labor  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  con* 
version  of  multitudes  of  sinners.  Indeed,  in  North  Carolina,  some  of  t!ie  early 
Baptists  were  actually  infected  with  the  superstition  of  Baptismal  Ilegencra- 
tion.  When  they  were  lirst  visited  by  Gano,  Miller  and  Vanhorn,  they  con- 
fessed to  those  men  that  they  had  been  immersed  without  faith,  believing  that  this 
would  save  them  ;  and  some  of  their  pastors  confessed  that  they  themselves  were 
not  couvertedj  but  were  so  anxious  to  baptize  others  that  Burkitt  and  Read  j^ay,  in 
the  'History  of  the  Kehukee  Association,'  that  they  often  baptized  their  caudidatee 
by  fire-light  iu  the  night,  lest  they  Bhould  change  their  minds  before  morning.  This 
&tate  of  tilings  gave  rise  to  that  Antinomianism  which  blighted  many  of  the  South- 
ern Churches  for  a  time,  till  the  more  intelligent  and  evangelical  shook  off  this 
bondage,  and  began  to  use  the  truths  and  measures  set  forth  by  Whiteiield  with  such 
blessed  results  that  they  rciiped  rich  harvests  for  Christ,  especially  in  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  ;  the  North  soon  caught  the  same  spirit. 

About  1830  a  general  awakening  was  seen  in  our  Churches,  and  what  were  called 
Hwo  days'  meetings  '  began  to  be  lield,  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners. These  were  so  marked  in  their  effects  that  the  time  was  prolonged  to  four 
days,  and  last  of  all  to  *  protracted  meetings,'  witliout  regard  to  length  of  time. 
Then  the  system  of  modern  evangelical  labor  was  introdueed,  as  some  pastors  left 
their  pastorates  to  go  from  Church  to  Church,  hel]iing  other  pastors.  Amongst  the 
first  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Kiiapp,  who  resigned  hie  pastoral  duties  at  Water- 
to  wn,  N.  Y.,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  form  of  hibor  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Hia  educational  advantages  had  been  light,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  his  doctrines 
Bonnd,  enforced  by  an  nncnmmou  knowledge  of  Scripture.  His  statements  of  truth 
were  devoid  of  all  attempt  at  rhetorical  finish,  but  he  was  unusually  fervent  and 
fluent.  His  mind  was  marked  by  strong  logical  tendencies  and  his  sermons  were 
fall  of  homely  illustrations,  apt  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  close  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  In  person  he  was  short,  sfinarely  and  stoutly  built,  his  voice  was 
deeply  sepulchral  and  his  manner  self- possessed  ;  lie  was  full  of  expedient  and  his  will 
was  indomitable.  Crowds  followed  him,  whole  communities  were  moved  by  his 
labors  and  great  numbers  were  added  to  tlie  Churches.  Dn  Reuben  Jeffcry  edited 
his  sermons  and  Autobiography,  which  were  published  in  1868,  and  gave  a  lively 
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picture  of  Lis  style  and  labors.  Mr.  Knapp  says  that  lie  kept  an  account  of  the  nm 
bcr  converted  iindur  his  ministry  for  the  first  twenty  years'  work  as  an  evangelist,  b( 
gave  up  the  attempt  after  tlie  count  i"cached  100,000.  Of  course,  he  met  with  nia^ 
opposition,  and  often  he  was  charged  with  a  love  of  money;  but  he  say^  that,  liii 
from  his  traveling  expenses,  he  received  from  the  Churches  only  about  $500  p 
annum.  The  writer  heard  him  preach  many  times,  and  judged  hira,  as  he  is  aptl 
judge  men,  m<»re  by  his  prayei's  than  his  sermons,  for  he  was  a  man  of  ninch  pmya 
His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  very  striking,  his  face  pale,  his  ekin  dark,  li 
mouth  wide,  with  a  singular  cast  in  one  eye  bordering  on  a  squint;  he  was  fuUi 
native  wit,  almost  gesturelus^,  and  vehement  in  denunciation,  jet  so  cool  in  his  4 
liberatiuii  tliat  with  the  greatest  ease  he  gave  every  trying  circamstanoe  \i%  appi) 
priate  but  unexpected  turn. 

Other  evangelist^s  soon  entered  the  field,  many  of  them  meeting  with 
success.     Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  T.  J.  Fisher,  of  Kentucky,  with  M< 
Raymond,    Swan,  Earle,  DeWitt  and  Graves.     Many  of  our  pastors  havi 
noted  for  tlie  culture  of  revival  influences  in  their  Churchesj  some  of  them  thi 
a  long  course  of  yea!"^;as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lyuiau  Wright,  and  of  the  t 
honored  men  who  have  held  the  same  pastorates  with  great  power  for  more 
forty  years:  Dr.  George  C.  Baldwin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Dajiiel  G.  Corey, 
ITtica,  N.  Y.     These  are  menlioned  simply  as  examples  of  many  othei's  in  our 
istrj.     And  it  has  been  specially  delightful  in  hitter  years  to  find   numbers  of  tl 
Presidents  and  Professors  in  our  colleges  and  universities  laboring  with  great  euetg 
for  the  salvation  as  well  as  for  the  education  of  their  students,  some  of  them  req 
ing  a  large  harvest     So  that,  taking  thedcnomiuatiou  as  a  wliole,  during  the  pradl 
century  there  has  been  an  increase  of  zeal  wisely  used  in  this  direction.     Thenatan 
tendency  of  tilings  in  the  olden  times  of  harsh  and  hnrd  controversj  on  infrt 
baptism,  when  our  fathers  were  obliged  to  struggle  all  the  time  for  the  right ^^| 
was,  to  look  with  comparative  indifference,  if  not  suspicion,  on   the  conversioo  < 
youth  in  very  tender  age.     Happily,  that  unrea^onalile  and  unlovely  state  of  thing 
is  passing  away,  and  our  Churches  ai'e  learning  the  holy  art  of  winning  very  yaua 
children  to  Jesus,  as  soon  as  they  can  understand  his  claims  u|K>n  them  and  are  tU 
to  love  and  serve  him.     Inasmuch  as  wo  reject  the  fraud  of  practicing  upon  thfi« 
a  rite  which  leaves  them  no  choice  in  casting  their  own  religious  life,  we  are  uacta 
double  obligation  to  teach,  and  draw,  and  watch,  and  influence  them,  to  the  sen 
ice  of  our  precious  Master.     We   liave  come  to  look  upon  the  neglect  of  the^ 
duties  as  sheer  and  downright  wickedness,  and  instead  of  leaving  our  child 
run  wild  until  tlieir  hearts  are  nil  gnarled  and  scarified,  like  a  knotted  oak- 
we  are  bringing  our  iittlo  ones  to  Jesus,   that  he  may  lay  his  hands  on  them  ai 
bless  them. 

The  better  understanding  which  has  arisen  between  Baptists  and  other  Ck 
is  a  matter  for  gratitude,  and  especially  because  our  Churches  have  in  no  wise 
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promised  their  honor  or  consistency  to  sccujxj  this  result.  The  candor  and  grasp  of 
German  gcliolai^ship  and  the  independence  of  English  High  Churchmen  has  had 
njuch  to  do  with  this  change.  In  the  German  and  English  controversies  on  baptism, 
especially  in  the  Tractarian  movement  of  the  latter,  the  concession  has  been  made 
witlioot  reluctance  that  the  classical  and  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  and  the  early  Christian  centuries  sustain  the  Baptist  position.  Then, 
in  justification  of  the  change  whicli  early  took  place  in  the  ordinances,  instead  of 
forcing  all  sorts  of  unnatural  interpretations  upon  the  facts  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  the  open  avowa!  is  very  comnH>nly  made,  that  the  Cluirch  had  the  right  to 
change  Christ's  ordinances  as  convenience  required.  A  noted  example  in  point  is 
that  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  who,  when  visiting  America  in  1878,  replied 
to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Baptist  ministers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  on 
November  4th5  thus ; 

*  Yon  have  alluded  to  me  in  your  address  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  have 
referred  to  tlie  nndoubted  antiquity  of  your  principal  ceremuny— that  of  immei-sion. 
I  feel  tliat  here,  alsii,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  havitig,  almost  alone  in  the 
Western  Church,  preserved  intact  this  singular  and  interesting  relic  of  prijnitive  and 
Apostolic  times,  which  we,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  Bo^tchich  ive^  at  least  in 
our praetioe,  htme  loi^ely  ilhcardeiL  For  wise  reasons  the  Primitive  Baptism  was 
set  aside.  The  spirit  which  lives  and  moves  in  human  society  can  override  even  tlie 
most  sacred  ordinances.' 

Here,  a  manlj-  honesty  meets  an  issue  of  stubborn  facts  not  with  a  flat  and  fiilse 
denial  of  its  existence,  but  with  the  real  reason  for  setting  aside  a  Divine  institu- 
tion. The  frankness  of  this  statement  is  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  he  l>oldly  tells 
ne  that  those  who  have  ceased  to  immerse  have  'discarded  ■  tlie  practice  of  'Apostolic 
times,'  and  thinks  that  they  have  done  so  'wisely,'  without  any  authority  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Apostles  for  rejecting  one  of  liis  vsingular  and  interesting  ■  institutions. 
The  Dean  had  an  affection  for  modern  methods  of  i-eligious  substitution  in  things 
which  he  regarded  as  of  secondary  consequence,  and  he  could  not  see  how  a  man*B 
conscience  and  convictions  of  duty  should  bind  him  to  whiit  the  Dean  could  not 
understand  as  important.  Hence,  while  he  acknowledged  that  he  S:jught  to  be  grate- 
ful' to  the  Baptists,  for  having  cleaved  to  the  Apostolic  practice  'almost  alone'  in 
Western  Christendom,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  see  exactly  why  they  should  not  'dis- 
card '  it  as  well  as  others  did.  Great  as  was  his  tolerance  in  thought,  when  he  looked 
at  any  religious  point  even  through  his  affections  he  betrayed  a  tinge  of  intolerance. 
His  most  courteous  allowance  in  such  cases  was  mingled  with  a  touch  of  scorn  for 
what  he  could  not  fully  comprehend  ;  therefore,  brave  as  he  held  the  Baptists  to  be 
for  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Bible  form  of  baptism,  he  saw  no  need  for  this  con- 
stancy, but  candidly  said,  'We  have  altered  all  that  long  ago,'  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  popular  equivocatiom 

Possibly  no  Baptist  writer  of  our  times  awakened  less  asperity  in  Pedobap- 
tist  minds  than  the  late  Dr»  William  R  Williams,  yet  on  this  very  point  no  man 
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more  eompletelj  covers  the  right  interpretatiou  of  tme  Baptist  oonWctiiML    He 
says: 

^We  read  in  the  ordinance  as  the  Sovereign  bequeathed  it,  in  the  yielding 
waters  that  bury  and  then  restore  the  loyal  disciple,  the  cenotaph  of  our  great  Leader, 
the  persistent  tomb  perpetually  erected  by  which  he  would  have  his  death  set  forth 
to  the  end  of  the  worla,  and  his  exulting  triumph  over  death,  and  his  jubilant 
entrance  into  Paradise  as  well.  And  if  it  would  be  thought  temerity  for  a  follower 
of  Michael  An^elo  or  of  Christopher  Wren  to  pull  down  the  tomb  of  either  of 
these  great  architects  on  the  plea  of  substituting  a  oetter,  is  it  less  temerity  to  inno- 
vate oh  the  design  in  the  gate  of  his  own  Church,  reared  by  the  Great  Architect  f 
Bury  us  into  the  tomb  he  occupied.  Plant  us  into  the  new  emerging  life  that  he 
there  displayed,  nor  think  it  shame  to  stand  loyally  by  the  ways  that  he  has  opened, 
and  that  none  in  all  the  world  may  better.' 

He  deprecates  all  change  from  Christ's  appointment  either  in  the  subject  or  act 
of  baptism  as : 

^  A  most  dangerous  assumption  of  power  in  the  Church,  and  also  a  most  rash 
ascription  of  intrinsic  and  magical  efficacy  to  the  outer  emblem.  The  Churches 
early,  but  most  unrighteously,  learned  to  annex  not  only  the  remission  of  sins  to  the 
ordinance,  but  the  regeneration  itself — to  attach  pardon  from  Christ  and  new  life  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  sequents  to  an  external  rite.  Priestly  hands  and  Clinrch  lavers 
were  thus  employed,  by  an  assumption  that  not  one  page  of  Scripture  warrants,  to 
tosurp  the  prerogatives  of  God  the  adopting  Father,  and  Christ  the  mediating  Brother, 
and  the  Paraclete,  the  renewing  and  illumming Teacher.'    Lees.  Bap.  Hist.  pp.  82,  83. 

In  like  manner,  as  men  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  purely  memorial  purpose  of  setting  forth 
Christ's  death,  they  come  better  to  understand  why  Baptists  reject  the  Romish  inter- 
pretation that  it  is  a  test  of  love  between  Christian  men,  or  a  bond  of  spiritual  fel- 
lowship in  any  Bible  sense  whatever.  The  more  other  Christians  come  to  respect 
them  for  their  protest  against  its  abuse,  and  to  recognize  them  as  extending  brotherly 
love,  and  with  it  acts  of  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  substantial  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  mutual  burden-bearing  of  everyday  life,  and  in  that  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  birth  from  above  is  attested,  rather  than  in  the  act  of  breaking 
bread,  where  the  pure  disciple  and  the  hypocrite,  the  precious  and  the  vile,  have  in 
all  ages  eaten  the  Supper  together,  and  still  sit  at  the  same  table  in  all  Christian 
Denominations ;  the  more  they  challenge  universal  respect,  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  one  Gospel  baptism. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


BIBLE    TRANSLATION    AND    BIBLE    SOCIETIES 


EARLY  in  the  Kincteentli  Century,  local  Bible  Societies  sprang  np  hi  various 
Anierican  towns  and  citius.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  iirst  of  these  was 
formed  in  Philadelphiaj  in  December,  1808,  primarily  under  the  wiftdom  and  zeal 
of  Dr,  StatightoUj  wlio  was  ita  first  recording  secretary  and  wrote  its  appeals  for  aid. 
In  February,  1SU9,  a  sindlar  society  was  organized  in  New  York,  eiilled  the  *  Youngs 
Men's  Bible  Society,'  and  on  this  wise.  Williaui  Colgate,  a  young  Englishman, 
sacredly  cherished  a  Bible  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  father,  which  was 
kept  in  his  pew  in  the  First  Baptist  meeting-liouse ;  but  it  was  stolen,  and  thinking 
that  Bibles  mnet  he  very  scarce  or  they  would  not  be  taken  by  theft,  he  conversed 
with  others,  and  tbej  resolved  to  form  a  society  to  meet  the  want.  This  society 
comprehended  the  purpose  of  translation  as  well  as  of  eirculatiou,  and  incorporated 
the  following  into  its  Constitution  as  its  defining  article  ; 

*  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  distribnte  the  Bible  only — and  that  without 
notes^amongst  snch  persons  as  may  not  l>e  able  to  purchase  it ;  and  also,  jis  far 
as  may  be  praeticablc,  to  tninhlate  or  assist  in  caii^ing  it  to  be  translated  into  other 
languages.* 

Soon  other  societies  were  formed  in  different  places?,  and  the  universal  want  of 
a  General  Society  began  to  be  felt.  At  length.  May  11,  1816,  thirty-five  local 
societies  hi  different  parts  of  the  country  sent  delegates  to  a  Bible  Conventinn  which 
assembled  in  New  York,  and  organized  the  American  Bible  Society  for  'The  dis- 
semination of  the  Scriptures  in  the  received  versions  where  they  exist,  and  in  the 
most  faithful  where  they  may  be  rerpiired/  Most  of  tlie  local  societies  either  dis- 
banded or  were  made  auxiliary  to  the  General  Society.  The  Baptists  became  at 
once  its  earnest  and  liberal  supporters.  As  early  as  1830  it  made  an  appropriation 
of  s?1.200  for  Judson^s  *Bui'man  Bible/  through  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention, 
with  tlie  full  knowledge  that  he  hm]  translated  the  family  of  words  relating  to  bap- 
tism by  words  wlm^h  meant  immerse  and  immersion,  and  down  to  1835  the  Society 
had  appropriated  i»lS,500  for  the  sajiic  purpose.  The  Triennial  Convention  had 
instructed  its  missionaries  in  April,  1833,  thus: 

ReBolz&ed^  That  the  Board  feel  it  to  l>e  their  duty  to  adopt  all  pnident  measums 
to  give  to  the  heathen  the  pure  word  of  (rod  in  their  own  languages,  and  to  furnish 
their  missionaries  with  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  make  their  translation  us  exact 
a  representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  may  be  possible. 
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^  Resolved^  That  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  who  are,  or  who  shall 
eiipa,£rt*H  in  tnuishiting  the  Scriptures,  Ik?  instructed  to  endeavor,  by  earnest  praye 
and  (lilijLrent  htudy,  to  aseertain  the  precij*e  meiuiinsr  of  the  original  text^  to  exprei 
tliat  meaning  as  exactly  as  the  nature  of  the  languuijes  into  which  they  shall  translat^ 
the  Bihle  will  permit,  and  to  transfer  no  words  wliich  are  capable  of  being  litenllj 
translated/ 

In  1835  Mr.  Pearce  asked  the  Society  to  aid  in  printing  the  *  Bengali  New  Te 
inent/  which  was  translated  njK>n  the  same  principle  as  Judson's  Bible.  The  coin 
uiittce  which  considered  ilie  application  rei>orted  as  follows :  *  That  tbe  committed 
do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  reconiraend  an  appropriation  until  the  Boai'd  settle  a  priii 
ciple  in  relation  to  the  Greek  word  haptizo.^  Then  the  whole  subject  was  referro^ 
to  a  committee  of  seven,  who,  November  10,  1833,  presented  the  following  reporta 


'The  Committee  to  whom  was  recomniitted  the  detennining  of  a  principle n^ 

whieli  tlie  Aniericiin  Bible  Hoeiety  will  aid  in  printing  and  distributing  the  Bible 
foreign  languages,  beg  leave  to  I'epiu't,  j 

'That  they  are  of  the  D|nnion  that  it  is  expedient  to  withdraw  their  fonue| 
report    on    //wf  jmrticidar  case^  and  to  present  the  following  one  on  the  ffeni 
prineiple  : 

*  Isy  tlie  Constitution  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  \U  Manager©  are,  ii 
circulation  uf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  restricted  to  such  copies  as  are  without  note 
comuieiit,  and  in  the  English  language,  to  tiie  version  in  common  iise.     Tlie  de^i^ni 
of  these  restrictions  clearly  seems  to  have  been  to  simplify  and  mark  out  the  dutieij 
of  the   Society  ;    so  that  all   the  religionsi  denonunations  of  which'  it  is  couiptieedj 
might  harmoniously  unite  in  perfuruiiog  tliose  thities. 

'As  the  Managers  are  now  called  to  aid   exten&ivelj^  in  circulating  the  Sucredj 
Scriptures  in  languages  other  than  tlie  Engli.sii,  they  deem  it  their  duty,  in  confoi 
with  tlie  obvious  spirit  of  their  compact,  to   adopt    the  following  resolution  ; 
rnle  of  tlteir  conduct  in  making  appropriations  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scri 
in  all  foreign  tongues : 

^  liesolvpd,  1,  That  in  appropriating  money  for  the  translating^  pr-- 
trihuting  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Foreign  languages,  the  Manager^  tV  M-rtji 

to  cncouratre  only  such  vei^sionsas  coriform  in  ike  prineipU  of  their  tratuiiatimi  Utihij 
common  A)i(/lif<h  version^  at  least  so  mr  as  that  all  the  religious  denomiuationfi 
sen  ted  in  this  Society,  can  consistently  use  and  circulate  said  versions  in  their  " 
schools  and  communities, 

*  limjlva/,  2.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  i 
of  the  Missionary  Boards  accustomed  to  receive  pecuniary  grants  from  the  SocT 
with  a  request  that  the  same  may  be  transmitted  to  tlieir  respective  mission  gitaiions, 
where  the  Seri]>tures  sire  in  process  of  translation,  antl  also  that  the  scveml  3H**ioa 
Boards  be  inforujed  that  thoir  application  for  aid  must  he  accompanied  witli  a  d 
tion  tliat  the  versions  which  they  propose  to  circulate  are  executed  in  acHfoi 
with  the  above  resolution. 
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T noM  AS  M Ae A U  L K Y, 

James  Milnor, 
Thomas  DEwrir, 


Chainnan^ 


Wm.  H.  VakVlecj 
Fkancis  Hall, 
Thomas  Cock** 


COTTNTEB   REPORT. 


*  The  subscriber,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  applf- 
cation  of  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Yates,  for  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bengali  Jiew 
Testament,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations: 

*  1.  The  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  not  been  tinder  the  impr©8«ao 
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that  tlie  American  Bible  Society  Wiis  organized  upon  the  ceiitral  principle  that  haptizo 
and  its  conrnates  were  never  to" be  tranijlated,  but  always  transferred,  in  all  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  patronized  by  them.  Had  this  principle  been  ean<lidly  stated  luid 
uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  fc>oc!ety  in  the  appropriation  of  its  funds  for  foreign 
dietribntion,  the  Baptists  never  eould  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  or  duplicity  of 
soliciting  aid  for  tranjiilationa  made  by  their  luie^iunaries, 

*2,  As  there  h  now  a  large  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  as  mani/  llheral  hmutd^  and  donatitinfi  ^ave  been  made  h*j  Baptists,  and  as 
these  were  made  in  the  fnlfcotitidence  tliat  tlie  Society  conhJ  constitutiniially  assist 
their  own  denomination,  as  well  as  the  other  evangelical  deoondnations  comprising 
the  Institution,  in  giving  the  Bible  to  the  heathen  world,  therefore, 

^  Eemht^d^  That  %- be  appropriated  and  paid  to  the  Baptist  General  Con- 

vention  of  the  Urnted  States  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  sap- 
plying  the  perishing  millions  of  the  Eiist  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

Spk^ceu  IL  Cone.' 

It  must  stand  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  tlie  Triennial  Convention  that  thej 
regarded  the  Author  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  being  to  be  consulted  in  tliis  matter. 
They  disallowed  any  voice  to  the  translator  in  making  Ids  translation,  but  virtually 
said  to  liiin  :  *  The  parchment  which  yon  hold  in  your  hand  is  God's  word,  all  tluit 
you  have  to  do  is  to  re-ntter  the  Divine  voice.  The  right  of  Jehovah  to  a  hearing  as 
he  will  13  the  only  consideration  in  tins  case.  You  are  to  inquire  of  him  by  earnest 
prayer,  you  are  to  use  the  most  diligent  study  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  original  text,  then  you  arc  to  make  your  translation  rs  exact  a  representation  of 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  may  be  possible,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  language 
into  which  you  translate  will  permit.'  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Bildc  Society  said  : 
*  You  are  to  take  tlie  common  English  vemion  and  conform  your  version  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  made,  so  that  all  **  denominations  represented  in  this 
Society  can  use  it  in  their  schools  and  com  muni  ties.''  *  A  version,  and  that  quite 
imperfect,  was  to  bo  made  the  standard  by  whicli  all  versions  should  be  made,  and 
the  voice  of  all  the  denominations  in  the  Society  was  to  l>e  consulted  instead  of 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  an  untenable  position  settled  t!ie  question  of 
further  co-operation  with  the  Society  in  the  making  and  circulation  of  foreign  ver- 
sions, for  a  more  dangerous  position  could  not  be  taken.  Up  to  that  time,  including 
a  larga  legacy  w^hich  John  F.  Marsh  had  made,  the  Baptists  had  contributed  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Bible  Society  at  least  $170,000,  and  had  rcccivedfor  their  missionary 
versions  less  than  $30,000.  On  May  12,  1836,  the  Bible  Society  approved  the  atti- 
tude of  its  Board,  and  $5,000  was  voted  for  the  versions  made  by  the  Baptist  mis- 
siouarics  to  be  used  on  the  new  principle  whicli  had  been  adopted.  The  Baptist 
members  of  the  Board  presented  a  clear,  calm  and  dignified  Protest,  but  were  not 
allowed  even  to  read  it  to  the  Board.  Amongst  many  other  gnive  considerations 
they  submitted  these:  *Thc  Baptists  cannot,  consistently  with  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, in  any  case  where  they  are  permitted  to  choose,  consent  to  use  or  circulate 
any  version  in  which  any  important  portion  of  divine  truth  is  concealed  or  obscured, 
either  by  non-translation  or  by  ambiguity  of  expression.  •  ♦  *  This  resolution  exposes 
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the  Society,  almost  nnaroidably,  to  tlie  cburgu  or  suspicion  of  sectarian  mi 
For,  witlioat  pretendiii*j^,  in  the  least,  to  imjieacli  the  accuracy  of  the  versions  agai 
which  it  h  directed,  the  principal  reason  uffered  by  its  advocates  when  urging  iti 
adoption  was,  ^'  That  Pedobaptists  might  Imvc  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  tbeif 
missionary  opcmtions  without  let  or  hinderance,  wliere  the  translations  of  the  Bap- 
tists are  in  circulation,"     And  surely,  a  vei-sion  tliat  purposely  withliolds  the  tnitli^ 
either  hy  non -translation  or  by  ambiguity  of  exprcs.sion,  for  the  sake  of  aecfjmtuo< 
dating  Pedobaptists,  is  as  really  sectarian  as  one  that  adds  to  the  truth  from  the  sami 
nioiive,  •  ,  ,  Tlic  iraj^erfectiun  and  injustice  of  the  resolution  are  strikingly 
ifested  in  tlie  continued  circulation  of  Roman  Catholic  irersiuns,  which  are 
conformed  in  the  principle  of  their  translation  to  the  connnon  English  Tcrsron 
can  tliey  l)e  consistently  used   by   the  different    denominations   represented  in  thi 
American  Bible  Society.      They  are  characterized  by  tlie  namerons  abfiunl  an 
liereticid  dogmas  of  the  Catliolic  sect,  and  yet  the  rule  in  question  cordially  approri 
of  tlieir  extensive  distribution,  while  the  tr'anslatione  of  pions,  faithful  and  I 
Baptist  ministers  are  i^ejeet^d.' 

The  Board  of  the  Triennial  Convention  met  at  Hartford,  Conn,,  on  the  2 
April,  1836,  and  at  once  '^respectfully  informed^  the  Board  of  the  American  Bible] 
Society  that  they  could  not  '  consistently  and  conscientiously  comply  with  tl 
ditions  ^  on  whicli  their  appropriation  was  made,  and  that  they  could  not,  *  there) 
accept  the  sum  appropriated,'     Here,  then,  the  sharp  issue  was  drawn  between, 
question  of  denominational  *usc^  and  'the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  in  the 
work  of  Bilde  translation-     Not  only  was  the  Baptist  position  sustained,  but  fli 
manly  and  Christian  stand  taken  by  its  representatives  in  the  Board  was  app 
by  our  Churches,  and  an  almost  unanimous  determination  was  i*eacUed    to  s« 
the  faithful  versions  made  by  our  nn'ssionaries.     Action  was  taken   in   Chw: 
ossociations  and  conventions,  and  an  almost  universal  demand  was  made  for  a 
Bible  Si>ciety,     Powerful  pens  were  also  wielded  out^^ide  tlie  Baptist  body  todi 
their  conrse,  amongst  them  that  of  the  late  Joshua  Leavitt,  a  distingnisbed 
gationalist,  who  said : 

'The  Baptist  Board  had  instmcted  their  missionaries  on  the  snbject,  "  to 
their  translations  as  exact  a  reprcsennition  of  the  mind  of  the  Hitly  Spirit  us! 
be  possible  ;"  and  '*  to  transfer  no  words  which  are  capable  of  being  hterallv 
lated."     This  instmction  was  a  transcript  of  the  principle  which  underlies  the 
tist  Churches,  to  wit,  in  settled  and  conscientious  heliei  that  the  word  haptizo 
'*  imm(M*sc'^  and  noli  ling  else.     It  was  plainly  impossible  that  Bapti&^t   nnssio 
should  honestly  translate  in  any  other  way.     Tlien  the  debute  turned,  in  etfect,  u 
the  question  whether  the  Bible  Society  should  recognize  such  men  as  Judsonancl  I 
associates  as  trustworthy  trant^latnrs  of  the  word  of  God  for  a  people  who  had  been] 
tauglit  the  Gospel  by  them,  aud  for  whose  use  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  i>ther 
sion.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  resolution  was  to  nnike  the  Bible  Society,  in  its  a^ 
administration,  a  Pedobaptist  or  sectarian  institution.     It  was  a  virtual  exclnsioi 
tlie  Baptists  from  their  just  rights  as  the  equal  associates  of  their  brethren  l»v  th' 
solemn  compact  of  tlie  constitution.     It  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  witlw* 
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and  take  measures  of  their  owe  to  supply  tlie  millions  of  Burma  with  the  Scri)>t- 
ures  in  tlie  only  vei-sion  which  could  bu  luid,  and  tlie  only  one  which  they  would 
receive*  It  was  ii  public  exeiuplilieiition  of  bad  tiiith  in  adherence  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  religious  benevolent  society.  That  it  attracted  so  little  public  attention  at 
the  time  nuLst  be  attributed  to  the  general  absorption  of  the  public  mind  with  otiier 
pursuit:?  and  quegtions  and,  more  than  alb  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  minority  which 
suffered  injustice,  while  a  krge  majority  were  more  gratitied  tlian  otherwise  at  their 
dib:e*imlitiire»  But  the  greatest  injury  was  done  to  the  cause  of  Christian  union  and 
to  tbe  unity  of  the  Protestant  hosts  in  the  conflict  with  Kome.  And  this  evil  is 
now  just  about  to  develop  itself  in  its  full  extent.  Tlie  Bible  Society,  in  its  original 
construction,  and  by  its  natural  and  proper  influence,  ouglit  to  be  able  to  present 
itself  before  all  the  world  as  the  representative  and  exponent  of  the  Protestantism 
of  this  nation,  instead  of  which  it  is  only  the  instrument  of  sectarian  exclustveoess 
and  injustice.  One  of  the  largest,  most  zealous  and  evangelical  and  highly  pro- 
gressive Protestant  bodies  is  cut  off  and  set  aside,  and  the  Society  stands  bef ure  t!ie 
woi'ld  as  a  one-sided  thing,  and  capable  of  persistent  injustice  in  favor  of  a  denom- 
inatiruiid  dogma. 

*This  publication  is  made  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  belief  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  wliich  now  presses  upon  us  to  rigut  this  wkong,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  grand  enterprise,  the  earnest  eiforts,  the  glorious  results  for  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  are  just  opening  before  us.  We  must  close  up  our  ranks,  we 
nrust  reunite  all  hearts  and  all  hands,  in  the  only  way  possible,  by  falling  back  upon 
the  original  constitutiou  of  the  Society,  in  letter  and  spirit,  by  the  simple  repeal 


OF  TOE  RESOLUTION/ 


Man)*  Baptists  from  various  parts  of  tlie  country  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  l>ible  Society  in  New  York,  on  the  12th  of  May,  lS3f>,  and  ^vhen  it  deliberately 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  board  as  its  own  permanent  plan,  about  120  of  these  Iield 
a  meeting  for  deliberation  on  the  13th,  in  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  meeting-house, 
w^ith  Dr,  Nathaniel  Kendrick  in  the  chair.  The  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  met  at  Hartford,  April  27th,  had  anticipated  the  possible  result,  and  resolved 
that  in  this  event  it  would  *  be  the  duty  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  to  form  a  distinct  organization  for  Bible  translation  and  distribution  in  foreign 
tongueV  and  had  resolved  on  the  need  of  a  Convention  of  Churches,  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  April,  1837,  '  to  adopt  sueli  measures  as  circumstances,  in  the  providence  of 
God  may  rcfjuire.'  But  the  meeting  in  Oliver  Street  thought  it  wise  to  form  a  new 
Bible  Society  at  once,  and  on  that  day  organised  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  provisionally,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  society  w^as  formed  '  to  promote  a  wider  circuhition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  most  faithful  versions  that  can  be  procured/  In  three  months  it 
sent  $13,000  for  the  circulation  of  Asiatic  Scriptures,  and  moved  forward  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

After  a  year's  deliberation  the  great  Bible  Con%-ention  met  in  the  meeting- 
liouse  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphiaj  April  2Gtb,  1837.  It  consisted  of 
390  niembersj  sent  from  Churches,  Associations,  State  Conventions,  Education  ScMLne- 
ties  and  other  bodies,  in  twenty-three  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Sommers,  Lucius  Bolles  and  Jonathan  Going,  the  committee  on  *  cre- 
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dentiaW  reported  that  ^  in  nearly  all  the  letters  and  minutes  where  particnlar  instn^ 
tione  are  given  to  the  delegates,  your  committee  find  a  very  decided  sentiraeni  1 
favor  of  a  diatinct  and  unfettered  urganization  for  Bible  translation  aud  diBtnTl 
tion.'     The  official  record  gays  that  the  business  of  the  Convention  was  *to  consiil 
and  decide  upon  the  duty  of  the  denomination,  in  existing  circuinstancee*  reapeeti 
the   translation  and  distribution  of  the  eaered  Scriptures. '     Rufus   Babcock, 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president  of  the  body ;  with  Abiel  Sherwood,  of  Geoig 
and   Baron  Stow,  of  Massachusette,  as  secretaries.      Amonget  its  membens  tha 
were  present :   From   Maine^   John  S,  Maginnis ;  New  Hampshire,    E,  K  Qui 
minge;  Vermont,  Elijah  Hutchinson  ;  Massaclmsetts,  George  B,  Ide,  Heman 
coin,  Daniel  Sharp,  Wm,  Hugue  and  James  D,  Knowles ;  and  from  Rhode  Islai 
Francis  Wayland,    David  Benedict  and  John  Blain,    Connecticut  sent  Jainee 
Hodge,  Rollin  H.  Neale,  Ira  Chase  and  Lucius  Bolles.     From  New  York  we  liai 
Charles  G.  Sommers,   Wni.    Colgate,  Edward  Kingsford,    Alexander  M.  Bee 
Daniel  Haskall,  Nathaniel  Kcndnck,  John  Peck,  Wm,  R,  Williams,   Wm.  Parki 
eon,  Duncan  Dunbar,  Spencer  II.  Ctnie,  John  Dowling  and  B.  T,  Welch.    Ni 
Jersey  was  represented  by  Samuel  Aarun,  Thomas  Swaim,  Daniel  Dodgt%  PeCcr 
Runyon,  Simon  J,  Drake,   M.  J,  Rhees    and  Charles  J.  Hopkins.     Pennsybi 
sent  Horatio  G.  Jones,  Joseph  Taylor,  Win.  T,  Brantly,  J.  H.  Kennard,  J*  M. 
nard,  Wm.  Shadrach,  A,  D.  Gillette  and  Rufus  Babeoek.     Then   from  Mairki 
we  find  Wni.  Crane  and  Stephen  P,  Hill ;  and  from  Virginia,  Thomas  flume, 
B.  Taylor,  J,  B.  Jeter  and  Thomas  D*  Toy.     These  were  there,  with  others  of  ejl 
weight  of  character  and  name. 

When  such  momentous  issues  were  pending,  our  fathers  found  themselves 
ing  widely  in  opinion.    Some  thought  a  new  Bible  Society  indispensable  ;  othen 
recated  such  a  step ;  some  wished  to  confine  the  work  of  the  new  society  to  forei^, 
versions;  others  thought  not  only  that  its  work  should  l>e  unrestricted  as  to  lieliS 
but  that  eoosisteney  and  fidelity  to  God  required  it  to  apply  to  the  English  and  a] 
other  vorsions  the  principle  which  was  to  be  applied   to  versions  in  heathen  lani 
thus  making  it  faithful  to  God's  trutli  for  all  lands.    The  discussion  ran  throaj 
three  days,  and  was  participated  in  by  the  ablest  minds  of  the  denomination,  bei: 
specially  keen,  searching  and  thorough.     Professor  Knowles  says : 

'  Much  feeling  was  occasionally  exhibited,  and  some  undesirable  remarks^ 
made.  But,  with  little  exception,  an  excellent  spirit  reigned  throughout  the 
ing.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  largest  and  most  intelh'gent  assembly  of  Baptist  minii 
ters  and  laymen  that  hsis  ever  been  held.  There  was  a  display  of  talent,  eloqaeno 
and  piety  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  other  eccle^siastical  body  in  our  count 
could  surpass*  Our  own  etitiuiate  of  the  ability  and  sound  principles  of  our 
was  greatly  elevated.  We  saw.  too,  increased  evidence  that  our  Chur*  i 
finniy  united.  While  there  was  an  independence  of  opinion  which  was  worthj 
Chrietians  and  freemen,  there  was  a  kind  spirit  of  conciliation.  Each  mm^ 
spoke  declared  his  views  with  entire  frankness;  but  when  the  question  ^vas 
the  vast  body  of  delegates  voted  almost  in  solid  column^    They  all,  w©  beUeire 
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a  few  exceptions,  are  4^atistied  with  the  results  of  the  t  nee  ting  as  far  as  regards  the 
present  position  of  the  sucietv.  The  question  respecting  the  ransfe  uf  its  opera- 
tioDS  remains  to  be  decided*  We  hope  that  it  will  be  discussed  in  a  eahn  and  fraternal 
Bpirit.  Let  each  man  be  willing  tn  hear  his  brotlier'^ii  opinion^  and  to  yield  Lis  own 
wishes  to  those  of  the  majority.  We  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  be  pertina- 
cious.  If  it  should  be  determined  to  give  to  the  socieU^  an  nnrestrieted  range,  no 
man  will  be  obliged  to  sustain  it  unless  he  choose.  lie  who  ma}'  still  prefer  to 
send  his  money  to  the  American  Bible  Society  can  do  so.  Let  us  maintain  peace 
among  ourselves.  Onr  own  nnion  k  of  more  importance  than  any  particular  meas- 
Tires  which  we  could  adopt  Xt»  benetits  which  would  ensne  from  the  operations  of 
any  society  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  harmony  in  our  Churches.' 

So  far  the  words  of  ProL  Knowles.  The  tinal  decisions  of  this  great  Conven- 
tion are  found  in  the  following  resolutions,  winch  it  adopted  *  almost  in  solid 
column,-  namely : 

*L  Efsolved^  That  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  the  indiejwnsahle  duty  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  tlie  United  States  to  organize  a  distinct  society  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  translation,  printing  and  circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

'2,  Remlved^  Tfnit  tin's  organization  be  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  American 
and  Fi>reign  Bible  Sueiety. 

*3.  Itesolved^  That  the  swiety  confine  its  efforts  during  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  (Tod  in  foreign  tongncR. 

*  L  liemlvedn,  That  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States  be  affection- 
tiointtely  requested  to  send  to  the  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  during  the  last  week 
in  April,  1838,  their  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  engage  in  tlie  work  of 
home  distribution, 

'  5.  JiemlpeiL  That  a  committee  of  one  from  eacli  State  and  district  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  be  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  nominate  aboard 
of  officers  for  tiie  ensuing  year.^ 

A  constitution  was  then  adopted  and  officers  chosen  by  tlie  Convention  itself. 
It  elected  Spencer  IL  Cone  for  Presidentj  Charles  O.  Sommers  for  Corresponding 
Secretary,  William  Colgate  for  Treasurer  and  John  West  for  Recording  Secretary; 
together  with  thirty-six  managers,  who>  according  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, were  'brethren  in  good  standing  in  Baptist  Churches.' 

The  convention  also  instructed  its  officers  tu  issue -a  circular  to  the  Baptist 
Churches  throughout  the  United  States,  commending  iti?  work  to  their  co-operation 
and  conlidence,  and  especially  soliciting  them  to  send  to  the  new  Society  an  expres- 
sion of  their  wishes  as  to  it^  duty  in  the  matter  of  home  circulation.  This  request 
was  very  generally  complied  with,  and  so  earnest  was  the  wish  to  make  it  a  '  society 
for  the  world,'  that  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1838  its  constitution  was  so  amended  as 
to  read  :  *  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  aid  in  the  wider  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  all  lands,'  Thus  the  Baptists  took  the  high  and  holy  ground 
that  they  were  called  to  conserve  fidelity  to  God  in  translating  the  Bible^  and  that 
if  they  failed  to  do  this  on  principle,  they  would  fail  to  honor  him  altogether  in  tliis 
matter ;  because  the  Society  which  they  had  founded  was  the  only  Bible  organiza- 
tion then  established  which  had  no  fellowship  with  compromises  in  Bible  translation. 
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From  the  first,  many  in  the  new  Society,  led  by  Dr.  Cone,  desired  to  prooee 
at  once  to  a  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principle 
applied  to  the  Asiatic  versions  made  by  the  Baptist  missionaries.  But  in  deferenc 
to  the  opposition  of  some  who  approved  of  the  Society  in  all  other  respects,  at  it 
annual  meeting  in  1838  it '  Resolved^  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  i 
the  English  language,  they  will  use  the  commonly  received  version  until  othemrig 
directed  by  the  Society.'  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst  th 
founders  of  that  Society  about  the  immediate  expediency  of  applying  the  princ 
pie  of  its  constitution  to  the  English  version,  its  ultimate  application  became  but 
question  of  time,  and  this  action  was  postponed  for  fourteen  years.  Meanwhile 
this  measure  was  pressed  in  various  directions,  in  addresses  at  its  anniversaries,  i 
essays  published  by  various  persons,  and  in  the  Society's  correspondence.  In  184 
Rev.  Messrs.  David  Bernard  and  Samuel  Aaron  issued  a  very  able  treatise  on  thi 
need  of  '  Revising  and  Amending  King  James'  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  also  procured  and  published  in  that  year,  through  the  publishing  bouse  of  J 
B.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  a  revised  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
*  carefully  revised  and  amended  by  several  Biblical  scholars.'  This  they  say  thej 
did  '  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  many  distinguished  brethren,  the  services  ol 
a  number  of  professors,  some  of  whom  rank  among  the  first  in  our  country  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  and  Biblical  interpretation  and  criticism, 
have  been  secured  to  prepare  this  work.'  Amongst  these  were  the  late  Prof. 
Whiting,  Prof.  A.  C.  Keudrick  and  other  leading  scholars  who  still  live  and  hare 
labored  on  other  revisions. 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  !New  York 
May  11th,  1849,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  after 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  '  Resolved^  That  the  restriction  laid  by  the  Society 
upon  the  Board  of  Managers  in  1838,  "  to  use  only  the  commonly  received  vei^ion 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,"  be  removed.'  This 
restriction  being  removed,  the  new  board  referred  the  question  of  revision  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five.  After  long  consideration  that  committee  presented  three  reports: 
one  with  three  signatures  and  two  minority  reports.  The  third,  from  the  peu  of 
Warren  Carter,  Esq.,  was  long  and  labored  as  an  argument  against  altering  the 
common  version  at  all.  In  January,  1850,  the  majority  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  these  words : 

'Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testament  ought  to  be  faithfully  and  accurately  translated  into  every 
living  lan<xuage. 

'  Resolved^  That  wherever,  in  versions  now  in  use,  known  and  obvious  errors 
exist,  and  wherever  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  concealed  or  obscured,  snitable 
uieasurcs  ought  to  be  prosecuted  to  correct  tliose  versions,  so  as  to  render  the  troth 
clear  and  intelli^ble  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

ResoJ/ved^    That,   in   regard  to   the   expediency  of    this    board   undertaking 
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the  correction  of  tlie  English  versiuii,  a  tk'cided  difference  of  opinion  exii?t6, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  he  judged  mot>t  pnidciit  to  await  tJie  instructions  of  the 
Society.' 

On  the  publication  of  tliese  resolutions  the  greatest  excitement  spread  throngli 
the  denomination.  Moi^t  of  its  journals  were  tiooded  with  comniuuicatioDs,j>7'^ 
and  wn^  sermons  were  ]>reuched  in  a  uumber  of  pulpits  denouncing  the  movement, 
and  pnhlic  meetings  were  held  in  several  cities  to  the  same  end,  notable  amongst  them 
one  at  tlie  Oliver  Street  Church,  in  ^lew  York,  April  Jrth,  1850*  Tliis  feeling  was 
greatlj  increased  by  the  two  following  facts :  Mr.  Carter,  an  intelligent  layimm,  but 
neither  a  scholar  nor  an  able  thinker,  having  submitted  a  learned  and  elaborate  paper 
as  hie  minority  report,  wliich  occupied  an  hour  in  the  readhig,  and  believing  that  it 
was  inspired  by  an  astute  author  in  New  York  who  had  opposed  the  Society  from 
the  firsts  and  was  then  a  member  of  tlie  Board  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Dr. 
Cone  and  William  H,  Wyckoff,  Presi<lent  and  Secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eigh  Bible  Society,  published  a  pamphlet  over  their  names  in  defense  of  tiie  action 
of  the  boardj  under  the  title,  *  The  Bible  Translated.'  The  second  fact  arose  from 
the  demand  of  Mr.  Carter  that  those  iu  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  English  Script- 
ures should  issue,  in  tlie  form  of  a  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  a  specimen 
of  tlie  character  of  the  emendations  which  they  desired,  in  regard  to  obsolete  words, 
to  words  and  phrases  that  failed  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  original  Greek,  or 
the  addition  of  words  by  tlie  translators,  errors  in  grammar,  profane  ex jiressions  and 
sectarian  reiulerings.  Deacon  William  Colgate,  the  Treasurer,  said  that  he  approved 
of  this  suggestion,  and  that  if  Brethren  Cone  and  Wyckolf  would  procure  and  issue 
such  an  edition  as  a  personal  enterprise,  he,  as  a  friend  of  revision,  would  personally 
pay  the  cost  of  the  plates  and  printing.  This  was  done,  and  in  their  preface  they 
stated  that  by  the  aid  of  ^eminent  scholars,'  who  had  ^  kindly  co-operated  and  given 
their  hearty  approval  to  the  proposed  corrections,'  they  submitted  tlieir  work,  not 
for  acceptance  by  the  Society,  but  as  a  specitnen  of  some  changes  which  might  be 
proi>erly  made,  and  tliat  tlie  plates  would  be  presented  U*  the  Society  if  they  were 
desired.  This  was  sufficient  to  fan  the  fire  to  a  Imge  flame  ;  nmch  stonny  and  un- 
called for  severity  was  invoked,  and  a  large  attendance  was  called  for  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  'rebuke  this  metropolitan  power'  and  crush  the  movement  forever. 

Men  of  the  highest  ability  took  sides  and  published  their  views,  some  demand- 
ing  revision  at  once,  others  admitting  its  necessity  but  hesitating  as  to  what  might 
be  the  proper  method  to  procure  it,  and  still  others  fall  of  flery  denunciation  of 
Cone,  Wyckoff  and  Colgate,  and  their  sympathizers;  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  the 
basest  crime  for  desiring  as  good  a  version  for  the  Englisli  speaking  people  as  the 
Baptists  were  giving  to  tlie  East  Indians*  Many  others  also  talked  as  much  at  random 
as  if  they  feared  that  the  buuk  which  rhey  hinted  had  comedown  from  heaven  in  alK>ut 
its  present  shajje,  printed  and  bound,  was  now  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force.  From 
the  abundant  material  before  tlie  writer  a  large  volume  might  be  submitted  of  the 
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eajings  and  doings  of  many  persons,  of  whom  8ome  are  etiU  living,  and  some  hal 
gone  to  their  account  with  God  ;  but  ais  no  good  end  can  be  gecnred  at  present  I 
their  reproduction  they  are  passed  in  silence.  It  is  much  more  f^atefol  to  refer 
those  more  calm  and  thoughtful  minds  who  stood  unmoved  in  the  stonn,  and,  aldioa| 
they  did  not  at  that  time  see  tlieir  WAy  clear  to  aid  the  work  of  revision,  yet  spol 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves  as  men  of  God  in  handling  a  great  and  grave  ^ 
ject,  worthy  of  the  Master  whom  they  served,  showing  their  consistency  as  defendej 
of  our  missionary  versions.  Pre-etaiiient  amongst  these  was  the  late  Dr.  Hacke 
who  tims  expressed  hiinselt"  May  i!d,  1S5U: 

*It  is  admitted  tliut  the  received  English  version  of  the  Scriptiiree  is  8a8_, 
ble  of  improvement.  During  the  more  tlian  200  years  which  have  passed  siii 
it  was  made,  our  means  for  the  explanatiuo,  hoth  of  the  text  and  the  subjects  of  1 
Bible,  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  urii^nnal  languages  in  which  it  was  writt 
have  eootinued  tu  oeciij^y  the  attention  of  seliMljirs,  and  arc  now  more  perft^^t 
understood.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  words.  Mam  fl 
them  are  seen  to  have  been  incorrectly  defined,  and  many  more  to  have  been  rd 
dered  with  less  precision  than  is  now  attainable.  The  various  collateral  brancheis  ^ 
knowledge  have  been  advanced  to  a  more  perfect  state.  History,  geography,  anti^ 
uities,  the  monuments  and  customs  of  the  cirtmtries  where  the  sacred  writers  live! 
and  where  the  scenes  which  they  describe  took  place,  liave  been  investigated  wifl 
untiring  zeal,  and  have  yielded,  at  length,  results  which  afford  advantages  to  thj 
translattir  of  tlie  Scriptures  at  the  ])resent  diiy,  whicli  no  preceding  age  lias  enjc»yed 
It  is  eminently  desirable  that  we  should  have  in  oiir  language  a  translation  < 
Bible  conforined  to  the  present  state  of  critical  learning.' 


X  ofrld 
tali 


Tlie  Society  met  for  its  thirteenth  anniversary  in  New  York  on  the  morn: 
May  22d,  1S50.     The  crowd  of  life  members,  life  directors  and  otlier  delegati 
very  large,  and  the  excitement  rose  as  high  as  it  well  conld.      From  the  fifi 
it  was  manifest  that  calm,  deliberate  discussion  and  conference  were  not  to  be  liK 
but  that  measures  adverse  to  all  revision  wei'e  to  be  carried  with   a   high  hand. 
had  been  customary  to  elect  officers  and  manager  before  tlie  public  services  j 
before  this  conld  be  done  Rev.  Isaac  Westcott  moved  :  *'  That  this  Society,  in  the! 
and  circulation  of  the  English  Scriptures,  l>e  restricted  to  the  commonly  recet 
version,  without  note  or  coniment ; '  and  furtlier  moved  that,  as  pi*obably  all  nm 
were  made  upon  the  question,  the  vote  should  lie  taken  without  debate.     Deter 
resistance  to  this  summary  proceas  secured  the  postponement  of  the  question  I 
afternoon,  and  other  business  was  attended  to.     At  that  session   each  sj 
confined  to  fifteen  minutes.     Then  in  the  heat  of  the  Society  it  so  far  forgot  the  ol 
of  its  orgiuiization  as  to  vote  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  very  pric 
on  which  it  was  organized,     lii  the  hope  that,  if  revision  could  not  be  enter 
at  least  a  great   principle    might  be  conserved  as  a  general  basis  of  agr 
thereafter,  the  revisionists,  on  consultation,  submitted  , the  following:  *' Iies( 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  circulate  the  sacred  Scriptures  in   the) 
faithful  versions  that  can  be  procured/     When  the  Society  had  rejected  thi 
thus  stultified  itself,  and  denied  not  only  its  paternity  but  it©  right  to  exist  by  i 
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ing  that  fundamental  principle,  it  was  seen  at  a  glance  that  all  hope  of  its  unity  waa 
gone.  Yet,  as  a  last  hope  that  it  might  be  saved^  the  following  conciliatory  resolii- 
lion  was  submitted,  but  was  not  even  entertained,  namely: 

^^Vherem^  Nnmerons  criticisms  of  the  learned  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians demonstrate  tile  suBceptibilitv  of  many  improvements  in  the  commooly  received 
version  of  the  Enijlisb  Scriptures ;  and  whereas^  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  for  one 
denomination  of  Christians  alone  to  attempt  these  improvements,  provided  the  co- 
operation of  others  can  be  secured ;  therefore 

'Itesolved^  That  a  committee  of pious,  faithful,  and  learned  men,  in  the 

United  States  of  America  or  elsewhere,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
correspondence  witli  tije  Christian  and  learned  world,  on  all  points  necessarily 
involved  in  the  question  of  revising  the  English  Scriptures  ;  that  said  committee  be 
requested  to  present  to  the  Society  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  report  of  their 
investigations  and  correspondence,  with  a  statement  of  their  views  as  to  what  revision 
of  tbe  Englisli  Scriptures  it  would  be  proper  to  make,  if  any  ;  that  until  such  rejxirt 
and  statement  shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Society  the  Bosnui  of  Manager 
shall  be  restricted  in  tlicir  English  issues  to  tbe  commonly  received  version  ;  and 
that  all  necessary  expenses  attendant  upon  this  correspondence  and  investigation  he 
paid  by  the  Society.' 

On  tbe  23d,  the  following,  offered  by  Kev.  Dr.  TurnbuU,  of  Connecticut,  was 
adopted  ; 

*J?es'ff/r4f/,  That  it  is  not  tbe  province  and  duty  of  tlie  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sueiety  to  attempt,  on  tlieir  own  part,  or  procure  from  others,  a  revision  of 
the  commonly  received  English  version  of  the  Scriptures/ 

This  action  was  followed  by  the  election  of  the  offlcei's  and  the  board  by  ballot, 
when  Ur,  Cone  was  re-elected  President ;  but  the  Secretary,  William  H.  Wyckoff, 
and  the  venerable  Deacon  Colgate,  were  proscribed,  together  with  ten  of  the  old 
managers,  all  known  revisionists.  Ko  pei^on  then  present  can  wish  to  \^H[tness 
another  sucli  scetic  in  a  Baptist  body  to  the  close  of  life.  Dr.  Cone,  at  tliat  time  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year,  rose  like  a  patriarch,  his  hair  as  white  as  snow.  As  soon  as  the 
seething  multitude  in  the  Mulberry  Street  Tabernacle  could  be  stilled,  he  said,  with 
a  stifled  and  almost  choked  utterance  :  *  Brethren,  I  believe  my  work  in  this  Society 
is  done.  Allow  mo  to  tender  you  my  resignation.  I  did  not  withdraw  my  name  in 
advance,  because  of  the  seeming  egotism  of  such  a  step.  I  thank  yon,  my  breth- 
reuj  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  tender  me  once  more 
tlie  oflicc  of  President  of  your  Society.  But  I  cannot  serve  you  longer.  I  am 
crusbed."  Thy  Societ}'  at  first  refused  to  receive  bis  resignation,  but,  remaining 
firm  in  his  purpose,  it  was  accepted.  When  Messrs.  Cone,  Colgate  and  Wyckaff 
rose  to  leave  tbe  house  in  company,  Dr.  Cone  invited  Dr.  Sommers,  the  first  Vice- 
President,  to  the  chair,  remarking  that  God  had  a  work  for  him  to  do  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  do  in  tlnit  Society ;  ami  bowing,  like  a  prince  in  Israel  un- 
crowned for  his  fidelity,  he  said,  amid  the  sobbing  of  the  audience:  *  I  bid  you,  my 
lirethren,  an  affectionate  farewell  as  President  of  a  Society  that  I  have  loved,  which 
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has  cost  me  moiiey^  with  much  laboi^  pmyer  and  tears.  1  hupe  that  God  will  din 
yonr  future  course  in  mercy ;  that  we  may  do  as  much  good  as  such  creatures  as 
are  ahle  to  accompli&h*  May  the  Ix>rd  Jesus  bless  you  all/  Dr.  Bartholomew  IS 
Welch  was  cho&en  Prcbident.  and  Dr.  Cutting  Secretary  of  the  American  and  For 
eigii  Bible  Society ;  then  the  body  adjourned. 

Spencer  H.  Cone,  D.D.,  was,  by  nature,  a  man  of  mark,  and  would  have 
a  leader  in  any  sphere  of  life.     He  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  13,  17* 
Hii$  father  and  mother  were  members  of  the  Hopewell  Baptist  Church.     His  fathe 

wa>i    high 'Spirited  and  fea 
noted  for  his  gentlemanljj 
finished  manners.     He  was 
unflinching    Whig*  and   fongh 
with  great  bravery  in  the 
olution.      Mrs,    Cone   wa 
daughter  of   Col.  Joab  Hoiigli 
ton.     She  p«3«?6essed  a  vigoron* 
intellect,  great  personal  beauty,) 
and  an  indomitable  moral  oaa 
age.  Late  in  life,  Dr.  Conel 
to  speak  of  the  earnest  an 
lightened  piety  of  his 
When   about   tifty  years  of  ^ 
he  said  in  a  sermon :  '  My  i 
j'.^^^^^^^^r  ^^^H^^^^^^^B       ^^  baptized  when  I  was 

months  old,  and  six>n  after ^ 

baptism,  as  I  was  sleeping  ob 

lap,  she  was  much  drawn 

prayer  for  her  babe  andsupp 

iihe  received  an  answer,  with' 

sphs^rn  n    v-M^,  r  i..  ttfisurancc  that  the  child  &t 

live  to   preach  the  Gosp 
Christ.     The   assurance  never   left  her;    and   it    induced  her  to  make  the 
persevering  efforts  to  send  me  to  Princeton^^ — a  course,  at  first,  much  against] 
father's  will.     This  she  told  me  after  my  conversion ;    it  had  been   a  comfo 
her  in  the  darkest  hour  of  domestic  trial;   for  she  had  never  doubted  that 
hope  would  be  sooTier  or  later  fulfilled.'      At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
ton  College  as  a  Freshman,  but  at  fourteen  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  when  in 
Sophomore  year,  in  consequence  of  the  mental  derangement  of  bis  father  and'^ 
reduction   of   the   family   to  a   penniless   condition ;    they   went    through  a 
struggle  for  many  years.     Yet  the  lad  of  fourteen  took  upon  him  the  snpp 
his  father  and  mother,  four  sisters  and  a  younger  brother,  and  never  loet  hesi 


hope.  He  spent  seven  yeai's  as  a  teaclier,  first  in  the  Bordentown  Academy, 
having  cliarge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  departinent,  and  then  he  became  assistant 
in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  under  Dr.  Abercroixibie. 

Prompted  largely  by  the  desire  to  snppoil  hih  mother  and  sieteremoi'e  liberally, 
he  next  devoted  seven  years  to  theatrical  !itk  lie  says:  ^In  ii  moment  of  despera- 
tion I  adopted  the  profession  of  an  actor.  It  was  inimical  to  the  wishes  of  my 
mother^  and  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  feelings  and  principles.  But  it  was  the 
only  way  by  which  I  had  a  hope  of  extricating  myself  from  nxy  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments/ He  played  chiefly  in  Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  and  suc- 
ceeded much  lictter  than  he  expected,  but  at  times  had  serious  misgivings  about  the 
morality  of  his  associatioQs  and  was  greatly  troubled  about  his  personal  salvation. 
In  1813  he  left  the  stage,  to  take  charge  of  the  books  of  the  *  Baltimore  American/ 
A  year  later,  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  the  '  Baltimore 
Whig!  a  pajKM'  tie  voted  to  the  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  At  that  moment 
the  country  had  come  to  war  with  England,  and  he  went  to  the  field  as  captain  of 
the  Baltimore  Artillery  Company,  under  Wilham  Pinckney.  He  stood  bravely  at 
liis  post  during  the  battles  at  Northpoint,  Bladensburg  and  Baltimore,  when  shells 
tore  up  the  earth  at  his  feet  and  mangled  liis  men  at  his  side.  During  tbe  war  he 
married,  intending  to  spend  his  time  in  secular  hfe,  but  neglected  the  house  of  God* 
One  day  his  eye  dropped  upon  an  advertisement  of  a  sale  of  books,  which  he  attended, 
and  he  bought  the  works  of  John  ]^ewton.  On  reading  the  *  Lite  of  Newton,*  his 
mind  was  deeply  affected ;  he  passed  through  agony  of  soul  on  account  of  his  sins, 
which,  for  a  time,  disqualified  him  for  business.  His  young  wife  tb ought  him 
deranged,  and  having  sought  relief  in  various  ways,  at  last  he  flew  to  tbe  Bible  for 
direction.     He  says : 

•One  evening  after  tlie  family  had  all  retired,  I  went  up  into  a  vaciint  garret 
and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  great  rigony  of  mind,  I  kneeled  down,  tbe 
instance  of  Hexekiah  occurred  to  me,  like  him  I  turned  my  face  to  tbe  w;lI1  and  cried 
for  mercy.  An  answer  seemed  to  be  voucfisafed  in  an  impression  tbat  just  as  many 
years  as  I  had  passed  in  rebellion  sigaiust  (xotb  so  many  years  I  must  now  endure, 
l>efore  deliverance  could  be  grantee!  I  clasned  my  hands  and  cried  nut,  "  Yesj  dear 
Lord,  a  thousand  years  of  such  anguish  as  I  now  feel,  if  1  may  only  l>e  saved  at 
last."  ...  1  felt  ill  at  as  a  sinner  I  Wiis  condemned  and  justly  exposed  to  immediate 
and  everlasting  destruction,  I  saw  distinctly  that  in  Olinst  alone  1  must  be  saved,  if 
saved  at  all ;  and  the  view  I  had  at  that  moment  of  Cbrist's  method  of  saving  sin- 
ners, I  do  still  most  heartily  entertain  after  thirty  years'  experience  of  his  love/ 

Not  long  after  this  he  began  to  preach  in  Washington,  and  so  amazing  was  his 
popularity  that  in  1815-16  he  was  elected  Chaplain  to  Congress.  For  a  time  he  was 
pastor  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  when  he  became  assistant  pastor  in  Oliver  Street,  New 
York,  where  he  rose  to  the  higbest  distinction  as  a  preacher.  The  death  of  its  min- 
ister, Rev.  John  Williams,  left  him  sole  pastor  of  that  Churcli  for  about  eighteen 
years,  when  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
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For  about  forty  years  he  was  a  leader  in  Home  and  Foreign  mission  work,  and  ii 
the  great  modem  movement  for  a  parely  translated  Bible.  In  establishing  our  mia 
sions,  many  pleaded  for  the  living  teacher  and  cared  little  for  the  faithfully  trans 
lated  Bible,  but  he  sympathized  with  Mr.  Thomas,  who,  in  a  moment  of  heart-sorrow 
exclaimed :  '  If  I  had  £100,000  I  would  give  it  all  for  a  Bengali  Bible.'  He  die 
much  for  the  cause  of  education,  but  never  took  much  interest  in  the  scheme  whicl 
associated  Columbia  College  with  the  missionary  field.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bolle 
dated  December  27,  1830,  he  wrote : 

'  The  value  of  education  I  certainly  appreciate,  and  think  a  preacher  of  the  Go& 
pel  cannot  know  too  much,  although  it  sometimes  unhappily  occurs,  to  use  the  Ian 
gua^e  of  L.  Richmond,  that  Christ  is  crucified  in  the  pulpit  between  the  classics  anc 
mathematics.  Those  missionaries  destined,  like  Judson,  to  translate  the  word  ol 
God  should  be  ripe  scholars  before  this  branch  of  their  work  is  performed ;  bnt  1 
am  still  of  oninion  that  the  learning  of  Dr.  Gill  himself  would  have  aided  him  but 
little  had  he  been  a  missionary  to  our  American  Indians.' 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Triennial  Convention  in  1832,  and  continued 
to  fill  that  chair  till  1841,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
adjusting  the  working  plans,  first  of  the  Triennial  Convention  and  then  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union.  When  the  disruption  took  place  between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Baptists,  in  1845,  no  one  contributed  more  to  overcome  the  friction  and  difficul- 
ties which  were  engendered  by  the  new  state  of  things  and  in  forming  the  new 
constitution.     Dr.  Stow  says: 

'  Concessions  were  made  on  all  sides ;  but  it  was  plain  to  all  that  the  greatest 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cone.  The  next  day  the  constitution  was  reported  as  the  unan- 
inious  product  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Cone  made  the  requisite  explanations,  and 
defended  every  article  and  every  provision  as  earnestly  as  if  the  entire  instrument 
had  been  his  own  favorite  offspring.  The  committee,  knowing  his  preference  for 
something  different,  were  filled  witn  admiration  at  the  Christian  magnanimity  which 
he  there  exhibited.  I  believe  he  never  altered  his  opinion  that  something  else  would 
have  been  better,  but  I  never  knew  of  his  uttering  a  syllable  to  the  disparaoremeni 
of  the  constitution  to  whose  unanimous  adoption  he  contributed  more  largely  tlian 
any  other  man.' 

As  a  moderator,  as  an  orator,  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  was  of  the  highest 
order ;  he  knew  nothing  of  personal  bitterness ;  he  read  human  nature  at  a  glance, 
and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  abused  men  of  his  day.  Like  his  brethen,  he 
believed  that  the  word  '  baptize '  in  the  Bible  meant  to  immerse  and  that  it  was  liis 
duty  to  God  so  to  preach  it ;  but,  unlike  them,  he  believed  that  if  it  was  his  duty  so 
to  preach  it,  it  was  as  clearly  his  duty  so  to  print  it ;  and  therefor  many  accounted 
him  a  sinner  above  all  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem.  Of  course,  as  is  usual  in  all  similar 
cases  of  detraction  heaven  has  hallowed  his  memory,  for  his  life  was  moved  by  the 
very  highest  and  purest  motives. 

On  the  27tli  of  May,  1850,  twenty-four  revisionists  met  in  the  parlor  of  Deacon 
Colgate's  house.  No.  128  Chambers  Street,  to  take  into  consideration  what  present 
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duty  demanded  at  their  hands.  Thej  were:  Speucer  IL  Cone,  Stephen  Remington, 
Herman  J.  Eddj,  Thomas  Armitage,  Wni*  8*  Clapp,  Orrin  B.  Judd,  Henry  P.  See, 
A.  C.  Wheat,  Wm.  Colgate^  John  B.  Wells,  Win.  D.  Murphy,  Jae,  H.  Townseud, 
Syh'ester  Pier,  Jas,  B.  Colgate,  Alex.  McDonald,  Geo.  AV.  Abbe,  Jas.  Farqiiliarson, 
and  E.  S,  Whitney,  of  New  York  city ;  John  Richardson,  of  Maine  ;  8amnel  R 
Kelly  and  Wni.  H.  Wykcoif,  of  Brooklyn ;  E.  Gilbert,  Lewis  Bedell  and  Jamea* 
Edmunds,  from  the  interior  of  New  York.  Dr.  Cone  presided,  E,  S.  Whitney  served 
as  secretary,  and  Deacon  Colgate  led  in  prayer.  For  a  time  this  company  bowed 
before  God  in  silence,  then  this  man  of  God  poured  out  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  earnest  petitions  before  the  throne  of  grace  that  can  well  be  conceived,  T, 
Armitage  offered  the  following,  which,  after  full  discussion,  were  adopted : 

•  Whereas^  The  word  and  will  of  God,  as  conveyed  in  the  inspired  originals  of 
tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  the  only  infallible  standards  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance  tliat  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  bo 
faithfully  and  accurately  translated  into  every  living  language;  an<l, 

'  W/iereaSj  A  Bible  Society  is  boond  by  imperative  duty  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  insure  that  the  books  which  it  circulates  as  the  revealed  will 
of  God  to  man,  should  be  as  free  from  error  and  obscurity  as  possible  ;  and, 

^W/tfretM,  There  is  not  now  any  genenil  Bible  Society  in  the  country  which 
has  not  more  or  less  restricted  itself  by  its  own  enactment*?  from  the  discharge  of  this 
duty;  therefore, 

^Rmohed,  That  it  is  our  duty  to  form  a  voluntary  association  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  and  circulating  the  most  faithful  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  all 
languages* 

'liesolded.  That  in  such  an  association  we  wilt  welcome  all  persons  to  co-operate 
with  ns,  who  embrace  the  principles  upon  which  we  propose  to  organize,  without 
regard  to  their  denominational  principles  in  other  respects.' 

On  the  lOtb  of  June,  1850,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Tab- 
ernacle in  Mulberry  Street,  New  York,  at  which  the  Americiin  Bible  Union  was 
organized,  under  a  constitution  which  was  then  adopted,  and  an  address  explaining 
its  purposes  was  given  to  the  public.  Dr.  Cone  was  elected  President  of  tlie  Union, 
Wm.  I L  Wy  cboff,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Deacon  Colgate,  Treasurer ;  E.S.Whit- 
ney, Recording  Secretary,  and  Sylvester  Pier,  Auditor,  together  with  a  board  of 
twenty-four  managers.  The  second  article  of  the  constitution  defined  the  object  of 
the  Union  thus : 

*  Its  object  shall  be  to  procure  and  circulate  the  most  faithful  vei'sions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  all  languages  throughout  the  world.' 

The  address  gave  the  broad  aims  of  the  Society  more  fully,  and,  among  other 
things,  said : 

'  The  more  aecur;itely  a  version  is  brought  to  the  true  standard,  tlie  more  accu- 
rately will  it  express  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  And  this  is  the  real  foundation  of 
the  sacred  I  less  of  the  Bible.  Any  regard  for  it  founded  upon  the  defects  or  faults 
of  translation  is  superstition.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  some  have  endeav- 
ored to  poise  the  whole  question  of  revision  upon  the  retention  or  di^jdaceraent  of 
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the  word  "baptize."  But  this  does  great  injustice  to  our  views  and  aims.  For 
although  we  insist  upon  the  observance  of  a  uniform  principle  in  the  full  and  faith- 
ful translation  of  God's  Word,  so  as  to  express  in  plain  English,  without  ambiguity 
or  vagueness,  the  exact  meanine  of  baptizo,  as  well  as  of  all  other  words  relating  to 
the  Christian  ordinances,  yet  this  is  but  one  of  numerous  errors,  which,  in  our  esti- 
mation, demand  correction.  And  such  are  our  views  and  principles  in  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  this  work  that,  if  there  were  no  such  word  as  "  baptize  ''  or  baptizo  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  necessity  of  revising  our  English  version  would  appear  to  us  no  less 
real  and  imperative.' 

While  many  men  of  learning  and  nerve  espoused  the  movement,  a  storm  of 
opposition  was  raised  against  it  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  It  expressed 
itself  chiefly  in  harsh  words,  ridicule,  denunciation,  appeals  to  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  ill  temper,  with  now  and  then  an  attempt  at  scholarly  refutation  in  a  spirit  much 
more  worthy  of  the  subject  itself  and  the  respective  writers.  Every  consideration 
was  presented  on  the  subject  but  the  main  thought :  that  the  Author  of  the  in- 
spired originals  had  the  infinite  right  to  a  hearing,  and  that  man  was  in  duty  bound 
to  listen  to  his  utterances,  all  human  preference  or  expediency  to  the  contrary  not- 
witlistanding.  After  considerable  correspondence  with  scholars  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  the  following  general  rules  for  the  direction  of  translators  and  revisers  were 
adopted,  and  many  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  commenced  their  work  on 
a  preliminary  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Conant  proceeded  with  the  revision  of  the  English  Old  Testament,  aided 
in  the  Hebrew  text  by  Dr.  Rodiger,  of  Halle,  Germany. 

The  following  were  the  general  rules  of  the  Union  : 

'  1.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired  text,  as  that  text  expressed  it  to  those 
who  understood  tlie  original  Scriptures  at  the  time  they  were  first  written,  must  be 
translated  by  corresponding  words  and  phrases,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  those  for  whom  the  version  is  designed,  with  the  least  possible 
obscurity  or  indefiniteness. 

'  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  version  in  common  use  it  shall  be  made  the  basis  of 
revision,  and  all  unnecessarv  interference  with  the  established  phraseology  shall  be 
avoided,  and  only  such  alteration  shall  be  made  as  the  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired 
text  and  the  existing  state  of  the  language  may  require. 

'  3.  Translations  or  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  shall  be  made  from  the 
received  Greek  text,  critically  edited,  with  known  errors  corrected.' 

The  following  were  the  '  Special  Instructions  to  the  Revisers  of  the  English 
New  Testament : ' 

'  1.  The  common  English  version  must  be  the  basis  of  the  revision;  the  Greek 
text,  Bagster  &  Son's  octavo  edition  of  1851. 

'  2.  Whenever  an  alteration  from  that  version  is  made  on  any  authority  addi- 
tional to  that  of  the  reviser,  such  authority  must  be  cited  in  the  manuscript,  either 
on  the  same  page  or  in  an  appendix. 

'  3.  Every  Greek  word  or  phrase,  in  the  translation  of  which  the  phraseology 
of  the  common  version  is  changed,  must  be  carefully  examined  in  every  other  place 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  views  of  the  reviser  given  as  to 
its  proper  translation  in  each  place. 


*  4.  As  6oon  as  the  revision  of  any  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  tioi&hed, 
it  shall  h(3  fient  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bihle  Uuion,  or  sueli  otlier  person  as  shall  be 
desif^nutted  by  the  Committee  on  Versions,  in  order  that  c<jpies  rnuy  be  taken  and 
furnished  to  the  reisers  of  the  other  books,  to  be  returned  with  their  sxiggestkms 
to  the  reviser  or  re  viae  rs  of  tliat  book.  After  being  ro- revised,  with  the  aid  of  these 
suggestions,  a  carefully  prepared  copy  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.' 

Amongst  the  scholars  who  worked  on  the  preliminary  revision  in  Europe  were 
Revs.  Wm.  Peechey,  A.M. ;  Jos.  Angus,  M.A.,  M.RA.S. ;  T.  J.  Gray,  D.D.,  Ph.D. ; 
T,  Boys,  A.M. ;  A.  8.  Thelwalh  M.A. ;  Francis  Clowes,  M,A. ;  R  W,  Gotch,  AM, 
and  Jas*  Patterson,  D.D.  Amongst  the  American  revisers  were  Drs.  J.  L,  Dagg, 
John  Lillie,  O,  B.  Judd,  Philip  Schaff,  Joseph  Muen&cherj  John  Forsyth,  W.  P-  Strick- 
land and  James  Shannon ;  Profs,  E,  S.  Gallup,  K  Adkins,  M.  K.  Pendleton^  N,  N. 
Wliiting,  with  Messi-s.  Alexander  Campbelij  Edward  Maturin,  Esq.,  E.  Lord  and  S* 
E*  Shepard.  The  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  committed  to  I)rs.  Co- 
nan  t,  Hackett,  Schatf  and  Kendrick,  and  was  published  1865.  The  mvisers  held 
ecclesiastical  connections  in  the  Church  of  England,  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
Disciples,  Associate  Keforraed  Presbyterians,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  American  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,  Kegnlar  Baptists  and  German  Reformed  Church,  Of  the 
Old  Testament  books,  the  Union  published  Genesis,  Joslma,  Judges,  Ruth,  Job, 
Psalms  and  Proverbs;  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II,  Kings,  L  and  IL  Clironicles, 
remaining  in  manuscript,  with  a  portion  of  Isaiah.  It  also  prepared  an  Italian  and 
Spanish  Kew  Testament,  the  latter  being  prepared  by  Don  Juan  Do  Calderon,  of  tlie 
Spanish  Academy.  Also  a  New  Testament  in  the  Chinese  wTitten  character,  and 
another  in  the  colloquial  for  Ningpo ;  one  in  the  Siamese,  and  another  in  the  Sqau 
Karen,  besides  sending  a  large  amount  of  money  for  versions  amongst  the  heathen, 
through  the  miBsionaries  and  missionary  societies*  It  is  estimated  that  about  750,000 
copies  of  the  newly  transiated  or  revised  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  mostly  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  circulated  by  the  Union,  Its  tracts,  pamphlets,  addresses, 
reports  and  revisions  so  completely  revolutionized  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
revision  that  a  new  literature  was  created  on  the  subject,  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  a  general  demand  for  revision  culminated  in  action  on  that  subject  by 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1870. 

Ab  early  as  1856  great  alarm  was  awakened  at  the  prospect  that  the  American 
Bible  Union  would  translate  the  Greek  word  'baptize'  into  English,  instead  of 
transferring  it,  and  the  *  London  Times '  of  that  year  remarked  that  there  were  already 
* se^'cral  distinct  movements  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version*  of 
1011.  The  'Edinburgh  Review'  and  many  simihir  periodicals  took  strong  ground 
for  its  revision,  and,  in  1S58,  Dr.  Trench,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  issued  an  elab- 
orate treatise  showing  the  imperfect  state  of  the  commnnly  received  version,  and 
the  urgent  need  of  its  revision,  in  wdiich  he  said  :  *  Indiciitions  of  the  interest  which 
it  is  awakening  reach  us  from  every  side,  America  is  sending  us  the  installments- 
it  must  be  owned  not  very  encouraging  ones— of  a  new  version  as  fast  as  she  can. 
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.  •  .  I  ani  persuaded  that  a  revision  oiiglit  to  come.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
come.  The  wish  for  a  reviBion  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  working  amoi]| 
dissenters  here ;  by  tlie  voice  of  one  of  these  it  has  lately  made  itself  known  in  PuJ 
liament,  and  by  t!ie  month  o£  a  Kegiiig  Profesfior  in  Convocation/  The  reviiiiciti  i 
the  Bible  Union  was  a  sore  tlioni  in  his  side ;  and  in  submitting  a  phui  of  revigion 
the  last  chapter,  in  which  he  proposed  to  invite  the  Biblical  scholars  of  *the  landl 
assist  with  their  suggestions  here,  evt^n  though  they  might  not  belong  to  thechnrchj 
of  course  they  would  be  aaked  as  scholars,  not  as  disinters,  he  adds:  *Setlii^ 
aside,  then,  the  so-called  Baptists,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  invited,  seeing  tbii 
they  demand  not  a  translation  of  the  Scripture  but  an  interpretation,  and  that  id 
their  own  sense.'  Some  Baptist  writer  had  denied  in  the  *  Freeman  '  of  Novembei 
17,  1858,  that  the  Baptisti^  desired  to  disturb  the  word  *  baptize  '  in  tlie  English  vep 
eion,  but  the  Dean  was  so  alarmed  about  their  putting  an  '  interpretatian^  into  thil 
text  instead  of  a  transfer,  that  he  said  in  a  second  edition,  in  1859  (page  210) :  'I 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  in  tfmr  revision  (Bible  Union)  bapj 
fizo  is  always  chuugcd  into  iinmerse.  and  baptism  into  immersion/  The  pressure  o^ 
public  sentiment*  lM»wever,  compelled  him  to  call  for  revision,  for  he  said  :  'How 
ever  we  may  be  disposed  to  let  the  subject  alone,  it  will  not  let  us  alone.  It  hJ 
been  too  effectually  stirred  ever  again  to  go  to  sleep;  and  the  difficolties^  be  thq 
few^  or  many,  will  have  one  day  to  l>e  encountered-  The  time  will  come  when  tli|| 
inconveniences  of  remaining  where  we  are  will  be  so  manifestly  greater  tha 
inconveniences  of  action,  that  this  last  will  become  inevitable.' 

The  whole  subject  came  up  before  tlie  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Cant 
bnry  in  February,  1870,  when  one  of  the  most  memorable  discussions  took  pi 
that  ever  agitated  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  tliose  w^ho  conceded  the  de 
bleness  of  revision  took  ground,  and  amongst  them  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  tliat 
American  movement  necci^itated  the  need  of  prompt  action  on   the  part  of  tJiS 
Chnrch  of  England*     In  May  of  the  same  year  tlie  Convocation  resolved  : 

'That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of  its  own 
hers  to  undertake  the  ivork  of  revision,  w^hu  shall  Ix*  at  liberty  to  invite  the  co 
ration  of  any  eminent  for  scholai'ship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  they  nyiT 
belong.' 

The  chief  rules  on  which  the  revision  was  to  be  made  were  the  first  and 
namely : 

*  1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the  text  of  the  aatho 
version  consistently  with  faitlifulness.     5.  Tu  njake  or  retain  no  change  in  thcsl 
on  the  second  final  revision   by  each  company,  excent  two  thirds  of  tho^  ] 
approve  of  the  same,  but  on  the  fii*st  revision  to  deciae  by  simple  majoritiee,* 

The  revisers  commenced  their  work  in  June,  1870,  and  submitted  the  NewJ 
tament  complete  May  17th,  1881,  the  work  being  done  chiefly  by  seveateen  E| 
palians,  two  of  the  Scotch  Church,  two  dissenting  Presbyterians^.one  Unitarin 
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Indepeodent  and  one  Baptist.  A  board  of  American  scholars  had  co-operated,  and 
submitted  '  a  h'st  of  readings  and  renderings '  which  thej  preferred  to  those  finally 
adopted  by  their  Englisli  brethren  ;  a  list  comprising  fourteen  separate  classes  of  pas- 
sages, running  through  the  entire  New  Testament,  besides  several  hundred  sepamte 
words  and  phrases.  The  Bible  Union's  New  Testament  was  published  nearly  six 
years  befoi'e  the  Canterbury  revision  was  begun,  and  nearly  seventeen  years  before 
it  was  given  to  the  world.  Although  Dr»  Trench  had  pronounced  the  ""  installments' 
of  the  American  Bible  Union's  New  Testament  ^  not  very  encouraging,'  yet  the 
greatest  care  was  had  to  supply  the  English  translators  with  that  version.  During 
the  ten  and  a  half  years  consumed  in  their  work,  they  met  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber at  Westminster  each  month  for  ten  months  of  every  year,  each  meeting  lasting 
four  days,  each  day  from  eleven  o'clock  to  six  ;  and  the  Bible  Union's  New  Testa- 
ment lay  on  tlieir  table  all  that  time,  being  most  carefully  consulted  before  changes 
from  the  common  version  were  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  corps 
of  English  revisers  said  to  the  writer :  *  We  never  make  an  important  change  with- 
out consulting  the  Union's  version.  Its  changes  are  more  numerous  than  ours,  but 
four  out  of  five  changes  are  in  exact  harmony  with  it,  and  I  am  mor tilled  to  say 
that  the  pride  of  English  scholarship  will  not  allow  us  to  give  due  credit  to  that 
superior  version  for  its  aid.'  This  was  before  the  Canterbury  version  was  cofn- 
pleted,  but  when  it  was  finished  it  was  found  that  the  changes  in  sense  from  the 
common  version  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Union's  version,  and  that 
the  renderings  in  that  version  are  verbatim  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  those  of  the 
Union's  version.  In  the  March  *  Contemporary  Review,'  1882,  Canon  Farrar  cites 
twenty-four  cases  in  which  the  Canterbury  version  renders  the  ^aorist'  Greek  tense 
more  accurately  and  in  purer  English  than  does  the  common  version.  lie  happily 
denominates  all  these  cases  Uiaptisraa!  aorists,'  bec^ause  they  refer  to  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite  in  its  relations  to  Christ's  burial  and  resurrection.  Yet,  seventeen 
years  before  the  Canterbury  revisers  finished  their  work,  tlie  Bible  Union's  version 
contained  nineteen  of  these  renderings  as  they  are  found  in  the  Canterbury  version, 
without  the  variation  of  a  letter,  while  three  others  vary  but  slightly,  and  in  the  last 
case,  wdii eh  reads  in  the  common  vei'sion  'have  obeyed,'  and  in  the  Canterbury 

*  became   obedient,*  it  is  rendered  more  tersely,  in  the  Union's  version,  simply 

*  obeyed.' 

Much  as  Dr.  Trench  was  disquieted  about  the  word  *  immerse '  being  *  an  inter- 
pretation '  and  ^  not  a  translation  of '  haptizo^f  ho  was  not  content  to  let  the  word 

*  baptize '  rest  quietly  and  undisturbed  in  the  English  version,  when  compelled  to 
act  on  honest  scholarship,  but  inserted  the  preposition  *  in '  as  a  njarginal  *  interpre- 
tation '  of  its  l>earings,  baptized  '  in  waten'  Dr.  Eadie,  one  of  his  fellow-revisers,  who 
died  in  1870,  six  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  work,  complained  bitterly  of 
the  American  translation,  which  he  was  perpetually  consulting  in  tlie  Jerusalem 
Chamber.     He  also  published  two  volumes  on  the  '  Need  of  Revising  the  English 
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New  Testament,'  and  says  (ii,  p.  360) :  '  The  Baptist  translation  of  the  American  Biblt 
Union  is  more  than  faithful  to  anti-Psedobaptist  opinions.  It  professedly  makes  th< 
Bible  the  book  of  a  sect,'  because  it  supplanted  the  word  baptize  by  the  word  im 
merse.  Yet,  Dr.  Scott,  still  another  of  the  revisers,  so  well  known  in  connectioi 
with  '  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,'  worked  side  by  side  with  both  of  them,  and  sai< 
in  that  lexicon  that '  baptizo^  meant  '  to  dip  under  water,'  and  Dean  Stanley,  still  i 
third  reviser,  and  the  compeer  of  both,  said :  '  On  philological  grounds  it  is  quite  coi 
rect  to  translate  John  the  Baptist  by  John  the  Immerser ; '  while  the  board  of  sever 
teen  American  revisers,  representing  the  various  religious  bodies,  united  in  recom 
mending  that  the  preposition  in  water  be  introduced  into  the  text,  instead  of  '  with. 
After  the  separation  between  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  th 
American  Bible  Union,  the  former  continued  to  do  a  great  and  good  work  in  Bibl 
circulation  and  in  aiding  the  translation  of  missionary  versions.  Dr.  Welsh  contiDU© 
to  act  as  its  president  for  many  years.  For  holy  boldness,  thrilling  originality,  art 
less  simplicity  and  seraphic  fervor,  he  was  one  of  the  marvelous  preachers  of  hi 
day,  €0  that  it  was  a  heavenly  inspiration  to  listen  to  his  words.  Both  these  societie 
continued  their  operations  till  1883,  with  greatly  diminished  receipts,  from  varioui 
causes,  and  the  Bible  Union  was  much  embarrassed  by  debt,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Baptists  of  America  to  heal  their  divisions  on  the 
Bible  question,  to  reunite  their  efforts  in  Bible  work,  and  to  leave  each  man  in  the 
denomination  at  liberty  to  use  what  English  version  he  chose.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  largest  Bible  Convention  that  had  ever  met  amongst  Baptists  convened  at 
Saratoga  on  May  22,  1883,  and,  after  two  days'  discussion  and  careful  conference,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  :  » 

'  That  in  tlie  translation  of  foreign  versions  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original 
text  should  be  given,  and  that  whatever  organization  should  be  chosen  as  the  most 
desirable  for  the  prosecution  of  home  Bible  work,  the  commonly  received  version, 
the  Antrlo- American,  with  the  corrections  of  the  American  revisers  incorporated  in 
the  text,  and  the  revisions  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  should  be  circulated.' 

'  It  also  resolved  : 

'  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention  the  Bible  work  of  Baptists  should 
be  done  by  our  two  existing  Societies ;  the  foreign  work  by  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  and  the  home  work  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.' 

Although  the  American  Bible  Union  had  always  disclaimed  that  it  was  a  Bap- 
tist Society,  yet,  a  large  majority  of  its  life  members  and  directors  being  Baptists,  in 
harmony  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  denomination  to  do  the  Bible  work  of  Bap- 
tists through  the  Missionary  Union  and  the  Publication  Society,  the  Bible  Union 
disposed  of  all  its  book-stock  and  plates  to  the  Publication  Society,  on  condition  that 
its  versions  should  be  published  according  to  demand.  The  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  did  the  same,  and  now,  in  the  English   tongue,  the  Publication 
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Society  is  circulating,  accoi*ding  to  demand,  the  iBsues  of  the  Bible  Union,  tJio  com- 
monly received  ver-sion  and  the  Canterbury  revision,  witli  tlie  emendations  recom- 
mended by  tlie  American  corps  of  schohu^s  incorporated  into  the  text ;  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  tliat  the  denomination  wljit:h  refused  to  toneli  Englisli  revision  in  1850 
came,  in  less  than  a  qnai  ter  of  a  century,  to  put  its  imprint  npon  two,  to  pronounce 
them  fit  for  use  amongst  Btiptlsts,  and  to  eir-enlate  them  cheerfully, 

Next  to  Dr.  CuT»e»  the  three  men  who  did  more  to  promote  the  revision  of  the 
English  Bible  than  any  others,  were  Drs.  Archibald  lluclay,  Wiiham  IL  Wyckoff, 
and  Dencon  William  Colgate. 
Archibald  Maclay,  D.D.*  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1775^  and 
in  early  life  became  a  Congre- 
gational pastor  there;  Init  after 
liis  emigration  to  New  York 
and  a  most  useful  pnstnrate 
there  amongst  that  body  he  be- 
came a  Baptist,  moved  by  the 
highest  sense  of  duty  to  Olirist. 
For  thirty -two  years  he  was 
tlie  faithful  pastor  of  the  Mul- 
berry Street  Church,  and  left 
his  pastorate  at  the  earnest; 
eolicitation  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
become  its  General  Agent.  In 
this  work  his  labors  were  nujre 
abundant  than  they  had  ever 
been  J  for  he  pleaded  for  a  pure 
Bible  everywhere,  by  address 
and  pen,  with  great  power  and 
success.  In  Great  Britain  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  he  was  known  and  beloved  as  a  sound 
divine  and  a  fervent  friend  of  the  uncorrupted  word  of  God.  At  the  ago  of 
eighty-two  years,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1860,  he  fell  asleep,  venerated  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  learning,  zeal  and  pniity.  William  IL  Wyckoff,  LL.D,,  was 
endowed  with  great  intellectual  powers,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1828. 
Uis  early  life  was  spent  as  a  classical  tutor,  when  he  first  becaTnc  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  'Baptist  Advocate;'  tlien,  in  turn,  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Union*  He 
flerved  the  latter  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  in  November, 
1877,  and  his  Secretaryship  over  these  two  bodies  covered  forty  and  two  con- 
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fiecutive  years.  Deacon  William  Colgate  was  one  of  the  most  consecra^  and  noble 
laymen  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  whose  memory  such  an  able  volume  even  as  that 
of  Dr.  Everts,  recounting  the  events  of  his  life,  can  do  but  scant  justice.  He  was 
born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1783,  came  to  this  country  and  established  a  large  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  which  by  his  thrift  and  skill  endowed  him  with  abundant  means 
for  doing  good.  His  elevated  character  and  Christ-like  spirit  led  him  to  the 
noblest  acts  of  benevolence  in  the  building  up  of  Christian  Churches,  schools  for 
the  education  of  young  ministers,  the  missionary  enterprise  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  A  pure  Bible  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life,  and  few  men  have  done  more 
to  give  it  to  the  world.  He  was  the  treasurer  for  numbers  of  benevolent  societies, 
and  one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  them  all.  He  closed  his  useful  and  beaa- 
tifuMife  on  the  25th  of  March,  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  This  chap- 
ter can  scarcely  be  closed  more  appropriately  than  by  a  brief  notice  of  four  devoted 
Baptists,  translators  of  tlie  sacred  Scriptures,  in  whose  work  and  worth  the  denomi- 
nation may  feel  an  honest  pride.     The  veteran  translator, 

Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  in  1802.  He  graduated 
at  Middleburg  College  in  1823,  after  which  he  spent  two  years,  as  resident  gradnate, 
in  the  daily  reading  of  Greek  authors  with  the  Greek  professor  and  in  the  stud? 
of  the  Hebrew  under  Mr.  Turner,  tutor  in  the  ancient  languages.  In  1825  be 
became  the  Greek  and  Latin  tutor  in  Columbian  College,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when  he  took  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  College  at  Water- 
ville,  where  he  continued  six  years.  He  then  retired,  devoting  two  years  to  the 
study  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  availing  himself  of  the  aids 
rendered  by  Harvard,  Newton  and  Andover.  After  this  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Hebrew  in  Madison  University,  and  that  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  connected  therewith,  in  1835.  He  continued  these 
labors  for  fifteen  years  with  large  success  and  honor.  In  1841-42  he  spent  eighteen 
months  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  in  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  ^thiopic  and 
Sanscrit.  From  1850  to  1857  he  was  the  professor  of  Hebrew,  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  Hebraists  with  Drs.  Turner  and  Stuart.  Since  1857  Dr.  Conant  has 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  translation  and 
revision  of  the  common  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  became  thoroughly 
convinced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1827,  on  a  critical  comparison  of  that  version  with 
the  earlier  ones  on  which  it  was  based,  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  since 
which  time  he  has  made  all  his  studies  subsidiary  to  that  end.  Yet,  amongst  his  ear- 
liest works,  he  gave  to  our  country  his  translation  of  Gesenius'  '  Hebrew  Grammar,' 
with  grammatical  exercises  and  a  chrestomathy  by  the  translator ;  but  his  revision 
of  the  Bible,  done  for  the  American  Bible  Union,  is  the  invaluable  work  of  his  life. 
This  comprises  the  entire  New  Testament  with  the  following  books  of  the  Old, 
namely :  Genesis,  Joshua,  Judges,  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  and  11.  Kings,  Job,  Psalms, 
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Proverbs  aud  a  poititni  of  Isaiah*  Many  of  these  are  awompaiiied  with  invaluable 
critieal  and  philological  notei?,  and  are  published  with  t\\M  Hebrew  and  English  text 
in  parallel  columns.  His  work  known  as  '  Baptkein^  which  is  a  monograph  of  that 
term,  philologieally  and  historically  in^-cstigatcd^  and  which  demonstrates  its  uuifonii 
sense  to  be  iuimerse,  miiist  remain  a  monument  to  this  distinguished  Oriental  scholar, 
while  men  are  interested  in  its  bearing  on  the  exposition  of  Divine  truth.  Like  all 
other  truly  great  men^  Dr,  Conant  is  very  unassuming  and  affable,  and  as  much 
athirst  as  ever  for  new  reseaivlj.  He  keeps  his  investigjxtiuns  fully  np  with  the 
advance  of  the  age,  and  hails  Qsery  new  mam* testation  of  truth  from  the  old  sources 
witli  the  zest  of  a  thirsty  traveler  drinking  from  an  undetiled  spring.  In  his  mel- 
lowness of  age,  scholarship  and  iiouur,  lie  awuits  the  call  of  bis  Lord  with  tbat 
healthy  and  cheerful  hope  expressed  in  his  own  sweet  translation  of  Job  v,  xxvi; 
'  Tlion  shalt  come  to  the  graxe  in  lioary  age,  as  a  sbeaf  is  gathered  in  its  seasoiu' 

Howard  Osgood,  D.l).,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines^  La.,  January, 
183L  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  at  the  Episcopal  Institute,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
and  fiubsequcntly  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  giuihiated  %vith  honors  in  1850, 
being  marked  for  accurate  scholarship,  a  maturity  oi  thought  and  a  sobriety  of 
judgment.  Subsequently,  he  became  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  cognate  languages  under  the  instruction  of  Jewish  scholars,  wliich  studies  he 
also  pursued  in  Gemuiny  for  about  three  years.  On  hie  return  to  America,  he  l>ecame 
dissatistied  with  the  teachings  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was  then  united, 
as  to  the  Christian  ordinances,  and  in  lS5t)  he  was  baptized  on  a  confession  of  Christ 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Oh'ver  Street  Baptist  (^hurch,  New  York,  by  Dr.  E,  L. 
Magoon.  He  was  ordained  the  same  year  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chumh  at  Flush* 
ing,  N,  Y.,  whi(*h  he  served  from  1856  to  1858,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  New  York  city,  which  he  served  from  lS*iO  to  1805.  He  was  elected  pro* 
fessor  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in  \%CyS^  where  be 
remained  iintil  1874,  when  he  took  the  same  chair  in  tbe  Rochester  Theological 
8eminary,  which  be  still  tills.  He  w*aa  appointed  one  of  the  revisei^  of  the  Old 
Testament  (American  Courmittee)  and  was  abundant  in  his  lal>f»rs,  his  sagacity  and 
scholarsbip  being  higldy  appreciated  by  his  distinguished  colleagues.  He  has  wri  tten 
much  on  Oriental  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  various  Reviews ;  he  is  also  the  author  of 
'  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Newer  School  of  Criticism,'  1883;  and  of  the  '  Pre-historic 
Commerce  of  Israel,'  1885.  He  translated  Pierret's  '  Dogma  of  the  Resurrection 
among  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  1885. 

Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.D,,  LL.D.  He  wajs  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  born 
December  27,  1808.  He  became  a  pupil  first  in  the  Ameshury  and  then  in  the 
Phillips  Academy.  After  graduating  from  Amherst  College,  he  entered  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover,  his  school  years  extending  from  1821  to  1834.  In 
1S34  he  became  the  classical  tutor  in  Mount  Hope  College,  Baltimore.  He  was  a 
Congregationalist  at  that  time  and  had  preached  to  a  Church  in  Calais,  Me. ;  but  in 
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1835,  after  thorough  investigation  and  on  deep  conviction,  he  became  a  Baptist  and 
united  with  the  Fii*8t  Church,  Baltimore.  Tlie  same  year  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  Latin  in  Brown  Univereity,  and  in  1838  professor  of  Hebrew,  also.  Leaving 
Brown  in  1839,  ho  took  the  professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 
in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  He  spent  1841-42  at  Halle  and  Berlin, 
pni'sning  linguistic  and  Biblical  studies,  attending  the  lectures  of  Tholuck,  Gesenio^, 
Keandcr  and  Hengstenberg.  His  labors  were  continued  at  Newton  for  twenty-nine 
years,  but  in  1852  he  traveled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  studying  the  antiquities  of 
those  countries,  after  which  he  published  his  *  Illustrations  of  Scriptures.'  In  1858 
he  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Scriptni-cs  and  lie 
accepted  an  appointment  as  reviser  from  the  American  Bible  Union  witii  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  spent  some  time  in  Greece,  mingling  especially  with  thepeopleof 
Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  grace  and  rhythm  of  the  modern  Greek,  which 
he  thought  a  helpful  interpreter  of  the  ancient  language.  He  went  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union,  and  shortly  after  his  return  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  *  Commentary  on  the  Acts.'  After  mature  consideration  he  resigned  his  profess- 
orship at  Newton,  in  1867,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  revision  of  the  English 
Bible.  He  unbosomed  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his  immortal  address  delivered 
before  the  Bible  Union,  in  New  York,  August  6tli,  1859,  when  it  was  charged  by  the 
ignorant  or  designing  that  the  Union  and  its  work  were  'sectarian.*     He  nobly  said: 

'I  agree  with  the  sontiments  of  one  of  the  Christian  denominations;  and  if  I 
have  any  sentiments  at  all,  how,  I  bes:  to  ask,  could  I  entertain  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  different  denominations  at  the  same  time?  But  am  1,  therefore,  necessarily 
sectarinn  because  I  thus  differ  from  others,  any  more  than  the}-  arc  sectarian  becaubo 
t\\Qy  differ  from  me?  Or  am  I  sectarian  at  all,  in  any  sense,  to  disqualify  nie  for 
the  performance  of  this  work,  so  far  forth  merely  as  m}*  religions  views  arc  con- 
cerned ?  To  what,  I  pray,  does  this  charge  of  sectarianism  reduce  it^^elf  ?  Is  not  a 
man  who  undertakes  this  hibor  to  have  any  religious  convicti<»ns?  Would  yon  en- 
trust it  to  those  who  have  no  fixed  religious  belief?  Is  it  not  evident  that  notl-iiig 
can  ever  be  clone  here  unless  it  be  done  by  those  who  have  some  definite  i-eh^irioiw 
opinions?  If,  then,  you  would  not  emplo}'  men  utterly  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victions to  perform  so  religions  and  Christian  a  work,  and  if  believing  men  cannot 
be  expected  to  believe  any  thing  where  opinions  clash,  what  remains  ?  The  ti-anslator 
must  symlmlize  with  some  one  religious  body  rather  than  jinotlier;  and  if  that 
body  is  the  Episcopalian  or  Congregational ist  or  Methodist,  I  would  not  say  that  a 
translation  from  a  member  of  these  sects  was  necessarily  any  more  sectarian  than  if 
It  was  from  the  hand  of  a  Baptist;  and,  vice  versa ^  I  see  not  with  what  propriety 
some  pei^sons  are  pletised  to  stigmatize  the  publications  of  this  Society  as  necessarily 
sectarian,  if  they  come  from  Baptists,  and  not  from  our  Episcopalian  or  Congrega- 
tionalist  brethren.  .  .  .  A  given  rendering  of  a  passage  which  fa  vol's  one  cixjeci  more 
than  another  is  not  on  that  account  merely  a  sectarian  rendering;  it  is  the  adoption 
of  a  rendering  against  the  evidence,  or  without  sufticient  evidence,  which  makes  the 
rendering  sectarian.  If  you  complain  of  a  rendering  as  sectarian,  refute  it;  show 
that  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  are  futile  or  insufficienr,  and  that  the  evidence  of  phi- 
lology demands  a  different  one,  and  that  the  man,  therefore,  is  blinded  to  the  ligiit 
by  partiality  or  prejudice.  When  a  case  like  that  is  made  out,  you  ma3'  lix  there  the 
brand  of  sectarianism ;  but  not  otherwise.  ...  I  should  esteem  it  as  disloyal  and 
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repreliensible  in  myself,  as  in  any  otljer  perfioii,  to  twist  or  force  in  the  sliglitest 
degree  imy  paa^age,  or  word  of  a  pass^ige,  in  tlie  BiUle,  for  tlie  piir[>ofjeof  ii[>!i(jlding 
my  own  individiiiil  seiitiiHeiits.  or  tliose  of  any  party.  .  ,  .  It  is  an  act  of  siniple 
justice  to  sa3%  that  the  luaiiagers  of  tlds  Society  have  left  me  us  free  in  Hiisres[)ect  as 
the  air  vvc  breathe.  Tlicy  liave  imposed  upon  me  no  condition  or  restraint  wljatever, 
TIjey  have  merely  t^aid  lu  me:  "8tudy  (jod'g  Word  with  pain&taking  and  care;  en- 
deavor to  ascertain,  as  accoimtablc  not  unto  men  but  to  the  Sujjreme  Judge  cifalU  what 
that  Word  means;  and  then  what  the  Bible  is  found  to  mean,  tliat  let  the  Bible  say." ' 

Dr.  Iluckett  translated  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  Book  of  Unth,  and  spent 
a  nnniber  of  years  upon  the  tinal  revision  of  the  Kew  Testament^  especially  upon 
tlic  Acts  of  the  Apostle?,  He  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  American  edition  of 
Smith's  'Dictionary  of  tlie  Bible/  and  so  well  was  his  work  done  that  Canon  West- 
cott  discarded  the  English  edition  for  this.  Dr,  Ilackett  tilled  rlie  chair  of  Biblical 
Literatn re  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Ilochester  Theological  Seminary  from 
1870  to  Iris  death  in  1875.  Only  once  in  an  age  is  sucli  a  man  granted  to  the  world. 
With  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  the  artlessnese  of  a  babe  and  the  learning  of  a 
sage  lie  blended  the  most  modest  Imniility,  and  yet  his  speech  was  wrapt  in  iire^ 
The  writer  once  consulted  him  officially,  asking  him  to  assist  Dr.  Conant  on  the 
Old  Testament.  On  opening  the  snbject,  he  began  to  bewail  that  otiier  work  had 
compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his  Hebinsw  stndies  for  a  time,  and  he  said  :  *I  am  really 
beconiing  rusty  in  the  IIcbi"cw,  and  should  shrink  to  work  side  l*y  side  with  I  he  doctt»r 
on  the  Old  Testament.'  But  in  a  moment  the  thought  of  returning  to  this  delight- 
ful Held  of  toil  seized  him,  and  he  burst  into  an  astonishing  eulogy  of  that  ancient 
tongue*  as  if  glowing  under  the  rhapsodies  of  prophetic  warmth.  He  had  struck  a 
theme  which  aroused  bis  unambitious  spirit,  his  eye  flaslied,  his  speech  becan^e  vivid, 
delicate,  eloquent.  Then,  at  once,  with  a  nervous  timidity,  he  cliecked  himself  and 
ssiid,  wiih  the  stmnge  pleasantry  of  confidence  and  distrust:  ^However,  if  it  is  for 
the  best,  I  will  try  to  assist  the  doctor,  though  not  worthy  to  unloose  his  Hebrew 
sandah  Still,  I  must  honestly  say  tliat,  for  all  that,  I  really  believe  I  conid  hold 
my  own  with  him  in  the  Greek.' 

Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  December,  1S09, 
and  when  very  young  became  a  pupil  of  bis  uncle.  Dr.  N.  Kendrick,  at  Hamilton, 
N,  Y'.  He  graduated  from  the  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and 
served  with  high  distinction  as  Professor  of  tlie  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Madison  University  from  1831  to  1850,  when  be  accepted  tlie  Greek  professorship 
in  the  Rochester  University,  where  he  still  remains.  He  passed  the  j'ears  1852-54 
in  Europe,  visiting  the  German  Universities,  spending  also  a  considei^ahle  time  at 
Atbeus  in  the  study  of  modern  Greek,  From  early  life  he  has  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  translation  and  revision  of  the  English  Bilde,  ctnitribnting  most  valu- 
able aid  in  that  work,  both  for  the  Bible  Union  and  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Committee  in  tlie  Canterbury  revision.  He  is  the  author  of  several  philological 
works,  amongst  them  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language."  which  work  reached 
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a  second  editiou  in  1S55.  He  is  also  the  translator  and  editor  of  Olshaosen's  ^  Com- 
mentary of  the  New  Testament,'  and  of  Lange's  '  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'  As  a  biographer  and  poet  he  excels,  as  is  seen  in  his 
attractive  '  Memoir  of  Emily  C.  Jndson,'  and  his  volume  of  poems  called  '  Echoee.' 
Dr.  Kendrick  has  no  superior  in  Greek  scholarship  in  this  country,  and  although  he 
never  was  a  pastor,  he  has  few  equals  as  an  exegete  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Bible  Revision  Association,  which  was  organized  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
1852,  rendered  great  aid  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures.  It  co-operated 
with  the  American  Bible  Union  in  that  work,  and  confined  its  field  of  operation  to 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  in 
those  States  were  enrolled  in  its  membership,  and  the  distinguished  John  L.  Waller 
was  its  first  President,  filling  the  oflSce  till  his  death  in  1854.  As  an  author,  a 
debater,  and  an  orator  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Kentucky  ministry. 
Di-s.  S.  W.  Lynd,  D.  R.  Campbell,  W.  Cary  Crane,  John  L.  Dagg,  Samuel  Baker, 
J.  R.  Graves,  and  N.  M.  Crawford  were  all  earnest  and  eloquent  advocates  of  a  faith- 
ful Bible.  They  have  nearly  all  gone  to  their  eteraal  rest,  but  their  principles  were 
divine  and  their  works  follow  them.  James  Edmonds,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Revision  Association,  and  one  of  its  ablest  advocates. 

After  the  test  of  half  a  century,  Baptists  are  more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever 
that  their  stand  taken  on  the  principle  of  Bible  translation  is  thoroughly  sound. 
Then,  much  of  the  old  nonsense  as  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  theEnglisli 
Bible  has  happily  passed  away,  and  those  who  believe  in  the  home  use  of  imraer- 
sionist  versions  are  no  longer  counted  as  holding  rather  close  relationship  with  him 
of  reputed  hoofs  and  horns.  The  random  talk  of  some  Baptists  thirty  years  ago 
left  the  impression  that  they  would  rather  die  in  valiant  martyr-hood  than  give 
transfer  versions  to  our  Churches  in  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would 
endure  martyrdom  twice  over  rather  than  give  any  other  sort  of  versions  to  our 
American  Churches !  Others  could  not  so  entirely  cnicify  their  selfishness  as  to 
demand  renderings  from  their  missionaries  in  heathen  languages,  the  like  of  which 
they  would  spurn  with  contempt  if  they  were  put  into  their  own  mother-tongue. 
On  this  point,  singularly,  there  is  some  diflference  yet,  but  on  the  character  of  for- 
eign versions  there  is  now  but  one  view.  They  are  sustained  with  the  united 
Baptist  hand  and  heart,  and  are  likely  to  be,  until  all  who  reverence  the  inspired 
originals  come  to  consider  the  versions  of  Judson  and  Carey  as  properly  stamped 
with  the  catholicity  of  those  originals ;  a  claim  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  first 
place  in  the  univocal  versions  of  the  entire  earth. 
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IN  ti*acing  the  progress  of  Baptist  principles  through  the  provinces  which  now 
form  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  we  may  begin  with  Nova  Sootia,  which  came 
under  the  British  flag  in  1713.  Engh'sh  settlers,  mostly  EpiscopaliauB,  founded 
Halifax  about  1749 ;  Lunenburg  was  settled,  principally  by  French  and  Geruians, 
in  1753 ;  and  in  1759,  after  the  expnisiun  of  the  Aeadians,  the  influx  from  the  New 
England  colonies  begiin.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  thatj  Ilorton,  Cornwallis, 
Yarmouth^  Truro,  Granville,  Annapolis,  Pictou  and  many  other  towns  wei^  settled 
by  New  Englandur&i,  Many  Lutlierans  settled  in  Lunenburg,  and  many  Presbyte- 
rians from  Scothind  and  the  North  of  Ireland  in  Londonderry,  Truro  and  Pictou, 
while  tlic  great  body  of  emigrants  from  the  American  colonies  were  Congi-egational- 
ists.  The  first  House  of  Assembly,  1758,  passed  an  act  which  made  the  Church  of 
EnglaJid  the  Efttablished  Church,  but  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  other 
denominations,  Roman  Catholics  excepted  ;  marriage,  however,  cuuld  be  celelirated 
only  by  the  ministers  of  the  Establii^hed  CImrch*  Many  years  and  struggles  were 
passed  before  this  distinction  was  wiped  from  the  statute-book. 

Shubael  Dimock,  of  Manslield,  Conn.,  liad  become  a  '  Separatist,"  and  held  relig- 
iyus  meetings  ajiart  from  the  Standing  Order,  for  which  he  wae  whipped  and 
throw^n  into  prison  ;  his  son  Daniel  had  renounced  infant  baptism.  They  settled  in 
Newport,  N.  S.,  in  17(^0,  where  Daniel  w^as  immersed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  1763,  and 
he  immei-sed  his  own  father  some  years  later.  Several  other  converts  to  Baptist 
views  resided  in  Newport,  but  they  did  not  organize  a  Baptist  Church  there  at  that 
time.  liev.  John  Sutton  was  from  New  Jersey,  and  soon  returned  thither.  In 
1761  Rev.  Ebenezer  Moultou,  of  South  Brimfield,  Mass.,  settled  in  Yarmouth  with 
other  emigrants.  After  preaching  there  for  two  years,  he  visited  Horton  and 
labored  in  that  vicinity,  but  seems  to  have  formed  no  Church,  These  are  the  first 
Baptists  of  whom  we  have  any  records  in  Nova  Scotia.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  first  Baptist  Cluirch  in  British  America  was  planted  in  New  Brunswick 
in  1763,  and  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Second  Church  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  of  two 
or  three  neighboring  Cliurches.  A  company  of  thirteen  Baptists  formed  themselves 
into  a  Church,  witli  Nathan  Mason  as  their  pastor,  and,  leaving  Swansea,  settled  in 
w^hat  is  now  Sackville,  where  they  continued  to  reside  for  neai'Iy  eight  years,  during 
which  time  their  Church  increased  to  about  sixty  members.  But,  owing  to  some 
dissatisfaction  with  their  new  location,  the  pastor  and  the  original  foundei-s  of  thf 
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Chureb  returned  to  Massaclioeetts  in  1771,  and,  bo  far  as  appeare,  the  Clinroli  at 
Sackville  was  scattered.  Some  think  that  Mr.  MouUon  formed  a  Clmi*cb  at  Horton, 
but  Dr,  Cramp  says:  ^Thei'cwas  no  Baptist  Cliiircli  till  after  the  appearance  of 
llenry  Alline.  .  .  ,  While  Mr.  Sutton  reuniiued  liere  be  preached  and  bapti 
the  Diinockt»  and  Mr.  Moulton  did  the  eame,  but  separate  action  as  Baptists 
deferred  till  a  more  favorable  conjunction  of  circumstances.'  The  Congregational- 
ists  bad  established  Churches  in  various  places,  and  the  Baptists  seeni  to  have  united 
with  these,  for,  about  the  year  177*5,  tbci'e  were  two  or  three  Churches  in  No?i 
Scotia  made  up  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  while  a  number  of  nnorgaaizfid 
Baptists  were  found  in  various  locuilities. 

At  tills  juncture  Henry  Albne,  a  'New  Light'  preacher  of  extmorflr 
power,  appeared  in  the  province  and  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  its  religions  i 
tutions.  He  was  born  at  Newport,  R,  L,  in  174S,  and  removed  to  Falmouth,  TL 
S,,  in  1760;  He  was  converted  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  after 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  securing  an  education  he  began  to  preach.  He  was  veiy 
successful,  traveling  from  place  to  place  for  nearly  eight  years,  until  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  were  astir  with  religious  revivals,  the  souls  of  the  people 
being  tlirilled  by  bis  homely  but  pungent  eloquence.  He  was  a  Congregationalist, 
but  helJ  the  questions  of  Chui'ch  order  and  ordinances  as  secondary  matters.  ^^H 
6eld(jm  administered  baptism,  yet  was  willing  that  liis  converts  should  be  innnerse^^ 
if  they  chose,  after  thorongh  convemion.  In  fervency,  power  and  doctrine  he 
to  have  been  of  the  Wlutcfield  stamp.  At  the  ago  of  thirtjr-isijt  years  he  diei 
Northampton,  1784,  The  ministr}^  of  this  New  Light  apostle  affected  the  progrefli 
of  Biiptist  doctrines  in  two  diverse  ways.  It  infused  a  new  and  spiritual  life  into 
the  languishing  Churches,  and  his  lax  views  on  Church  oi-der  and  discipline 
powerfully  against  all  rigid  and  tyrannical  organization*  His  converts  were 
rally  formed  into  Congregational  Churches,  some  being  baptized  and  otliers 
until  in  due  time  numbers  of  thcoT  appear  to  have  seen  tlje  need  of  greater 
formity  to  Gospul  faith  and  practice,  and  at  iii'st  resolved  themselves  into  B«j 
Churches,  naturally  enough  of  the  oi>en-communion  order.  Most  of  the  Cana 
Churches  practiced  open  communion  till  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
many  of  them  till  a  later  period.  Some  of  the  strongest  Churches  of  New  Br 
wick  9ud  Nova  Scotia  came  out  of  tliis  Alline  movement,  all  of  them  observji 
strict  cotrjunmion  to-day.  The  Horton  Clmrch  was  one  of  these.  It  seems  to  have 
oscillated  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1809  it  took  the  full  Baptist  ground.  In  tlm 
respect  tlie  Cornwallis,  Chester,  Argyle,  Fii^st  Halifax  and  other  Churches  drj 
little  from  the  Horton  Chnrchj  having  graduiilly  made  their  way  to  tlieir  pi 
stand. 

The  first  Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brans 
was  projected  in  1707  and  was  fully  organized  in  1800,  at  Grannlle,  Anna 
County.     In  the  main  its  work  differed  slightly  from  that  of  present  ossoclati 
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It  tlirew  strong  guards  around  the  finidaineutal  indcp^ndenee  of  tlte  iridivijiuil 
Cluircb,  Btating  that  it  '  pretends  to  no  other  powers  tliau  tliose  of  sm  advisory  coun- 
cil, irttet'ly  disclaim  iug  a  11  superior  iu%  jurisdiction,  coercion,  right  or  infullibility.' 
For  moj^e  tliaii  a  (|uarter  of  a  century,  however,  it  exiuniiied  and  urdained  caudi- 
dates  for  tlie  ministry.  But,  gradnally,  its  leading  minds  became  corjvinced  tlial  tlm 
New  Testhment  rested  the  power  of  oi'di nation  in  the  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing Chnrch,  'Father  Manning' stated  the  principle  quaintly  in  an  address  to  the 
Association  thns:  'I  have  observed  that  representative  bodies,  the  world  over, 
are  very  innch  inclined  to  take  to  themselves  horm^^  and  to  so  use  tliem  as  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people.  An  Association,  therefore,  must  not  put  on 
horns.'  After  1827  the  Association  ceased  to  ordain  pastors,  missionaries  and  evan- 
gelists, leaving  that  matter  where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  cliurclies. 
The  question  of  communion  was  also  much  debated,  and  in  1809  the  Association 
resolved  that  in  the  future  no  opcn-eonnnunion  Church  should  lielong  to  that  body. 
Four  Churclies  withdrew  on  tliis  account,  and  from  that  time  restricted  communion 
has  been  the  rule. 

In  1821  the  Association,  for  convenience,  divided  into  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  Associations,  one  for  each  province,  and  in  1850  the  Nova  Scotia 
portion  subdivided  into  the  Eastci*n,  Central  and  Western  Associations,  as  at  this 
time.  The  New  Brunswick  Association  also  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern in  1847,  but  in  lSt)8  there  was  yet  another  new  departure.  Up  to  this  tinic  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Churches  had  been  in  the  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  Association, 
but  they  now  organized  one  of  their  own,  with  thirteen  ClunThes.  The  Southeni 
Baptist  Association  of  New  Brunswick  was  formed  in  1K50,  and  in  1885  these  seven 
Associations,  from  these  small  beginnings,  numbered  352  Churclies,  with  40,984 
members.  Some  of  the  fathers  \vho  hdd  these  broad  foundations  were  most  remark- 
able men.  As  pioneers  they  were  marked  by  breadth  of  view,  singleness  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  and  a  Christ-like  self-denial.  The  names  of  Thomas  II.  Cliipman, 
Theodore  and  Harris  Harding,  Edward  and  J;nne8  Manning  and  Joseph  Dimock 
will  ever  be  worthy  of  the  highest  honor.  These  and  many  more  were  all  of  one 
spirit  and  endowed  with  a  great  diversity  of  gifts*  but,  by  universal  consent,  prob- 
ably Edward  Manning  would  mnk  amongst  the  first* 

He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Henry  Alltne,  and  in  coming  to  the 
light  passed  through  a  '  horror  of  great  darkness/  He  traveled  tli rough  these  prov- 
inces in  evfmgelistie  laboi-s,  often  on  snow  shoes  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  preach 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  His  fii-st  pastorate,  1795,  was  over  the  mixed  Church 
in  Cornwallis,  and  for  three  years  after  his  ordination  he  was  greatly  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  Init  at  last  he  went  to  Annapolis  and  was  immei'^ed  by  T,  U. 
Chipman,  Soon  after  he  renounced  open  counnunion,  and  with  seven  members  of 
bis  Church  separated  from  the  main  body*  He  continued  in  his  pastorate  till  his 
death  in  1851,  and  amongst  his  last  words  were  these  :  '  Oh  !  the  intinito  greatness 
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and  grandeur  of  God.'  He  was  imbued  with  deep  piety  and  fervency  of  spirit ;  be 
was  a  champion  of  religious  liberty,  and  possibly  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  pro- 
f  ondity  and  logical  power.  As  a  '  dissenting '  preacher,  he  met  with  stem  oppositioD 
and  persecution  from  those  of  the  Established  Church,  meeting  the  harsher  intoler- 
ance of  New  Brunswick  with  tlie  firmness  of  a  man  born  to  rule  his  own  spirit. 

Theodore  Seth  Harding  was  another  Gospel  warrior  of  those  days. '  His  first 
religious  impressions  were  received  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  AUine,  wh^i  at  the 
age  of  eight,  but  he  was  converted  under  the  powerful  preaching  of  Rev.  Freeboro 
Garretson,  a  Methodist  missionary  from  the  United  States,  who  was  sent  to  Novi 
Scotia  in  1787.  Mr.  Harding  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Horton  Baptist  CImreb 
in  1796,  and  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death,  in  1855.  But  like  Manning  and 
others,  he  extended  his  labors  in  every  direction,  even  to  the  United  States.  In 
intellect  he  was  not  the  peer  of  Manning,  but  far  surpassed  him  in  fluency  and 
other  elements  of  oratorical  power,  so  that  as  a  preacher  he  had  few  equals  anj< 
where. 

Joseph  Dimock  was  the  son  of  Daniel,  who  baptized  his  father  when  he  fled 
for  refuge  from  Connecticut.  Joseph  was  ordained  as  pastor  at  Chester,  in  1793, 
and  although  he  made  long  missionary  tours  in  all  directions,  he  remained  its  pastor 
till  his  death,  in  1847.  He  met  with  great  opposition  in  his  work.  At  Lunenberg 
infuriated  mobs,  maddened  with  liquor,  determined  to  inflict  personal  violence  upon 
him,  but  his  firmness  awed  them  and  his  gentleness  disarmed  their  wrath.  TLeae 
are  selected  as  types  out  of  a  large  body  of  powerful  and  self-denying  men,  who 
have  left  the  marvelous  record  of  their  work  in  these  provinces. 

The  Baptist  press  of  Canada  had  its  inception  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Association, 
in  1825,  which  voted  to  *  Request  the  Baptist  Association  of  New  Brunswick  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  publication  of  a  Keligious  Periodical  Magazine.'  From  this 
action  sprang  the  '  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,'  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brans- 
wick,  in  1827.  It  was  a  quarterly,  published  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  edited  by  Rev. 
Charles  Tupper,  and  was  continued  until  January,  1837,  'when  it  gave  place  to  the 
'  Christian  Messenger,'  a  weekly,  published  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  From  that  time  it  has 
rendered  noble  service  to  all  our  denominational  interests,  and  still  exists  in  com- 
bination with  the  'Christian  Visitor,'  jit  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  *  Christian  Visitor' 
was  established  in  1848,  and  was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Very,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Bay  of  Minas,  in  1852,  when  returning  from  a  geological  excursion,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Chipman  and  four  students  of  Acadia  College,  all  of  whom 
perished.  For  a  time  the  paper  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Robinson  and 
I.  E.  Bill.  After  a  time.  Rev.  Dr.  Bill  assumed  full  charge  as  proprietor  and  editor, 
and  conducted  this  journal  with  marked  ability,  but  in  1885  the  two  papers  were 
purchased  by  a  company,  and  united  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  Calvin  Goodspeed 
as  the  '  Messenger  and  Visitor,'  published  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  first  regular  Missionary  Society  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptists  began  in  1815, 
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when  the  Association,  meeting  at  CorDwallis,  *  Toted,  that  the  Afifiociatioti  is  con- 
sidered a  Missionary  Society,  and  witli  them  ig  left  the  whole  management  of  the 
mission  business,'  A  contribution  of  $118,60  was  made  at  this  session  for  sending 
a  missionary  eastward  of  Halifax.  From  time  to  time  the  Association  sent  out  mis* 
sionaries,  and  in  18120  the  first  Home  Mission  Board  was  apjiointed  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. '  Mite  Societies '  were  formed  in  the  Churches  which  were  of  great  utility. 
The  Female  Mite  Society  of  tlie  Germain  Street  Clinreh,  in  St.  John,  contributed 
$HOj  that  year,  a  degree  of  liberality  which,  if  attained  by  all  the  Churches  at 
this  time,  would  till  the  mission  treasury  to  repletion.  The  first  Nova  Scotia  *  So- 
ciety for  the  raaintainance  of  Foreign  Missions*  was  formed  at  the  Chester  meeting 
of  the  Association,  1838,  and  a  Foreign  Mission  Board  was  appointed  soon  after  in 
New  Brunswick.  Burma  \xi\s  chosen  as  the  Held  of  labor,  and  the  first  missionary 
lent  out  was  Kev.  IL  E.  Burpee*  in  l?!i45  ;  he  died  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eev.  A,  R.  R,  Crawley,  wdio  went  to  Henthada,  in  1854,  but  his  health 
broke  in  1B76  and  he  died  on  his  passage  homeward.  Dr.  Tupper  was  for  many 
rears  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board*  His  life  was  a  wonderful  triumph  of 
ancrgy  and  industry.  Uis  schooling  was  limited  to  ten  weeks  after  he  was  ten  years 
of  age,  and  yet  Uy  dint  of  self-education  he  became  proficient  in  many  languages: 
IJebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  German,  Itahan,  Syriac  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  it  is  said  that  he  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  tirst  three  of  these  at 
least  one  hundred  times.  At  the  Jubilee  of  his  ordination  Dr.  Tupper  stated,  that 
as  a  minister  he  had  traveled  in  fifty  years  140,000  miles,  principally  on  horsehHck,  had 
preached  6,750  sermons,  attended  and  generally  taken  part  in  3,430  other  meetings, 
had  made  11,520  family  visits,  married  238  couples,  had  conducted  542  funerals,  and 
baptized  522  converts.  Surely,  if  works  save  men,  Brother  Tupper's  chance  should 
be  better  than  tliat  of  some  (^'anadian  brethren,  however  it  may  be  w^ith  those  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  S.  T.  Rand^s  name  forms  an  important  leaf  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sionary history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  especially  amongst  the  Micmacs.  He  has 
pursued  this  work  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  with  indomitable  perseverance 
and  chiefly  at  his  own  charges. 

Our  brethren  have  also  done  an  immense  work  in  these  Provinces  by  their 
educational  institutions.  Their  fathers,  generally,  knew  nothing  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  yet  their  interest  in  laying  the  foundations  of  tliese  scliools  was  unique  rather 
than  remarkable.  They  early  saw  thiit  if  the  denomination  was  to  do  its  Mai^ter's  work 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  they  must  make  early  provision  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  Churclies,  especially  for  an  educated  miuistrj^  The  venerable  '  Father 
Munro'  gave  this  tei*se  expression  to  their  common  conviction ;  *  The  man  who  sue- 
cessfully  succeeds  me  in  the  pastoral  office  must  stand  on  my  slionhlei*s,-  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  Baptist  institution  of  learning  for  ^liese  Prov- 
inces was  made  by  Edward  Manning,  and  wlien  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion 
he  pondered  every  point,  and  corresponded  largely  with  the  brethren  in  the  United 
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Stttes  on  the  matter.  The  way  was  dark,  the  Baptists  were  a  feeble  folk  to  under- 
take eucliu  work,  yet  a  series  of  events  occuri*ed  hetweeu  1820-50  which  faciliuted 
the  project.  The  founding  of  the  Granville  Street  Church  at  Halifax  by  a  number, 
of  iheiubei*s  seceding  from  the  Church  of  England  gave  force  to  the  movement  The  I 
Crawley  family  and  othera  amongst  tliem  wei^  educated,  and  were  ready  to  give 
tlicir  intliiencc  in  this  direction.  The  remarkable  revival  of  1828  brought  a  num- 
ber of  educated  men  into  the  Baptist  Churches  and  ministry,  who  became  ictlve 
workers  in  the  cause  of  education— such  men  as  John  Pry  or,  E.  A.  Crawley »  Williitn 
Cliipuian,  Itigraltam  E.  Bill  and  others.  The  Granville  Street  Cluireli  wasadmittedi 
into  the  Association  in  182S,  at  its  meeting  in  Horton,  at  which  time  the  Pros] 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptist  Edncijtiou  Society  was  dmwn  up  and  submitted 
Halifax  messengers  of  the  Church  there.  The  Society  aimed  to  establish 
inary  of  learning,  and  to  aid  indigent  young  men  in  studying  for  the  ministry.  Tbeir 
action  will  appear  sufficiently  courageous  when  it  is  taken  into  the  account  tli&t 
twenty-nine  little  Churches,  numbering  in  all  1,772  members,  formed  their  entire 
strength.  The  lirst  result  was  the  establisliment  of  the  Academy  at  Horton,  with 
Rev.  William  Pryor  as  PrincipaL  This  school  has  continued  ever  sinc^?,  and  is 
petually  fitting  men  for  College  life  and  all  the  various  fields  of  iisefulnes:^. 

Ttie  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  numbered  but  about  2,000  in  1834,  when  tliey 
followed  tlic  example  of  their  Kova  Scotia  brethi-en  and  opened  a  *  Seminary 'in 
Fredericton,  In  1842  tlie  Rev^  Charles  Spurden,  of  Hereford,  England, 
appciintcd  priueipal,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Spnrden 
greatly  endeui'cd  to  his  students  and  his  brethi'en  generally  by  his  literary  attain- 
ments and  lovable  qualities  of  character  ;  he  died  in  1S70,  after  a  short  pastoral 
the  Fredericton  Church.  The  Seminary  did  good  service  under  other  prineij>iiLv 
it  was  closed  after  many  years  of  iiuaneial  struggle,  and  witJiin  a  few  ^-ears  anotW 
has  been  opened  at  St.  John,  under  mom  favorable  conditions ;  from  its  open! 
has  had  a  female  department.  A  female  seminary  wag  opened  in  1861,  in  connection 
with  the  n<»rton  (Wolfville)  School,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  operation^  The  intol- 
erance of  the  dominant  Church  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of  denom- 
inational schools  and  colleges.  Early  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  King's  College 
was  founded  at  Windsor,  under  the  ffigis  of  the  English  Church,  which  ad  mitt 
student  exce[>t  on  suliscription  of  tlie  Tliirty-ninc  Articles.  Dalhousie  College 
founded  in  1820,  with  public  funds,  ostensibly  as  a  non-sectarian  Universitj-  for 
Province.  But  when  it  was  opened  the  classical  cliair  was  I'efused  to  Rev 
Crawley,  for  the  solo  reason,  as  Dr.  Bill  states:  *  That  those  in  charge  felt 
as  they  said,  to  connect  the  cc^Uege  exclusively  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.* 
mocked,  tlie  fi'ieuds  of  Baplit?t  eduo^ition  found  it  time  to  bestir  themselves,  and 
tlie  result  was  a  determination  to  found  a  enllege  of  their  own,  hence  the  o\ 
of  Acadia  College.  In  addition  to  the  great  burden  of  raising  the  necessary  i\ 
by  60  feeble  a  folk,  tlieir  task  was  increased  by  tlie  difficulty  of  obtiiiningl 
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rcqnisite  cluirter.  Their  foes  raised  a  popular  ciy  against  the  multiplication  of  feeble 
colleges,  nntil  the  g^pirit  of  the  Baptists  was  thoronghlj  aroused,  when  thty  resolved 
to  maintain  tlieir  riirlit  to  possess  sneli  an  institntion  if  tliey  paid  for  it  with  tlieir 
own  money*  The  Coiniuittee  of  their  Edncational  Society  went  to  Halifax  in  a 
body,  and  Mn  Crawley  eloqiieotly  pleaded  tlic  justice  of  their  cause  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  which  I'efuscd  tlte  charter  by  a  majority  of  one*  TIjc  seat  of  war  was 
tlieu  transferred  to  public  platforms  and  the  newspapers,  with  such  effect,  tliat  in 
1840  tlie  House  wasi  flooded  with  petitions  for  tlie  charter.  After  a  determined  and 
liittcr  contest  the  Assembly  granted  it  by  a  majority  of  twelve,  the  champiun  of  tho 
Baptists  being  Hon,  J.  W.  Johnstone,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House ;  it  also 
passed  the  Legislati%^e  Coiincih 

The  second  struggle  arose  on  a  more  questionable  point.  Large  appropi'iiitiona 
were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  aid  of  King*s  and  Didbonsie  Colleges,  and  the  Baplists 
thought  it  but  common  justice  that  they  should  share  in  the  public  fund 'set  apart 
for  higher  education ;  some  f^w  of  them,  however,  holding  tlmt  tliis  position  com- 
promised the  principle  of  voluntary  support.  This  deuuuid  re-opened  the  whole 
question  of  college  policy  for  the  Province,  the  leading  liberal  politicians  favoring 
the  plan  of  one  central  university.  The  Baptists  boldly  entered  the  political  arena, 
made  Hon.  J.  W.  Jubnstone  their  candidate,  elected  him  to  tlie  Legislature  by  an 
overvvlielming  majority  aud  pressed  their  claim  successfully.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  bigliest  cliaracter,  of  fine  milture  and  splendid  abilities.  Afterwards,  for 
uian^'  years,  he  was  Attorney  General  and  Pi'emier  of  the  Province;  be  also  filled 
the  chair  of  Chief  Justice  with  distinction,  and  declined  the  governorship  of  the 
Province  shortly  before  his  death.  lu  1863  an  uueuccessfol  nttcmpt  was  mnde  to 
rehabilitate  Dalhousie  as  tlie  Provincial  Uuiveraity.  Failing  in  timt,  a  larger  scheme 
was  proi>oscd,  under  which  denominational  colleges  should  each  receive  an  numial 
grant  for  a  term  of  years,  on  condition  that  they  surrendered  or  held  in  reserve  their 
powers  to  grant  di?greeg-  These  powers  were  to  be  transferred  to  a  Provincial 
University  to  be  established  at  Halifax.  This  was  not  to  be  a  teaching  inctitution, 
but  simply  an  examining  body  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  to  prescribe  tlie 
curricula  for  all  the  affiliated  colleges.  After  an  animated  debute  at  the  Baptist 
Convention,  held  at  Sackville,  1876,  the  proposition  to  attiliate  Acadia  College  with 
the  PLdifax  Univei*sity  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

This  college  has  had  a  perpetual  struggle  with  tinancial  difficulties  consequent 
on  its  small  and  by  no  means  wealtliy  constituency,  but  it  has  made  constant  progress, 
and  its  inflncnce  on  the  tninistry  and  Churches  is  seen  everywhere  in  tlieir  lilwral 
culture,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  development.  The  first  effort  to  raise  an 
endowment  was  nuuie  in  1852,  and  by  various  other  efforts  the  amount  hns  been 
increased  to  about  $100,000.  In  1849  it  was  adopted  as  tho  College  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  three  Maritime  Provinces.  Many  of  its  Btudentsiiave  attained  considcrablo 
distinction,  and  hold  responsible  positions  in  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States.    Dr* 
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Cmwley,  who  did  go  mucli  to  establisli  it  and  was  ite  first  president,  fislt  com 
to  resign  that  office  in  1850,  to  attend  to  certain  private  business  a&irs  which,  fi 
the  time  lx*ing,  deinanded  his  entire  attention.  But  after  their  arrangement,  in  1 
be  returned  to  bis  work  as  an  educator,  accepting  the  chair  of  Claasicfi«  and  for 
time  he  also  served  as  Principal  in  the  Theological  JDepartment,  He  still  rei 
his  connection  with  the  Instituriou  as  Profesaor  Emeritus.  Acadia  Coll 
never  in  a  more  proeperoue  condition  than  at  present. 

The  venerable  J.  M.  Cramp,  D.D.,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
College  as  its  second  President,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Cramp,  a  Baptist  mi 

ister  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  waa  bom 
1796,  baptized  in  1S12,  and  was  educate 
at  Stepney  College.     He  wai^  ordained  j 
181S  as  pastor  of  the  Dean  Street  Eapti 
Ciiureb,    Southwnrk,    Ixtndon.       SatM 
tpiently,  for  fourteen  years,  he  as&ieti 
]m  father  in  the  pastorate  of  St.  Petei 
Church,  in  his  native  town.     In  1840 1 
became  pastor  of  tlie  Church  at  Uastina 
Sussex,     Four  years  later  he  was  §ent  tj 
the   Committee  of   the   Canada   Bapti^ 
Missionary  Society  to  take  charge  of  tl 
^rofitrcal  Baptist  College  ;  and  in  181 
he  became  Pi-esident  and  Profeseof  ( 
Jlonil    Philosophy   in    Acadia   CoUej; 
He  continued  in  active  service 
inlirmities  of  age  compelled  h 
tire,  in  1869,  when  he  was  made  P 
Emeritns;  his  death  i>ecnrred  a  few  years  later.     Dr.  Cramp's  attainments 
extensive ;  he  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  a  sound  theologian,  and  tboroughlv  V( 
in  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  is  seen  in  his  *  Baptist  History,'     He  was  a  true  fi 
of  u  pure  Bible,  always  insisting  on  fidelity  to  God  in  the  translation  of  hia 
His  character  was  sweet  and  unselfish,  his  aims  were  high,  and  his  life  stainless 
full  of  affability.     As  a  writer  lie  is  well  known  by  his  '  Text  Book  of  Pi 
which  is  regarded  as  authoritativej  also  by  his  '  Paul  and  Christ,'  and  numei 
other  publications. 

Rev,  A,  W.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  the  present  President  of  Acadia  College,  is  a 
of  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmonlli  College,  of  the  class  of  1847,     He 
pleted  his  thcolagical  course  at  Newton,  and  was  ordained  in  1S53.     He  was  ap 
to  the  chair  of  Classics  in  Acadia  in  1855,  which  chair  he  resigned  in  18i 
then  served  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N,  T.,  and  as  Principil 
the  New  London  Academy,  N.  II.,  but  in  1869  he  accepted  the  Presid^icy  of. 
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dia,  with  the  chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  While  Dr.  Sawyer  is  very 
unaesuining  and  quiet,  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  Domiiiion.  He 
is  accnrate  and  extensive  in  his  scholarsliipj  keen  in  hie  perception,  close  and  logical 
in  liis  !ial)it  of  thought.  In  the  cla8s-rooni  he  has  few  e<|nala  in  throwing  the  student 
hack  npon  his  own  resources  and  eoinpelling  hitn  to  make  his  hest  intellectual 
efforts.  The  efReient  staff  of  tutoi's,  with  himself,  are  making  the  Institution  a 
hlessing  to  the  Denomination,  as  one  of  the  agencies  which  are  doing  so  much  to 
make  the  Baptists  more  and  more  powerful  in  the  Muritimc  Provinces. 

The  Provinuk  of  Quebec,  formerly  Lower  Canada,  is  anotlier  intere^iting  tield 
of  Baptist  labor.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  this  Province,  of  which  we  find  any 
record,  was  formed  in  1794  at  Caldweirs  Manor,  not  far  from  the  Vermont  border. 
For  many  years  this  neighborliood  liad  been  occupied  by  Loyalist  Ivefugees,  mostly 
from  Connecticut.  Rev.  Jolm  Hubbard  and  Ariel  Kendrick,  missionaries  of  the 
Woodstock  (Vt.)  Baptist  Association,  visited  and  preached  in  this  settlement ;  their 
labors  were  greatly  blessed  ;  Kev.  Elisha  Andrews,  of  Fairfax,  baptized  about  thirty 
converts  and  formed  them  into  a  Church.  Two  years  later  some  of  its  members 
removed  to  a  new  townsliip  called  Eaton,  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  district 
of  Three  Rivers,  and  were  orgaiuzcd  into  a  Clmn^h*  Several  others  w^ere  formed  ui 
this  part  of  Lower  Canada  under  the  labors  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary 
Society*  Benedict  speaks  of  three  of  these  as  tnenibers  of  the  Fairtield  Associa- 
tion in  1S12,  namely,  those  of  St,  Armand,  Stanbridge  and  Dunham.  A  somewhat 
similar  movement  took  place  in  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  in  1794.  Keuben 
Crandail,  then  a  licentiate,  settled  at  Ilallowell,  in  wiiat  is  now  the  County  of  Prince 
Edward,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  following  year  he  organ- 
ized a  Chnrch,  Another  licentiate,  T.  Finch,  organized  a  Church  in  Thurlow,  now 
llaldimand,  about  LS04,  which  seems  to  have  been  known  as  the  Charlotte vilie 
Church,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  years  eight  Churches  ^vei^e  set  off  from  this  body. 
Otlier  laborers  established  Churches  about  the  same  time  in  Cramahe,  Rawdon,  and 
neighboring  places.  About  1803  the  first  Association  in  this  district  was  formed, 
called  tlie  Thurlow,  hot  afterwards  the  Ilaldimand  Association,  and  this  was  a  center 
of  Baptist  influence  until  this  region  of  Canada  became  dotted  with  Baptist  Churches 
gathered  into  several  Associations.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  pioneer  Churehes  of 
Quebec  and  Ontarioj  as  \vell  as  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  were  planted  by 
missionaries  from  the  United  States,  excepting  the  elder  Churches  embraced  in  what 
is  now  the  Ottawa  Association.  The  members  who  first  composed  its  Churches,  with 
their  pastorsj  w^ere  largely  emigrants  from  Scotland.  The  eldest  of  these,  Breadah 
bane,  was  organized  in  1817  with  thirteen  membt^rs,  all  Scotch,  their  first  elders  being 
Duncan  Campljell  and  Donald  Mcl^urin,  Next  in  order  was  the  Clarence  Church, 
1S17,  formed  of  seven  members.  John  Edwards,  who  wa^  instrumental  in  its  forma- 
tion^  was  converted  in  Edinburgh  under  the  ministry  of  the  Haldanes.  Other  Clmrches 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  as  Dalesville  and  Osgoode,  have  a  similar  origin  and  history. 
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The  first  Baptist  Church  of  Montreal  was  not  organized  till  1830,  bnt  it  iiatn- 
rally  took  a  lending  part  in  originating  and  shaping  the  missionary  and  cdncational 
work  in  tliis  part  of  Canada.  Rev.  John  Qilmour,  of  Aberdeen,  was  its  first  pastor, 
a  zealous  leader  in  denominational  work  for  many  years.  These  and  most  of  the 
otlier  Churclies  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Canada,  during  the  first  qnarter  of  the  present 
century,  practiced  open  commnuion,  a  subject  which  for  many  years  kept  them  in 
grievous  friction  with  those  of  tlie  western  part.  The  eastern  Churches  held  with 
right  good  Scotch  grip  all  the  orthodox  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  the  immersion  of 
believers  on  their  trust  in  Clirist.  But  they  regarded  the  edification  of  the  brethren 
and  the  observance  of  the  Supper  as  the  chief  ends  of  the  Gospel  Church,  losing 
sight  of  its  aggressive  character.  They  believed  that  evangelists  should  be  sup- 
ported while  preaching,  but  gave  no  remuneration  to  the  elders  of  their  own 
Churclies.  They  made  the  plurality  of  elders,  the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Snp- 
per,  the  liberty  of  tlie  unordained  to  administer  ordinances,  and  exhortations  on  the 
Lord's  day,  binding  as  duties  on  the  whole  brotherhood.  Unanimity  was  required 
in  all  their  decisions,  and  if  a  minority  dissented  the  majority  took  their  reasons  for 
dissent  into  consideration.  If  these  were  found  valid  the  majority  altered  their 
decision  ;  if  not,  they  exhorted  the  minority  to  repentance,  but  if  they  repented  not 
they  were  excommunicated.  Tliey  held  tliat  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  the 
Lord's  day  was  apart  of  divine  wonship,  and  they  never  neglected  the  duty  of 
purging  out  the  'old  leaven,'  but  rather  enjoyed  the  exercise.  Down  to  1834, 
including  the  Montreal  and  Breadalbane  Churches,  they  numbered  but  four  Churches 
and  three  niinisters. 

In  the  years  1834-35  a  memorable  revival  of  religion  gave  new  life  to  the 
Baptist  cause  in  Eastern  Canada.  It  began  in  Montreal  and  extended  througli  the 
Churches  of  the  valley,  the  immediate  result  being  that  the  Churches  came  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  formed  the  Ottawa  Association.  A  second  revival,  under 
the  labors  of  Messi's.  McPhail,  Fyfe,  and  other  ardent  young  missionaries,  was  en- 
joyed three  or  four  years  later.  Its  center  was  in  Osgoode  and  vicinity,  and  it  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  spread  of  Baptist  principles.  The  growth  of  the  denomination 
in  the  West  was  more  rapid.  Tiie  fertile  regions  bordering  on  the  Upper  St  Law- 
rence and  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  invited  a  large  influx  of  population.  The  Ilaldi- 
mand  Association  included  the  Churches  in  tlie  London  district,  but  the  Up|)er 
Canada  Association,  which  held  its  fii'st  meeting  in  1819,  embraced  the  neighbor- 
hood which  includes  Toronto  and  Brantford.  In  1839  there  were  five  Regular  and 
one  '  Irrcgnlar,'  or  open  communion.  Baptist  Association,  their  statistics  being: 
Churches,  172;  members,  3,722.  Nine  or  ten  Churches,  with  a  membership  of 
about  500,  were  not  connected  with  any  association,  making  in  all  about  4,282  mem- 
bers. Tlie  following  statistics  for  1885  indicate  the  growth  of  the  denomination  in 
the  entire  Dominion — Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  North-west  Territory: 
Churches,  370 ;  members,  28,987.     New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
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ward's  IslaDd  ;  Clmrches,  352;  members,  40,989.  The  total  for  British  America 
being :  Of  Churclies,  722 ;  and  of  tnembers,  6&,97L 

At  the  tirst  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  Ageociatioii,  in  1836,  it  resolved  unaniinously 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Great  Britain  to  solicit  aid  in  tlie  proclamation  of  tlie  Gospel 
in  Canado,  and  to  establish  an  academy  for  the  training  of  yonng  men  for  the  min- 
istry. The  academy  was  commenced  in  that  year,  Rev.  Newton  Bosworth  taking 
charge  of  the  instrnctton.  Rev,  Jolm  Gihnonr  visited  England  and  Scotland  as  the 
agent  of  tlie  Association,  and  received  collections  tliere  of  abont  $5,000  for  erccthig 
a  proper  building,  and  a  soeiety  was  formed  in  London  known  as  the  Baptist  Cana- 
dian Missionary  Society.  On  Mr.  Gihnnnr's  return  a  similar  society  was  formed  in 
Canada,  having  for  its  aim  the  support  of  home  miissionaries  and  the  promotion  of 
theological  education.  It  accomplished  an  excellent  work.  The  *  Canada  Baptist 
Magazine  and  Missionary  Register'  was  published  ais  a  montldy  for  two  or  three 
yeurs  under  its  supervision  ;  but  it  was  discontinued  about  the  year  1842,  when  a 
weekly  paper  appeared  known  as  the  '  Montreal  Register/ 

A  root  of  bitterness  in  the  communion  question  sprang  np,  whicli  finally  led  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  Canada,  and  this  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  an<l  Western  Biiptists  became  inoro  pronounced  year  by  year.  The  Society 
disclaimed  that  it  was  an  oj>en  communion  body,  and  avowed  that  the  Churches 
which  it  assisteti  were  mainly  strict  communion  bodies.  Distrust  abounded^  and 
about  the  year  1854:  the  Western  Canada  Baptist  Honie  Missionary  Society  was 
formed,  uiuler  the  auspices  of  the  Strict  Coinmunionists,  and  the  Montreal  Society 
soon  died.  In  1843  the  Canada  Baptist  Union  had  been  formed,  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  English  Union,  its  general  objects  being  to  promote  the  unity  ami 
prosperity  of  tlie  denomination,  'especially  to  watch  over  our  religious  rights  and 
privileges  ;  to  seenre  their  pennanence  and  promote  their  extension.'  Ample  scope 
was  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  its  vigilance  and  wisdom.  At  that  time  the  great 
doctrines  of  religious  e<piality  and  freedom  of  conscience  were  not  well  understood 
in  Canada,  so  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Baptists  to  bring  them  and  their  defense 
to  the  front.  They  had  to  meet  the  Clergy  Reserves  Question,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
provision  in  tlie  Constitutional  Act  of  171^1,  whereby  an  allotment  equal  in  value  to 
one  seventh  of  all  grants  of  public  lands  in  Upper  Canada  wa^  to  be  set  apart  for 
tlie  support  of  a  '  Protestant  clergy.'  These  reserves  soon  Ijecame  valuable,  while 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  'Protestant  clergy'  made  it  a  subject  of  contention 
atnongst  the  Protestant  denominations  for  many  years.  Someelaimed  that  the  word 
Protestant  was  merely  the  antithesis  of  *  Catholic,'  and  so,  that  the  reserves  were  for 
the  benefit  of  all  sects  which  abjured  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Others 
maintained  as  stoutly  fliat  the  word  'clergy'  designated  only  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  it  had  never  been  applied  in  an^^  British  statute  to  any 
ministers  but  those  of  that  Church  and  of  Rome.  The  Baptists,  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, refused  to  apply  for  any  portion  of  tliese  funds,  but  insisted  on  their  secu- 
60 
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larization  and  use  for  legitimate  State  purposes.  Messrs.  Davies,  Cramp,  Gilmou 
Girdwood  and  Fyfe,  their  leaders,  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  vote  lands  c 
money  to  any  Church,  and  demanded  religious  equality  before  the  law,  leaving  a 
denominations  to  support  themselves. 

The  same  principles  were  involved  and  the  same  ground  was  taken  in  regard  t 
university  endowment.  In  1797  the  English  Government  had  authorized  the  Legi 
lative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada  to  set  apart  the  land  ( 
ten  townships,  equal  to  half  a  million  of  acres,  as  a  foundation  for  four  Gramnu 
Schools  and  a  University.  At  this  period  the  Executive,  the  Legislature  and  \k 
Councils  were,  almost  without  exception,  members  of  the  dominant  Church,  an 
cast  their  influence  so  solidly  for  the  Episcopal  High  Church  party  that  it  becani 
known  as  the  *  Family  Compact.'  Arch-deacon,  afterwards  Bishop  Strachan, 
crafty,  resolute  and  not  over-6crupulous  politician,  was  at  tlieir  bead.  Backed  b 
powerful  friends  and  using  many  machinations  he  secured  from  the  Imperii 
Parliament  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  University  and  the  pos 
ponement  of  the  erection  of  tlie  Grammar  Schools.  The  Executive  Govemmei 
was  also  to  be  created  a  permanent  commission,  with  power  to  dispose  of  the  lane 
and  manage  the  revenues,  and  so  to  remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  coi 
trol.  This  high-handed  attempt  to  saddle  an  Established  Church  and  an  exclusivel 
Episcopal  University  upon  the  infant  province  was  resisted  by  the  Baptists  at  ever 
step.  They  petitioned  the  Government  and  remonstrated  strenuously,  and  afte 
much  other  action  their  Union,  in  1845,  gave  the  following  as  their  voice  on  thesul 
ject : 

*  That  in  our  estimation  the  most  just,  and  ultimately  the  most  satisfactory  set 
tlement  of  the  so-called  University  Question,  would  be  founded  on  the  followinj 
general  principles :  To  confine  the  funds  of  the  University  exclusively  to  the  fac 
ulties  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Law  and  Medicine,  giving  no  support  whatever  to  Theolog 
ical  Profes80i*s  of  any  denomination,  but  leaving  each  sect  to  support  out  of  its  owi 
resources  its  teachers  in  divinity.' 

This  was  followed  in  1853  with  an  utterance  through  their  Missionary  Society 
in  words  declaring : 

*  In  the  most  emphatic  and  decided  manner  its  determination  never  to  rest  satis 
fied  until  the  Clergy  Reserves  are  secularized  by  the  Government,'  and  the  'fixe( 
resolution  of  the  Churches  throughout  the  entire  Province  of  Canada,  to  resist  b> 
every  lawful  and  available  means  any  and  every  attempt  which  may  be  made  by  th( 
Government,  or  otherwise,  to  induce  the  Baptist  denomination,  in  particular^  anc 
the  other  religious  denominations  in  Canada,  to  accept  of  any  partition  of  the  Clcrgj 
Reserves  Fund,  for  any  purpose  whatever.' 

Partition  had  been  pressed  in  some  quarters  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  but,  tnw 
to  their  ancient  faith,  the  Baptists  would  have  none  of  it;  they  finally  triumphed 
and  as  the  result  Canada  now  enjoys  tlie  same  religious  liberty  that  is  secured  t< 
all  in  the  United  States. 
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In  regard  to  Baptist  periodicals  in  Canada  West,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  after 
one  or  two  futile  attempts,  tho  *  Christian  Messenger'  bi*gan  its  publication  at  Bran t- 
fard,  in  1653,  but  in  1S59  it  was  removed  to  Toronto,  and  its  name  was  afterwards 
ehanged  to  the  *C'aTuidian  Baptist/  w4iieh  is  still  published  as  the  leading  organ  of 
Baptist  opinion.  A  few  yeai-s  since,  it  was  pureliased  by  a  company  of  whiek  the 
Hfm.  William  McMaster  is  the  principal  stockholder.  The  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany makes  tlie  various  denominational  Societies  the  joint  beneficiaries  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  paper.  Bnt  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  Mr.  MeMaster  announced 
in  October,  1SS6,  liis  readiness  to  hand  over  the  paid-up  stock  held  by  him,  amount- 
ing to  $40,000^  to  thaso  Societies,  which  are  now  quite  nnmerous.  During  the  last 
thirty-four  years,  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  of  Ontario,  has  planted  seventy 
self-sustaining  Churches,  and  more  tlian  seven  thousand  converts  have  been  baptized 
t>n  its  field,  west  of  the  city  of  Kingston.  During  the  last  year  it  helped  to 
support  sixty-two  feeble  Cburches  and  maintained  preacbing  at  sixty  out'Stations. 
The  Baptists  of  that  vicinity  have  expended  about  $130,000  in  home  mission  work, 
Tlie  field  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Society  lies  amongst  a  population  two  thirds  of 
whom  speak  French  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  French-speaking  people  are 
crowding  the  English-speaking  jieople  out,  and  many  of  our  Cliurches  are  depleted, 
yet  in  188*5  one  hundred  and  thirteen  converts  were  baptized  on  tho  field.  Steps 
are  already  taken  for  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conventions. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  it  was  auxiliary  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union;  but  in  1873  it 
undertook  an  independent  mission  to  the  Telugus.  Six  missionaries  w^ith  their 
wives,  and  two  unmarried  female  missionaries,  have  been  sent  to  that  field.  During 
twelve  years  the  Society  has  expended  more  than  $100,000  in  foreign  work,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  Rev.  A.  V.  Tioipany  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Curric  have  died  at 
their  posts  as  missionaries.  Tlie  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces sustains  about  the  same  number  of  laborers,  and  both  of  them  employ  several 
Tiative  preachers  also.  The  'elect*  ladies  in  all  the  provinces  are  rendering  efficient 
aid  by  auxiliary  societies  and  a  monthly  paper,  tlie  'Missionary  Link,*  which  does 
good  service  in  the  same  cause. 

The  Grand  Ligne  Mission,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  in  operation 
for  half  a  century,  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  5,000  pei-sons  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  who  are  now  scattered  over  Canada,  the  New  England 
States  and  the  far  West.  About  3,000  of  these  passed  several  years  in  the  schools 
of  the  mission,  and  are  spreading  abroad  the  light  which  they  received  there.  T.  S. 
Shenston,  Esq.,  of  Brantford,  Treasurer  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
Ontario  and  Qnobecj  is  one  of  the  noblest  laymen  in  Canada.  During  the  most 
critical  years  of  its  history  he  w^as  Treasurer  of  its  Board  and  has  always  been 
amongst  its  most  liberal  supporters.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1822,  and 
came  to  Canada  when  but  nine  years  of  age.     Endowed  with  superior  native  ability. 
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controlled  by  unflinching  integrity  and  industry,  lie  has  risen  to  great  usefulneasa 
honor.  lie  commenced  life  as  a  farmer,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  mad 
magistrate  in  Oxford  County,  where  he  resided.  There  were  seventy -five  magistra 
in  that  county,  and  the  returns  of  convictions  show  that  he  did  more  magistei 
business  than  all  of  them  put  together.  In  1851  he  published  a  '  County  Ware 
and  Municipal  Officer's  Assistant,' and  in  1852  an  *  Oxford  Gazetteer.'  He  set 
type  and  printed  with  his  own  hands  a  work  on  *  Baptism,'  in  1864,  and  for  ma 
years  he  has  held  the  office  of  Register  of  Brant  Cpunty.  In  conjunction  -with  anotl 
generous  soul,  for  years  he  sustained  an  Orphan  House  for  twenty-two  girls  in  Bra 
ford.  He  is  senior  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  and  has  k 
the  Superhitendent  of  its  Sabbath-school  for  the  better  part  of  twenty-five  yej 
In  addition  to  the  books  here  named  he  has  published  several  others,  amongst  the 
'Tlie  Sinner  and  his  Saviour'  (256  pages),  and  an  ingenious  *  Perpetual  Calends 
reliable  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  All  this  is  the  work  of  what  is  called  a  '« 
made'  man. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Baptist  Educational  work  will  be  acceptable.  In  1838  t 
Committee  of  the  London  Society  sent  out  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  to  take  charge 
the  Theological  Institution  at  Montreal,  known  as  the  *  Canada  Baptist  College.'  a 
the  number  of  students  increased  a  comfortable  stone  building  was  purchase 
where  the  work  was  done  with  tolerable  efficiency  until  1S43,  when  Dr.  Dm 
returned  to  London  to  act  as  a  Professor  in  Regent's  Park  College.  Kev.  Eobe 
A.  Fyfe  had  charge  of  the  Montreal  Institution  in  1843-44,  and  was  succeeded  \ 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cramp ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  a  costly  edifice  was  built,  and  its  deb 
were  so  heavy  that  in  1849  it  succumbed;  the  library  and  property  were  sold  and 
was  discontinued.  While  it  was  in  operation  it  did  an  excellent  work,  and  nianj< 
its  students  of  high  character  are  a  blessing  to  the  Churches  still ;  its  managers  ar 
supporters  were  liberal  and  large  hearted  and  its  tutors  were  able  men.  But  i 
location  \vas  400  miles  east  of  the  principal  center  of  Canadian  Baptist  populatioi 
its  sympathies  and  methods  were  not  sufficiently  American,  it  was  thought  to  clieri« 
open  communion  sentiments,  and  at  that  time  there  was  little  love  amongst  the  Ba] 
tists  of  Canada  West  for  an  educated  ministry;  all  of  w^hich  causes  contributed  1 
its  downfall.  Since  this  unhappy  failure  no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  estal 
lish  a  Baptist  institution  of  learning  in  Lower  Canada. 

Several  abortive  attempts  were  put  forth  in  this  direction  in  the  West,  the  mo 
ambitious  of  which  was  in  connection  with  the  *  Maclay  College,'  projected  in  1S5 
Dr.  Maclay,  an  indefatigable  friend  of  education,  was  induced  to  make  the  atteui] 
to  raise  £10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Institution,  more  than  ba 
of  which  sum  was  subscribed.  Dr.  Maclay  was  cliosen  President,  but  declined  i 
serve ;  the  managers  and  subscribers  failed  to  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  a  sd 
cessor,  and  in  other  things,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Fyfe  devised 
practicable  plan  for  a  Canadian  Baptist  College,  in  1856,  which,  after  much  ardaoi 
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labor  and  anxious  care  has  been  crowned  with  success.  Rev,  Robert  A.  Fyfe,  D.D;, 
was  born  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1816,  was  baptized  in  1835,  and  almost  imnjediately 
after  left  for  Madison  Uruve™ty  to  prepare  for  the  niitiistrj.  Want  of  ineiuis  and 
ill  health  compelled  hiin  to  return  home  within  a  year,  but  he  eontiiiued  Iiis  studies 
iirst  at  Montreal  and  tlien  at  the  '  Manual  Labor  High  School/  Worcester,  Mass, 
He  entei'ed  Newton  Theological  Seniiuary  in  1839  and  graduated  thence  m  1842. 
After  several  years  of  successful  pastoral  labor  in  other  places,  lie  became  pastor  of 
the  Bond  Street  Church,  Torontci,  He  subim'tted  to  the  denomination  his  scheme 
for  a  school  with  a  titerary  and  theological  department,  providing  for  the  admigsion 
of  both  sexes  in  the  literary  department,  which  project  was  indorsed,  but  witli  much 
misgiviug.  Woodstock  was  chosi^n  as  its  site,  and  after  three  or  four  years  of  hard 
struggle  a  sulistatitial  building  wjis  erected  there,  Iti  tSGO  Dr,  Fyfe  wiis  con- 
strained to  resign  his  pastorate  ami  accept  the  priucipalship^  from  which  time  until 
his  death,  in  18 78,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  its  interests.  Tlie  tirst  ediliee  was 
destroyed  by  tire  just  as  the  Institution  was  opening  its  doors  to  students,  and 
years  of  eelf-denying  uffort  were  buried  in  heups  of  ashes  and  blackened  bricks, 
with  a  debt  of  $6,000  on  the  smoking  emhei^s.  With  characteristic  courage  he 
innuediately  began  to  rebuild,  and  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  discouragement  and 
gloom,  two  better  buildings  were  erected,  one  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ladies' 
department.  His  death  removed  a  prince  from  our  Canadian  Israel.  In  the  The- 
ological Department,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  Rev.  John  Crawford,  UJ>., 
and  Rev.  John  Torrance  had  been  associated  witli  him,  and  after  his  death  the  work 
of  the  Institute  was  conducted  under  two  heads  for  a  time.  Professor  Torrance 
was  Principal  of  the  Tlieological,  and  Professor  J.  E.  Wells  was  Principal  of  tlie 
Literary  Department 

The  poliey  of  the  Canadian  Baptists  in  educational  woj'k  was  greatly  changed 
by  tlie  munificence  of  tJie  Hon.  William  McMiister.  Before  Dr.  Fyfe's  death  the 
opinit>n  liad  begun  to  obtain  that  Toronto  was  the  proper  place  fm'  the  Theoh>gical 
College,  but  the  dread  of  creating  division  in  the  interests  of  Wooilstock,  and  tlie 
apparent  impossibility  of  raising  money  to  erect  a  college  worthy  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  that  growing  city,  made  all  siirink  from  tlie  attempt.  At  that  point,  what 
had  seemed  utterly  impossible  was  made  practicable  by  Senator  McMaster's  liber- 
ality. This  great  philanthropist  was  Imrn  in  theeouuty  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1811. 
He  received  a  good  English  education  in  a  private  sehuoh  and  in  1833  came  to  Can- 
ada, at  the  iige  uf  twenty-two  years,  lie  soon  entered  upon  a  most  successful  and 
honorable  mercantile  career,  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  bueincss,  having  fii*st  been 
ft  clerk  and  then  a  partner  of  Robert  Ciithcart.  When  Montreal  was  the  great  dis- 
tributing center  for  Western  Canada^  he  was  one  of  the  few  whose  commercial  en- 
terprise and  ability  transferred  a  sliare  of  the  wholesale  trade  from  that  city  to  To- 
ronto. Having  established  his  firm  there  and  associated  two  of  Ids  nephews  with 
himself  Ids  business  became  immense,  until  he  retired   from   active  partnei^hip  to 
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follow  fiDancial  tmn&actions,  for  whicli  his  foreeight  and  sound  judgt 
fitted  him,  bo  that  he  became  one  of  the  leading  capitiilists  of  the  province-     He 
always  heon  a  Liberal  in  his  poHties,  and  in   1851)  he  was  with   much  reluetaj 
induced  to  accept  a  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ca&i 
lie  wa8  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  at  the  Confederation  was  appointed  to 
Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Mc Master  lia.s  always  taken  a  marked  interest  in   the  educational  in' 
of  Canada,     In  1S65  he  v^hls  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  I 

tion,   and,   in    1873^  Iig 
made  a  Senator  of 
vineial  University  by  Go 
ment  appointment.     All 
educational  enterprisegof 
Baptists     have     been 
largely   by    his    wisd 
pnr^e,  being  one  of  the  15 
subficribers  to  the  Wood^t 
Institute  ;  and  at  the  Mii 
ary  Convention   of   Oni 
held  at  St.  Catharine's  in  18' 
it  was  resolved  that,  in  vii 
of  certiiin  proposals  m, 
him^  the  Theological 
ment  of  the  Institute  at  Wi 
8tock  should   be    remoTed 
Toronto*      At  tmce  he  pi 
chased  from   the    Unirersi 
of  Toronto  a  plot  of  groiU 
250  feet  square,  and  immet 
atcly  erected  thereon  one  i 
the  most  beautifnl  and  complete  college  buildings  in  the  country.     He  vested 
property  in  a  Board  of  Trnsteefi  in  18^0,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Baptist 
nation.     At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Board  Ilev.  J.  H.  Castle,  D.D,,  was  elS 
President  of  tlie  College;  Ilev.  Jolm  Torrance,  A.M.,  Profet^or  of  New  Tcstam0 
Exegesis  and  Apoh>getics,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  Pnifessor  A.  H.  Newnii 
D.D.y  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  Seminary,  was  chosen  for  the  Chair  of  Church  Ilisl 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis.     A  brief  notice  of  several  of  our  brethren  wi 
done  such  splendid  work  in  Canada  must  close  this  sketch  of  Baptists  there, 
Dr,  Castle  was  horn  at  Milestown,  Peun.,  in  1830,  was  baptized   in   IS- 
uated  from  the  Lewishurg  University  in  1851,  and  received  bis  Doctor's  dej 
from  the  same  institution  in  1S60.     He  was  settled  as  pastor  at    Pottsiille, 
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two  years  and  a  Iia]f,  when  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Chnreh  in 
West  Phihidelpliia,  where  lie  remained  for  fourteen  years.  In  1873  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Bond  Street  Churcli,  Toronto,  when  the  beautiful  structure  known  as 
the  Jarvis  Street  Meet iiig-ho use  was  erected  for  bis  congregation^  Mr.  McMaster 
contributing  abont  |!60,00U  to  the  building  fund,  lie  declined  the  Principalship  of 
Woodstock,  and  when  its  Theological  Department  was  removed  to  Toronto  all  eyes 
turned  to  him  as  eminently  fitted  to  become  its  President.  This  position  he  has  tilled, 
and  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Thenln^^y,  with  great  success. 

Professor  Torrance,  who  fii'st 
became  Principal  of  the  Woodstock 
Institution,  had  pi*eviously  been  a 
student  there  and  a  graduate  of  tlie 
Toronto  Univeiisity,  hut  he  died  be- 
fore he  could  engage  in  the  work  of 
the  new  College.  The  report  of  the 
Trustees  speaks  of  him  \\iy  an  accurate 
scholar ;  '  his  force  and  clearness  as  a 
thinker,  the  sonndness  of  liia  views 
as  a  theologian,  his  aptness  as  a 
teacher,  his  reputation  in  the  denom- 
ination, and  fiis  unHinching  Christian 
integrity  gave  every  reason  to  hope 
for  him  a  long  career  of  the  higiiest 
usefulness/ 

Dr.  Newman  is  a  native  of 
Edgetield  County,  S.  C,  and  was 
born  in  1852.     He  graduated  from 

Mercer  University,  Georgia,  in  1871,  and  from  Ruchester  Theological  Seminary  in 
1875.  lie  spent  a  year — 1875-76 — in  the  Southern  Baptist  Thenlogiral  Semi- 
nary, where,  as  resident  graduate,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebre%v, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic  ami  Patristic  Greek.  From  1877  to  1880  !ie  was  acting  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  at  Hocliester,  and  in  18S0-81  was  Pettingill  Professor  in 
the  same  institution.  lie  translated  and  edited  Inmier's  ^  llermcnenties  of  the  New 
Testament/  published  at  And  over  in  1877,  and  is  the  autlior  ^rf  many  review  arti- 
cles, evidencing  extensive  research  and  critical  acumen.  He  is  justly  regarded  alsc> 
as  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  in  its  relation  to  tlie  principles 
and  polity  of  the  Baptists.     If  his  valuable  life  is  spared.  Baptist  literature  will  be 

I  greatly  enriched  by  his  fruitful  pen.    At  present  the  Doctor  is  editing  the  *Anti-Maui- 
ehsBan  Treatises  of  8t,  Augu^tin,^  with  a  revised  translation,  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion on  the  Maniclnean  Heresy. 
I       Malcolm  MacVicar,  Ph.D.,  LL.D*,  fills  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
N^ \ 
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lessor  Torrance.  He  was  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Scliool  at  Tjisnaiit 
Mich, J  and  liis  career  as  an  educator  has  been  successful  and  distinguished.  He  w| 
born  in  Scotland  in  1829,  but  in  1835  came  to  Chatiiani,  in  Ontario.  He  entere 
Knox  College,  Toronto,  in  1850,  with  Donald,  his  brother,  now  Principal  of  th 
Presb^'temn  College  in  Montreal.  While  a  student  Malcolm's  doctrinal  vie^ 
chan*;edj  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  185G.  Hi 
graduated  from  Rochester  University  in  185i),  from  which  time  to  18t>S  he  serredi 

Professor  of  Mathemattca,  and  froe 
that  date  to  1867  as  Princijioil  a 
Brockport  Collegiate  Tiistitute,N.T 
From  1808  he  was  Superiatendeij 
of  Public  ScIjooIs  in  Leavenworth 
Kan.,  then  Principal  of  the  Normi 
Sehoejl  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.^  befor 
he  went  to  the  Konnal  8eh« 
Michigan.  Dr.  MacVicJir  is 
author  of  sevei-al  valuable 
books  in  arithmetic  and  geo^ 
lie  excels  as  a  mathematicia 
metaphysician,  and  has  made  a 
cial  study  of  the  !*elations  of  s<ticn 
to  religion.  He  is  critical  origi 
and  enthusiastic. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.D^ 
for  many  jears  pastor  of 
Churches  at  Newton  Center,  Maa^^ 
and  at  Montreal,  but  tcnik  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  Toronto  in  18S4 
He  brought  broad  views  and  a  loving  spirit  to  his  work,  and  having  published  a  mo^ 
vahmble  commentary  on  one  of  tlie  Gospels,  he  possesses  special  titne^^s  for  this  liigll 
position.  His  compeer,  Tiev.  D.  M*  Welton,  D.D.,  PIlD.,  an  advanced  scholar 
the  Oriental  languages,  tills  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  Dr  Welt 
graduate  of  Acidia,  also  of  a  celebrated  German  University,  and  was  for  some 
the  Principal  of  the  Tlieologica!  Department  in  Acadia  College. 

Theodore  H.  Ilsmil,  M. A.,  D.C.L.,  was  apiK>inted  to  a  chair  in  Toronto  Col 
in  1885-86.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Acadia,  and  was  in  snccession  the  Superinte: 
of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  New  Brunswick,  in  both  of  which  pro 
he  inaugurated  and  kept  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  the  noble  syst 
free  schools  which  they  now  possess.  He  filled  a  chair  also  in  Acadia  before  hi 
removed  to  Toronto,  The  entire  cost  of  sustaining  all  tliese  professorships^  in  addi 
tiim  to  the  large  sum  expended  in  buildhig  ^MeMaster  Hall'  and  in  endowing  tlK 
President's  chaii%  was  cheerfully  assumed  by  Mr.  McMaster. 
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Kev:  N.  Wolverton,  B.A.,  was  appointed  PriiicipEil  ut  Woodstock  after  tlieresi*^- 
nation  of  Mr.  Torrance,  lie  Ijud  previously  obtun*ed  and  collected  pledges  for  its 
enduwnient  to  the  iimouiit  of  ^40,000,  with  tlie  intention  of  rai&iin*^  tliu  lunount  to 
$100,000;  For  some  time  Senutur  McMahter  had  piirposetl  to  thoruiif^hly  equip  an 
Arts  College  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  Init  has  now  determined 
to  devote  tliis  handsome  endow nieut  to  tlie  Woodstock  foundation.  In  view  of  this 
great  work,  Dr.  Riuid  Inis  been  induced  to  accept  the  Priiicipulsliip  of  Woodstock, 
while  Professor  Wolverton  will  devote  all  his  time  to  its  financial  management. 
Mr.  McMaster  stipulated  that  $56,000  should  be  rait^ed  by  the  cleiiouiiiuitii^n  fur  new 
buildings  iiiid  other  improvements,  of  which  sum  $50,000  has  been  raised^  and  a  new 
impulse  has  been  given  to  Paptiat  educational  enterprises  all  through  Canada.  Uni- 
versity powers  will  be  soutjlit  for  Woodstock  Collci^e,  and  the  coruer-stone  of  the 
splendid  new  college  building  was  laid  at  Woodstock,  October  22,  1^S6^  by  Mns. 
Wm.  McMaster,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Rand  and  Dr,  McArtluH\  of 
New  York,  Tlie  progress  and  development  of  the  Baptists  in  Canada  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  woudcrful,  iind  they  bid  fair  to  make  greater  advance- 
ment  still  for  the  coming  generation.  Without  referring  to  particular  pages,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  above  facts  liavc  licen  collected  cliiefly  from  'Cramp's 
History,'  *  Benedict's  History,'  'BilFs  Fifty  Years  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,'  min- 
utes of  Associations,  Missionary  Reports,  Memorials  of  Acadia  College  afid  the 
Canadian  Year-Books. 

Australasia  prt^per  comprises  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Siiutb  and  Xortb 
Australia,  Queensland  aH<l  West  Australia,  covering  about  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Captain  Cook  discovered  Kew  South  Wales  in  1770,  and  slowly  British  subjects  have 
settled  the  greater  part  of  tlie  continent,  while  the  aboriginals  have  largely  decreased. 
Rev,  John  Saunders  may  he  regardecl  as  the  founder  of  Baptists  in  Australia.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  lie  became  a  member  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Camber  well,  in 
London,  and  renounced  every  opportunity  to  take  a  seat  in  Parliament,  preferring 
Jabor  for  Christ.  After  establishing  two  Chnrdies  in  London,  bis  heart  was  set  on 
planting  a  Cliristian  colony  in  that  stronghold  of  idolatry  and  other  wickedness, 
Botany  BaVt  On  reaching  Sidney,  in  1834,  be  commenced  to  preach  in  tlie  Tuost 
fervid  and  powerful  manner  in  the  Coni-t-house,  where  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him. 
He  soon  formed  the  Bathhurst  Street  Church  ruid  I'emained  its  pastor  till  IS48,  when 
bis  health  broke.  He  then  retired  from  the  pastorate  and  died  in  1859.  Tlie  loss 
of  so  vigoronsa  leader  dampened  the  courage  of  his  Church,  but  it  revived  nnder 
the  new  leadership  of  Rev,  James  Voller,  whose  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  and  an 
Association  was  formed,  so  that  now  tlie  Baptist  force  is  most  earnest  and  vigorous  in 
New  South  Wales*     The  number  of  Churches  is  22,  the  numfjer  of  members,  1J90, 

VicroKiA.  The  Baptist  cause  was  plantetl  there  by  Rev.  William  Ham,  in  1845, 
when  the  first  Cburch  was  formed.  This  pioneer  labored  under  tlie  greatest  difficul- 
ties, but  a  church  edifice  was  built  in  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  in  which  belabored 
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for  some  years.  Little  progress  was  made,  however,  until  1856,  when  the  Be 
James  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  took  the  pastoral  oversight.  His  scriptural  and  logic 
preaching,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  unction  from  above,  soon  drew  large  audience 
BO  that  the  congregation  removed  to  the  Grand  Opera  House,  which  seated  2,0( 
people,  and  yet  was  too  small  for  the  throng.  Soon,  a  large  and  beautiful  cbnrc 
edifice  was  built,  which  is  now  the  rallying  point  for  the  annual  gatherings  of  oi 
Churches  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Taylor  is  still  preaching  to  an  earnest  Church  j 
Richmond,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne.  Two  sons  of  Mr.  Ham  are  amongst  the  ma 
liberal  supporters  of  the  denomination  in  the  colony ;  the  eldest  acted  as  chairraa 
of  the  Victorian  Baptist  Association  at  its  session  a  year  ago.  A  second  Clmrc 
was  organized  in  Melbourne,  which  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  W.  1 
Scott  till  his  death,  in  1856 ;  and  when  the  great  gold  discovery  demoralized  tl 
community,  the  Missionary  Society  in  England,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Churc 
for  a  suitable  pastor,  sent  the  Rev.  Isaac  New  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  that  timi 
Melbourne  was  shaping  itself  into  a  magnificent  city,  with  many  social  refini 
ments  and  educational  institutions ;  and  the  pulpits  of  all  denominations  were  bein 
filled  with  preachers  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  New's  finished  thought  and  fresh  dcHver 
attracted  great  congregations,  and  in  1859  the  ele^nt  chapel  in  Albert  Street  wa 
erected  for  this  Church.  But  in  ten  years,  failing  health  compelled  this  gn^a 
preacher  to  retire  from  his  work,  and  in  1886  he  fell  asleep  in  Christ.  There  ar 
100  preaching  places  in  Victoria  and  about  15,000  persons  who  enjoy  the  services  o 
their  ministers,  the  membership  of  the  Churches  being  nearly  6,000,  and  the  numk 
of  Sunday-school  scholars  about  9,000.  Our  Churches  there  are  in  a  flourishin* 
condition  and  number  39,  with  a  membership  of  4,235.  Rev.  S.  Chapman,  tb 
present  pastor  of  Collins  Street,  is  a  most  successful  minister,  who  has  set  his  bear 
on  raising  $250,000  for  home  mission  purposes  with  every  indication  of  success.  Ih 
proposes  to  establish  an  inter-Colonial  College,  to  form  a  building  fund  for  openiiu 
new  fields  and  to  aid  struggling  Churches  in  town  and  country. 

South  Australia.  Before  Mr.  Scott  settled  in  Melbourne,  he  spent  two  yean 
as  pastor  in  this  oolon3\  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Hinders  Street  Chnrcli 
Adelaide,  was  held  in  September,  1886,  at  which  it  was  reported  that  since  its  orirau 
ization  1,581  members  had  been  added  to  that  Church,  and  its  average  fiscal  incoiiu 
had  been  $10,000  per  annum.  Dr.  Silas  Mead  has  rendered  great  service  to  tlu 
denomination  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  Baptists  are  not  strong  in  tlw 
colony.  The  denomination  has  lacked  compact  organization,  many  of  its  member 
preferring  isolation  to  combined  activity.  For  the  present,  many  of  the  othei 
denominations  are  in  advance  of  the  Baptists,  because  they  have  accepted  State  aic 
and  the  appropriations  of  large  plots  of  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which  offer 
Baptists  have  declined  on  principle.  The  number  of  Churches  is  52,  the  member 
ship  of  the  Associated  Baptist  Churches  in  South  Australia  is  5,190,  Sabbath-schoo 
scholars  5,191. 
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QuEEKSLAND,  There  wei*e  no  Baptiet^  in  this  colony  in  tlie  old  convict  dayfl^ 
when  tlie  incarrigible  from  Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  were  sent  to  Moreton 
Bay,  But  iiomediately  npon  the  settlement  of  free  persniis  a  Church  was  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Stewiirt  preached  for  some  time  in  the  Court-house^  he  being  fo!lowe<l 
by  Rev,  B.  (i.  Wilson^  in  1850,  wiien  a  substaDtial  chapel  waa  built  in  Wharf  Street, 
but  a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
Churclies  number  13,  and  have  all  sprnns!:  from  this  one  Church,  tlie  Baptist  Church 
membership  of  the  colony  being  1,355,  with  Sunday-seliool  eeliolars  under  their  cure 
to  the  uuinber  of  al^out  2,000. 

Neiv  Zealand.  The  principal  Churches  of  this  colony  are  at  Dunedin,  the 
capital  in  the  South  Island,  and  Auckland,  the  principal  city  of  the  North  I:^land. 
The  present  pastor  of  the  Clnircli  at  AncklanJ  is  Rev,  Thomas  Spurgeon,  son  of 
the  London  divine.  A  Tabernacle,  seating  l,50(i  people,  has  been  opened,  which  i« 
too  small  for  the  multitude  wiio  throng  to  Iiear  him.  Tbi8  Ciiurch  was  organized 
by  Rev,  J.  Thornton,  and  a  few  miles  south-cfist  of  Auckland,  Rev,  Josiah  Hintfui, 
a  son  of  the  late  John  Howard  Hintoii,  of  London,  is  laboring  earnestly.  Fluurisbing 
young  Churches  are  found,  also,  at  Wellington,  the  capital,  at  Christ  Cburcb,  Nelson 
and  other  places.  About  50,000  only  of  the  Maoris,  the  aborigines,  are  left,  and  the 
Baptists  are  doing  something  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Fronde  says  that  gunpowder, 
rum  and  tobacco  have  ruined  this  <>nco  noble  race,  which  is  so  fast  melting  away 
before  civilization.     In  the  two  Lslands  we  have  23  Churches,  and  2,*)l>?^  nieml>crs. 

Tasmania.  Rev.  IL  Dowling  left  Colcliester,  England,  for  this  field  in  1834; 
it  was  then  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Laurl.  lie  r(»mmenced  at  once  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel,  and  for  thirty-five  years  continued  to  preach  in  this  beautiful  Islaiui.  But 
the  struggle  was  bard  as  well  as  long,  for  at  present  t!iere  are  but  8  Cliurches  with 
404  ciimmnnicanfs  in  the  culouy,  and  f]25  scholai's  in  the  Sunday-schools.  William 
Gibson,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  have  recently  built  and  presented  to  the  denomination 
four  beautiful  church  edifices,  one  at  Lannceston,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500, 
the  others  are  at  Perth,  Coleraine  an^l  Longford. 

Altbongh  t!iere  are  no  Baptists  in  Western  Australia,  the  progress  made  in  the 
other  colonics  ^vithin  the  last  ten  years  presents  an  encouraging  feature  in  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  Australasia.  Everywhere,  heroic  effort  is  made  and  new  plana 
are  projected  for  more  thorough  wT^rk.  Men  of  large  ability  and  experience  are 
prosecuting  these  plans,  ♦Tames  Martin,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Collins  Street  Church, 
Melbourn^j  for  seven  years,  did  much  for  our  Churches,  both  as  a  preacher  and 
writer;  his  name,  with  those  of  William  Poole,  David  Rees,  George  Slade,  Henry 
Langdon  and  Alexander  Shain,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  consecration  of 
Baptists  tliere,  and  others  4>f  equally  heroic  devotion  are  i^eady  to  enter  into  their 
labors  full  of  work  and  full  of  hope.  The  <leuominational  papers  in  Australasia, 
are  *The  Banner  of  Truth,'  in  New  South  Wales;  *The  Freeman,'  in  Queensland; 
and  in  South  Australia,  '  Truth  and  Progres?*.' 
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And  now,  having  traced  the  stream  of  truth  in  its  flow  from  Bethlehem  to 
this  newest  discovered  end  of  the  earth,  which,  thongh  tlie  largest  Island  in  the 
world,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  continent,  and  has,  because  of  its  vast  extent, 
been  called  the  '  fifth  quarter  of  the  world,'  we  see  how  nearly  primitive  Christianity 
belts  the  globe  in  its  new  embrace  of  *  Southern  Asia.'  This  history  shows  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  Baptists  for  the  honor  of  Scripture  as  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  will.  For  this  they  have  endured  all  their  sufferings,  each  pain  evincing 
their  love  to  him  and  their  zeal  to  maintain  his  will  according  to  the  Scriptures.  It 
appears  to  be  as  true  of  error  as  it  is  of  the  truth  itself,  that  a  little  leaven  '  leavens 
the  whole  lump,'  when  once  it  comes  into  juxtaposition  with  the  genuine  meal  and 
the  fermenting  process  takes  up  one  single  particle.  Every  individual  error  which 
has  crept  into  the  Churches  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles  is  directly  traoeable  to  a 
pervei'sion  of  Scripture,  and  generally  corruption  of  doctrine  has  come  by  the  mis- 
interpretation of  Scripture.  In  most  cases  the  rise  of  divergence  from  the  Bible 
sense  can  be  traced  not  only  to  a  change  of  manner,  however  slight,  but  also  to 
that  change  at  a  given  point  of  time,  and  from  these  they  have  run  to  the  very 
opposite  of  Clirist's  teaching  and  example.  A  marked  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  both  the  Christian  ordinances.  Take,  for  example,  the  Supper.  Our  Lord  insti- 
tuted it  in  the  evening  and  after  he  and  his  disciples  had  eaten  the  roasted  pascbal 
lamb  with  bread  and  herbs.  But  as  if  for  sheer  contradiction  of  Clirist,  in  the 
days  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  the  Churches  came  to  the  notion  that  the  Supper 
should  be  forbidden  in  the  evening  and  taken  in  the  morning  while  fasting.  The 
pretense  was,  that  reverence  for  Christ  would  not  allow  its  elements  to  mingle  with 
common  food.  So  perfectly  fanatical  did  men  become  in  tliis  perversion,  that 
Walafrid  Strabo  said:  'The  Cimreh  has  enjoined  on  us  to  act  in  the  teeth  of 
Christ's  example  and  we  must  obey  the  Clmrcli.'  He  was  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau, 
A.  D.  842,  no  mean  antliority;  and  a  prolific  writer,  whose  works,  says  Reuss,  'for 
several  centuries  formed  tlie  principal  source  and  the  highest  authority  of  biblical 
science  in  the  Latin  Clnirch,  and  were  used  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.'  Dr. 
Hebbert  says  of  him :  '  He  turns  the  argument  round,  and  puts  it  that  those 
who  think  our  Lord's  example  ought  to  be  followed  are  calumniating  the  Church 
in  assuming  that  the  Church  would  or  could  give  a  wrong  order  in  such  a  thing!' 

So,  the  bulwark  of  infant  baptism  has  been  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus: 
'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,'  despite  the  fact  that  one  Apostle  says,  that  he  '  blessed  them' 
and  *  prayed  for  them,'  but  so  far  from  saying  that  he  baptized  them,  another  is  care- 
ful to  say,  that  *  Jesus  baptized  not.'  Exactly  in  the  same  way  infallible  headship  is 
attributed  to  the  Pope,  from  a  false  interpretation  of  the  words:  '  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.'  The  power  of  priestly  absolution  is 
claimed  on  a  perversion  of  the  words  :  'Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remit- 
ted to  them.'     By  the  same  forced  construction,  auricular  confession  is  extorted  from 
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the  passage  *  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another;'  extreme  miction,  from  a  false 
use  of  the  pas^ge :  '  Is  any  sick  among  you  I  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Churchy  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil,  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
sliiill  raise  him  up  ;'  but  tin's  office  is  not  done  till  the  man  \%  dying.  Purgatory  i^ 
drawn  from  tlie  iibiiscd  passage  which  speaks  of  Christ  preaching  to  Hlie  spirits  in 
prison;'  tlie  right  of  private  judgjnent  is  denied  because  Peter  said  :*  No  pro  pliecy 
of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation;'  and  the  woi-ship  of  Mary  is  enft^rced 
because  it  is  written  :  *  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,'  The  tortures  of  the  Inqui- 
sition arc  justified  because  Fan)  said  that  he  delivered  llymeneus  and  Alexander 
'  over  to  Satan  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme,'  and  the  burning  of  heretics,  by 
the  words  of  the  same  Apostle  when  he  instructed  the  Corinthians  to  deliver  the 
fornicator  to  '  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh*  tliat  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  The  truth  can  only  be  eimserved  by  holdiug  it  in 
rigbtcousness,  witliout  wresting  it  from  its  natural  testimony  and  obliging  it  to  do 
duty  in  enforcing  the  traditions  of  men.  For  this  reason  Baptists  must  ever  keep 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  bis  ordinances,  and  the  order  of  his  Church,  as  they 
were  delivered  unto  them,  being  faithful  unto  the  death. 

This  narrative  makes  it  clear  that  the  principles  of  New  Testament  Christianity 
have  never  been  wholly  eradicated  from  the  consciousness  of  some  Christians  in 
history.  When  perversions  and  abuses  have  mnltiplieth  and  the  most  godly  men 
have  feared  that  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  was  about  to  perish  from  tlie 
eartlk,  God  has  not  left  liimself  without  witnesses,  who  have  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  word  against  t!ie  corruptions  of  their  age.  Tbeir  testimony  has  been 
as  enlivening  as  a  gust  of  fresh  air,  fanning  the  latent  spark  of  religious  life  into  a 
blaze.  Wljen  the  purest  organic  communities  liave  been  interrupted  and  bruken, 
the  trutli  has  never  compromised  itself  any  more  tlian  its  Author  has  compromised 
himself.  Witli  more  or  less  distinctness,  individual  believers  have  ever  maintaiued 
the  teachings  of  Clirist,  Their  spirits  have  been  emancipated  from  mere  ecclesi- 
astic^il  authority,  as  they  have  souglit  with  honest  hearts  to  learn  and  to  do  tlie  will 
of  God  revealed  in  the  Bible.  In  doing  this  they  have  been  the  worthy  successors 
of  tlic  Bible  Baptists. 

Tliese  historical  facts  should  give  new  hope  to  the  Gospel  Churches  of  our  own 
times.  Many  wbo  claim  to  be  actuated  by  the  Bcicntific  spirit  and  metliods  of 
our  day,  have  proclaimed  open  hostility  to  all  forms  of  assumed  privilege  and 
prescription.  No  institution,  however  venerable,  can  hold  its  own  against  this  com- 
bination, unless  it  can  show  a  valid  reason  for  its  existence.  Many  signs  show  that 
this  attack  will  not  cease  until  social  order  and  possibly  civil  government  have  been 
fnmlamcntally  recoustructed.  The  Churches  of  Clirist  must  also  meet  this  assault* 
More  and  more  their  doctrines  and  observances  must  be  called  in  question,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  jnstiiied  by  an  appeal  tu  ancient  traditions  and  usages,  to  old  or- 
ganizations and  their  authority,  the  advance  of  the   modem  spirit    will  prevail 
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agaiust  tliem.  Only  those  Churches  which  stand  firmly  upon  tlie  New  Testament, 
holding  no  faith  or  practice  but  what  it  enjoins,  will  stand  in  a  position  that  cannot 
be  successfully  assailed  until  their  great  Divine  Charter  is  demonstrated  to  be  of 
human  origin.  When  the  New  Testament,  which  has  survived  in  immortal  youth 
and  strength,  despite  all  destructive  forces,  has  been  torn  into  shreds,  then  those 
Churches  will  wane,  but  not  till  then.  Baptists  have  taken  this  impregnable  po- 
sition, and  so  long  as  they  hold  it,  sophistry  and  contempt,  either  from  Christians  or 
skeptics,  can  storm  their  fortress  no  sooner  than  a  handful  of  snow-flakes  can  storm 
Gibraltar.  Such  attacks  will  simply  make  manifest  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  They  must  fail  when  the  word  of  God  fails, 
but  not  till  then ;  for  God  will  honor  them  so  long  as  they  honor  his  word. 

The  author's  work  is  now  done ;  and  he  here  expresses  devout  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  the  health  given  him  to  finish  his  labor  of  love  for  the  truth's 
sake.  This  work  is  now  laid  at  his  Master's  feet  as  a  tribute  to  the  truth,  for  the 
edification  of  all  who  love  the  truth  as  Jesus  revealed  it  in  its  fullness.  It  is  tend- 
ered for  the  examination  of  all  loving  and  candid  Christians,  regardless  of  name, 
with  the  fervent  desire  that  it  may  be  approved  by  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  one 
flock,  as  an  honest  and  faithful  presentation  of  that  truth  which  he  promised  should 
make  his  people  free  indeed.  The  writer's  profound  respect  for  other  Christian 
denominations  has  not  allowed  him  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of  them,  however 
widely  his  views  and  theirs  may  differ  on  subjects  which  we  hold  to  be  very  im- 
portant. They  are  no  more  to  blame  either  for  the  mistakes  or  faults  of  their 
forefathers,  than  Baptists  are  for  the  blunders  or  defects  of  their  forefathers. 
When  the  countless  millions  of  Christ's  disciples  meet  our  common  Lord  above,  he 
will  lovingly  tell  us  which  of  us  were  right  and  which  were  wrong.  If  he  shall 
say,  'My  Baptist  followers  were  mistaken  in  this  or  in  that,'  it  will  be  their  privi- 
lege to  thank  him  for  saving  them  despite  these  failures.  And  if  he  shall  say,  'My 
Pedobaptist  followers  were  mistaken  in  this  or  in  that,'  the  most  ill-natured  reply  that 
any  true  Baptist  can  make  will  be :  '  Dear  brethren,  we  always  told  you  so.'  Then, 
for  our  eternal  salvation,  we  shall  all  heartily  sing  together,  '  Unto  him  who  hath 
loved  us  and  redeemed  us  unto  God,  imto  him  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 


Summary  of  Statistics  of  Baptist  Churches  throughout  the  World. 


COUNTRIES. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


United  State* 

British  North  America.. 

West  Indies 

Mexico 


Total  for  North  America  . . , 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Brazil. 


I  I  f  Enf^land 


EUROPE. 


.5'S,^  Scotland 

«a  I  Wales 

*^'^  V  Ireland  and  Channel  Islands. 

Holland 

Sweden 

Finland 

Norway 

Spain 

France 

Italy 

Turkey 

Greece 


I 


'  Germany. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Denmark 

HolUnd 

Switzerland 

Russia 

Balkan 


Whole  Union. 


Total  for  Europe. 


ASIA. 


Assam 

Burma... 
Ce;^lon. . . 

China 

India 

Japan 

Onssa 

Palestine. 
Telugus.. 


Total  for  Asia. 


AFRICA. 

Central  Africa 

South  Africa 

Western  Africa,  including  St.  Helena  . 


Afisocla- 
tions. 


Total  for  Africa. . 


AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria 


Total  for  Australasia. . ... 
Total  for  the  World. 


1,805 
28 


Churches. 


1,829 


85 
1 

11 
8 

'ii 


67 


67 

"2 
2 


1,408 


28.958 

744 

150 

18 


Ministers. 


29,860 


1,998 

96 

5J»0 

29 

17 

898 

12 

15 

8 

48 

60 

1 

1 


Stations. 
984 
42 
111 
9 
9 
247 
18 


1,865 


1,865 


8,268 

Churohes. 

98 

8 

21 

1 

4 

80 

2 


159 


8,427 


80 

485 

4 

49 

124 

9 

14 

1 

48 


764 


7 
86 
51 


94 


19 
25 
11 
40 
3 
40 


188 
84,288 


16,191 

479 

97 

18 

16,780 
8 


6,017 

145 

657 

77 

18 

460 

2 

10 

1 

24 

40 

2 

1 


6,448 


6,448 


8 

195 

2 

87 

67 

16 

8 

1 

116 


Members. 


2,572.288 
66,349 
86,520 

487 


2,676,594 


118 


229,311 

10,90.') 

78,823 

1,895 

1,019 

27,185 

498 

1,077 

150 

1,146 

766 

210 

7 

347,947 


17,961 

690 

2,216 

186 

621 

11,126 
221 


82,871 


500 


19 
16 
2K 

61 


12 
16 
12 
28 
3 
21 


91 


28,888 


880,818 


1,781 

25,607 

700 

8,066 

8,204 

460 

1,148 

6 

27,511 

68,422 


700 
1,700 
4,897 


7,297 


934 
2,244 
1,098 
8,218 

160 
8,960 


11,589 


8,148,888 


SUMDAT-SOHOOLS. 


Officers  and 
Teachers. 


93,426 


93,426 


89,464 

1,096 

8,648 

284 

*  *2',226 

*  **69 


61,726 


764 
40 
98 
15 
46 

169 
27 


1,149 


52,876 


146,801 


Pnpils. 


858,969 


858,969 


886,72« 
9,600 

74,880 
1,674 
1,864 

24,929 


586 


499,668 


11,464 
425 
1,588 
307 
840 
647 
200 


15,871 


616,929 


1,878,898 
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THE  EARLIEST  BAPTIST  CONFESSION  KNOWN. 


Letter  of  the  hrolkerly  ujihn  of  certain  lelkting  baptized  ehUdren  of  God,  uffuf  haee  MtembM  at 
Schleitheim^  to  the  eGngrtgatiom  of  helietiag^  baptued  ChrUtian4 : 

JOY,  pcncOi  atid  mercy  from  our  Father,  through  the  union  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  to- 
getlier  with  the  gift?*  of  tin;  Spirit  (who  U  sent  by  the  Father  to  all  helievera  for  streii|,^th  and 
comfort  and  constancy  in  all  distress  unto  the  end.  Amen)  be  with  till  who  love  God,  and  with  the 
chiktren  of  the  light  everywhere  scattered  abroad,  wherever  they  are  appoiutcdhy  Uod  our  Father, 
wherever  tUey  are  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  Grace  and  peace 
in  heart  be  with  you  alU     Amen. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  first  and  specially  concerned  for  the  comfort 
antl  a«iurance  of  your  miniL^,  which  have  perhaps  been  di^tnrbed  ;  that  ye  shnuld  not  alwaj^s.  like 
foreigners,  be  separated  from  us  and  almost  cut  off,  justly,  but  that  ye  may  again  turn  to  the  true 
implanted  members  of  Christ  who  are  armed  by  long-stiffLTing  and  knowledge  of  himself^  and  so 
be  united  again  with  as  in  the  power  of  one  divine  spirit  of  Christ  and  zeal  toward  God. 

It  is  alMo  plain  that  with  a  thousand  wiles  the  devil  has  turned  us  away,  in  order  that  he  may 
disturb  and  destroy  the  work  of  God,  which  hjis  been  mercifully  and  graciously  begtin  io  iis»  But 
the  true  Shepherd  of  onr  souls,  Christ,  who  has  begun  this  in  ua,  will  direct  and  guide  the  same 
to  the  etid)  to  hi.s  honor  and  our  salvation.     Amen« 

Beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  we,  who  are  assembled  together  in  the  I^rd  at  Schlaitten  Am 
Randen,  make  known  to  all  wdio  love  God  that  we  have  agreed  in  certain  poiata  and  articles*  which 
we  should  hold  in  the  Lord,  as  the  obedient  children  of  God,  and  sons  and  daughters  who  are  and 
should  be  separated  from  the  world  in  all  things  we  do  or  forbear.  And,  to  Gotl  be  everlasting 
praiHf  and  gh»ry,  we  were  perfectly  at  peace,  without  opp^^sition  from  any  brother.  By  this  we 
have  perceived  that  the  harmony  of  the  Father  and  our  common  Christ,  with  their  Hpirit,  was  with 
US",  for  the  Lord  is  the  Lorii  of  peace  and  not  of  contention,  as  Paul  shows. 

But  that  ye  miiy  luidcrstand  what  these  articles  were,  mark  and  imderstand.  Scandal  has 
been  brought  in  among  us  by  certain  false  brethren »  so  that  some  have  turned  from  the  faith, 
because  they  have  presumed  to  use  for  themselves  the  freedom  of  the  8[*iTit  and  of  Christ.  But 
such  have  erred  from  the  truth  and  are  given  over  (to  their  condemnation)  to  the  wantonness  and 
freedom  of  the  flesh;  and  h?ivo  thought  faith  and  love  may  do  ami  suffer  all  things,  and  nothing 
would  injure  or  ciindemn  them  as  long  as  they  thus  believed.  Mark,  yt*  members  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  faith  in  the  Heavenly  Father  through  Jeans  Chriat  does  not  thus  prove  itself,  does  not  work 
and  deal  in  such  way  as  these  false  br<-*threu  and  sisters  do  and  teach.  Take  heed  to  yourselves; 
be  warned  of  such;  for  they  serve  not  our  Father,  but  their  father,  the  devil.  Bat  ye  are  not  so, 
for  they  who  are  of  Christ  have  crucilied  the  tlesh,  wnth  all  lusts  and  h>ngiugs.  You  understand 
me*  well,  and  the  brethren  whom  we  mean.  Separate  yourselves  from  them,  for  they  are  turned 
away.  Pray  the  Lord  for  their  acknowledgment  imto  repentance  and  for  our  constancy  to  walk  in 
the  way  we  have  entered,  for  the  honor  of  Goil  aod  his  Christ.     Amen, 


*  Ttii'se  tinlclea  are  tsaM  to  huvi:;  l>m*n  clrufteil  ortglnally  by  Michael  Saitier,  an  ez-inonli^  bljrblf  thducaled  and  aznlable, 
wtH)  smlTored  mnrtyrdiim.  May  ^Ist,  iri^,  at  Roibueibur^,  on  tlie  Neclcar.  This  cbang«  to  ibe  Orat  persoo  la  ao  lateresitujr 
ooallrmattun  uf  tbis  view  of  iliolr  origin. 
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The  articles  we  have  discussed,  and  in  which  we  are  one,  are  these:  1.  Baptism.  2.  Excon 
munication.  3.  Breaking  of  bread.  4.  Separation  from  abominations.  5.  Shepherds  in  the  coi 
gregation.     6.  Sword.     7.  Oath. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  mark  this  concerning  baptism:  Baptism  should  be  given  to  all  those  wl 
have  learned  repentance  and  change  of  life,  and  believe  in  truth  that  their  sins  have  been  take 
away  through  Christ;  and  to  all  those  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  an 
to  be  buried  with  him  in  death,  that  with  him  they  may  rise;  and  to  all  those  who  with  sue 
intention  themselves  desire  And  request  it  of  us.  By  this  is  excluded  all  infant  baptism,  tl 
Pope's  highest  and  first  abomination.  This  has  its  foundation  and  witness  in  the  Scriptures  an 
in  the  usage  of  the  Apostles— Matt.  28,  Mark  16,  Acts  2,  8,  16,  10.  This  we  would  with  all  sio 
plicity,  but  firmly,  hold  and  be  assured  of. 

2.  lu  the  second  place,  we  were  united  concerning  excommunication,  as  follows:  Excommi 
nication  should  be  pronounced  on  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  walk  inb 
commandments,  and  on  all  those  who  have  been  baptized  into  one  body  of  Christ,  and  who  ca 
themselves  brothers  and  sisters,  and  yet  slip  away  and  fall  into  sin  and  are  overtaken  unaware 
They  should  bu  warned  the  second  time  privately,  and  the  third  time  publicly  rebuke<1  before  tl 
whole  congregation,  or  be  excluded  according  to  the  command  of  Christ,  Matt.  28.  But  th 
should  take  place,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  before  the  breaking  of  bread,  thi 
we  may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  love  break  and  eat  of  one  bread  and  drink  of  one  cup. 

8.  Thirdly,  we  were  one  and  agreed  concerning  breaking  of  bread,  as  follows:  All  who  wool 
break  one  bread  for  a  memorial  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  all  who  would  dnnk  oi 
draught  as  a  memorial  of  the  poured  out  blood  of  Christ,  should  beforehand  be  united  to  oi 
body  of  Christ ;  that  is,  to  the  Church  of  God,  of  which  the  head  is  Christ,  to  wit,  by  baptisn 
For,  as  Pnul  shows,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  partakers  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  of  tl 
table  of  the  devil;  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  partake  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  < 
the  cup  of  the  devil ;  that  is,  all  who  have  communion  with  the  dead  works  of  darkness,  the 
have  no  part  with  the  light.  All  who  follow  the  devil  and  the  world  have  no  part  wit 
those  who  are  called  from  the  world  to  God.  All  who  lie  in  the  wicked  one  have  no  part  wit 
the  good.  Hence,  also,  it  should  and  must  be,  whoso  has  not  the  call  of  one  God  to  one  faiti 
to  one  baptism,  to  one  spirit,  to  one  body,  common  to  all  the  children  of  God,  he  cannot  be  mad 
one  bread  with  them,  as  must  be  if  we  would  in  the  truth  break  bread  according  to  the  comman 
of  Christ. 

4.  Fourthly,  we  were  agreed  concerning  separation:  This  should  be  from  the  evil  and  wickec 
whom  the  devil  has  planted  in  the  world,  to  the  end  alone  that  we  should  not  have  associatio 
with  them  or  run  with  them  in  the  multitude  of  their  abominations.  And  this  because  all  wh 
have  not  entered  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  who  have  not  united  themselves  to  God  to  do  hi 
will,  are  a  great  abomination  before  God,  and  naught  can  possibly  grow  or  issue  from  them  bt 
abominable  thini^s.  Now,  in  all  creatures  there  is  either  goodness  or  evil ;  they  either  believe  c 
are  unbelieving;  are  darkness  or  light;  of  the  world  or  out  of  the  world;  temples  of  God  or  i 
idols;  Christ  or  Belial,  and  none  may  have  part  with  the  other.  Now,  the  command  of  God  i 
plain  to  us,  in  which  he  calls  us  to  be  ever  separate  from  evil.  Thus  will  he  ever  be  our  God,  and  w 
shall  be  his  sons  and  daughters.  Further,  he  warns  us  to  go  out  from  Babylon  and  carnal  Egypt 
that  we  be  not  partakers  of  their  torment  and  sufferings,  which  the  I^rd  will  bring  upon  them. 

From  all  this  we  should  learn  that  everything  that  is  not  at  one  with  our  God  and  Chri^ 
is  nothing  else  than  abomination,  which  we  should  avoid  and  flee.  By  this  is  meant  all  Popi» 
and  anti-Popish  work  and  worship,  assembly,  church-going,  wine-houses,  citizenship,  and  enjoj 
ments  of  unbelief,  and  many  other  similar  things  which  the  world  prizes,  though  they  are  don 
directly  against  the  command  of  God,  according  to  the  measure  of  all  unrighteousness,  which  I 
the  world.  From  all  this  we  should  be  separate  and  have  no  part  with  such,  for  they  are  clca 
abominations,  which  will  make  us  abhorrent  to  our  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  delivered  us  from  tb 
service  of  the  flesh  and  filled  us  for  the  service  of  God  by  the  Spirit  whom  he  has  given  to  us 
Therefore,  there  will  also  from  us  undoubtedly  depart  unchristian  and  devilish  weapons — sword 
armor,  and  the  like — and  all  use  of  them  for  friend  or  against  enemies,  through  power  of  the  wor 
of  Christ,  *  Resist  not  evil.' 

5.  Fifthly,  we  are  united  respecting  the  pastor  in  the  congregation  of  God,  thus:  The  paste 
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IE  the  congregatu^n  should  be  out'  in  entire  accordance  with  the  direction  of  Piiul,  who  has  a  goo^l 
report  from  those  who  are  vvhhoitt  the  tkilh.  His  office  should  be  to  read,  exhort,  and  teach;  to 
warn*  reprovtf,  exconimuniciAte  in  the  eongrepition,  and  to  lead  in  [irayer  for  the  betterin^r  of  all 
brethren  and  sistei^ ;  to  take  tlie  bread,  to  brejik  it,  and  in  all  thingKto  care  for  the  body  of  Christy 
that  it  l>e  edified  and  bettered,  and  that  the  moutli  of  the  blasphemer  be  stopped.  But  he,  whcu 
lie  b  in  want,  must  be  sup|Kirted  by  the  congregatiim  which  elected  him,  so  that  he  who  servea 
the  Gospel  should  also  live  from  it,  as  the  Lord  ha^  ordaiJied. 

But  if  a  pastor  should  do  anything  worthy  of  reprocjf,  nothing  should  be  undcrtakGQ  with 
him  without  two  or  three  wituesaes;  aud  if  they  have  sinned,  they  ahall  be  reproved  before  all  the 
l>eo|>le,  that  the  others  mxiy  ft*ar 

But  if  the  pastor  is  driven  away,  or  is  taken  by  tlic  cross  to  the  Lord,  immediately  another 
ihall  be  chosen  in  hia  place,  that  the  little  flock  of  God  be  not  destroyed. 

0,  Sixthly,  we  were  united  coiicertiiug  the  sword,  thus:  The  sword  is  an  ordinance  of  God 
outside  of  the  perfection  of  Christ,  which  punishes  and  slays  the  wicked  Jind  protecLs  and  guards 
the  good.  lu  law  the  aword  m  ordained  over  the  wicked  for  punishment  aud  death,  ami  the 
civil  power  is  ordained  to  use  it.  But  in  the  perlection  of  Christ,  excommunication  is  pronounced 
only  for  warning  and  for  exclusion  of  hi  in  who  has  sinned^  without  death  of  the  fle^h,  tmly  by 
warning  aud  the  comnmnd  not  to  sin  a^aio.  It  is  asked  by  many  who  do  not  know  the  will  of 
Christ  respecting  us,  whether  a  Christian  rnay  or  ahould  use  the  sword  against  the  wicked  iu  order 
to  protect  aud  guard  the  good,  or  for  love  ? 

Tlie  answer  ia  unanimously  revealed  thua:  Christ  t cliches  and  comnuuids  us  that  w©  jihould 
learn  from  him,  for  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  so  we  will  find  rest  for  our  smds.  Now, 
Christ  t^ays  to  the  heathen  woman  who  was  taken  in  adultery,  not  that  they  altoukl  stone  her 
according  to  the  law  of  his  Father  (yet  he  also  said,  *aa  the  Father  gave  uie  commandment,  cveu 
so  I  do' I,  but  in  mercy,  and  forgiveness,  and  warning  to  sin  no  more,  and  says^  *  Go  and  sin  no 
more,* .  Ho  hhould  we  also  closely  follow  according  to  the  taw  of  excomumnicaiion. 

Secondly,  It  is  asked  concerning  the  sword,  whether  ii  Christian  should  pronounce  judgment 
in  w^orldly  disjiutes  and  ipinrrels  wdiich  unbelievers  have  with  one  another  ?  The  only  answer  i»: 
Christ  was  not  willing  to  decide  or  judge  between  brothers  coucerning  iuheritauce,  but  refused  to 
do  it, ;  so  shonld  w^e  also  do. 

Thirdly,  It  ia  asked  concerning  the  sword,  Should  one  be  a  magistrate  if  he  is  elected  thereto  f 
To  this  the  answer  is:  It  was  intended  to  make  Christ  a  King,  and  he  fled  and  did  not  regant  the 
ordinance  of  his  Father.  Thus  should  we  do  and  follow  him,  wmX  we  shall  not  widk  in  dark- 
nasi^.  For  he  himself  say^,  *  Whoaoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  lura^elf  and  tnkc  up  his 
cro^s  and  ftdlow  me/  Also,  he  himself  f'lrbids  the  power  of  the  sword  and  says,  ^  The  princes  of 
the  Gentile*  exercise  lordahip,^  etc,  ^but  it  shall  not  be  so  nmong  you,'  Further,  Paul  saya,  *for 
whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  he  conformed  to  the  image  of  hii*  Ron/  Also, 
Peter  »ays,  *  Christ  has  sutTered  (not  ruled),  leaving  us  an  ensamjvlethat  ye  should  fed  low  his  steps.' 

Lastly,  it  is  remarked  that  it  docs  not  become  a  Christian  to  be  a  magistrate  for  ihesu  reasons: 
The  rule  of  the  magistrate  is  according  to  the  fiesh,  that  of  the  Christian  according  to  the  Hpiiit; 
their  houses  and  dwelling  rcmiiin  in  this  world,  the  Christian's  is  in  heaven;  their  citizenship  is 
in  this  world,  the  Christian's  citizenship  is  in  heaven;  the  weapons  of  their  contest  and  war  are 
carnal  and  only  against  the  Hesli,  but  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  are  spirimal,  against  the  for- 
tresses of  the  devil;  the  win*ldly  are  armed  with  steel  and  iron,  but  the  ChristiaUv^  are  armed  with 
the  armor  of  God,  with  truth,  righteousness,  peace,  faith,  salvutiou,  nnd  with  the  word  God. 
In  8hort,  as  Christ  our  head  was  mioded  towards  us,  so  shouhl  lire  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  through  bin*  be  minded,  that  there  be  no  schijsm  in  the  body  by  which  it  be  destrnyed. 
For  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  will  be  brought  to  destruction.  Therefore,  as  Christ  is, 
as  it  stands  written  of  him,  so  must  the  mcmlx*rs  be,  that  his  body  be  whole  aud  one,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  itself. 

7,  Seventhly,  w^e  w^ere  united  concerning  oaths,  tlius:  The  oath  ia  an  assurance  among  those 
who  dispute  or  promise,  and  was  spoken  of  In  the  law^  that  it  should  take  place  with  the  name  of 
God,  imly  iu  truth  and  not  in  fulsehood.  Christ,  who  teaches  the  perfection  of  tlie  law,  forbids  to 
his  people  idl  swearing,  whether  tnie  or  false,  neither  by  heaven  nor  by  earth,  n<»r  by  Jerusalem, 
nor  by  our  head,  and  that  for  the  reason  which  lie  immediately  after  gives,  *  Because  thou  canst  not 
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make  one  hair  white  or  black.*  Take  heed,  all  swearing  is  therefore  forbidden,  because  we  an 
not  able  to  make  good  that  which  is  promised  in  the  oath,  since  we  cannot  change  the  l»st  thio^ 
upon  us.  Now,  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  the  simple  command  of  God.  but  they  spes) 
and  ask  thus:  If  Gk)d  swore  to  Abraham  by  himself  because  he  was  God  (when  he  promised  hio 
that  he  would  do  good  to  him  and  would  be  his  God  if  he  kept  his  commands),  wliy  should  \ 
not  also  swear  if  I  promise  a  person  something  f  Answer.  Hear  what  the  Scripture  sajs:  '6o( 
being  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel 
confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  t( 
lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation.*  Mark  the  meaning  of  this  Scripture :  God  has  power  t( 
do  what  he  forbids  to  you,  for  to  him  all  things  are  possible. 

*'  God  swore  an  oath  to  Abraham,'  says  the  Scripture,  *  in  order  that  he  might  show  his  coon 
sel  to  be  immutable ;  *  that  is,  no  one  can  withstand  or  hinder  his  will,  and  therefore  he  can  kee] 
the  oath.'  But,  as  was  said  by  Christ  above,  '  We  have  no  power  either  to  hold  or  to  give,'  sot 
therefore  should  not  swear  at  all. 

Further,  some  say  God  has  not  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament  to  swear,  and  he  has  com 
manded  it  in  the  Old ;  but  it  is  only  forbidden  to  swear  by  heaven,  earth,  Jerusalem,  and  by  on 
head.  Answer.  Hear  the  Scriptures:  *  He  that  shall  swear  by  heaven  sweareth  by  the  throne  o; 
Gk>d ;  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon.'  Mark,  swearing  by  heaven  is  forbidden,  which  is  only  thi 
throne  of  God;  how  much  more  is  it  forbidden  to  swear  by  God  liimself  I  Ye  fools  and  blind 
which  is  the  greater,  the  throne,  or  he  who  sits  upon  it  ? 

Still,  some  say,  If  it  is  wrong  to  use  Gk>d'8  name  for  the  truth,  yet  the  apostles,  Peter  an( 
Paul,  swore.  Answer.  Peter  and  Paul  testify  only  that  which  God  promised  to  Abraham  by  oath 
and  they  themselves  promised  nothing,  as  the  examples  clearly  show.  But  to  testify  and  t< 
swear  are  different  things.  When  one  swears  he  promises  a  thing  in  the  future,  as  Christ  wa 
promised  to  Abraham,  whom  we  received  a  long  time  afterwards.  When  one  testifies  he  vntnesse 
concerning  that  which  is  present,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  as  Simon  spoke  of  Christ  to  Msr 
and  testified,  *  Behold,  this  one  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sigi 
which  shall  be  spoken  against.'  Similarly  Christ  has  taught  us  when  he  says,  '  Let  your  comma 
nication  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay;  for  whatsover  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  the  Evil  One,'  H< 
says,  your  speech  or  word  shall  be  yea  and  nay,  and  his  intention  is  clear. 

Christ  is  simple  yea  and  nay,  and  all  who  seek  him  simply  will  understand  His  word.    Amen 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  these  are  the  articles  which  some  brethren  have  under 
stood  wrongly  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  meaning,  and  thereby  have  confused  manj 
weak  consciences,  so  that  the  name  of  God  has  been  grossly  blasphemed;  for  which  cause  it  wsj 
necessary  that  we  should  be  united  in  the  Lord,  which,  God  be  praised,  has  taken  place. 

Now  that  ye  have  well  understood  the  will  of  God,  which  has  been  manifested  through  aa 
it  is  necessary  that  ye  from  the  heart  and  not  wavering  perform  the  known  will  of  God.  For  y« 
well  know  what  is  the  reward  of  that  servant  who  sins  wittingly. 

All  that  ye  have  done  unwittingly  and  that  ye  have  confessed  that  ye  have  done  wrong,  thai 
is  forgiven  you  through  believing  prayer,  which  was  made  by  us  in  the  assembly  for  the  sin  and 
guilt  of  us  all,  through  the  gracious  pardon  of  God  and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Mark  all  those  who  walk  not  according  to  the  simplicity  of  divine  truth,  which  is  contabed 

I  1  in  this  letter,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  us  in  the  assembly,  in  order  that  each  one  among  us  be 

'  governed  by  the  rule  of  discipline,  and  henceforth  the  entrance  among  us  of  false  brethren  and 

i  sisters  l>e  guarded  agi\inst.     Separate  from  you  what  is  evil,  so  will  the  Lord  be  your  God,  and 

ye  shall  be  his  sons  and  daughters. 
;  Dear  brethren,  he  mindful  how  Paul  exhorts  Titus.     He  speaks  thus:  *Tbe   grace  of  €rod 

I  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared   to  all  men,    teaching  us  that,   denying  ungodliness  an^ 

!  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  looking  foi 

that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whc 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo 
I  pie,  zealous  of  good  works.'     Think  of  this  and  practice  it;  so  will  the  Lord  of  peace  be  with  you 

I  The  name  of  God  be  eternally  praised  and  glorified.     Amen. 

The  Lord  give  you  his  peace.     Amen. 

Acta  Schlaitten  am  Randen  auf  Matthiae,  Fdn*uary  24tA,  Anno  MDXXVTL 
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Apostolic  Churoh— t'an/»nu«f. 

governmeut,  120. 

coD^rregntional  righta,  121. 

the  Church  at  Kome,  121. 

discipline,  power  of,  122. 

pa^tont  elected  by  each  Church,  128. 

laying  on  of  handn,  123,  124. 

method  of  electing  paaton,  124. 

free  of  the  Htate,  125, 128. 

freedom  of  oonHcicooe  in,  126. 

struggle  for  freedom  of  conHcicuoe,  188. 

otiicen  and  ordinancea,  129. 

poverty  of,  129,  180. 

oooiniunitY  of  gooda,  180. 

the  Cburon  at  Jeniaalem,  180, 18L 

deaoooB,  181, 182. 

deaooneaaea,  188,  184. 

presbyters,  or  elders,  184. 

pastors,  134.  185. 

baptism  the  first  ordinanoe^  188. 

the  place  filled  hy  baptism,  140. 

subjects  fit  for  baptism  in  the,  142. 

infant  baptism  unknown  to,  142. 

the  Lord's  Supper,  146,  147. 

Biiptist  copy  of  the,  148. 
Apostolic  succession : 
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definition  of  the  oelief  in,  4. 
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visible  descent  not  a  proper  test,  8. 

n  contradiction  of  all  reluible  history,  9. 

Stevens,  Abel,  on,  9. 

New  Testament  succession,  11. 
Ap|)cndix,  London,  the,  716. 
Appian  Way,  the,  95. 
Appii  Forum,  96. 

Aquidneck  purchased  of  the  Indians,  669. 
Ambia,  Paul's  seclusion  in,  89. 
Arubions : 

ignorance  of,  282. 

proud  of  their  descent  flt>m  L^hnuiel,  284. 
Ararat,  Mount,  .Mission  Cburdi  at^lp^e 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  PetrsBa :      *   '  ^  v 

declares  war  on  Herod  Antipas,  28. 

his  army  passes  through  the  scene  of  John's  preach- 
ing, 24.* 
A  nanism  condemned  by  Council  of  Nicsea,  197. 
Annus : 

opi>f>sed  by  Onstantine,  204. 

fn«:litful  siifffriniis  of,  204. 

pmcticcd  trine  baptism,  247. 
Aristarehus  of  Thcssaloniea  visits  Paul  at  Rome,  97. 
Aristotle : 

cited  2^  to  meaning  of  Greek  word  hft^tizo,  34. 

desired  one  establishctl  plan  of  worship,  99. 
Anus  batiished  by  Constuntine,  204. 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  24. 

Aries,  Council  of,  condemns  the  Donatists,  202. 
Arminiun  Version,  the,  223. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  on  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  6. 
Arnoldists,  801. 
Arnold  of  Brescia : 

birth  and  education,  201. 

preacher  and  patriot,  291. 

doctrines,  292. 

banished  hy  Lateran  ("ouncil,  292. 

sutlers  death  by  hanging,  292. 

monument  to,  293. 
Art,  early  Christian,  256. 

nlleirorical  pictures,  201. 

no  affusicm  depicted,  262. 
Arruam,  mission  to,  820. 

Arundel,  Archi>ishop  of  Canterbury,  denounces  the  Lol- 
lards, 828. 
Ashton,  James,  709. 
Ashton,  Joseph,  707. 
Asia : 

the  er>ntincnt  chosen   by  Christ  wherein  to  reveal 
himself,  04. 

its  diversity  and  vast  extent,  64. 


Asia —  Ctmtinuetl. 

missions  to,  814. 
Askew,  Anne : 

sketch  of,  448. 

tortured,  448. 

burnt  at  Smithfield,  448. 
Aspcrsi,  the,  459. 
Aspcreion,  or  Sprinkling : 

permitted  bv  Council  of  Ravenna,  427. 

allowed  bv  the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  428. 

becomes  the  rule  in  England,  429. 

ducUred  legal  by  the  Westminster  Directory,  429 

opponents  of^  among  English  Baptists,  488. 

prevails  despite  opposition,  484. 

Mptists  not  the  only  people  who  resisted,  484. 
Assam,  mission  to,  821. 
Associations,  Baptist : 

Philadelphia,  715,716. 

Newport,  717. 

Charleston,  717. 

Kehukee,  717. 

Warren,  B.  I.,  717-722. 

New  York,  756. 

Maryland,  769. 

Vennont,  769. 

Georgia,  775. 

CharU>ston,  812. 

Nova  Scotia,  920. 

New  Brunswick,  921. 

Ilaldimand,  Cauaida,  928. 

Uppej-  Canada,  928. 

Ottawa,  929.  • 

Victorian,  988. 

South  Australian,  988. 
Athenagoras  advocates  liberty  of  conscience  for  Christ 

170,  171. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Seminaries  at,  850. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  939. 
Augsburg,  the  city  of; 

the  Baptist  head-quarters  of  Sontbem  Germany, 

John  Denk,  pastor  at,  889. 

Limgen mantel,  pastor  of  the  Baptists  at,  891. 

martyrs  of,  892. 
Augustine,  Saint : 

on  the  baptism  of  Christ,  27. 

on  Greek  translations  of  the  Scriptureii,  156. 

belief  that  unbaptized  infants  dying  were  eten 
lost,  186. 

wrote  a  work  against  the  Donatists,  201. 

leads  the  debate  against  the  Donatists  at  Carnage, 

sets  the  fires  ol  purgatory  in  fuU  blaze,  216. 

curious  beliefs  of,  215. 

favors  infant  liaptism,  21 6. 

nre-Mdes  at  Council  of  Milevium,  217. 

beset  by  Pelagianism,  217. 

not  immersed  until  manhood,  218. 

on  trine  immersion,  220. 
Augustus,  Emperor,  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  1 
Aurelian.  Emperor,  issues  edicts  against  Ci.ri^tians,  1 
Austin,  Saint: 

immersed  ten  thousand  converts  in  tlie  Swale,  7? 

goes  to  Britain,  228. 

baptizes  Ethell>ert,  229. 

made  Archbishop  of  Cantcrburv,  229. 

adants  the  Christian  ceremoiiiid  to  suit    the  i 
islanders.  229. 

dispute  witn  the  islanders  of  Britain,  230. 
Australia,  Baptists  of,  937. 

rSce    South    Aistraua,    Queexslaxd,   Tasiia 

New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  etc.] 
Austria,  mission  work  in,  829. 
Authors,  Baptist.     [See  tlie  different  surnames.] 

famous  American,  852. 


Babes  saved  by  Jesus,  69. 

[See  CiiiLDRXN.] 
Babes,  Baptism  of: 

unknown  in  the  second  century,  162. 

Bishop  Barlow,  Menxell,  Lange,  <l  a/.,  on,  162,  1 
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Babe.%  BsiptiHin  oT^Conthmtd, 

IjK'iLi^iii!*  to  ereeji  into  tho  Church,  1S4« 
utlerlv  uiiktunvti  m  i\w  eiirly  Church  prior  to  tins 
iiiidLlii}  uf  tlie  third  century,  l^, 

GrutiuH,  Bunfliin.  nud  NcuTuler  on^  186,  187. 

not  g'.ncrtkl  till  tfic  fllUi  rajjturv,  isi^, 

elenii'iitH  of  htvud  ami  wine  ndiiiitiiHttired  to  infjifits, 
IS^.     [Stie  Infant  HAiTieu.j 
BabyloD— Pt'ter  thu  Apustlu  liiiilfi  the  city,  108. 
Bookuit^  Imuo^  sketeh  of  his  oiirefirvid  mflueuce^  'IHO^  77!^, 

77W. 
Btickiif*,  J«ya.  843. 
B:to<ni,  Lcouurd,  7y'*, 
Budlv.  John^  ft  Lollard  martyr,  burnt  at  Sniithfiifld,  323, 

'  324. 
Faitiham,  Jmiie^,  borrit  at  SmiThReld  tus  ii  Lolhird^  S2t>. 

luurtyrfd  in  the  chiya  of  Htmry  Vlll,,  (Jb8, 
Bahlwm,'ThomaH,  7f>^L" 

hU  JucjanuK  hvniiK766,  aUo  8t4,  S52. 
Bttltiiimrc.  Md.,  Biiptijit  chyrvhoii  of,  760. 
Biiiitintield,  Fnim.4[* : 

fotimkr  of  tho  SeventU-Ddj  BmptlAta,  S58. 

Bkftch  of,  f»o2. 
Bit  I J  craft,  Ctoorj^ie,  ou  Koger  WilUaini,  644. 
Buiij^kok.  Siiini,  822. 

Biiiij^ur,  Ireljind,  an  early  Christian  colony,  288. 
Bnnj£i>r.  Wnl*ja : 

oarly  Chrmtian  eoloiiv  ut,  22S, 

ulim^ht^r  <jf  the  luontti*  of,  i£SL 
Baptiimal  An^el,  tht*,  188. 

Buiabin  iu  England— gradual  chan^  from  lintnersJOQ  to 
^prioklJU|^,  AM-4M. 

[Set!  BAFTtSTIJ,  ESOLISM.) 

Boptijim,  Jfwi>b  : 

iii.-fic-rilH'd  by  Dr.  Liithttuot,  31, 

Liode«nv  quoted  ou,  82. 
BaptiAtii  ^rjenua : 

wfirdn  of  ifixlut  on  I  26. 

tiniL*  of,  2&. 

tIeHcc'ut  of  tlic  duvo  nt,  29. 

hi  (jni  leaner;  of  tho  at*t  performed  by  Jthn,  30. 

Schuff,  Philip,  f*n  tmditKinal  »*ito  of,  33. 

Jesuft  prays  tor  ilio  lluly  Kpirit,  38. 
BupJUtn,  drdfftunoe  of, 

the  door  bv  which  Clirist  eiitcrud  on  hiji  inediftWry 
work,  26. 

why  Jv»u»  nought  it,  213, 

Irvjuif,  Edward,  on  John*»  tlr*t  Mrviee,  80. 

prn»4iIyto  baptism,  80. 

did  thu  Jewii  imniemo?  SI. 

Goikie  on  Jnlnr«  riUs  of,  31 , 

wa!*  John's*  bupti«iin  u  buriid  in  wiitcrf  S3. 

Calvin   on   bwptiim  a*  aih*iini>tert'd    by  John  and 
Ciiri*t,  135, 

Jobn'w  ItnpfiJim  a  Christian  tjaptism,  f>0. 

John's  dif^pynsiitloti  CbrintV^  Td. 

lar^jt  nufuU-rs  IniinorsuHl  in  brief  jnerimlH,  71*. 

the  tlr»t  ordtmtru-e  in  the  Ap<wtfjUo  i'hurdjtsa,  1S8. 

i*onnuoii  iiUus*.'  of,  HMf. 

deelarwHl  to  be  irum  lieuven  by  Christ,  139> 

Jii/cult,  Dr.,  on,  139. 

Cttnuti  Liddon  on,  l-W), 

the  place  filled  by,  140. 

scholars  on ^  Ul,  141 

iUbjoct«  of  in  the  early  Church,  142,  143. 

inaintain^Hl  aa  of  apo»tf>lie  and  divine  apppointinent, 
IfiS. 

mode  f^f  Db-lminifttcrins?  In  the  early  CliAirch,  HVO. 

htipTiHm  of  Inibua  unknown  tn  the  Hecond  i?enttjry,  1<j5. 

power  tfj  HdiTiitii^ti^r  Iweoimej*  eonlfnud  to  the  pricait- 
hood,  1B&. 

ini|H>MitionH  practie<^d,  ir*0, 

nor  able  c&^'h  of  adult  W|»rtMm,  219. 

attitude  of  the  raulu:iim»  townrd,  338. 

fee*  lfn|*o«ed  fi>r  baptijsinjf  infiinta,  did. 

in  the  Middle  A^?*,  :J48. 

political  f^-aptinmH.  *J4«V 

warrti  w at ir  often  uuciently  »i«hj,  249. 

pietiircH  of  ancient  hnpti^im,  256-^75. 

XVoldenaian  beliefs  un,  802. 


Baptism^  Ortii nance  of^Contiuufd, 

E:u*ter^  Pentecost,  aud  Epiphauy  anciently  Iho  otdi- 

iiary  time*  of,  U5l. 
*'Teachin;^  uf  thy  Twelve  Ajiostlw*'*  on  baptitftii  in 

nnminjf  water,  2<iL 
anoiiitiui;  the  baptiied  with  oil,  2t>fl,  268,  269. 
<x>r}trover?^ti':»  eonceniinj^  a  valiii  hiptitiiu  in  Eugbind, 

4ij;S,  464. 

[See  iMMCllStON,  TSIITB   TjtM£tt8lOlir.] 

Buptif^t  Churehty* : 

iiivcrsitiea  of  doctrine  amonsr  the  early  aect»,  10. 

ejirly  ree^jrds  want^ndy  destroyed,  10. 

thfir  hiitt4.*riunt*  furoed  to  write  against  great  odds,  10. 

CI iri St  their  life,  VL 

what  constitiit^ts  Baptist  histor>',  12. 

foundati'iu  doctriiiea  ntaied,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154. 

.'\!«ociutifin(*  formed,  715. 
Buptii^t  Church,  a,  ia  a  eon^rcgution,  not  a  denominution 

of  C4>nj;iegiitioQA)  9. 
Baptist  CJiureJifc« : 

hn'te  we  a  vit.ihfe  suooe:*4on  of?  1, 

their  atHniiy  to  the  AiKJbLoIie  Churehui,  149, 
BapTiht  History: 

tlrat  weintenco  in,  13. 

o[M;ning  chapter  of,  14. 
Baptist,  John  the.     [8i*c  Jokk  tee  Baptist,] 
Hiil^tiHt  Mis.-iiijuary  Lnion,  83(>. 
BuptJrtturie** : 

in  the  Middle  A^ji,  243. 

ancient  Imptlisterie*,  'i4l>. 

in  the  bef^anuin);  were  tiiniply  Dathing>placca,  249. 

tir«t  buikiiJ9  A.U.,  2i% 

earlicj*t  exii^iting  Umtij*terj%  250, 

o^eete^l  in  distinct  ouildiiiLra.  25<). 

intrmluced  into  churehejii,  2."i0. 

at  rinn,  Koriie,  and  Flojiuee,  21)0,  251,  253. 

called  into  existence  by  iuunervioti^  250. 

fdi  into  djMise,  251. 

nrchiteotural  teature;*,  '2^*2. 

buptiAtery  of  St,  Sophia,  ('onwtnntinnple,  2ri3. 

at  Aix,  Vemiiu,  Farma^  Fi(4t«Ha,  and  Mihin^  253,  254. 

natural  buptiMrerv  in  NorthunJierland,  2^. 

in  the  Cataeomb  of  St.  Honziano,  2»35, 

biptiMery  of  St.  John  at  Riivenna,  2<><i. 

baptlsHtery  of  Conwtjuvtine  at  Eome,  2d9, 

Arian  tjn'ptisterv  at  Ravenna,  2I(;. 
Baptists,  The: 

itjviit  debton*  to  individual  refonnera,  fl. 

distinguiahin^  uuirkn,  9. 

HhffculJ  MO  partite  their  hUtorj'  from  all  douUful  ma- 
terial, 9. 

mii*unden*too<l  ami  muligned^  11, 

ft  peculiar  iKyjple,  II. 

a  people  of  one  t>ook,  11, 

aecoiirited  an  heretics,  11. 

lli>t  Hjiptir*t  martyr,  45, 

John  a  typical  Baptist,  55. 

ori&rinatly  named  AnalMiptiata,  Mennonltea,  and  W^il 
deniwa^^  149. 

t  he  i r  pecul iari tiefl ,  1  '-O . 

po.*.-«!>*  no  formulated  cprcd,  150. 

maintain  the  doctrine  of  rc^neration  by  tJia  tloly 
Spirit.  152. 

bni>tiMm  and  the  T^rtl'a  Supper  mnintainedi  153. 

deprecate  any  union  of  Church  ami  State,  153. 

opposed  to  religiouH  persecution.  U*i. 

dtastrines  of  the  A[>owlolicChurcltes  nphjdueed  in  the 
BaptiAta  of  the  pro>*ent  day,  154. 

the  term  ''  Baptist"  delined,  283. 

SwiHH  Baptijtts,  the,  327. 

niianinkf  of  the  name  "  Baptiat/'  >28, 

Zurich  BnptiiitHj  the,  331. 

puffmfifd  hy  drowning,  ilf*0. 

tJnin  for  their  opiniona,  S5(}. 

not  ATiahflpTij*ti*,  370. 

hi?*tory  honori*  Bjiffti^t^,  3I>9. 

tht'ir  theory  of  the  Lord*»»  Supptr,  BW, 

in  the  Revolutionary  War.  77 <1. 

ilomand  rehLriou*.  lifiorty.  777. 

action  of  tlie  MaRHaehust  ttn  Con^rcs*,  t8*- 

tbob*  patriotbru  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  7B9. 
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BaptUtB,  Tht—ConHn^ttd. 

(Je8f«rRle  conteftto  for  freedom,  790. 

Bttplii^t  BevolutioDar>'  Boidiers,  7V1. 
BaptitftM,  American: 

Colonial  period,  619. 

Pil^nm  and  Puritann,  619. 

bfunnhiiient  of  Koger  Wiirmms,  627. 

Khode  Inland,  nettlemcnt  of,  641. 

Providenco  and  New  York  Churches,  658. 

Clmuncev  and  KnollyH,  674. 

Mills  and  the  Swanfiea  Church,  674. 

Boifton  Bttptistft,  the,  686. 

South  Carolina,  704. 

Maine,  704. 

Pennsvlvania,  704. 

Now  Jert^ey,  704. 

Vii)^nia  Btiptists,  the,  724. 

Baptists  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  780. 

Bevolutioimry  War,  Bnptists  ond  the,  776. 

American  Baptists  and  coustitutional  liherty,  796. 

foreign  nuKstons,  814. 

home  missions,  886. 

strugf^les  for  coni^titutional  liiierty,  796. 

Virginia  Convention,  the,  798. 

preachers,  852. 

educators,  852. 

authont,  852. 
Baptists,  Boston : 

persecutions  of.  686. 

sympathy  for  tnem  punished,  689. 

whipping  declared  unlawful,  691. 

reaction  from  (lersecution,  697. 

a  Church  gathered,  699. 

right  of  petition  denied.  702. 

their  meeting-house  nailed  up,  708. 
Baptists,  British : 

rise  of  Associations,  558. 

London  Assembly,  the,  659. 

eminent  Baptists,  560. 

quaint  customs  among,  567,  568. 

marriage  service,  the,  567. 

love-feasts  before  the  Loid's  Supper,  668. 

ministerial  clubs,  568. 

Baptist  Union,  the,  588. 

mini^tcrinl  education,  688. 

notable  educators,  588,  589. 

[See   Particular  Baptists,   Seventh-Day   Bap- 
tists, ETC.  J 
Baptists,  English : 

practice  of,  487. 

])er!<ecutionSj  439. 

noteworthy  immersions  among,  489. 

practiced  immersion  priur  to  1G41,  440,  441. 

alleged  indecent  practices,  444,  445. 

early  Baptists  in  England,  445. 

spread  ot  their  doctrines,  446. 

English  martyrdoms,  446. 

first  English  general  Baptist  Church,  454. 

rapid  inereiusi*,  459. 

Confusion  of  1043.  the,  461. 

*'  Valid  Baptism"  controversy,  463.  404. 

distinguished  themselves  fiom  Pcdobaptists,  469. 

Bunyaii.  John,  474. 

BunyanV  relations  to,  511. 

howthev  treated  Bun  van,  532. 

charge  liunyan  with  error,  533. 

in  the  ('ommonwealth  and  the  Restoration,  540. 

controversy  on  singing,  549. 

Seventh-Day  Baptists,  552.     • 

James  II.  and  indulgence,  653. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  554. 

»'()rthodo.\  Creed,"  the.  554,  556,  558. 

Calvinistic  Confession,  the,  554. 

liberty  of  conscience,  555. 

what  Baptists  asked  for,  556. 
Baptists,  Irish: 

oritrin  and  historical  sketch  of,  570. 

early  Churches,  571. 

Irisji  Mission  Society,  the,  587. 
Baptists,  Scottish : 

early  traces  of  Baptist  principles  in  Scotland,  572. 


Baptists,  SooUish-Con^ftiMi. 

children  of  Scottish  monarehs  dipped,  57S. 

founding  of  Churciiea  after  the  EeformatioD  en,  J 

Cromwell  and  the  Baptists,  573. 

never  numerous,  577. 
Baptists,  Virginia,  725  et  teg.  [See  VisaoriA,  Baphczk 
Baptists,  Welsh:  ^ 

notable  founders  among,  699,  600,  GOl. 

tithes,  the  question  of,  602. 

debute  and  persecution,  608. 

relief  gninea  bv  the  Toleration  Act,  604. 

Assocutional  Sermon,  the,  604. 

increase  of  Churches,  606. 

controversies,  605. 

Calvinistic  contrc»versy,  the,  606. 

the  Wehih  Fatliers,  607. 

colleges,  608. 

prosperity  of  tlie  Churches,  618. 
Baptist  Union,  the,  688. 
**    tizo: 

meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  88,  84. 

testimony  of  scholars,  86. 

a  familiar  word  in  common  use,  85. 

in  Jerome's  translation  (the  Vulgate),  S09. 

in  Bible  translation  in  India,  586. 


meaning  of,  86. 
Barbadocs  Lot,  Philadelphia,  712. 
Barber,  Edward,  461. 
Barbour,  P.,  on  Smyth's  baptiam,  448. 
Barobone,  Praise-God,  462. 
Barnabas : 

introduces  Paul  to  Peter,  91. 

goes  to  Tarsus  in  search  of  Saul,  92. 

on  immersion  as  practiced  io  the  early  Church,  1< 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle: 

guilelessness  of,  66. 

said  to  have  labored  in  India,  118. 
Basil: 

love  for  Scripture  truth,  210. 

on  soul  regeneration  a  prerequisite  to  baptism,  311 

on  the  value  of  tradition,  224. 
Basil  of  Cappadocia  not  baptized  till  manhood,  219. 
Basle,  Switzerland: 

a  center  of  Baptist  influence,  846. 

Sjrsecution  at,  847. 
aptists  scourged  through  the  streets,  847. 

barbarities  inflicted  on  Baptists  at.  348. 

violent  proclamation  of  the  council,  .349. 
Basle,  Council  ofj  <lecrec«  against  Anabaptists,  350. 
Bassos,  the,  mission  to,  826. 
Bath,  the: 

use  of  enjoined  among  the  Jews,  78. 

magnificence  of  Roman  baths,  78,  79. 

ablutions  of  an  Indian  devotee,  78. 
Baths,  Roman,  used  for  baptismal  purposes,  248. 
Baxter,  Richard : 

relations  to  Walter  Cradock,  482. 

opposition  to  iminersion,  435. 

concessions  of,  442. 
Baylor  Female  College,  878. 
BaVnes,  Thomas  Spencer,  578. 
Beck: 

on  the  rite  of  baptism,  145. 

on  the  reasons  for  tlie  existence  of  divers  churehcs,  \ 
Bede,  Venerable: 

translates  the  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon,  241. 

sublime  death  of,  241. 

wortls  used  by  Bede  for  *  baptism,'  241. 

account  of  early  English  baptisms,  426. 
Bedford:  *  ' 

Bunyan  Meeting,  the,  626. 

two  old  baptisteries  at,  527. 
Bedford  Church,  the : 

whence  it  sprang,  518,  514. 

discipline  in  the,  522. 

the  question  of  baptism  in,  522,  528. 

infant  baptism  introduced,  625. 

divisions  in  the  church,  526. 
BiHllord  Church  and  *  Bishoping,'  604. 
Betlgcwood,  Nicholas,  770. 
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BceW.  Alexander  !^.,  855. 

1  BoHton  BaptixtA,    [See  Baptists,  Boston.]                                              ^^^| 

Bel ^iu III,  f>eiisant  outbreak  in^  S63. 

BellunuinL^  Ciirdiiml,  u^ui r^HMeH  tlmt  Scripture  docii  not 

Botttor^,  MiisB.  :                                                                                                    ^^^^B 

tii>t  liaptiHt  ctmrch  in.  <59f*. 

Baptist  ohurobL*  fmiidcd  in,  718,  719. 

fUMUiiii  i (if tint  biiptkm,  80S. 

Benedict,  Diiv  i4,  bm. 

Bo^worth,  Newton,  l>*jy. 

Benedict  luHtkuto,  Culuiiibia,  8.  C,  840, 

Botsfard,  Edmund,  770,  771. 

Buojjwl,  qijotcd  oil  tliG  word  *go«pel,^  67, 
B«iiiiot,  Burttett,  TSl. 

BouchtT,  Joan,  martyrdom  of,  449»  450, 

Bfiwnc,  John,  7 US. 

Bennett,  Alfred,  85fl, 

Biyetr,  Jiime?i  P.,  S7<i. 

B«ri?aunj,  Confurcnec  of.  ?H>9. 

Bernis  Switzerland,  all  Biipti^L^  banblied  from,  848. 

BnVdlord,  oa  afwistfthe  »uooeH*"ion,  4. 

Bmimree,  Mai^t^.,  Wbeelwri|?ht  preaches  at,  636, 

Betlmbam,  M, 

Brtmtford,  CdnadftT  i'28. 

BetlK'»du,  FnQlnf,75. 

Bmtitly,  W.  T.,  8!>3  . 

Aocrlrtesal  animals  wiutlied  in,  T7. 

Brazil,  riiijision  to,  838. 

miiUttuctea  bulbed  tlicre,  77. 

Brt:nner,  on  ancient  nude  baptism,  221, 

Bible,  the: 

Bri^dit,  Edward,  883. 

m*ccs«itv  f^^Y  hiirint^ny  with  tbo,  4. 

Britain,  supposed  visit  of  Piiul  t^,  97, 

no  &tif»plemcnt  y^  tbe»  117. 

BritHnnieLi».  poifKincd  by  Kero^  id^. 

hurniiiK  the  Seripturos,  Iflft. 

Britinb  Atiienm: 

tlio  Script  11  res  ifreatly  inulti plied  in   tbe  fourth  cen- 

Btipli»t prcM  of,  922. 

tury,  iiO". 

educutii^tml  inj*tituti<mn,  924. 

TOvmionH  of  in  tbo  fourth  eentury,  208. 

revival  in  Eastern  Canada,  928, 

J'Tome*}*  AnttvUierofiyjiimu  vt5n>ii>n,  208, 

thtt  sitrutfKb)  for  freedom  ot  conj*denoe,  929. 

Gothic  Vijr*ion,  tbc,  t!OV>, 

fNtrj^y  Re«erveHquc»tifm,  ibe,  929. 

Ethiopia  verwirtn^  tbe,  210, 

Univui«ity  quc»tion,  the,  1*30. 

rnuuy  triini*lfltiotiH  in  tbe  fiftb  century,  223. 

*  Family  Compact/  the,  930. 

ilkitiiinatetl  tnttnuHeripts,  MA, 

period  icali*,  931, 

Bcareity  of  among  tbe  eon  111  ion   pt-ople  prior  to  the 

tbrei^  rnbiiion^,  931,                                                                                ^h 

Reb>nitation,  314^ 

educatioQa)  woFk,1}32.                                                                             ^^^H 

widely  t'ircukletl  in  B  >hernitt,  320. 

[StH!!  the  variouH  provinces.]                                                                    ^^^H 

enrly  modem  (iermiin  iniii^lations,  389, 

British  I^Ie»:                                                                                                   ^^H 

tranahition'*  m  India,  58rt. 

Cbriotianitj  introduced  to,  22(1,                                                             ^^^^H 

Bible  Kevi^ion,  tHHi,  wi,  90s,  »08. 

precise  date  of  their  evanf^^lizution,  22T.                                                 ^^^^| 

Bible  KoviBlon  Atiaoeiution,  »18. 

ancient  Ohriritian  reinaini^  in  Cornwall,  227.                                        ^^^H 

Bible  Trun-^lution  Sot^etv,  587. 

idolatrv'  reeHtitbli^hud.  227.                                                                             ^^^H 

Bible  TranHliiti^ni  11  nd  Bible  Societies,  893. 

early  ruirj^tian»  in  Walc.n,  228,                                                              ^^^H 

Bible  Union,  the  Aiiieriain,  !>0T. 

Au/(in  iicHpatebed  tliithLr,  2^.                                                                  ^^^H 

_        Bibliiki,  defends  Chrit$tiun6  from  ehnrge  of  dcv^ouritiff  Ui* 
1                  fut>t«,  lii3. 

Kr^iie  the  true  aouroe  of  the  Chrixtiatiity  of  BKtaIn,                         ^^^^| 

228.                                                                                                                   V 

I       Btil,  1,  K,  932. 

the  Keldecfl  of  Irelnnd,  22S.                                                                       ■ 

1       Bin^bam,  on  th«^  cufttoni  of  g^vioif  tbo  communion  to 

Etbclbert  baptized  by  Austin,  229,                                                                  B 

■                  newlv  Imptize  1  infiinU,  11^^  11>1. 

Sec  of  Canlerlnir V  f  >und eti ,  22t».                                                                    ■ 

r       Birlb,  the  5lew,  67. 

itppoeition  to  thej  uriMliction  of  Borne  Appesi^i  229,280.                                  ^1 
flbiLii^hter  of  tbe  monkti  of  Bangor^  231.                                                         ^^ 

Bii<hn|>,  Niithmi,  «50,  ft.'Vl. 

Bi^hoprica,  sale  ot  jii  Franco  and  Spuin,  213, 

Brittane,  Jarnca,  67H.                                                                                                  H 

Bis  bops : 

BrouduH,  John  A.,  8«8,  869.                                                                                   H 

moral  decadcnee  of,  2ir>, 

Broftdy,  K.  O.,  834.                                                                                             H 

pride,  oovetou«iie»»,  and  inlq^uity  of  m  the  middle 

Brooks,  Kendall,  886,                                                                                     __^^ 

agt«,24B, 

Bro%vn,  <:bad,  mTt.                                                                                        ^^^H 

BiftbopA  in  tbo  Apostolic  Cburcb.     [See  Pabtors.] 

Brown,  Edwin   T.,  669,                                                                                 ^^^H 

nat  the  «ttee««*M>rs  of  tbe  upoHtlvs,  187. 

Bamn,  John  mid  Samuel;                                                                            ^^^^^ 

dioeesan  epiftcopiiey,  138. 
Btttok  Foneit.  tlie  PeiiHunt***  War  bogina  in  tbe,  368. 
Blackwoll.  Chrirttojpber,  707. 
Bbikt'  of  Tiiinwortb,  mi  dippiiijf  nf  infants,  429» 

persecution  by  tbe  PuHtrtns,  6S6.                                                         ^^^^1 

Brown.  Natbun,  821.  825,  nm,                                                                   ^^^H 

Brown,  Hu^h  Stowi?!!,  691,  592,  593.                                                                 ^^M 

Brown  Johri,  462,  4«».     [See  Bl«  vax,  Jorm,]                                                  ^H 

Blundina,  the  martyr,  1B8,  KJU,  170. 
Bluurer.  Tlinma;*,  <>n  Ltidwi^  lletzcr,  343. 
Bkuroek,  (Jor^fo  Jacob : 

Brown,  Jrwiopb  £.,  779.                                                                                           ^| 

Brown,  RobiM-t,  4.'S2,                                                                                                ■ 

Brown t^t«,  the,  452,     [See  tNDtPSN dents.]                                                         ^| 

Curly  lift*,  ^M. 

obtttined  their  notii*n^  of  Church  independence  fVnm                                   H 

ri'jected  infiint  bfiptism,  83fi. 

the  Dutch  Hapti»t«^  620.                                                                                     ■ 

Rcour^'cd  iind  ttcntenced  to  Im3  drowned,  336. 

Brown  Univt^r^iltv,  722.                                                                                           ^| 

l>unit  at  tbc  NtnkOt  336. 

Brunfelif,  Otto,  S86.                                                                                                           ■ 

Bloek  J>bind,  IbtptiatA  of,  751. 

Bucer,  Man  in,  385.                                                                                                     ■ 

Bloody  Ttjriet,  tbe.     [See  Williams,  Roger.] 
Boanimanf  Guorgo  D^nn,  757,  817,  Hl*J. 

Buckle,  on  Baptist  martyrs  in  EoUaod  and  Friesknd,  414.                                  ■ 

Bulliit^^r:                                                                                                             ^| 

Bockhf>M,  execMes  periictruted  by  Ht  MOnnter,  371, 

auccGJW'ir  of  Zwinj^li,  384.                                                                                ^| 

Bttf^»rnilcf>,  tbe,  nri^n  and  history  of,  STB. 

ai  tack  K  tb  e  A  n  abu  ptii»Ui,  384,  886.                                                                    " 

Bfibemia,  8!  (J,  318,  .1!*0. 

Bulbx'k,  Richard,  67W. 

Bohemian  Brt-tbrtjn : 

Btiuftcn,  Bnre^n  : 

composed  on«  fourth  of  tbe  people  of  Bobemlii^  818, 
moriKH  s^mt  to  prod^elytixu  tliem,  330. 

on  pedobapti^m,  185. 

quoted  on  infant  tut^itif^m  inthe  Apoffbolio  Charch,  144. 

porsecuted,  ^20. 
literature,  321, 

on  infant  t*aptii«rn,  167. 

Bun  van,  Elizalieth,  5'>ii. 

Boliemitms,  the,  raeo,  oriifin,  Mid  ChriatijiniMtion,  Blfl, 

Bnnyan,  Hannah,  4yfl,  4117,  493. 

Bolles,  Bnvisi  otid  Matt  be  w,  745. 

Bunvan,  John  i 

Books— ilentruoi ion    of   ♦beretioaP    workA   ordered   by 

\nnh  and  boyhood,  474,  575. 

Tbcodosios,  214. 

not  a  gifwy,  474.                                                                                       ^^^ 

Booth,  Abraham,  hm. 

oHfin  of  tlie  family  of  Bunyan,  474,                                                   ^^^^H 

BoftHuet : 

mamttft%  476.                                                                                       ^^^^| 

on  the  Pauliciant,  234, 

convemion,  475.                                                                                          ^^^^| 

arrogant  treatment  of  FetJ^lon,  234. 

iniinenmd  in  tbe  Ouie,  475.                                                                  ^^^| 
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Banyan,  John— Con/iniMd. 

Btirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  475. 

inipriHoument,  476. 

hii*  *  Pilffriin's  Proffraa,*  477. 

wide  innuence  of  Bunyun^a  great  book,  477, 478. 

rcleaMKl  from  jail,  478.' 

his  fame  ai*  a  preacher  in  Bedford  and  London,  478, 479. 

his  tenderness,  4b0. 

death  of,  4^. 

honored  by  England,  481. 

his  tomb,  481. 

his  monument  at  Bedford,  482. 

the  Elstow  Rc^ster.  488,  484,  486,  488,  488,  489. 

his  protest  a^in^t  christening,  484,  490. 

his  position  on  the  Bubfect  of  mfant  baptism,  49S,  498. 

birth  of  hi>^  children,  495,  496. 

Bunyan  and  the  Prayer-Book.  499. 

detesU  the  Prayer- Book,  500. 

rejects  infant  l>aptism,  501. 

ffpdmothen*  and  christenhig,  502. 

Bedford  Church  and  *  bishoping,*  504. 

his  biick  to  *  the  Church,^  505. 

Bunyairs  wife  and  the  christening,  506. 

his  nimily  residence  unknown,  507. 

Sixpenny  Donation,  the,  508. 

his  place  of  residence  from  1681-88,  510. 

relat  ons  to  the  Baptists,  511. 

immersed  by  Giftord.  511. 

was  u  Baptist,  51 1,  512. 

testimony  of  historians  as  to  his  Baptist  belief,  512. 

Bunyun's  views  again,  520. 

agrees  with  Henry  Jessey,  521. 

his  principles,  528. 

exposition  of  baptism,  529. 

reid  views  of,  530,  531. 

how  tientcd  by  Baptists,  582. 

charp?d  with  error,  538. 

his  defense,  584. 

controversy  with  Kiffin,  535. 

complaints  of  injury,  586. 

resents  the  name  Anabaptist,  587. 

planted  Baptist  Churches,  538. 

results  of  his  life's  kbon,  589. 
Bunvan,  John,  Jr.,  494.  * 

last  will  and  testament,  496. 
Bunyan,  Joseph,  498,  494. 
Bunyan  Meetiii|^,  the,  526. 
Bur^*r,  Beiijaiinn,  784. 
Burial  in  water,  was  John's  baptism  a  ?  83. 
Burleigh,  Va.,  tirst  Baptist  church  in  Virginia  organized 

at,  727. 
Burma : 

missions  to,  SI  5. 

inif»sir)n  of  Nova  Scotia  Baptists  to,  923. 
Burpee,  K.  K.,  923. 
Burrage,  Henry  8.,  883. 
Burrows,  Anios,  745. 
Burrows,  Peleg,  745. 
Burrows,  Roswell,  745. 
Burrows,  Silus,  746. 
Burrus  Afrauius,  9G. 
Burton,  John,  AIS. 

Busher,  Leonard,  cose  of  in  England,  440. 
Butler,  Ezra,  769,  883. 

Butler,  Williain,  quoted  on  ablutions  in  the  East,  78. 
Butterworth,  Jolin,  679. 


Cffilestus : 

coiiinanion  of  Pelagius,  217. 

condeiiined  as  a  heretic,  217. 
C»sar,  Julius,  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Coffyn,  Matthew,  659. 

Calichyth, Council  of,  enjoins  immersion,  426. 
Callen'der.  Elisha,  665,  718. 
Callcnder,  Ellis,  703,  718. 
Callender,  John,  666,  880. 
CuUixtus : 

sketch  of  his  early  knavish  career,  182. 

corrupts  the  Church,  183. 

zealous  to  promote  orthodoxy,  188. 


opposed  bj^*  Uippolytus,  1S8. 

excommunicates  the  Sabellians,  18S. 

his  wickedness  resisted,  164. 
Calvin,  John : 

on  apostolic  saccessioD,  4. 

on  the  baptism  administered  by  John  end  Chrii 

quoted  on  the  ministry  of  John,  52,  5S. 

on  baptismal  regeneration,  S5d. 
Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches : 

in  London,  460. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English,  460. 
Calvinistic  Confession,  the,  554. 
Calvinistic  Controversy  imported  into  Virginia,  7S0, 
Campbell,  Alexander,  sketch  of  his  career,  785,  7S6. 
Campliell,  Duncan,  927. 
Campbell,  Oeorgc,  on  elders  and  bishops  in  the  Apo 

Church,  187. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  735. 
Camden : 

on  the  natural  baptistery  near  Harbottle,  854. 

Canada,  Baptint  press  oil  922. 
Canada,  Baptists  of,  919.     [See  the  various  province 
Canterbury,  Convocation  of,  910. 
Canterbury,  Erighind.     [See  Adstuc.] 
Caperton,  A.  C,  884. 
Capito,  885. 
Cappadocia,  72. 
Caracalla : 

liaths  of,  78,  79. 

public  baths  of,  249. 
Carey,  Lott,  826. 
Carey,  William: 

birth  and  descent,  579. 

conversion,  579. 

self-education,  580. 

commences  to  preach,  580. 

his  missionary  enthusiasm,  581. 

starts  for  Inaia,  581. 

struggles  and  defeats,  581 . 

translates  the  New  Testament,  581. 

literary  labors,  582. 

self-support,  582. 

death,  583. 
Carlstiidt  denounced  by  Luther.  858. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  LiTe  of  Jesus  Christ,  68. 
Carman,  James,  753. 
Carson,  Alexander,  671. 

on  the  eldership,  137. 
Carthage,  Councils  of: 

one  convened  A.  D.  252, 186, 187. 

declares  that  the  water  in  baptism  i?  sanctified, 

decree  of,  concerning  denial  of  infant  baptism,  2 

Third  Council  of,  checks  abuses  in  the  oelebrati 
the  Lr»r«rs  Supper,  225. 
Carthaginians,  infant  sacrifices  among,  69. 
Castclluzo,  cave  of,  311. 
Castle,  J.  H.,  934,  935. 
Catacombs : 

early  baptistery  in  the  Catacomb  of  CuUixtos,  2f 

pictures  in  the,  256,  258,  260. 

baptistery  of  St.  Ponziano,  264. 

no  evidence  of  affusion  in  the  catacomb  picture*, 
Cathari  of  the  Novatians,  9. 

source  of  much  confusion  !n  Church  history,  277 

Schmidt  on  the  origin  of,  277. 

an  early  Baptist  body  among,  280. 

persecution  of  the,  281. 

monkish  preaching  against,  282. 
Cathcart : 

on  the  Eunomians,  220. 

on  a  natural  baptistery  in  Northumberland,  25i 
Cathcart,  Robert,  933. 
Cttthcart,  William,  869,  870  871. 
Cavaliers,  the  Viiyinia : 

not  less  intolerant  tlian  the  Puritans  of  Massachu 
725. 

cnielties  inflicted  by,  725,  726. 
Cave,  Dr. : 

on  immersion,  141. 

on  Novatian's  baptism,  178. 
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Cavour,  Count : 

ideu  of  *  free  Churches  in  n  fV«e  State,*  645. 

Cecilianud^  Bishop  of  Carthage.  201. 
Ce]iiu8  on  baptism  of  oabes  in  the  tkird  century,  184. 
Centralization : 

introduced  into  Church  government,  179,  180. 

tiie  Catholic  hierarchy  gradually  established,  180. 
Ceremonial  washinifH,  JoKephua  quoted  concerning,  80. 
Chamberlain,  Ilolbrook,  849. 
("handler,  Ebcnczer,  525. 

on  tho  Decian  per?«ecution,  172, 
Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  872. 
Chapman,  S.,  938. 
Character  the  test  of  Christianity,  60. 
Charlemajme,  242. 

impr«es  fines  for  nonbaptism  of  infants,  246. 
Charles  IL,  King  of  England  : 

death  of,  553, 

grants  a  tnraty  to  John  Clarke,  672. 
Charles  V.  of  Germany : 

ferocious  edict  of,  402. 

horrid  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Dutch  Baptists,  414, 
415. 
Chartres,  enamels  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  106. 
Chase,  Abner  and  Francis,  764. 
Chase,  Ira,  769. 
Chaunccy,  Charles,  674. 
Chelcic,  Brethren  of: 

practiced  immersion,  319. 

rejected  infant  baptism,  819, 

iom  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  820. 
Chelsea,  Council  of.     [See  Calichyth.] 
Children : 

amply  prf>vided  for  by  Christ  in  his  kingdom  of 
grace  and  glory,  69. 

offered  in  sacrifice  by  Carthaginians  and  Arab  tribes, 
69. 

saved  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  70. 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  them  by  Christ's 
purchase  and  gift,  70. 

their  condition  greatly  umeliorated  through  the  teach- 
ings or  Christ,  162. 

status  among  the  heathen  peoples  of  antiquity,  162, 
163. 
Childs,  James,  730. 
China,  missions  to,  824. 
Chipman,  Thomas  11.,  921. 
Chittngong,  India,  815. 
Chri>t  Church,  New  Zealand,  939. 
Christian  Church,  the : 

Christ's  promises  t<i,  4. 

early  detections  from  the  truth  in  the,  6. 

no  one  Church  has  contained  all  truth,  5. 

visibility  never  promised  by  Christ,  5. 

*  Christian  Index,  the,'  882. 
Christianity: 

character  the  test  of,  60. 
position  of  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  148. 
rapid  spreatl  of,  157. 
revival  of  in  the  third  century,  178. 
pagim  admixtures  introduced*  205. 
wide  prevalence  of  in  180  A.l).,  227. 
political  Christianity,  245. 
mtrotluced  into  Norway,  246. 
» Christian  Review,  the  '  887. 

*  Christian  Secretary,  the,'  882. 

Christians  gradually  become  numerous  and  infiucntial,  195. 
Christians,  th«;  early : 

a  disquieting  element  in  pagan  Kome,  99. 

universally  hated,  100. 

horrible  tortures  inflicted  upon  by  Nero,  104. 

accused  of  firing  Rome  in  tne  reign  of  Nero,  104. 

e<licts  issued  aiminst  them  by  Nero,  104. 

looked  on  by  Romans  as  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  107. 

attitude  of  toward  the  New  Testament,  155. 

refutation  of  horrible  charge  against,  163. 

poverty  of  thc^  167. 

imperial  seventy  against,  167. 

simple  rights  demanded  bv,  167. 

sanpected  of  plotting  agafnst  the  state  at  tlieir  love- 
feasts,  168. 


Christians,  the  aurXy—Contintied, 

heroism  of  the,  168, 1 69, 170. 

demand  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship, 
170,  171. 

sometimes  paid  a  heavy  tax  for  peace,  172. 

defection  becomes  rife,  173. 
Christina,  of  Saxony,  359.     [See  Phiup  of  Hesse.] 
Church,  Pharcellus,  885. 
Chrysostom : 

dangerous  heresy  concerning  baptismal  regeneration, 
211. 

not  baptized  till  manhood,  219. 

on  the  necessity  of  tradition,  224. 

on  the  baptism  of  fire,  264. 
Church,  the  early  : 

full  of  missionary  zeal,  157. 

Neander  on  the  government  of,  159. 

TertuUian  on  the  composition  of  a  Church,  159, 160. 

superstition  creeps  in,  160. 

growth  of  error,  160,  161. 

perversions  resisted  by  a  few,  206. 
Church  and  State,  all  union  between  deprecated  by  Bap- 
tists, 153. 
Church  of  Rome,  perversions  of  doctrine  in  the,  5,6. 
Church,  the  Apostolic.     [See  Apostolic  Ciiurcu.J 
Churches,  early : 

contentions  among,  192. 

drifting  from  truth,  198. 

Christian  doctrine  corrupted,  194, 195. 
ChurchwootI,  Humphrey,  704. 
Clarke,  Adam,  on  the  Novatiiuis,  178. 
Clarke,  John.  516,  660. 

goes  to  New  Flampshire,  669. 

turives  nt  Providence,  669. 

purchases  Aquidneck,  669. 

tx'comes  a  Baptist,  671. 

his  treaty  from  Charles  II.,  672. 

liis  marvelous  services  to  God  and  liberty,  672. 

helped  to  shape  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island,  672. 

involved  in  several  controversies,  673. 

fined  in  Boston,  687. 
Clarke,  W.  N.,  930. 
Clay,  Eleazar,  729. 
Clement,  of  Alexandria,  157,  158. 

first  to  broach  the  (loctrine  of  puiigatory,  215. 

reliance  of  upon  the  *  written  woixl,'  224. 
Clergy,  vices  of  in  Britiiin  in  the  Middle  Agn»,  244. 
Cloven  tongues,  the.     [See  Peittecost.] 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  baptism  of  at  Rbeims,  223. 
Cohham,  Lord.     [See  Oldcastle,  Sir  John.] 
Cohansey,  N.  J.,  Baptist  church  at,  711. 
Coleman : 

on  immersion  in  the  primitive  Church,  142. 

quoted  on  the  triple  immersion,  161. 
Coleman,  James  M.,  843. 
Colgate,  William,  844,  913. 
Collegiants,  the : 

liistory  and  leaders,  422. 

wealth  and  importance,  428. 

extinction,  423. 
Collier,  William,  756. 
Colossians,  letter  to  the,  98. 
Columba,  the  Aposilc  of  the  Highlands,  228. 
Columbian  University,  862,  863. 
Comer,  John,  665. 

Commonwealth,  Baptists  in  tho  English,  540. 
Communion.     [See  Lord's  Slpper.] 
Community  of  goo<ls,  130. 
Conant,  John,  769. 

on  the  word  *  baptize,'  38. 

on  trine  immersion,  220,  221.  , 

Conant,  T.  J.,  769,  875,  914. 
Condv,  Jeremiah,  718. 
Cone,*  Spencer  H.,  904,  905,  906. 
ConfcK'^ions.     [See  the  various  titles.] 
Confessions  of  raith,  early  Baptist,  840. 

Seven  Articles,  the,  840. 
Confusion  of  1648,  the,  461. 
Congo  Mission,  the,  826. 
Connecticut,  Baptists  of: 

early  records,  739. 
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Cunnecticut,  Baptist  a  of— Continue, 

Valentine  Wiiihtmun,  740. 

oppretM»ive  taxes,  741. 

HaptiHt  Aiudenla  expelled  fh>m  Yale  College,  748. 

Sepanitistx  and  Bapiista  unite,  743. 

Whitefield'8  preuclunj^,  744. 

BtrugglcA  of  tue  Chureb  at  Norwich,  744. 

tinaf  triumph,  745. 

eminent  modem  preachera  amonff,  745. 
Conacictice,  freedom  of,  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  126. 

Neander  on,  126, 127. 

Btruf^lo  for,  128. 
Coustanco,  Council  of,  condemns  WickliiTB  Bible  and  his 

bunes  to  be  bumt,  S15. 
Constnntine,  Baptistery  of,  269. 
Constantino  the  Oreat: 

conquers  Rome,  197. 

issues  edtcrs  grantinff  toleration  to  all,  197. 

prexides  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  197. 

orief  biop^ph y  of,  197,  198. 

his  vinion  of  tfio  cross  in  the  skv,  197. 

his  reign  marked  by  theological  contests,  200. 

condemns  the  Donatixts,  201. 

calls  a  council  at  Rome,  202. 

summons  the  Council  of  Aries,  202. 

assembles  the  Council  of  Nicfea,  208. 

becomes  embittered  against  the  A  nans,  204. 

issues  an  edict  against  all  dinsenters,  204. 

causes  the  Scriptures  to  be  multiplied,  207. 

baptism  of,  222. 
Constantinople,  baptistery  of  St.  Sophia,  258. 
Constitution,  the  U.  8. : 

dissatisfaction  with  Article  VI  of,  804. 

proposed  amendment  to,  805. 

amended,  807. 
Conventicle  Act,  the,  509. 

Convention,  Baptist  General,  for  foreign  missions,  886. 
Convention,  S<uthem  Baptist,  886. 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  910. 
Copner,  490j  520. 
Coptic  Version,  the,  166. 
Corcoran,  W.  W.,  868. 
Corinthian  Church,  the,  121. 

introduces  i>tartling  abuses  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  147. 
Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  Novatian  heresy,  178. 
Cornwall,  England,  ancient  vestiges  of  Christianity  in, 

226,  227". 
ComiptioiiH  in  the  early  Church  : 

the  Lord's  Supper  corrupted,  166. 
CortenlM)8ch,  Dirk  Juus,  416. 
Cote,  W.  N.,  881). 
Covenant,  the  llaltway,  717. 
Cotton,  John  : 

publishes  his  '  Bloody  Tenet  Washed,'  646. 

ixjrsecutes  Boston  Bjiplists,  689,  690. 
Coxe,  Benjamin,  513. 
Coxc,  Nehemifth,  523,  524. 
Cradock,  Walter : 

on  immersion  in  England,  429. 

liberal  viewy  of,  430. 

argument  from  expctliency,  431. 

relations  with  Baxter,  432. 

bioirmphieal  sketch  of,  432,  488. 
Craig,  Elijah,  730,  781. 
Craig,  Lewis,  730. 
Cramp,  J.  M.,  92rt,  982. 
Crandall,  James,  686. 
Crandall,  Reuben,  927. 
Crane,  William,  762. 
Crane,  William  Curey,  762. 
Crawlcv,  A.  R.  R.,  923. 
Crawlev   E.  A.,  924,  925,  926. 
Crawford,  John,  933. 
Crisp,  Tobias,  559. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  relations  to  the  Baptists,  578. 
Cross,  the    Red,  in   the    English  Flag.     [See  Williams 

Roger,  | 
Cross,  the  true,  discovered  by  Helena,  205. 
Crowley.  Theodore,  515. 
Crozer 'Theological  Seminary,  877. 


Culdees  and  Bards,  the  Welab,  699. 

Cummings,  E.  E.,  767,  768. 

Currie,  G.  V.,  981. 

Curry,  Jabez  L.  M.,  career,  influenoe,  chmimcter,  787, 73 

Cushman,  Elisha,  882. 

Cutter,  O.  T.,  821. 

Cyprian : 

nonsensical  writings  of,  180. 

credulity  as  to  miraculous  effects  of  churchly  on 
nances,  181. 

Neander  on  the  character  of,  181. 

struggles  for  episcopal  authority,  182. 

to  behlamed  for  the  Church's  drifting  from  the  tral 
198. 

perplexed  about  the  question  of  pedobaptism,  186. 
Cyril  ol  Jerusalem,  on  the  baptii»m  ol  lire,  264. 

D. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  code  of  Vii^ginia  laws  promulgated  I 

725. 
Dalhousie  Coll<^,  N.  S.,  924. 
Damascus,  86. 

Paul's  return  to,  90. 
Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  rec^ueats  Jerome  to  prepare 
ante-Uieronymian  Venaon  of  Uie  Scriptures,  208 
Dark  Ages,  the,  226. 

David  of  Augsburg  on  Waldensian  baptismal  beliefs,  8 
Davidson,  Samuel,  on  the  eldenhip  in   the  Apoetc 

Churches,  187. 
Davies,  Benjamin,  982. 
Davies,  John  Philips,  607. 
Davies,  Thomas  Rees,  615. 
Davis,  Noah,  762. 
Dawson,  John  E.,  772. 
Dawson.  Martin,  784. 
Day,  John,  837. 
Deaconesses : 

province  of,  188, 184. 

Grotius  on,  188. 

ordained  by  form,  134. 
Deacon  •» : 

qualifications  in  the  Apostolic  Chnreh,  181. 

not  ministers,  182. 

instructions  to,  in  the  Epistles,  182,  188. 
Dean,  William,  824. 

Decius,  stern  persecutions  mark  liis  reign,  172. 
Dell.  William,  514. 
DeuK,  John : 

called  the  *  Apollo  of  the  Anabaptists,'  Zbb. 

his  principles  as  to  physical  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  856. 

arrives  in  Stru**burg,  387. 

becomes  leader  of  the  Baptists  in  Augsburg,  888. 

career  of,  888. 

banished  from  Niimberar,  888. 

successful  ministry  in  Augnburg,  889. 

retires  from  Strasburg,  889. 

opposed  infant  baptism,  389. 

debate  with  Bucer,  889. 

retires  to  Landau,  889. 

translates  the  Old  Testament  prophetic  books,  889 

Ijis  death,  390. 

estimates  of  his  contemporaries,  890,  891. 
Denmark,  mission  work  in,  829. 
Denne,  Henry,  439. 

sketch  ot  nis  life  and  death,  471,  472. 
Dermout : 

on  the  affinity  of  Bjiptist  Churches  with  the  Apostc 
Churches,  149. 

on  the  Monster  Madness,  808. 
Dcucll,  William,  679. 

De  Wette  quototl  on  John's  immersions  of  converts,  85 
Dexter,  Gregorj',  665. 

Doylinsrius  cited  on  signification  of  John's  surname,  Z\ 
Dick,  Leopold,  attacks  the  Huteritee,  884. 
Dickerson.  J.  8.,  886. 
Dimock,  Daniel,  919. 
Dimock,  Joseph,  921,  922. 
Dimock,  Shubael,  919. 
Diocesan  Episcopacy,  188. 
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Diocletian : 

bullis  of»  ill  Home,  78. 

tbti  liiiit  gtitki  pti-rHucuiion  onder,  106. 

public  btttJja  of,  ^4^. 

cited  a»  to  rneanini?  of  Greek  word  '  baptizo,^  84^ 
c[ milted  on  infant  siM-'ritioeii,  69. 
Dion  Ca>»iu»  eiteti  m  to  meaniiiif  of  Greek  word  *  bnptUOi* 

Dipjiing.     pee  Immsr«ion.J 
Diisfiples^  tbe : 

ini^truetecl  to  di^cipIc  and  buptixe,  68, 

Uieir  i|ctiomij(?«  a  i»evjiiitig  btirrier  to  the  ^proftd  of  the 

knew  little  of  Greek,  73. 

fllk'd  with  this  Holy  Spirit,  78.    [Sec  Pejctecost.] 
Di»clpteH  of  J  oil  n  : 

controvemy  *  with  a  Jew  about  purifying/  40. 

pt'rpl&xnd,  41. 
DbfiipliiU',  Trentise  of.  [See  Confession,  Puiladelpjiia.] 
Dodupe,  Etient'ster,  87S. 
Dcxl^jre,  Jeneiniiili,  755!. 
DfHijfe,  Tbonia»  mid  Tristram,  752. 
Doe,  (liiirh'S  611. 
Dolliii|Kr,  Dr,,  <m  the  bAptiitm  of  the  three  thousand  at 

reutecot*t»  75. 
Domt^tic  Missiooa.     [See  MiwtonSi  Home.] 
Domltmn : 

dLsiL*troua  resultA  of  bis  njle,  148. 

pollutes  tlif  teinpk*H,  148. 

J  Mourned  u.^'uln.Ht  tbu  Jcwa,  148, 
Dmiatiist  Contiuvtrxv  : 

cuntercd  lu  Otrtliage,  Nuniidiii,  and  the  HauritaiiUt^, 

vast  field  covered  by,  SOO.    [Sea  DoNATisra,  m/m,] 
DonntistH,  tbei 

represGiit  tbe  broad  tenets  of  Montunlsta  iitid  Kovn- 
tiani*,  200. 

Jerome,  Aoj^uMtne,  iind  otbern  on,  201, 

condefimeti  by  L'oiiinlantiue.  iiOl, 

were  they  arili-pedobaptiHit.**  i  201. 

rebapiized  tho?«e  who  eiuno  to  them  Ocom  other  Cora- 
m  11  [I ions  '2<J1. 

nppt'ttl  to  Coo^eanttno,  201. 

oiiMlciniied  hv  the  Cntinoil  of  Arle«,  20-2. 

deprived  of  tbeir  churobea*  untl  their  property  confls- 
CAUfd,  203. 

defy  the  authority  of  Constantinc,  ^8. 

fsiiWufd  by  tin  armed  force»  2<)S. 

furbiitklen  U>  iwiscmble  by  llonoriu>*,  213. 

greiit  debate  between  Donatist;^  hihI  Catholic  bid  hops, 

"  213. 

riif«irou8  persecution  of  the  Dontttist*,  218. 

Petiliiin  depreeatea  ootiipubian,  214. 

were  AtinbaptiBtA,  ^§3. 

doMmnd  Seriptnre  nnthority  fur  infant  baptiam,  0H. 
Doue^an  on  meaning  of  tliu  term  '  Baptist/  uO. 
Dfj^ve,  Dfe*v'eiiit  f^ftlje,  2U. 

D<*ve^  the  Fhjlv,  in  early  Cliristliin  nrt,  265,  271. 
l>owlmjr,  H.,  to. 

Drueo  puninhed  the  nou>idolater  with  doath}  99. 
Drake,  John,  711. 
Drinker,  Kdw^ird,  7on^  701, 
Dun^ii,  ThnmuM^  709. 
Dun  h  tut  I.  Edmund,  711. 
Dunn,  Ifuirh,  711. 
Dunj4ter,  lleory : 

rejijcr*  infant  baptism,  SD7. 

sketch  of,  tm,  «98. 
Dutch  Martyre,  418. 


KajycT.  J.  H.,  8S9. 
Early  rbiiruli : 

Uiptiiimal  miracles,  211,  212. 

faereiiy  made  it  capitid  ofTense,  218. 

old  of  tbo  civil  iirm  invoked  to  reproBi  homieB, 
213. 

Rymbnla  \n^  £58. 
Easter  anciently  a  time  for  btiptUm*  251. 
Eaton,  George,"^  JaQO,  and  Jotin,  707. 


Efilon,  Geo.  W.,  873. 

Eiklon,  Jriufcc,  71^, 

Ectle.'^ni,  lilts  ll^T  11^*    [See  Ap^irroLtc  Chitrch.] 

Edjjrren,  J.  A.,  H34, 

Editom^  Fiimous  Baptist,  8S1-S57.    [See  the  various  pcri- 

odicalA  nnd  ^uniamea,] 
Education,  early  ^tfbrl*  ft*r,  t*04. 

Educationid  In-^titulions,  BuptLst.    [Seethe  various  titles.] 
Educators,  Famous  Amerieau  Bui^ti^t,  S5'i.     [See  iJie  inJi* 

vtduiil  njiniev.J 
Kdivardj*,  Joiiti,  ti27. 
Edwards,  Joualban,  768. 

lj«li«ved  Iw  wuA  converted  when  four  years  old,  185» 
EdwiiixlA,  Mor^fiiU  : 

on  John  Comer,  <lOr». 

« ketch  of  bi^  hfe  and  labont,  723. 

doatli,  723,  81*0. 
Eiiwnrd:*,  Tbouitt>i,  4M. 

Eli  win.  King  (of  England),  immersed  at  York^  4S6. 
Ei/ypt,  7  if. 
Eluuiitet),  72. 
EUere: 

duties  and  powers  of,  134. 

A 1  lord  on,  1S4. 

plurality  of  clderw,  136. 

ideiuieal  with  the  birthops^  136. 

Curi*4>n,  CamplwU,  itnd  Davidwn  on,  187. 
Elect  Lady,  John^a  Epifltle  to  au,  112,  118» 
Elijali : 

literal  return  of  expected  hy  Jews  to  herald  the  Hea^ 
»iah,  2ti.  21. 

rc-appeanuico  of  announced,  21. 
EltHaU-tli,  motht-r  of  John  the  Buiniat,  14,  15. 
Ellis,  RoUrt,  015. 
El^tow,  tiie  Regt>*icr  at,  4S8-4I)0. 
El  vim,  Synod  of: 

iervoA  to  unite  Church  and  State,  199. 

Brticles  of,  M<l%  200. 
Emblem,  John,  718. 
Eti]peror»  of  Koine; 

duitie^l,  101. 

lay  elniiriK  to  high  eccle^iostiOfll  dlgnltj,  215, 
EiidiTOtt,  Govt'mor; 

pretended  Piiisbinent  of,  C33. 

piTriiecuieM  li.Ljr-t<iu  Bapti*tfl,  689. 
Engudi,  wiUk'rncsH  of,  17,  18. 
English  Bapitbt^s  the : 

mijus'tly  nanietl  Anahnpti»ti«^  S2T. 

cji'tablitih  foreign  mic»iori»,  536. 
*  Enon,  m  nr  Salens,'  3"i. 

Epiiphnw,  tJje  Colo>HiHn,  vi.^its  Paul  in  prison,  27. 
Kphesian*,  Puurn  Epij^tie  to  iht*,  ^»8. 
Ephe-Hiane!,  tiie  Twilvu,  51,  52,  53. 
Kplii^jiui..,  early  Church  at,  121, 
Ephrt  in  S)  ruj*  on  Christ's  huptij*ni,  264. 
EplpbaniUK  of  SLilnniiN  on  the  necessity  of  tm^Jition,  2S4. 
Epi|*btiriy  oiinciitly  a  lime  lor  bupiism,  251. 
E  f  M  -  co|  'lie y ,  1 )  i  > K'csa  n ,  I M, 
Epi>copiiie,  t'tfori>  to  e^itabli.sh  nn  American,  802, 

resisn^l  in  Virj^inia,  803, 
Efinkoprti,  M5. 
EpiMlewof.Jobn.  112. 

Kpifftle.H  of  Paul,  clmrocter  and  lieauty  of,  98. 
P^ninrmis,  314. 

Erliard,  Christopher,  on  tbo  Moravian  BaptisUi,  888. 
Erriienjfun!  on  iinmrting  the  ConsobiinentuiTt,  2.*?4. 
Errors*  in  Early  Cburch: 

baptism'the  channel  of  retrenerntion,  IfiO, 
EtbellH'rt,  kinjrorKcut.  liuntized  by  Aosim,  220. 
Ethelfrid,  Klnjf  of  Nortbumorim,  slaVs  the  Monkft  r»f  Ban- 

gf>r.  -m: 
Etholred,  King  <of  Englnnd),  baptized  by  immersion,  426. 
Ethiopic  V'crnion,  the,  210. 
EucbariHt.     [Mctj  Loki/s  Sl'fi*kii.] 
Eunomiimn,  the,  220. 

pmctieed  ningle  iminersinn,  347. 
Europe,  American  Misi^ione  to,  814,  827. 
Euseuius : 

on  Peter's  traditional  joumev  to  Rome,  109» 

on  the  attitude  of  the  eurly  Chrliitiane  toward  the  Now 
Teatoinent,  155. 
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Evans.  Caleb,  565,  607. 

KvatiKJ  Christinaa,  607,  610,  611,  612. 

*  Bxaiuincr.'  tlie,  885. 

Eyer»,  NicholoH,  749. 

early  Bapt'mt  preaching  in  New  York,  750. 
Eyes  of  Geruuiuy,  the  Two,  814. 

F. 

Fabcr,  Johnnnes,  debate  with  Zwingli,  880. 
Farel,  William,  defcDcU  the  Baptists,  898. 
Fanuer,  Joliu,  712 
Fanihaiii.  John,  700. 
Fathers*,  the  AjLK>!it<>lic,  157. 

their  zeal  ror  Cll^i^t,  159. 

[See  Baknabas,  Cl£M£nt,  IIermas,  Ion atiub,  Polt- 
CARP,  Papias.J 
Featley,  Dr. : 

on  death  by  drowninff  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Vienna, 
853. 

on  inimcn*i(>n  ainon^  Enjrli!*h  Baptists,  441. 
Female  Education,  much  attention  ^iven  to  bv  American 

Baptists,  b78. 
F6n61on : 

charged  with  heresy  by  Bossuct,  284. 
Ferdinand  of  Austria : 

persecutes  Baptists,  895,  896. 
Fcstus: 

char^fe*  affain-t  Paul  sent  to  Rome  by,  97. 
Fiftli  Monarchy  Men,  472. 

defeated,  and  their  leaders  slain,  473. 
Fincli,  T.,  927. 

Finland,  missionary  work  in,  834. 
Fire,  traditional  baptism  of,  263. 

Chrysostom  and  Cyril  on,  264. 
Fish,  the,  in  early  Christian  art,  256,  257. 
Fisher,  S.,  resists  sprinkling  as  an  innovation  in  England, 

433. 
Five-mile  Act,  the.  509. 
Five-Principle  Baptists,  665. 
Flafifellants,  the  indecent  conduct  of,  878. 
Fletcher,  Asaph,  811. 
Florence : 

baptistery  of,  252. 

Synod  ot,  438. 
Florence,  John,  barbarous  punishment  for  being  a  Loll- 
ard, 324. 
Forci^i  Mi.ssions.     [See  Missions,  Foreign.] 
Forgeries,  tlic  Clementine  and  lgiiatiitn,192. 
Foster,  Benjiunin,  722. 
Foster,  John,  rv'sn,  5tK). 
Foulkcs,  Kicliai\l,  607. 
Font,  Baptismal,  comes  into  use,  251. 
Fox,  George,  552. 
Francis,  Enoch,  607. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  846,  847. 
Fredericks,  Jacob,  416. 
Fredericton,  N.  S.,  H24. 
Freedmen,  mission  work  among  the,  848,  849. 

semina'ics  850. 
Freeman's  Ojitli.     [^Sec  AVilliams,  R(>(jer.] 
Friends,  Sociitv  of,  itx  formation  of  intern.st  f o Baptist.<»,552. 
Fuller,  And  row.  581,  5b3. 

liis  immortal  work,  r>«4,  585. 
Fuller,  Riclmni,  sketch  of  Ins  career,  760,  761. 
Funk,  Dr.,  on  the  rise  of  sprinkling,  438. 
Furman,  Richarl,  758,  812. 
Fyfe,  Robert  A.,  932,  933. 

G. 

Gabriel : 

appears  to  Zachnrias,  15. 

one  of  the  two  angels  called  by  name  in  the  BiMc,  15. 

his  mission  one  of  peace,  15. 

oj>ens  the  Baptist  Aire,  15. 
Gailhabaud,  on  disuse  of  the  baptistery,  251. 
Gale,  John,  560. 

Galerius,  the  last  great  persecution  under,  196. 
Galileo,  germ  ot  tlie  idea  of  the  tck'scope,  6. 
Gall,  St.,  Switzerland : 

a  stronghold  ot  Baptist  principles,  344. 


Gall,  St.,  Switzerland— (7on^'ll'/A£. 

persecutions  of  the  BaptUta  in,  M5. 

inmieiMions  at,  858. 
Gallienus,  proclaims  edicts  of  toleration,  173. 
Gall  us,  persecutions  under,  178. 
Galu.*iha.  Jonas,  769. 
Gamaliel,  PauPs  preceptor,  84. 
Gangreena,  480,  464. 
Gano,  John,  717,  843. 

origin,  career,  and  preaching,  758,  754,  756,  lU 

iHjrsonal  description  of,  758. 

biographical  sketch,  798. 
Gano,  Stephen,  858,  864,  855. 
Garos,  the  mission  to,  822. 
Garrettson,  Fnjcbom,  922. 
Gell,  on  form  of  the  audent  both,  349. 
General  Court  of  Mass.,  the,  631,  684. 

religious  tyranny,  685. 

debate  before  the,  638. 

threatens  those  who  oppose    infant  baptjsm 
banishment,  681. 

bitterness  of  toward  the  Baptists  relaxed,  718. 
*  Geneva  Jiggs,'  548. 
Gentiles : 

Faults  mission  to,  88. 

first  Gentile  church,  92. 

hated  hy  the  Jews,  106. 
Georgia,  Baptists  of: 

early  settlers  and  preachers,  770. 

BotsfordV^  ministrj',  771. 

extensive  revivals,  771. 

famous  names  among,  772. 

demands  for  religious  liberty,  774. 

pnsent  prosixfrity,  775. 

statistics,  775. 
German  Baptists: 

not  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  Peaaants* 
and  tiie  Mftnster  Madness,  371-^75. 

calumnies  refuted,  872. 

alwaiys  law-abiding,  878. 

in  Moravia,  379. 

their  honor  vindicated,  374. 

their  purity  and  simplicity,  381. 

steady  increase,  381. 

harried  by  Ferdinand  in  Moravia,  882. 

hide  in  Wf>od8  and  caves,  383. 

sprea  I  into  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  385. 

sutfcrings  of  the  Augsburg  martyrs,  392. 

decrees  for  arrest  and  imprisoniiic-nt  issued  bv  T 
of  Bavaria,  3H2. 

sh<xking  cruelties  inflicte-d  on,  394. 

their  doctrines  wide>nread,  398. 

rights  of  con.science  aeuianded,  400. 

tiieir  holy  aims,  406. 

[Sre'lllTERITES.J 

Gennanv,  mi.«*Nion  work  in,  827 
Gcrrits,*I.ublHTts,  454^ 
Gervinus,  on  Roger  Williams,  645. 
Gesenius,  opinion  of  Baptist  Churches,  149. 
Gibl>on,  Edward : 

on  baptismal  regeneration,  212. 

on  wholesale  conversions  of  the  common  people, 

on  the  tenets  of  the  Pnulicians,  236. 

on  the  origin  of  the  Pauliciaus,  287. 
Gibson,  William,  939. 
Gilford,  Andrew,  551. 
Giffonl,  Andrew,  2<1,  551. 
Giftord,  John,  511,  512,  515. 

char^  to  his  church,  517,  518,  519. 
Gihon,  Lpper  and  Lower,  76. 
Gill,  Dr.,  on  electing  pastors  in  the  AiKistolic  Church 
Gill,  John,  560. 
Gilmour,  John,  928. 
Gnostic  Heresv,  the,  177. 

denounced  l»y  TertuUian,  177. 

becomes  mixeii  with  the  Chrij»tian  faith,  188. 
Godet,  on  baptism  of  Jesus  bv  John,  25. 
Goethe,  on  the  j>erson  of  Christ,  7. 
Going,  Jonathan,  844,  845. 
Golden  House  of  N«ro,  the,  104. 
Goodman,  J.  E.,  886. 
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CkMpels,  the  Four : 

lulent  ooDcorning  the  youth  of  the  Baptist,  17. 

publicly  read   in   cburcheA  of  Syria,  Aitiu    Minor, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  155. 
<4othio  Venioo,  209. 

(^ulburn,  Deun,  on  baptism  as  a  divine  imititution,  141. 
Gould,  TfiomaM,  499. 

impriiioned  and  penacuted,  700. 
Grand  AiMembly  of  Virffinia,  TSi. 
Grantham,  Thouum,  551. 
Graves,  H.  A.,  882. 
Gmvea,  J.  R.,  884. 
Graves,  R.  H.,  837. 
Oray:«n,  William,  805. 
Great  Britain',  BaptiHts  in : 

immersion  in  England,  425,  487. 

John  Smyth  and  rhe  Commonwealth,  458. 

John  Bunyan,  474,  493. 

Bunyan^s  relations  to  the  Baptists,  511. 

Bunyan^s  principles,  528. 

Commonwealth  and  Restoration,  540. 

litjcrty  ot  conscience,  555. 

Baptist  Associations,  555. 

Stennctts,  the,  555. 

Iriith  Baptists,  555. 

Scotch  ai)d  English  Baptista,  578. 

Baptist  mit<8ioni(,  572. 

men  of  note,  572. 

Welsh  Baptists,  598. 
Grebel,  Connid : 

biith,  education,  and  attainments,  884. 

friondnhip  with  Zwingli,  334. 

life  imd  labors,  334. 
Greek  Language,  free  U2«e  of,  72. 
Gregory  Nazianzen : 

on  apostolic  succession,  8. 

holds  that  unbaptizcd  infants  dying  were  eternally 
hwt,  186. 

father  and  mother  of.  219. 
Gregory  of  ConHtantinople,  on  infant  bapti!«m,  244. 
Gregory  ot  Tours,  quoted  on  the  nude  baptism  of  Clovis, 

222. 
Gregory  the  Great : 

succeeds  in  placlnsT  Christendom  under  the  Ronum 
See,  220. 

decree  concerning  infant  baptism,  230. 

made  Universal  ra-ntor  by  rhoca-*,  232,  238. 

upholds  trine  baptism,  247. 
Gries.Hteller: 

burnt  at  the  stake,  396. 
Griffith,  Alxjl,  716. 
Griffith,  Benjamin,  762. 
Griffith,  Morgan,  607. 

Gro><s,  Jacob,  administers  se-baptism  at  Strasburg,  886. 
Grosvcnor,  Cyrus  P.,  882. 
Grotius : 

on  deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  138. 

on  infant  baptism,  186. 

on  baptism  of  un  unborn  infant,  216. 
Groton,  Conn : 

Valentine  Wi^htman  at,  740. 
Grover,  Jamet»,  709. 
Guild,  Reuben  A.,  866,  867. 
Guriiey,  William  B.,  590. 
G  went,  John,  599. 


Hackett,  Dr..  q^aoted  on  the  twelve  Ephesians,  54. 

Hackect,  Ilonitio  B.,  915. 

liackfurt,  Lucan,  386. 

Ilaldane,  James  Alexander,  574. 

Haldane,  Rf>bcrt,  674. 

Half-way  ('ovenant,  the,  717. 

Halifax.  N.  8.,  924. 

Univi-rsitv,  925. 
Hall.  Robert :' 

nioijmphical  sketch,  698. 

doctrines  and  eloquence,  694. 

views  of  ordinances,  595. 
Hallau,  Switzerland,  348. 


Ham.  James,  987. 
iliunl)urg,  Germany: 

-formation  of  a  new  Church  at,  149. 

missionary  work  in,  828. 

persecution  al,  828,  829. 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  872. 
Humnden- Sidney  College,  733. 
Uantt,  the : 

imposition  of  in  baptism  in  early  Christian  pictures, 
273,  274. 
Hand, the  right : 

letl  unimmcrsed  in  male  Scottish  children,  427. 
Hans  of  Overdam,  martyre<l  at  Ghent,  412. 
Harbottle,  England,  ancient  natural  baptistery  near,  254. 
Harding,  Harris,  921. 
Harding,  Theodore,  921. 
Harding,  Theodore  Seth,  922. 
Hare  on  Augustine's  tortuous  mind,  215. 
Harris,  John,  (K>7. 
Harris,  Joseph,  610. 
Harris,  Sanmel,  730,  731. 
Harrison,  Robert,  462. 
Harrison,  Manor-Gen. : 

sketch  of,  465. 

hanged,  dniwu,  and  quartered,  466. 
Hart,  John,  792. 
Hart,  Oliver,  864. 
Hasacll,  Daniel,  769,  872, 
Havelock.  Sir  llenry,  690.  59L 
Haverfordwest  College,  Wales,  608. 
Hays,  Edward,  727. 
Hazel,  John,  679. 
Hearth-Tax,  the,  508. 
Hebrides,  The,  Christian  colonies  in,  228. 
Hebron : 

events  connected  with,  16. 

rabbinical  tradition  cf>ncerning,  15,  16. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantini?,  discovers  the  true  cross,  205. 
HeliogabaluH,  Moshcim  on  the  character  of,  167. 
Helvidius  attacks  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  vii^ginity 

of  Mary,  207. 
HelwyB,  Thoinas,  453. 

with  others  forms  the  first  general  Baptist  Church  in 
Engliind,  454. 
Henry  of  Clugny : 

early  career  and  zeal,  288. 

preaches  in  Mans,  289. 

retires  to  France,  289. 

effects  of  his  preaching,  290. 

dies  in  prison,  291. 
Henrv,  Patrick,  his  sympathy  with  the  Biiptists  of  Vin^inla, 

799,  800. 
Henry  IV.  of  England  : 

Kuljserviency  to  the  Pope,  822. 

harries  the  Lollards,  823. 

first  English  monarch  who  burnt  heretics,  828. 
Henthada,  Mission  to,  820. 
Heresies.    [See  Montanists,  Novatiaks,  Gnostic  Hkrkst, 

etc.] 
Heresy  made  a  capital  oflTcnse  in  the  fourth  century,  213. 
Hennas  and  his  book,  *The  Shepherd,*  158. 

on  l>afitism  in  the  early  Church,  161. 
Herod  Antipas: 

reproved  by  John  Baptist,  43. 

birthday  of,  44. 

his  profiiise  to  Salome,  44. 

slew  his  own  peace  in  beheading  John,  45,  46. 
Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  48. 

instigates  John's  imprisonment,  43. 

sends  her  daughter  to  dance  for  the  revelen*,  44. 
Herod  the  Great,  puts  water-works  of  Jerusalem  in  repair, 

77. 
Herzog : 

on  immersion,  142. 

on  disp<>nsin«:  the  ommunion  to  babes,  190. 

on  the  Christianization  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
246. 

on  the  origin  of  the  Bngomilcs,  278. 

on  the  history  and  persecutions  of  the  Cathari,  281. 
Hetzer,  Ludwig:* 

scholarship,  841. 
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Ucrzer,  l.\xiisii\%— Continued. 

juius  tile  Bapti8tM  in  Zurich,  Ml. 

employed  by  CEcolnmpadiut^,  841. 

pei-Hecution  and  martyrdom,  84!i,  848. 
Hezekiuh,  Pool  of,  76. 

an  iinmeuite  rwcrvoir,  78. 
High  Coniniimion,  the  Court  of.  476. 
liill,  Beqjumin  M.,  845,  846,  847,  848. 
liill,  Robert,  826. 
liill,  S.  P..  868. 
Uinton,  John  Howard,  989. 
Hinton,  J<«iah,  989. 
Hippolytui»: 

reKiMts  olencftl  corruption,  182. 

career  of,  182. 

Cardinal  Newman  quoted  on,  182. 

antagoniise^  the  Church  of  Koine,  182. 

oppo^cH  CallixtUH,  188. 

hi8  Phiifutophoumfnaj  184. 

on  pedobaptiftm  in  hi?*  own  day,  185. 

on  the  baptized  man,  211. 
Hihtorians,  Baptifit : 

have  always  written  amid  great  disadvantages,  10, 11. 

dearth  of  early  recordM,  10. 
Holliman,  Ezekief,  685,  686. 
Hollu«,  John,  551. 
Holliii,  Thomas,  551. 
Holme,  John,  712. 
Holmes,  Jonathan,  70*.). 
Holmes,  Obadiah,  516,  679,  686,  709. 

unmerciAilIy  whipjKxl,  6b8. 
Holy  Spirit : 

Jettua  prays  for  the,  88. 

regeneration  by  tlie,  a  fundamental  of  Baptist  belief, 
152. 
Home  Mi»«ion8.     [Sec  Missions,  Home.] 
Hopewell  Oraiumar  School,  716,  717. 
Hort,  Oliver,  758. 
Horton  School,  Nova  Scotia,  924. 
Horton,  N.  8.,  924. 
Hoeiius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  presides  at  Council  of  Elvira, 

199. 
Hovey,  Alvah,  874. 
Howard,  John,  the  philanthropist,  526. 

residence,  near  Bedford,  565. 

8tennett*8  funeral  sermon  on,  566. 

prol»ublv  a  Baptist,  567. 
Howells,  (iriffith,  604. 
Hovt,  J.  B.,  848. 
Iliibbnrd,  John,  927. 
Hulimeyer,  Bnllhnzar: 

birth,  education,  and  preaching,  336. 

views  on  infant  baptism,  337. 

arrested  and  imprisoned,  838. 

reciints  his  belief  on  baptism,  388. 

publiclv  proclaims  his  faith  in  adult  baptism,  889. 

suttcred  to  retire  to  Moraviu,  839. 

principles  of  the  ]>arty  of,  854. 

misrepresented  bv  his  enemies,  355. 

his  opinions  on  church  government,  855. 

drawK  up  the  Twelve  Articles,  864. 

impriT*oned  by  Austrians,  881. 

burnt  at  the  stake,  881. 

his  works  prf>hibited  by  Rome,  881. 

his  death  stuitters  his  flock,  382. 

succeeded  by  Huter,  382. 
Hughes,  Archbishop,  quoted  in  reference  to  infant  bap- 
tism, 145. 
Huffhes,  Joseph,  565. 
Hungary : 

petisant  insurrection  in,  868. 

German  Baptists  take  refuge  in,  880. 

mission  work  in,  829. 
Huss,  John,  316. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  banishment  of.  669. 
Hutchmson,  Elijah  and  Enoch,  767. 
Hutchinson,  John,  sUeteh  of,  466. 
Hutchinson,  Lucy,  sketch  of,  466. 
Hut,  Hans,  369. 

refuses  to  bring  his  babe  to  baptism,  892. 

his  corpse  publicly  burnt,  892. 


Huter,  Jacob, 

succeeds  Hubmeyer,  ^%. 

sent  to  the  Tyrol,  89tf. 
Huterites : 

sword  and  pen  wielded  ajf^ainst  them,  884. 

attacked  by  Bishop  Fabri,  8S4. 

Dick,  Dr.  Leopold,  publii»bcs  a  tmctate  agminst 
884. 
Hyde,  Edward,  Lord  Clarendon  : 

persecutes  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Baptisfex 

I. 

Iconography,  Christian,  260. 

Idumea,  72. 

Ignatius:  character,  life,  and  death,  158. 

Image  Wonhip  :  prohibited  by  IjOO  LMuricos,  240. 

Immeraer,  John,  the,  80. 

Immersion : 

Maimonides  quoted  on,  81. 

Oodet  on,  81. 

tliree  thousand  immersed  at  Pentecost,  75. 

vast  crowds  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  Austin, 
Kemigius,  79. 

Dr.  Cave  on  the  ancient  rite,  141. 

Moses  Stuart  and  Paine  on,  141,  14S. 

Herzog  on,  142. 

universally  practiced  in  the  early  Church,  160. 

Coleman  quoted  on  the  triple  iiiioiei^ioo,  161. 

Dean  Stanley  on,  161,  162. 

early  instances  of  adult,  219. 

trine  immersion,  220. 

Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  immersed  nude,  228. 

Cardinal  Pull  us  on  the  three  symbolisms  of,  247. 

called  the  baptisteries  into  existence,  250. 

immersions  dv  Keformed  postorM  iu  Switzeriand,; 

practiced  by  the  Swiss  Baptists,  852,  858. 

m  England,  425. 

early  authorities  einoining,  426,  427.  428. 

English  royal  family  always  formerly  imment*d,  < 

single  immersion  ergoined*by  Edward  Slxth^s  Pra 
Book,  429. 

Wej*tmin?*ter  Assembly  on,  488. 

no  new  thing  in  England,  489. 

practiced  by  English  Baptists  prior  to  1641, 440. 
[See  Trine  Immersion.] 
Immorality : 

licentfousness  among  Protestants  and  Catholics,  3 

nude  indecencies  ot  the  Miinster  Madness,  878. 
Imprisonment,  Epistles  of  the,  98. 
Inae pendents,  the: 

on  liberty  of  conscience,  456. 

frequent  debates  among,  462. 

controversy  on  singing,  549. 
Indians,  American: 

Koger  Williams  and  the,  642. 

missions  to,  889,  840,  841. 
Infallibility  and  Chuivh  Succession: 

a  specious  lure,  2. 

central  corruption  of  Rome,  5. 
Infullibiliiy,  Church,  2,  6. 

Cardinal  Maiming  on  the  fully  developed  doctrine 
214. 
Infant  Baptism.     [See  Babes,  Baptism  of  ] 

unknown  among  the  early  Christians,  142,  144. 

Bunsen  on,  144. 

various  aspects  of  the  question,  143,  145. 

scholars  cited  on,  145. 

of  purely  human  origin,  145. 

Archbishop  Hughes  on,  145. 

early  advocates  of,  164. 

TcrtuUian  resists  it  as  an  innovation,  164. 

first  recorded  instance  of  a  proposition  to  admit  le 
infants,  not  babfty  to  membership  in  the  Churrfi 
baptiMU,  165. 

Schleiennacher  on  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  in 
New  Testament,  165.  166. 

chief  corner-stone  of  tne  doctrine  in  fkror  of,  186. 

trouble  concerning  sponsors,  218. 

Gregory  forms  a  liturgy  for,  218. 

Schaif  on  compulsion,  218. 
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InfiiJib  Baptism— CVJrtlm««J. 

en  to  reed  T  21 R. 

4eereL«  of  Cnuncil  of  Noo-Cff^sarea  on,  21Ct. 

fJrat  ludijrHeiiiuiit  of  bv  nutliciriry  ftl  Koiue,  SIS, 

the  riet-estHty  of  denied  by  Pdujijum^  til 7. 

lityrjif-citl  pfoviMiini  fltr.  */lT. 

diiubui  uB  to  thi*  prevalence  f»f  in  Brltaui  prior  to  the 
mi8i*km  of  AtiTitiii,  *ioO. 

<lt!critj  of  Greifory  the  ilreaE  wnocrniuj^,  1130, 

itiade:  ti  Bouroe  of  reveimif,  li4?S. 

Admnufi  rvfuiHiA  V*  U^'tiie  iiiriints,  243. 

con  tie  (lined  by  aoino  of  the  Kiitlier*,  ^-U. 

Gre^fory  ni  Corirtl(%ntinuplt>  on,  'JA-V. 

weU-niifh  uol vernal  in  the  uinth  otnturj',  !U4, 

a  ptt^iQ  eh  il  ril*t.  245, 

flriw*  inifH>fted  in  liuu  of,  246, 

Kortttunitiriun  Iziw  on,  *i4'i, 

diHrtent  from  in  nU  mnks  of  society,  240,  247. 

rejected  by  WaUk-mians,  m%  3it8. 

rcjeetid  by  Bivthreii  of  1  iielcio,  319, 

^KMHritiie^i  pTiiC'iiccd  by  the  Lulhird«,  825, 

(»oIiiui[»!MJiti!*  on^  Ji^i, 

a^Mdle.l  h\  llie  Zurich  Ujiplintit  in  1523,  831. 

LiithtT'i*  fsositiftn  on,  Sr>S  S*5i*. 

1  iirdliml  Wiiwmau  on^  5J<j<>. 

wmkncAr*  of  the  Sori plural  Jn!*tiflcatif>Q  of,  36 L 

nowhere  furbiiiden  in  Seripturvw,  aiK>. 

refccttkl  by  Menno  Slmoti^  410, 

Mii*i»iichuJ<ett*  on^  fiSl. 
Infiint  Coniraunion,  l&L     [See  LonnV  Si'Pi'Eii.] 
lufnnt'*,  I'ttHy  CbrifttianH  cliKiiLfi'd  *ilb  devounnsf,  I'lS,  1G3. 
IniKieent,  l^<»j>«,  on  Wnlden^Hiu  viewn  uf  hapliim,  3U2, 
Invi^Uile  Church,  tlio,  P21. 
lona.     [8ee  JIeiijuoe«.J 
IriiinrEiu^i,  on  ChriTttN  huninnlty,  1«53»  161. 
Jri^h  BiptiatH.     [See  Baptiwa,  hiisti.| 
Iri^ib  Mi^nion  SotyiutVj  the,  r»a7. 
Ifvinjf,  Kdwurd : 

oii  iniKulon  of  tbibn  the  Bnptii^t*  14, 

on  John'H  bupiisniHl  i*ervit««,  30. 
Itiilit*  ViTjilon,  the  mOKt  liienil  of  tlic  Latin  VtiF>*lDOs,  156, 
ludy,  MisHton  to,  js3i^,  «3y. 
IviiiK-y,  Joikepli,  587, 


Jacob,  Dr.: 

on  Ciirblittn  buptUni,  V\9. 

qu^ilvd  on  infant  baptism,  145, 
JftCfibt'lhiH,  318, 
Jncfilw^  Henry,.  4fU. 
JjiiniM*  ihtt  AiiOittle,  labom  of  among  tlie  Rcatt*^red  Jcwk, 

\m. 

Jume-M  imd  John,  cbol  ric  dih|^^»o«(itt''n  of,  M. 
Jiimc^,  rho  Mon  of  Alptieus*,  inodtMly  of,  tlfi. 
Juuuen  11k,  Rint^r  of  £ii|;!and  : 

jfrimu  indul|«r<^tKti  to  tlitr  IJiiptlntH,  5r»3. 

T^derutlon  Act,  the,  654, 
JuincHiown,  Va,,  rel^u'rouR  woraldp  instituted  ut  by  Capt. 

John  Smith,  7^. 
Japan,  mi-ttioii  t<^  825, 
JurteriHin,  ThomoK: 

ttlleiriKi  intlueneo  of  Virginian  Baptiftta  in  molding 
hiti  career,  1^^  734. 

hi*  ru'liitioiiH  to  th«  Virginia  Baptists,  797»  709. 
JcnkinK,  John,  »'d3. 

Ur,  Joseph,  5f>5. 
Jerome : 

rL'plic!*  10  Vigibntuw,  llDlvidiU!*,  *ind  Jovlnian  in  a 
ACiirrdouM  manner,  ^17. 

hift  Ante  Hierotivinuin  verMion  of  the  SoriptunM  (the 
Vol^k'l,  20*^." 

on  ancitdt  ptirity  of  presbyter-'  and  bi shops,  214. 

not  iinnierstid  litl  nniidiood,  21Uk 

on  inne  immi^rHion^  *J20,  t'i\. 
Jerome  of  Dalmntln,  on  aoul  rogenemtion  a  pre-roquUite 

to  V>ii]^>tiflm,  211. 
Jerotne  ol  Prague,  316* 
JeruiMileTn  ■. 

ohurcl]  nt,  71. 

pools  m,  7S,  7fi» 

water  fucilities  of  the  city,  77,  78. 


I  Jerusalem — Voniinwd, 

\>t}\vr\y  ol  ifi  early  Christian  timea|  130. 
ehureh*  lit.  130. 

how  i\w.  ehureh  iit  wiui  comjxifltHl,  131. 
Jeasi»y,  Henry,  461,  678. 
clinrch  of,  A^^± 

Bkelch  of  fiis  life  und  dcatb,  472. 
u^riee:^  with  Bunyan,  521. 
Jeauet  Ciiriat : 

did  not  t-Httibhsli  a  Inw  of  Christian  primogeniture,  3. 
did  not  pnnui.He  an  organiu  visibility  to  his  Church  in 

pel  petuit;5^,  14. 
never  pn^mi^ed  to  his  Churcfbeiiab»oluto  prc^cn'Ation 

froiiji  error,  6. 
tributet*  to  Chriat  from  bkcptie^j  fl,  7. 
individuality  of^  7, 

wonU  *>r  idwuit  John  the  Baptist,  14,  583. 
bttptisui  of,  25, 

thirty  year:**  iteiln»*Jon  in  Nuztireth,  25. 
lew  Via*  his  Galilean  bonic,  ii5,  26, 
Viuptiem  The  door  by  wtiivh  he  entered  on  bis  work 

of  haviri(Lr  iMCiliiUion,  2^. 
IfCK'st  to  Jordim.  26. 
prettents  him!!M.'lf  lor  hiiptinmi  27. 
Au>fU!<lli]e  i|Uotcd  on  the  iMiptiMJu  uf,  27,  2S, 
wliy  he  Houg^ht  buptisni,  28, 
inimersed  by  John,  29. 
descent  of  the  liovc  at  bis*  haptkm,  29, 
time  of  his  iunttirtm  considered,  2S*,  30.  ' 

Jo}in  the  Baptist***  witneew  to,  S6,  37, 
pnly^  lor  the  Sj>iiit,  3i*. 
the'viearioii!*  Nicriftec  ptiblii*hed  by  John,  80. 

ImiK'Iaime^l  as  the  Lamb  of  Gttd  i«y  John,  40, 
xjliovfcrH  p<»ii:ifetl  fo  Christ  lor  everla,-ting  life,  41.    * 
witne^H  to  John  Baptist,  47, 
eulojfiuin  on  Jolin,  48. 
instructions  to  the  Apostles  on  ihvir  Judeiin  mlBsioDf 

57. 
nnuuiii'CK  nli  temporal  power,  5tt. 
i*p<ike  with  fiuthority  ami  ''ortamty,  30. 
trutli  bis  subject- mutter,  60, 
penned  no  taw,  61. 
Chri-t  the  mode),  6L 
Ills*  lite  the  law^  62. 
his  luvv  eo«<.mofi>olilan,  38, 

ct>nv!etioii,  not  r>er'eenii^>n,  the  niin  of  Chri'^t,  6L 
vcritiihle  man,  t>oni  of  u  woimirit  65. 
ifMiveR  Infants  by  his  sacrirtoc,  6»,    • 
dale  of  hln  a«cL'n»ion,  71. 
the  only  Ixind  of  union,  14T< 
Inmvns  on  the  humanity  of  Christ,  16o,  164, 
symbolic  names  of^  2,'i<^  257. 
early  bnpdmnal  picturei*  of,  2o9,  SfiO, 
Jeter,  .lereimah  B.,  ftkctch  of  bin  career  and  influence^ 

73fj,  737,  833.  868, 
Jewett.  Niithan,  741. 
Jew»,  The : 

triltfii  lines  ohliterate<l,  8. 

ci^il  ond  reliirious  freedom  strong  bo  long  us  they 

served  the  one  true  God,  13. 
posfc^ssed  the  most  popular  government  of  all  tie 

mttioni«,  13. 
attitude  of  toward  lUo  Roimm  ralerp  of  ?ide»ttne,  14. 
their  sins  denounced  by  thv  Baptist,  21. 
long-  fur  delivemnct'!  fnnn  the  oopn^i*sor»  *J4, 
sufiiinonetl  to  refwiitiint*c  by  John  Baptist,  34. 
wanied  to  flee  from  wrath  to  cotne,  34, 
dill  they  iniiiierBel  31. 
sermon  of  Peter  to  at  Pentecont.  73. 
their  ^idual  ll^spe^^irlll  anmnK  the  nations,  106. 

Erominenoe  in  tnide  and  cnmniei'ce,  106. 
ibors  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  anionjE;  the  fiaittered 
Jews,  106. 
despised  the  Gentiles,  106. 
hated,  telt,  und  fynred,  1U6. 
refuse  to  worshrp  Domitian^  14B, 
i^itipuliMiry  hnptism  of  in  eighth  oentury,  248. 
flr>*l  synatrojiifiic  in  ATnericii,  654, 
eArty  dUtinctkMis  aifJiin»r  m  Aioorcai,  664, 
tcj4limorjy  of  to  Rojfer  Wiirmnm.  »i57- 
Joiuj  of  Kent,     [See  ButcHitii,  Joak.J 
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John,  King  of  England :  depo(«ed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI., 

322. 
John  of  Dnisic,  818. 
John  of  Ltydosi,  828. 
John  the  Buplmt,  18. 

Irving,  Edward,  on  the  mission  of,  14. 

word}*  of  JcMa«>  tlx  hin  place  in  history,  14. 

birth  proini»ed  to  Znchuriax  and  Elizulx-ti),  15. 

prophecy  and  pleiige  of  Gabriel  ctmcerning,  16. 

clittpute  anioncr  the  neighbont  us  to  his  nuiiic,  16. 

naming  the  child,  16. 

hi^  youth,  17. 

vow  of  the  Nuiarite  imposed  on,  17. 

fliled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  17. 

wilderneHH  life,  17. 

detiert  home,  18. 

austere  in  life  and  dres^,  13. 

eilucated  for  his  mission  in  the  desert,  19. 

dei^ert  visions,  19. 

startling  crv  of,  20. 

*  l*rc|>ttre  the  Way  of  the  Lord,'  20. 

quits  the  wilderness,  20. 

nuw  Elijah,  the,  21. 

crowds  nook  to  his  ministry  at  Jordan,  21. 

denounces  the  sins  of  his  people,  21. 

his  preaching  direct  and  convincing,  21. 

fascinates  the  multitude.  21. 

re)>entance  his  gmat  theme,  22. 

simplicity  of  his  preaching,  22. 

prie?«t^,  Levites,  and  doctors  visit  him,  22. 

wisdom  of  his  replies,  28. 

the  masses  conie  to  him,  28. 

some  liclieve  him  to  be  the  Christ,  28. 
-    sin  and  hypocrisy  rebuked,  28. 

peaceable  results  of  John's  ministry,  24. 

many  of  his  hearers  men  of  war,  24. 

meeting  of  with  Jesus  Christ,  25. 

baptizes  Jesus  Christ,  25,  26. 

was  he  ignorant  of  the  Messialiship  of  Jesus  prior  to 
the  baptism  in  Jordan?  26. 

abashed  in  siirht  of  Jesus  at  Jordan,  27. 

yields  to  ChristV  command.  29. 

significance  of  the  surname  *  Baptist,*  80. 

Stanley,  Dean,  on  his  surname,  80. 

his  surname  proves  that  he  introduced  the  rite  of 
baptism,  31. 

right  to  ndminister  baptism  challenged  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim, 31. 

Geikie  on  John's  baptism,  81. 

his  baptism  not  an  old,  cttete  ceremony,  82. 

Cnlvin  on  John's  baptism,  35. 

his  witness  to  Christ,  30,  37. 

importanci^  of  his  mini^lry,  37. 

preaches  the  viearioiw  sacriflce  of  Christ,  89. 

proclaims  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  40. 

points  Ixilievors  to  Christ  for  everlasting  life,  41. 

his  disciples  i>erplexed,  41. 

his  relation  that  of  groomsman  to  the  Bridegroom,  41. 

humility  of,  42. 

rcbiikes  Hero^l  Antipas.  48. 

imprisonment  tmd  martyrdom,  48. 

hated  for  his  fidelity,  43*. 

upholds  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  44. 

death  of,  45. 

the  first  Baptist  martyr,  45. 

Cbri.Ht'.H  witness  to,  47,  48,  49. 

great4;r  than  all  the  prophets,  47,  49. 

CliH-t's  eulogiuin  on,  48. 

declared  to  be  like  Elijah  in  spirit,  power,  and  char- 
acter, 49. 

his  baptism  Christian  baptism,  50. 

John's  disDiMisation  Chri-^t's,  51. 

u  ty})ical  Ba|>tist,  55. 

reformed  his  ajre,  55. 

sent  (tit  Grxl.  55. 

brought  in  a  new  method  of  prayer,  55. 

a  burnini?  and  a  shining  lamp,  56. 

the  disciplo'  euloirv  ot.  5(V 

jSee  the  various  authorities  on  his  surname.] 
John  the  Evangelist : 

lalx)rs  of  among  t  e  scattered  Jews,  lOG. 


John  the  Evangelist— Cbn/tnt/ a/. 

few  details  of  his  life  in  the  New   Testame 
Acts  iii,  110. 

in  retirement  for  forty  yean^,  110. 

glorious  dose  of  his  lite,  110. 

the  mother  of  Christ  ooitlided  to  his  care,  IIC 

called  *the  Divine,'  110. 

driven  by  persecution  to  PatinoB,  110. 

life  in  Patmosi,  111. 

visions.  111. 

close  of  his  work  on  earth,  112, 

Epi^tles  of,  112. 

named  in  youtli  *  Son  of  Thunder,'  118. 
John  XII..  Pope,  immomliticM  of  his  rei^n^  877. 
John  XIII.,  Pope,  baptizes  a  bell,  246. 
Johnson,  Fnmcis,  452. 
Johnstone,  J.  W.,  925. 
Jones,  A.  L.,  887. 

Jones,  David,  biographical  sketch,  7M- 
Jones,  Hugh,  607,  616,  617. 
Jones,  Jenkins,  601. 
Jones,  John  Taylor,  822. 
Jones,  Samuel,  709. 
J«»nes,  Samuel,  717. 
Jones,  Samuel,  880. 
Jones,  William,  604. 
Jordan,  the  River: 

Christ  goes  to  John  at,  26. 

Christian  pilgrimogt&«  to  nite  of  ChrUt'*  immensi 

site  of  Christ V  baptism  fixed  by  traditioD,  29. 

bathing  in,  81. 

sacred  associations  pertaining  to,  32. 

its  rise,  course,  and  debouchure,  SS. 

Schaflf,  Dr..  on  tnulirional  site  of  Christ's  bAptU 

waters  of  divided  by  Jehovah,  83. 

Pococke's  exploration  of,  88. 

Lynch,  Lieut.,  explorations  of,  88. 

various  siteir  assigned  by  tradition  as  the  soeD 
JohnV  immersions,  38l 

*  Enon  near  Salem,'  88. 

Bethabara,  88. 
Joscphus : 

on  events  of  JohQ*s  time,  23. 

on  ceremonial  washings  aniong^  the  Jews,  SO. 

use  of  the  Greek  wont  Iniptiz^ftthm  by,  34. 

on  water  facilities  of  JerusaleTii,  75,  76. 
*'  Journal  and  Messenger,  The,*'  884. 
Joviniun,  206. 
Juda,  the  city,  site  of  identified  by  Reland  and  Rol  it 

15. 
Judas  Iscariot^  66. 
Judson,  Adoniran\,  814,  818. 
Judson,  Ann  Ha-seltine,  814,  817. 
Judson  Female  Institute.  878. 
Jukes,  John,  523,  526,  527. 
Justin,  Emperor,  commands  all    unbaptized  peifOD 

present  themselves  lor  baptism,  248. 
Justin  Martyr: 

on  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity,  157. 

on  the  practice  of  immersion,  160. 

repds  the  charge  ot  murkier  ot  infants  made  agn 
the  Christians,  163. 

knows  nothini^  of  infant  bapt'sm,  166. 

demands  religious  liberty,  171. 

on  anointing  in  baptism^  267. 
Juvenal,  on  the  commercial  standing  of  the  Jew?,  10< 

K. 

Kautz,  Jacob  : 

arriveH  in  Strasburg,  387. 

imprisoned,  387. 
Karen  Mission,  the,  816. 

Karen  Theoloeical  Seminary,  817. 
Kayaer,  Leonard,  Dunit  at  the  stake  near  Passau,  40-j 
Keach,  Benjamin,  547. 

l>erseculion,  548. 

])rolific  writinjfs,  550. 
Keach,  Elias,  707,  708. 
Keeling.  Henry,  888. 
Keldces,  the,  228. 
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Keller,  Dr. : 

on  the  New  Jerusalem  at  Munster,  828. 

reMearchcs  of,  829. 

on  early  hiBtory  of  the  German  Baptists,  422. 
Kendrick,  A.  C,  769,  917. 
Kendrick,  Ariel,  927. 
Kendrick,  Nathanoel,  872,  897. 
Kentucky,  early  churches  in,  W2,  848. 
Kidron,  the  Brook,  77. 

available  for  immersion  in  AcxMtolic  times,  77. 
Kiffin  MS.,  the,  441. 
Klffin,  William,  460,  461. 

birth  and  education,  467. 

convcfhion  and  preaching,  468. 

great  influence  ot^  468. 

persecution  and  death,  468. 

relations  to  Bunyan,  585. 
Kinc^d,  Eu^nio,  872. 
King,  Alonzo,  767. 
Kingdom,  the  new : 

laws  of,  57. 

a  new  realm,  58. 

physiod  force  immoral,  59. 
King's  College,  Wind-tor,  N.S.,  924. 
King's  Pool,  the,  76. 
King,  in  Zion,  tne,  57. 

Kittery,  Maine,  Baptist  church  organized  at,  704. 
Knollys.  llauserd.  516. 

birtii,  emigration,  and  preaching,  470. 

forbidden  to  preach,  and  imprisoned,  470. 

writing**,  471. 

early  career,  676. 

arrives  at  Boston,  676. 

in  London,  677. 

preaches  at  Piscataqoa,  Me.,  710. 
Knowles,  J.  D.,  888. 
Koch,  Uans,  mart v red  at  Augsburg,  892. 
Konrad  of  Marburg,  leads  a  crusade  against  the  Cathari, 

282. 
Koran,  the,  288,  284. 
Kuntze,  Poor,  leads  a  peasant  rising  in  Wurtcmburg,  868. 

L. 

Lambert,  Robert,  702. 

Lamib  of  God,  the,  Christ  proclaimed  as,  by  the  Baptist,  40. 

Landy,  Sister,  528. 

LangQon,  Henry,  939. 

Langenmantol : 

pastor  of  the  Baptists  at  Augsburg,  891. 

imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  892. 
Laodicea,  Council  of: 

decrees  that  the  gos^M'lH  be  rend  on  the  Sabbath,  208. 

su>)vertH  j>opul.ir  relinrious  rights,  214. 
Lapsarinn  Controversy,  the,  184. 
Lardncr,  on  the  l)encnts  conferred  on  mankind  by  the 

Novatians,  179. 
Lasher,  G.  W.,  884. 

Lateran  (^'ouhcil,  Imnishcs  Arnold  of  Brcsda,  292. 
Lathrop,  Edward,  H48. 
*Latter-I)Hy  Luminary,'  888. 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  989. 
Laying  on  of  Hands,  128. 
League-shoe  Confe<lcmc^',  the,  868. 
LeaiKier,  Bisliop  of  Seville,  247. 
Learned,  John,  767. 
Lebbeus.  boldness  of,  66. 
Lee,  Richard  lleiiiy,  805. 

Legitimacy  of  Churches,  sanctity  the  highest  title  to,  2, 
Leland,  Aaron,  76'.J,  sU. 
Lelan.l,  John,  7;J4,  799,  804. 

biognn>hieal  sketch,  7h7. 

preaching,  7b8. 

great  sjH'cch  in  favor  of  religious  toleration,  811. 
Lenthal,  Kohert,  67S. 

Leo  I.,  made  Pontitf  of  the  Western  Church,  215. 
Leo  III.,  com}H^ls  Imptism  of  Jews  and  Montanist<<,  248. 
Leo  Isauriciis,  Kmnentr,  prohibits  image- worship,  240. 
Leonides,  father  or  Orifiren,  186. 
Levi.     [See  Matthkw.J 
Lewis,  William,  608. 
Libya,  72. 


Liddcll  and  Scott,  on  meaning  of  John's  surname,  *  Bap- 
tist,' 30. 
Lightf(X>t,  Bishop: 

describes  Jewish  baptism,  81. 

on  John's  baptism,  35. 

on  the  tcrru  *  bishop,'  1 35. 
Lights.     [Sec  New  Lights  Old  Lights.] 
Lincoln,  Ilcman,  844. 
Lindsay,  T.  M.: 

quoted  on  Jewish  baptism,  82. 

on  infant  baptism  as  a  pat^an  civil  rite,  245. 
Lions,  Christians  given  to,  169. 
Literature,  American  Baptist,  879,  880. 
Lollardsj  the : 

origm,  821. 

EEjrsccutwl,  822. 
ollard  martyrs,  828. 

cruel  enactments  of  Parliament  against,  324. 

denied  the  Keid  Presence,  323. 

their  views  on  infant  baptism,  825. 

martyrtiom  of  Tylesworth  and  Bainham,  826. 

predecessors  of  the  Baptists,  325. 

Welsh  adherents,  599. 
London  Assembly,  the,  559. 
London,  Council  of,  enjoins  immeroion,  427. 
London  Meeting,  the,  726. 
Ijonfffor^l,  Tasmania,  939. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  146. 

design  and  object  of,  146, 147. 

the  rite  grossly  corrupted  by  the  Coriiithum  Church,' 
147. 

maintained  as  an  ordinance  by  Baptists,  158. 

corrujited,  166. 

impositions  practiced  by  Marcus.  190. 

administered  to  infants  immediately  after  baptism,190. 

miracles  of,  224,  225. 

the  *  Lying  Wonder'  of  John  Moschus,  225. 

attitude  of  tiie  Paulieians  ^lwanl,'  238. 

administered  to  infants  at  baptism,  246. 

Loring,  James,  882. 
Jjove-feasts,  c^rly  Christians  suspected  of  plotting  at,  168<i 
Loxlcy,  Colonel,  792. 
Lucian : 

cited  as  to  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  *  bai)tizo,'  84. 

contemptuous  reference  to  the  belief  of  Christians  in 
the  resurrection,  159. 
Luke  the  Evangelist  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97. 
Lund,  Eric,  885. 
Lundy,  on  affusion,  271. 
Lush,  Sir  Robert,  590. 
Lustration,  among  the  pagans,  187. 
Lutterworth,  Yorkshire,  314,  815. 
Luther,  Martin: 

controversy  with  the  reformers  of  Zwickau^  858. 

his  perplexities  in  dealing  with  infant  baptism,  858. 

dangerous  interpretations  of  Scripture,  359. 

approves  bigamous  marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  859^ 
860. 

controversy  with  the  Baptists,  861. 

encourages*  the  Peasants'  War,  368. 

his  pamphlet  agtiinst  the  Peasants,  365. 

bitter  denunciations  of  those  in  insurrection,  865,  866. 

on  polygamy,  876. 

becomes  a  persecutor  by  slow  deijrrces,  402. 
Lynch,  Lieut.,  Jordan  explorations  of,  83. 
Lyons,  Rubbi,  on  Jewish  freedom  in  America,  654. 

M. 

Maccon,  Council  of,  decrees  that  bishops  must  not  keep 

mastiffs  to  worry  bogirai-s,  243. 
Macha'His,  (.^astle  of,  43,  47,  48. 

John  Baptist  conAned  in,  48. 
MacKnight,  on  ChristV  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John,  85. 
Madaren,  Alexander,  577,  578. 
Maclay,  Archibald,  918,  932. 
Maclay  College,  Canada  West,  982. 
Mae  Vicar,  Malcolm,  985. 

.Madison,  James,  iiis  n>lations  to  the  Baptists,  801. 
Madison  University,  872. 

presidents  of,  878. 
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IfadnniB,  John  S.,  875. 
ICagna  Charta,  822. 

anDuIled  by  the  |:>ope,  822. 
Mah  Meula,  first  fenialo  couvort  in  Burma,  817. 
Maimonides,  on  immei>iont  81. 
Maine: 

Baptifit  settlements  in,  704,  705. 

conversion  of  Diiniel  Merrill,  7o5,  706. 
Maine  Literary  and  Thcolo|^cal  Institution,  872. 
Maitlund,  on  trine  immenion,  220. 
Malachi: 

bridges  the  gulf  between  the  Old  and  New  revela- 
tioiia,  13. 

prophecy  of.  20. 
Malto,  Puul  lauds  at,  95. 
Mamertine  Pri«ion,  97.    [See  Paul.] 
Man,  JameR.  679. 
Mandelay,  Burma,  821. 
Mauea: 

system  of,  285. 

his  Uieologv  disclaimed  by  the  Paulicians,  286. 
Manicheans,  The : 

hatred  of  tlio  old  writers  for,  285. 

confounded  with  the  Paulicians,  284,  285. 
Msnitoba,  928. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  on  clerical  infallibility,  214. 
Manning,  Edward,  921. 
Manning,  Jame:*,  717.  921. 

his  career  and  inHuciice,  720,  721,  722. 

bi«^raphical  sketcli  of,  782. 

at  the  Coutlnental  Congress,  784. 
Mantz,  Felix : 

parentage  ond  education,  385.  ^ 

persecuted  for  re-baptizing  adults,  885. 

sentenced  to  be  drowned,  835. 

effects  of  his  execution,  835. 
Manuscripts,  illuminated,  224. 
Maoris,  Baptist  work  among,  939. 
Mapcs,  Walter,  meets  Waldeusian.**,  294. 
Mar  Abba  translates  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac,  240. 
Marbeck,  Pilgram : 

his  works  interdicted,  386. 

disputes  with  Bucer,  386,  887. 
Marcus  Aurelius : 

various  opinions  of  the  character  and  motives  of,  167. 

impositions  practiced  by,  190. 
Mancnret  von  der  Saale,  Sou.     [See  Philip  of  Hesse.] 
MarK,  cousin  to  Barnubus,  visits  Paul  in  prison,  V7. 
Marshnll,  Abraham,  758. 
Marshall,  Daniel,  770,  771. 
Marshall,  Martha,  771. 
Mars  Hill,  Athens,  'J8. 
Marshnian,  Joshua,  5b3. 
Martin,  James,  931^. 
Martin  of  Tours,  claims  superior  dignity  to  the  emperor, 

215. 
Martyrs : 

the  first  Baptist  martyr,  45. 

fortitude  of  Laurcntius,  173. 

Euplius  m  Sicily,  196. 

Peter  of  Bniis,  burnt,  287. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  hanged,  292. 

Peter  S.ger,  312. 

LoUiird  inartvrs,  823,  824. 

Tyles worth,  NVni.,  burnt  as  a  Lollard,  826. 

Bainhani,  James,  burnt  as  a  Lollard,  326. 

Grebel,  Mantz,  Blaurock,  »md  llubmcyer,  334,  885, 
336. 

Hetzer,  Ludwijj,  341. 

Ulimann,  Woltjwnjr,  845. 

Meyster,  LeonaRl,  392. 

Suyder,  Leonard,  892. 

Wagner,  George,  393. 

Battler,  Michael,  394. 

Kayser,  Leonard,  403. 

Hans  of  Oven  lam,  412. 

Dutch  martyrs,  413. 

English  Baptist  martyrs,  440. 

Askew,  Anne,  448. 

Boucher,  Joan,  449,  4.50. 

Terwoort,  llendrick,  451,  452. 


Mary  Sharp  College,  878,  879. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  25. 
Mason,  Gilbert,  848. 
Mason,  Job  and  Russel,  668. 
Mason,  Nathan,  919. 
Massachusetts : 

persecution  rehixed,  718. 

relaxes  her  severity  toward  Baptists  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  778. 

struggle  for  religious  freedom  renewed  in,  808. 

theBUlofBiurhts,  809. 

full  religious  liberty  demiludod  in,  810. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Col«iny : 

Church  and  State  blended  in,  634. 

religious  tyranny,  635. 

Baptists  persecuted,  685. 
Massachusetts^Bay  Company,  not  a  purely  business  sanci- 

ation,  628. 
Massasoit,  648. 

Mather,  Cotton  and  Increase,  718. 
Mathiesen,  869.     [See  Mlnstkb  Madnxss.] 

preaches  at  Mtiinster,  871. 
Matthew  the  Apostle : 

,.  practical  perception  and  gravity  of,  66. 

chosen  to  sucoeed  Judas,  54. 

labors  in  Ethiopia  and  Asia.  118. 
Maulmain  Mission,  the.  817,  818. 
Maurice,  Prince,  friendly  to  the  Baptists,  419. 
Maxlmian,  the  last  great  persecution  under,  196. 
Maximus  the  Thracian,  burned  the  churches,  Vlt. 
Mayfiower,  the,  619. 
McCoy,  James,  844. 
McLaurin.  Donald,  927. 
McLean,  Archibala,  574. 
McMaster,  William,  981,  988,  934. 
Maryland,  Baptists  of: 

founding  of  the  first  church,  759. 

slow  growth,  760. 

early  history  of  the  Sator  Church,  762. 

anti-Missionism,  762.  • 

famous  names  among,  762. 
Mead,  Silas,  988. 

Mecca,  a  center  and  refuge  for  reliirious  scots,  232. 
Medes,72.  ' 

Mediterranean  Sea,  great  ancient  highway  of  civiliatioo 

the,  94. 
Meohan,  John  S.,  882. 
Meeks,  Joseph,  753. 

Melancthon  on  the  Anabaptists,  403,  404. 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  937,  938,  939. 
Menander,  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Mennonites,  828. 

Baptists  formerlv  so  colled.  149. 

efforts  to  compel  them  to  enter  the  Reformed  Church 
418. 

baptism,  421. 

in  New  York,  746. 
Mcnno,  Simon: 

career  of,  410. 

rejects  infant  baptism,  410. 

his  lalwrs,  411. 

laid  irrcat  stress  on  immersion,  421. 

sad  testimony  of  concerning  the  Netherland  Bapti^i^i 
424.  ^ 

Mensurius,  Bi.'^hop  of  Carthage,  falsely  accused  of  betray 
ing  the  Bible,  196. 

succeeded  by  Cecilianus,  201. 
Mercer,  Jesse,  880. 
Men  vale  on  the  Donatists,  200. 
Merrill,  Daniel,  705. 
Merrill,  Moses,  841. 
Mesopotamia,  72. 
Metz,  the  Waldensians  in,  299. 
Mexico,  mission  to,  838. 
Michael : 

one  of  the  two  angels  called  by  name  in  the  Bibk 
15. 

he  is  the  judicial  messenger,  15. 
Michaelis,  on  the  Peshito,  155. 
'  Michigim  Christian  Herald,*  886. 
Micmao  Indians,  Nova  Sootiaa  Baptist  miwion  to,  928. 
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IP  bnptiRm  *ind  hftptijiteTtcii  in  tl»e,  249. 

•'  corTuplioiiof  till*  bi»lio|JH  in,  *i4S. 

Mydlebi»n>ugb,   Mtn^.,  Bepiiraibt    Cliiiroli  founded  at» 

MiddlfUtn,  Bishop  *.t' St.  Diivki'i*: 

issues  iui  iiijuncituu  ibrbiridiiijf  CKtie  im mention,  429. 
Middli'town,   X.  J.,  eorlv  Hiiptbt  M;ttii;iiiutic«  kC,  709t 

TIO, 
Mtbin,  ttftptifttcry  at^  254. 
MilcN,  John : 

birtb  and  education,  678. 

em  ignition,  6  7  IK 

oririinizes  tbu  Swarmen  Churrb,  fi70« 

jzi\;iit  ititluenoc  of  id  Muu^siiehiMctts,  581, 

deitth  of,  681. 
Miltniam,  Couneil  of,  auHthtiniutizcM  Iboee  who  deny  tlio 

tie(.'«KKit.v  of  infant  bit|»tii*«n,  216. 
Milk,  d/ddreti  in  Irt^land  Houietkne»  imrnvntediOf  427. 
Miller,  Hfujftyiin,  TSa,  7ii7« 
Miller,  Wi ilium,  7 mi,  770* 
Milk,  Cnbm^l,  732. 
Miltf>ii,  John ; 

birth  and  Lsducation,  540. 

fitudicA  on  thii  Continent.  i^iO, 

tuke»  ^irt  in  Eni^li^b  iilfulnS|  54L 

hir«  wntinp*,  541. 

hi«  bumuiut^%  542. 

nonoonfiTimiiiy,  543, 

exptiundf^  B^ptiM  pnnciple!^  and  poaUiooa,  544, 

vit»vv?(  of  infunl  biiptiMra,  545. 

cnHfd  iin  "  AimbiipttM,^  546. 

John  Tolliinil  on,  547. 
Minori : 

Komiin  Iftw  conecminj^^  !fl5. 

BulfcT  pcfHccutiou  9l  C«irtha($0|  165. 
Miracb'K : 

mirftculous  evidcnooA  oltoit  the  pfoaoDco  of  the  Spint^ 
73. 

bApibmal  mirftelvM,  212. 

of  the  Lord'*  i^uPi-cr,  2!i4,  325. 
MWi'marits*.     [See  thv  viinon!«  e^iUrniuiicfPi,] 
MiwiOTiury  Piit>erH,  B^tpti^l,  nbl,  hhU. 
Mi?*i*ionttry  iS<>cictie,^^  Cuniidiim-     fKutj  BiirTisii  Amkbica.] 
MR*loiiury  If u ion,  the  Baptis^t,  B^tS. 
Mbrtionjt : 

pjiurs  first  a^rpftt  expeditinin,  04, 

eurly  C'lmrcli  full  ot  mt«8*iutmQ  eucr^'i  157, 
Ml«»iona,  Fcreii^ : 

Ajiitt  and  Eurof>e,  614. 

Knrtn  Mt^Mon,  the,  SIS, 

Matilnmin  Miumou,  the*  816. 

Tuvov  Mis«lt»n,  the,  817,  818, 

Hirilljadu  und  .Vmican,  820, 

Pnrnif  iind  Aw*aui,  921, 

Biiim  Mi?*s*ion,  the,  828. 

TehiifU,  the,  i^2a. 

China  and  Japan,  8^,  825. 

Cofi)^  MiHMion,  the,  826. 

Goru^un  Mii**i(mgi,  827. 

Bwedli^h  Mi*siion,  the,  830, 

Rbjiui^luu  and  Africa,  ^6,  8S7. 

Bruzll  and  Mexit^o,  8^8. 

Itidiun  Mifiiion,  the^  8JJ9, 
MittKion^,  H'lmc: 

Indian  .\tUHi(niA^  8'3U. 

Frecdnicn,  Mift»ion  to  the,  848, 
MohaniniL'd : 

jfijniurt  nnd  luolivcR,  232. 

B<?cluf<ion  iirid  w  ritintfw,  2^^, 

touiukil  ii  ],xilitir:il  ri'lt^ion,  2A4. 
MfihuinnnHirtnH  inteni+uly  proud  of  lh<5  Komn,  284. 
Mohanimedi.4rn : 

rii*e  i>f»  2S1. 

a  degenerate  Chrintianity  povod  the  way  for,  ftSl. 

Komri,  the,  28.^,  234. 
Moled],  naerilicea,  t)f  ehildren  to,  6 J*. 
Mona«tcrlei^,  the,  inimonilitlefl  pnictiood  in  the  aUtccnth 

century,  377. 
Monica,  mother  of  AugUNtifie,  919. 
Mouita,  on  Wtdden^ian  baplbnmt  b&tla£$i  808, 
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Monkfl : 

uunibcrs  found  in   £g>'pt  in   tlio  fourth   century, 
205. 

dili^nt  »tudenU»  of  the  Scrif^tureii.  208. 

preaching  of  airuiii»)>l  the  rHlbari,  282. 
Montnniwni.     [See  Montakists.] 
MontATiiwts'i  the : 

held  9ume  U^nota  In  ooinmon  with  modem  Btt|Hut«, 
174. 

origin  of,  175. 

why  nuiiivd  AnaboptiMt*,  176* 

lionettt  elforti*  at  punty,  176. 

their  dwtrines   tirtuly   rooted  in  Africa  and   Giiul, 

deny  Chat  baptism  im  the  ehnnnel  of  grace,  177. 

fef»»«le  |j«.HUirH  anion^.  177. 

ctiuipulaory  btt|itiMii  ol,,  in  the  eighth  century^  242. 
Mout4inn»: 

j*keteh  of  liiw  career,  175. 

hlunden*  atfniiir^l,  175. 
Montruiil,  l>neWe,  Buptinti^  and  chuftihen  of,  998^ 
Moo<l  y.  Lady  DeU^nib,  «H4. 
Muniviun  BimtUtw.     [Si^e  GexjiAy  Baptist*,] 
Mon-.him.-e,  H.  L,.  f^KK 

Morjciin,  Al>el,  iiki^tch  of  hw  oareer,  719,  718,  716,  864. 
Morj^iin,  Willirtii*,  610. 
MorMts  Ai^tthel,  742. 
Murton,  AinbroAe,  678, 
Murtun,  John,  4*i3. 
Morton,  SuJinon,  f^45. 
Mowchu*,  John,  relates  a  *  lying  wonder'  about  theLord*» 

Siipr^r,  225, 
Modhjisti^uek  Iliver,  R.  1.,  648. 
Mo«"biini: 

on  the  chamcler  of  Ilelto^rnbaluB,  167. 

on  date  of  ChristiuuLzatiou  of  BriUiiu,  227* 

on  Boisuetj  aiU'i. 

on  the  orii^in  of  the  l^uulicianB,  339. 

on  the  Anttbaptb*t«,  3^6. 
Motk'V  on  ctilloctionii  of  niauey  by  Dutch  Bui^tluls,  417, 

418. 
Moult<m,  Ebeneaer,  01 ». 

Monni;  ^Tau,  timt  Baptbt  convert  in  Burma,  815. 
MiihlhttUfien,  362,  871. 

MtiUer,  John,  Ie«d/«  the  revolt  of  tho  poaamntft,  368. 
Munro,  Andrew,  735. 
MiiuBter,  City  of: 

outrafcfeKSt,  371. 

prenehiuj^  of  Rothnmn,  Bockbold,  tnd  Mathieion, 
S7I. 

captured.  371. 
Miin*ier  Miuineftx,  the; 

the  Miinf^ter  men  Anr^'^o.ii-i-   j?68, 

V  pcttf  and  Derm  o u  t  < . 

Mathie**eii  iind  his*  ti  .  i. 

the  movt'nieut  sybducU    7^   '71. 

ringlvudrm  put  t*»  doat  h,  rt71. 

the  outcome  of  apt  teiichioir  nnd  example,  375,  876. 

nude  indeeenoie*,  878. 
Miinnter  Relwllion,  the,  828. 
Mtiiizer,  Thorom*: 

pflHtor  in  Zwi*-kau.  857. 

n.\ieete*i  infnnt  Ixiptiiim,  857* 

protects  StMrt-k,  3ry7, 

deprived  of  bin  pnrisli,  357. 

opfK>t*ed  to  tlie  BupriMtM,  366. 

*itf.ry  of  hid  life,  366,  867. 
MuHsuliriaiv*.     {Hee  MofiAHUKOAMs.] 
MyfiiicH,  the,  discurd  tlie  notion  thai  btpUsm  can  elerniM 
II 40U1,  356. 

N. 

Nrtthnnael.     [Sec  BARTHotoMBW.] 

■^Xntionul  RiipliKt,  Ibe,'  hS6. 

National  Theological  Injilitut^,  849. 

Xajuirite,  vow  of,  impoeed  on  John  the  BApU«t|  Stmaon, 

and  Samuel,  17. 
Neandvr : 

on  tVeedom  of  ooiiid«ooQ  in  the  Apo«toUo  Church,  12e. 
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Neauder—  Continued, 

on  the  Apotttolic  Church,  127, 128. 

on  ciders  and  bishopH  in  the  Apoatolio  Churoh^  187. 

declareH  that  infant  baptUui  waa  not  admiaaiblo  in 
the  {leooud  century,  162. 

on  the  character  and  failings  of  Cyprian,  181. 

on  infant  bapli»m,  187. 

on  date  of  Cnristianization  of  Britain,  227. 

on  the  tenets  of  the  Paulicians,  238. 

on  Henry  of  Clugny,  288. 
Neliwn,  Frederick  O.,  881. 

banished  from  Sweden,  882. 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  989. 
Neb*on,  Robert.  604. 
Neo-Ceesarea,  Council  of,  on  baptism  of  an  unborn  babe, 

216. 
Nero,  the  Emperor: 

various  entimaten  of  his  character,  102. 

origin  and  ]>edi^rrec,  102. 

his  mother  and  father,  102. 

beauty  of  penon,  102. 

monstrous  crimes,  102. 

Paul's  appeal  to,  102. 

contrasted  with  Paul,  108. 

burns  Rome,  108,  UH. 

proclaims  edicts  against  the  Christians,  104. 

rebuilds  Rome,  104. 

Golden  House  of,  104. 

is  slain  by  his  slave,  105. 

his  body  burnt,  105. 

exhibits  himself  in  the  Circus  Maximns,  105. 

decreed  by  the  Senate  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  State, 
105. 
Nerva,  the  Emperor,  forbids  religious  persecution,  148. 
Netherlands  Baptists,  the : 

early  refugws  from  Waldenses,  407. 

rejected  infunt  twptism,  407,  408. 

did  not  participate  in  the  Miinster  insurrection,  409. 

buried  alive,  412. 

bitter  persecution  of,  412. 

Dutch  martyrs,  413. 

fiendish  tortures  inliicteil  on,  414,  415. 

they  increiu«e  and  multiply,  415. 

money  collected  to  assist  the  Prince  of  Oran^re,  417. 

dissensions  among  as  to  Church  discipline,  420 

origin  of,  421.  422. 
New  Brunswick,  Baptists  of,  921. 
New  Hampshire.  Baptists  of: 

carlv  strujrgles,  762. 

Rjicliel  Seammon,  768. 

Half- way  Covenant,  the,  763. 

the  Nfwton  church  organized,  764. 

conversion  of  Dr.  Slu-phcRl,  765. 

settlement  at  '  Buj^ist  Hill,'  766. 

recent  statistics,  767. 

famous  ministers,  767,  768. 
New,  Isaac,  ySiS. 
New  Jersey  : 

first  Baptist  church  in,  709. 

religious  freedom  guaranteed  in,  709. 

planting  of  Baptist  churches  in,  714. 
New  .Jerusalem,  the,  at  Miiu.ster,  328. 
New  Lights,  the,  742,  743. 
Newnuin,  A.  H.,  i»34,  935. 
Newjx)rt,  K.  I. : 

a  Jewish  congrogation  organized  in,  655. 

cliui-ch  f»f,  6oH. 

first  church  at^  669,  671. 

banishment  or  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
669. 

Morgan  Edwards  on  the,  671. 

hononible  history  of  tlie  Cljurch  at,  673. 

church  at  always  Calvinistic,  673. 
New  Testunient,  translated  into  Assamese,  821. 
New  Testament  Peri(Kl,  the: 

John  the  Baptist,  13. 

Baptism  of  Jesus,  the,  25. 

witness  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  36. 

Christ's  witness  to  the  Baptist,  47. 

the  King  in  Zion,  57. 

laws  of  the  new  kingdom,  57. 


New  Testament  Period,  JXsA—Comiinutd, 

Pentecoet  and  Saul,  71. 

Paul  and  Gentile  inisaions,  88. 

Nero  and  Paul,  99. 

Peter  and  John,  99. 

Apostolic  Churches  the  only  model  for  all  Chureki 
114. 

officers  and  ordinances  of  the  ApoBtolic  Church,  12! 

the  Baptist  copy  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  148. 
Newton,  Isaac,  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravity,  6. 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  874. 
New  York,  Baptists  of: 

conventicles  and  meetings  forbidden,  746. 

earlv  religious  persecution  of,  746, 747. 

Lady  Mc^y  and  Gravesend,  747. 

Wickenden,  Rev.  William,  748. 

preaching  and  baptizing  in  New  York,  749. 

flnt  Baptist  Church,  750,  751. 

bow  connected  with  Block  Island  Bafitints,  751, 752. 

the  first  Church  during  the  Revolutiooary  War,  7^ 

new  Churches  forme<l,  756. 

the  second  Baptist  Church,  756. 

Bethel  Church,  756. 

Fayette  St.  Church,  756. 

Oliver  Street  Church,  756. 

Epiphanv,  Church  of  the,  756. 

Baptist  Association  formed,  756. 
New  Zealand,  989. 
Nortfi-west  Territory,  928. 
Nic£ea,  Council  of: 

Constantine  presides  over,  197. 

Arianism  condemned.  197. 

union  between  Churcn  and  State  established,  197. 

assembled  by  Constantine,  203. 

miigrnificence  of  the  prelates  att^^nding,  203. 

marks  of  torture  borne  by  many  of  the  inembers^  303 

Constantine  confirms  its  clecrecs,  2i>4. 

ordained  that  no  Christian  should  be  wiihOttt  tl 
Scriptures,  208. 

its  decree  concerning  the  baptised  man,  211. 
Nice,  Council  of,  afiirms  doctrine  of  tramtubstanliati*?! 

255. 
Nicholsbuig  Articles,  the,  884. 
Nicodemus,  67. 
Nicomedia,  196. 
Nicbuhr : 

on  the  relijfious  tolerance  of  Rome,  99. 

on  the  character  of  Constantino,  204,  205. 
Ninffpo,  mission  to,  825. 
No(rdle'8  Island,  701,  703. 
Noetus : 

error  of,  182. 

tried  for  blasphemous  utterances,  192. 
Nordin,  Robert,  727. 
North  Carolina : 

traces  of  early  Baptists  in,  727. 

early  pioneei>,  757. 

open-air  meeting,  758. 

an  association  formed,  759. 

famous  names  among,  759. 
Nortli,  Robert,  752. 
Northrup,  Goo.  W.,  877. 
Norway,  Christianity  introduced  into,  246. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  struggles  of  the  Baptist  chnrch  at,  744 
Nova  Scotia,  Baptist**  of,  919. 

early  settlements,  919,  920. 

the  "first  Baptist  association  in,  920,  921. 

earliest  missionary  society,  922,  923. 
Novatian,  his  cjvse  the  first  recorded  instance  of  departa 

from  immersion  in  baptism,  177. 
Novatians.  the : 

<lirt'er  from  the  Montanists,  177. 

called  Puritans,  178. 

rapid  increa.se  in  numbers  and  power,  178. 

Adam  Clarke  on,  17S,  179. 

Lardner  on  their  benefits  to  mankind,  179. 

were  Anabaptists,  283. 
Nowel,  Increase,  689. 
Nude  baptism.     [See  Trixe  Imversiox.] 

the  ancient  nte  de-scribed,  221. 

not  an  immodest  ceremony,  222. 
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Nude  baptism — Continv4d. 

CloviM,  the  Frankitth  kin^r,  thus  baptized,  222. 

other  notable  ctises,  222,  228,  878. 
Nuiis,  nomben  in  £gypt  in  the  fourth  oentury,  205. 


Octavia,  wife  of  Nero,  102. 
(£coIaiiipadiu8 : 

on  infant  baptism,  331. 

a  friend  to  Denk  and  Hubmeyer,  346. 

efforts  at  paci  Heat  ion,  847. 

advises  Council  of  Basle  to  adopt  severe  measures 
against  Baptists,  347. 
<  )irlethorpe,  Governor,  770. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John  (Lord  Cobham),  executed  as  a  Lol- 
lard, 324. 
Old  Lights,  744. 

Olin,  Stephen,  on  the  Brook  Kidron,  77. 
Olmstead.  J.  W..  882. 
Oluev,  Thonian,  Jr.,  667. 
Olney,  Thomas,  Sr.,  664,  665. 
Olshau^n,  quoted  on  John's  immersions,  35. 
Omoit^  '  to  iiiimcrfte,'  156. 
Oncken,  J.  G.,  827,  828,  829. 

on  the  formation  of  a  new  church  at  Uombui^  in 
1884,  149. 
Ongole,  India,  828, 824. 
Ontario,  928. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  415. 

efforts  to  promote  liberty  of  conscience,  416. 

praises  tTie  Baptists,  419. 
Origon : 

blends  philosophy  with  revelation,  182. 

repels  the  charge  of  Celsus,  184. 

early  life  and  oon version,  185. 

urges  f  re«5dom  of  religious  opinion,  192. 
'  Orthodox  Creed,*  the,  654,  556,  558. 
Oj*bome,  Thomas,  700. 
Osgood,  Howard,  915. 
Otiio,  Saint,  on  ancient  nude  baptism,  222. 
Otsego  Association,  the,  848. 
Overseers.     [See  Pastors.] 


Paganism : 

strength  of  under  the  Roman  Empire,  100. 

its  many  deities,  100. 

the  Roman  emperors  deified,  101. 

carefully  fosteied  for  state  reasons,  101. 

semi-scepticism  of  i^s  votaries,  101. 
Pnine,  Dr.,  on  immersion,  142. 
Paine,  Solomon,  742. 
Painter,  Thomas,  688. 
Palestine : 

under  the  Roman  dominion,  14. 

l>etty  feuds  of  the  Roman  rulers,  14. 

jK)verty  of  the  land,  129. 
Palmer,  Elder,  727. 
Palmer,  Paul,  757. 
Pamphylia,  72. 
Papius : 

father  of  pernicious  tradition,  the,  156. 

great  dislike  for  Paul,  157. 
Paris,  Matthew,  on  date  of  Christianization  of  Britain,  227. 
Parma,  baptL-^tery  at,  253. 
Parker,  Joseph,  757. 
Parsons,  Stephen,  742. 
Parthia,  72. 
Particular  Baptists : 

a  cliureh  organized  at  Shrewsbury,  Etigland,  460. 

confession  of  faith,  554. 

first  general  assembly,  the,  558. 

decline  among  the^  559. 
Pastors  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  134,  135. 

styled  presbyters  or  elders  bv  Hebrew  Christians,  134. 

called  bishops  or  overseers  by  the  Gentiles,  134. 

are  bishops,  135. 

Noander  on,  185,  136. 

elected  by  each  Apostolic  Church,  128. 

method  of  election,  124. 


Pastors  in  the  Apostolic  Church— Cbn/ti*tt#rf. 

rule  exerciswi  by,  136. 

false  prutensious  connected  with  the  word  *  bishop,' 
136. 
Patcrson,  James,  577. 
Patience,  Thomas,  671. 
Patmos,  Isle  of,  111.    , 
Patrick,  Saint: 

immersed  seven  kings  and  eleVon  thousand  con- 
verts, 79. 

instructs  the  Irish  in  the  use  of  Roman  letters,  224. 
Patton,  A.  S.,  886. 
,  Paul  the  Apostle  [see  Sai:l]  : 

finds  twelve  believers  at  Ephesus,  62,  58. 

in  the  synatrogue,  88. 

mission  to  the  Gentiles,  88. 

Arabian  seclusion,  89. 

assailed  by  foes,  90. 

returns  to  Damascus,  90. 

made  kn«wn  to  Peter  by  Barnabas,  91. 

received  with  doubt  by  the  disciples,  91. 

visits  Jerusalem,  92. 

vast  lalwrs  in  Antioch,  94.  * 

first  great  missionary  expedition,  94. 

lands  at  Salamis,  and  drops  the  name  of  Saul,  94. 

takes  precedence  of  Barnabas,  94. 

epistles  of,  94,  95. 

snipwrecked  at  Malta,  95. 

miracle  of  the  viper,  95. 

journeys  to  Rome,  95,  96. 

arrives  at  Appii  Forum,  95. 

welcomed  by  the  Roman  brethren  to  the  Three  Tav- 
erns, 95,  96. 

delivered  to  Bumis  Afranius,  96. 

permitted  to  dwell  in  his  own  hired  house  in  Rome, 
96. 

legendary  horrors  of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  97. 

sick  in  prison,  97. 

slowness  of  his  accusers  to  appear,  97. 

released  from  imprisonment,  97. 

subsequent  travels,  97. 

close  of  the  Scripture  narrative  concerning,  97. 

success  of  his  preaching  in  Rome,  97. 

expounds  the  new  doctrine  to  the  Jewish  elders,  97. 

spends  two  busy  vears  in  Rome,  97. 

confers  with  leading  Jews  in  Rome,  97. 

martyrdom  at  Rome,  97. 

his  epistles  penned,  98. 

parallels  between  Paul  and  Luther  and  Bunyan,  98. 

appeals  to  Nero,  102. 

Nero  and  Paul  contrasted,  108. 

instructs  deacons,  132. 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Paulicians,  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of,  289. 
Paulicians,  the,  9. 

persecutions  of,  234. 

coupled  with  the  Manichaans,  234. 

slandered,  236. 

disclaimed  the  theology  of  Manes,  236. 

tenets  of,  236. 

true  history  of,  237. 

their  attitude  toward  the  Christian  ordinances,  288. 

were  reformed  Manichseans,  288. 

their  spirituality,  239. 

Mosheim  on  the  origin  of,  239. 

persecuted,  240. 

rebel,  and  ally  themselves  with  Mussulmans,  240. 

one  tnousand  barbarously  put  to  death,  240. 

fly  to  arms  in  self-defense,  240. 

emigrate  to  Europt»,  24<). 
Palimpsests,  first  appearance  of,  240. 
Paulinus.  Bishop,  baptistery  of,   Northumberland,  En- 

glana.  255. 
Paurs  Epistles  the  first  to  be  collected  into  one  volume^ 

155. 
Peasants*  War,  the : 

causes  of,  362. 

begins  in  the  Black  Forest,  363. 

rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  363. 

the  peasants  demand  their  rights,  364. 

a  general  uprising,  864. 
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Peasants'  War,  the — Contintud, 

dUtinct  fh)m  the  M&dnesH  of  MUnster,  864. 

the  Pea^autB  were  not  Anabaptists,  864. 

Luther's  pamphlet  a^^ainst,  865. 

no  traces  of  Anabaptist  fanaticism  seen  in  the  Peas- 
ante'  War,  866. 

barbarities  of  the  prinees,  868. 
Peek,  John  M.,  84L 
Pedalion,  the,  141. 
Pedobaptism.    [Seo  Babka,  Baptism  or.] 

y enema  ouoted  on,  164. 
PedobaptiKt,  the  term  defined,  288. 
Pelagius,  denies  the  need  of  intant  baptism,  217. 
Pelagius,  Pope : 

complains  of  the  Eunomians,  247. 

attirms  necessity  of  trine  baptism,  247. 
Pennepck,  Pa.,  settlement  of  early  Baptists  at,  707. 
Pennsylvania: 

the  Buptints  of,  706. 

settlement  at  Pennepek,  707.  * 

Pentecost : 

ii^ul  and  Pentecost,  71. 

liu^istic  miracle  at,  72. 

Peter'H  nermon  at,  78. 

coronation  lluiue  at,  78. 

rushing,  mighty  wiiid  at,  78. 

baptism  of  the  three  thousand,  74. 

anciently  a  time  for  baptism,  251. 

the  cloven  tongues  illustrated,  268. 
PerAision,  in  the  case  of  Novatiun,  177, 178. 
Periodicals,  Baptist,  881,  887.     [See  the  respective  titles.] 
Perseoutions : 

of  the  primitive  Christians,  99. 

causes  of,  99,  100. 

motives  mflucncing  the  pen^ccuting  emperors,  101. 

Nero's  persecution  begins,  104. 

Christians  horribly  tortured  by  Nero,  104. 

imperial  severity, 'l 67. 

barbarities  inflicted  during  the  various  persecutions, 
168. 

the  Decian  persecution,  172. 

under  Gallus  and  Valerian^  178. 

Valerian  iK!»ues  anti-Christian  edicts,  178. 

cease  in  the  West,  174. 

last  bitter  pen«ccuti"n  under  Diocletian,  196. 

vigorous  persecution  of  the  Donatists,  218. 

by  Christians,  214. 

atrocity  of  the  persecution  of  the  Paulicians,  284. 

one  thousand  Paulicians  slain,  240. 

ten  French  priests  burnt  at  Orlcjins,  246. 

massiicre  of  the  Albi^nses,  279. 

T^rsecution  of  the  Cuthari,  281. 

Waldensian  persecutions,  21«7,  300. 

crusade  of  Simon  de  Montfort  against  the  Waldenscs, 
810. 

of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  820. 

Lollard  persecutions,  323,  324. 

Protestant  cruelty,  838. 

Rieforined  Inauisition,  the,  835. 

barbarities  innicted  on  Baptists  at  Basle,  848. 

Baptists  punished  by  drowning,  850. 

barbarities  of  the  pnnces  in  the  Peasants'  War,  868. 

Baptists  persecuted  in  Moravia,  380. 

sutTcrings  of  the  Augsburg  martyrs,  392. 

shocking  cruellies  inflicted  on  Bavarian  Baptists,  394. 

crusade  against  the  Tyrolean  Baptists,  395,  396. 

the  Edict  of  Spire,  402. 

of  Luther,   Zwingli,   and   Melancthon  against  the 
Baptists,  403,  404. 

Baptists  buried  alive,  412. 

tlendi>h  torture**  inflicted  on  Netherlands  Bapti8ts,41 4. 

Baptist-**  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  harried,  685. 

of  the  Boston  Baptists,  687. 
Persecution,  Religious,  abhorred  by  Baptists  cvery-where, 

154. 
Persic  Version,  the,  241. 

Perth,  Councils  of,  tacitly  enjoin  immersion,  427. 
Perth,  Tasmania,  939. 
Peshito,  the : 

its  faithfulness  to  the  original,  155. 

reflects  the  baptism  of  the  second  century,  156. 


Peter  the  Apostle : 

hardness  ot  66. 

sermon  at  Pentecost,  78. 

labors  of,  amon^^  the  scattered  Jews,  106. 

scanty  biographical  detaihs  oonceniiDg^,  107. 

not  mentioned  in  Acta  aft«r  chapter  xv,  107. 

peraonal  and  mental  tmits,  107,  108. 

intimacy  with  Jesus,  107. 

vi»its  Babylon,  108. 

olosin{|[  years  lost  in  gloonny  tradition,  108. 

doubtful  if  he  ever  saw  Bouie,  108,  109. 
Peter  Chelcicky : 

the  forerunner  of  the  Boheiiiiati  Brethren,  818. 

tenets  and  preaching,  818,  819. 

his  followers,  819.    [See  Chklcic,  Brcthrxv  of.] 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  quoted  on  the  autograph  MS. 

John's  Gospel.  156. 
Peter  of  Bruis,  284,  285. 

bunit,  287. 

^p-eat  spread  of  his  doctrines,  287. 
Petilian.    [See  Dokatistb.] 
Peto,  Sir  Samuel  Morton,  690. 
Petrobrusians,  the.  288. 

a  sect  of  Baptists,  284. 

an  anti-sacerdotal  sect,  286. 

belonged  to  the  common  people,  286. 

peculuir  tenets,  286,  287. 

denied  that  they  were  Analiapti^ts,  827. 
Phelps,  8.  D.,  882. 
Philadelphia,  Pa : 

planting  of  Baptist  churohes  in,  711,  712. 

First  Church,  the,  712. 

Philadelphia  Association  formed,  715. 
Pfiiladelphia  Bible  Convention,  898. 
Philemon,  Paul's  EpUtle  to,  98. 
Philip  the  A(>ostle : 

teachableness  of^  66. 

kbors  in  Phrygia,  118. 
Philip  of  Hesse. 

bigamy  of,  859. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  approve  his  bignmons  mar 
riage,  859. 
Philippians,  Letter  to  the,  98. 
Philo.\emian  Version,  the,  240. 
Phocas,  Emperor,  282. 
Photius  of  Constantinople,  285. 

false  witness  against  the  I'uulicians,  236,  237. 
Phrygia,  72. 

Pictures,  alle^rical,  261. 

Pictures.  Ancient  Baptismal,  256,  275.     [See  List  or  Il- 
lustrations.] , 
Pilate,  Christ's  reply  to,  58. 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  ditTereiices  between,  622. 
Pilgrims,  the  Plymouth : 

landing,  620. 

solemn  compact  of,  620,  621. 

liberties  in  Holland,  621. 

their  poverty,  6-.il. 
Pillar  Saint,  Mying  wonder'  told  of  a  certain,  225. 
Pindar,  cited  as  to  meaning  of  Grevk  word   '  baptizo,' 

84. 
Pisa,  Baptist^Ty  of,  251,  252,  253. 
Piscataqua,  N.'J.,  Baptiist  church  at,  710. 
Piscataqua,  Me.: 

a  church  organize  I  at,  710. 

known  as  '  Anabaptist  Town,'  711. 
Pistoia,  baptistery  at,  254. 
Plank,  on  Luther's  treatment  of  the  question  of  infiint 

baptism,  358. 
Platonism : 

corruption  of  Christianity  with,  194. 

growth  of.  195. 

none  of  the  churches  entirely  free  from  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  195. 
Pliny,  supei-stition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Piumptre,  Dean,  on  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  at 

Pentecost,  74. 
Plutarch,  makes  religion  a  necessary  basis  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, 99. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  landing  at.  620. 
Pococke,  estimate  of  the  Jordan's  volume,  33. 
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Poknd : 

[K^-ttriont  itiijurrection  \n^  S68. 
mirtAbQ  work  in,  &Ji% 
Pol  V  biu9 : 

'cltud  m  t»  moftnini?  of  Greek  wonl  *  bftptizo/  M. 
extols  the  p^ety  of  the  po^n  Hoaiazia,  'Jlf, 
Poly<^ttrx> : 

*  i4iarac-UT,  life,  and  writing!*,  158. 

Pompeii,  di»covorit!H  of  ancient  liuths  at,  3^9. 

Pontife-x  Maxitiiu9f  101, 

Fruit UH,  72. 

Fontjpool  College,  Walcgi,  (J08» 

VwAI  liotwrt: 

attiiekH  thfl  B«j>tiiit»t  ^8> 

Cf>ntroveri*v  wiili  Kiltiu,  460* 
Pwle,  William.  939. 
Fools*  of  .)enj!iaieni.     [See  the  varioud  naiueft,] 

fhitj  of  u»Q  to  the  public,  77. 
Popppa : 

kk'keii  to  death  by  Nero,  nn. 

Hhnnicle**  viocj*  mul  extravotfunce,  H>2. 
Portv*nioiith^  R,  L,  an4  ita  churclies,  670. 
Pwey,  Humphrey,  844. 
Post- A[H>«tolic  Affe.  tbu : 

thv  Ohureh  in  the  swjond  eentnry,  155, 

the  (hurch  in  the  third  century,  172. 

the  Chureh  in  th«  fourth  century,  PJ4, 

the  Chnrch  in  the  fifth  century » iill, 

the  Church  in  the  nixth  U)  the  ninth  contnry^  SS5, 

biiptl?*ni  und  Imptintf  rit*  in  the  middle  a^^,  243. 

ancient  hnptimiiiil  |»t<?tur«r*^  a^'k 

the  rhiinh  in  the  tweltth  eenturj^,  376. 

the  \Viiltient*ianft,  294. 

Dr^temlan  Brethren  and  the  LollardB^  319. 
Powell,  ViiVtttM>r,  0<>f), 
PnTtoHuni  at  Rom©^  the,  9C,  97. 
Pnijyfue,   dJotincil   ot,  censurea  the  pride  of  the  higher 

eleriry,  244. 
Prayer-Vrnk^  the,  n»ei  of  forbidden  by  Furlianient,  4$4. 
Prayer-hook  of  l.'V4S\  as|>crt*ion  pf?niiitted  therein  in  the 

ciu*c  of  weak  infantHi,  4'iH. 
Prayer-book  nf   Edwonl  VI. ^  enjoins  only  ii  single  im- 

iniTwion,  4'i9. 
Prencl»ttr»,  noted  Ainerinin  B>ipt!Mt»  853* 
Prc^ir,  on  Wulden-ilttn  Church  Uovemment,  805, 
Pr<j»bytcn*.     [See  Kr.DF.Rs.J 
PreabytiTV  in  the  Apjwtolic  Church,  187* 
Piice.'Jnl^ri,  H8L 
Prince  Edwttr4  Inldnd,  t>2H,  929» 
Priuihiinl,  William,  fiMT. 
]^n:»rae,  Mirtwion  t»%  ^t\. 
Pnwelytett  of  Highteou.><ncSB,  81. 
Prrrt*elVl<:H  i){  the  Liat43,  51. 
FroviJcnee,  R,  I.: 

found  in  17  of,  643. 

revival  in,  ttOM. 

chureh  at,  658,  fiiSl. 

irottblet*  in  tlie  church  at,  6^8. 

defective  church  records,  <hM. 

layiiig  on  of  hiind.^,  6th5. 

M'unnin4j*H  pa^tonito,  667. 
Proxiejc,     [S-c«  Spox»ok«.] 
Fruirner,  ^icllohlM,  3S7* 
l*nift}*ia,  mif«.(»ion  work  in,  SS^Sh 
Prvor,  William,  924. 

Prteudo  RelniL'riuft,  on  the  WnldenMhinj^f  808. 
Publication  Society,  the  Baptist,  888. 
Pullufi,  Cardinal,  on  three  ><ymV»oU;«in»  of  Immenioo,  247* 
Purgatory,  >frowth  of  the  diK-trinc  of,  215. 
Puritans,  the : 

a  different  people  front  the  Filgrinn*,  622. 

their  aven«ion  to  the  Sc|%mtifi&  of  L&ydBny  632. 

aristocmcy,  623. 

founded  »  state,  6S4. 

pei^c'cuterl  on  principle,  625, 

perwecntion  of  the  Browns,  626, 
Puritan^  of  Muiisaohujicttii,  ititoloraiit  and  InquiftUorioJ, 

Putooti,  Italy,  95. 
t*yn«,  John,  76*. 


Qii»ker».     [See  FaiKKaa,  Society  of.] 

por^iocuu'd  in  Vir^iuitt,  72«i, 
Quelle,    Frovtnoo   of,    Baptist    progrc^js   in,   927»     fSefi 

MuNTUEAL,] 

Queen  of  V^'mions,     [See  AaifiNiAN  VsaaioHt] 
QuL^nislaiid^  939. 

R. 

Rubbhiji,  the,  84 : 

their  minnt«  teachlnoa,  S4,  85. 
liubbis,  savingt*  of  the,  23. 
liaiid,  8.  t.,  923. 
Rfltid,  ThcWore  11,,  986. 
Rfliidiill,  BcTyuinln,  767. 
RauifiKin^  Burnia^  616. 

niiKHion  work  in,  815. 
RiinM>m,  Elinhtt,  768. 

Riitmm,  writes  against  tranftuheitaotiatlon,  255. 
Eavenna,  bnptipt*  ry  at,  269,  270. 
Ruv  eiino,  Council  of,  ai*j)ers«i<tu  periniltcd  by,  4Slr. 
R+iV,  fciitnon,  Jr.^  752. 

Reek,  BtevcnR^n,  bur^Forities  inlJioted  oDj  725. 
Ree.^,  Duvid,  9.39. 
Reformation,  Era  of  the: 

Zwingli  iind  FaWr,  .^0. 

Council  of  Zurich  and  iut  decrew,  881,  833. 

early    Baptist   many  hi    in    Switzerland,    8S4,   885, 
»36. 

confessions  of  faith,  early  Bapti4tji>,  240. 

Zwickau  and  Lutfu-r,  354. 

Pcii^unt*'  War,  the,  362, 

Gcnoao  Baptists,  the.  379,  39r>. 

BuplTHU  in  tho  Netherlandi*,  4<17. 
Reformed  Inqiii'<ition,  the.     [8e«  Ziitioti,  CorNCit  OF,] 
Rcgc  n  e  rat  ion,  Bufit  it*  n  lal : 

ct^rniptiiiiT  influences  of  tbe  alj?*urd  doctrine  ot^  211. 

ChrvMO«*toni  on,  211. 

(tib^Min,  Edward,  oti,  212. 

arruwlli  iind  j*iircud  of  tliv  bercay,  218. 
Re^iHtry  Act,  of  16.'j3,  the.  4^6. 
Regular  Btipttt*t»*  in  Virginia,  781, 
Relic  worship,  iiOo. 
*  KchuMourt  lb;mld,'  ihe,  8S8. 
RcTui^iuH  imniensos  Clovitj  L  and  8,000  warriors  in  on© 

day,  79. 
Rcntinfflon,  Stephen,  8BI, 
Renan,  Emcsit,  on  the  cliamcter  of  Christ,  68. 
RchidenrH  Oatb.     [8ee  Williams,  RautR.] 
Rer^toration,  the  EnifliBh*  Baptists  in  tho,  640, 
ReUL'blin,  314, 

Reviser»,  Antflo-Amcrican,  3fi. 
ReviF^ion,  Bible,  90O.  Sol,  9<>3,  908. 
RevivaU,  Baptist,  872, 

genenil  awakening;  in  1S50,  880. 

evanffells^t*,  AmtTicati,  890. 

in  E^uitern  Cainida.  928, 
Rtivolutiojiary  War,  the  .American: 

BapliM^ln.  775. 

larffc  increa«*€  of  churches  during,  776. 

ditHcnltie-  of  Baptu'tH  in,  77T. 

M:it4j«uchut<«tta  reltLxcs  huraeverity  toward  Baptiji<ts  fUt 
778. 

RCtion  of  the  MnB?iichufiett^  Congress,  786. 

Baptist  nntriotinm  duriri|^,  7iiB. 

Bopii'-t  Revolutionary  i*oldi«n*,  791* 

destruction  fjf  tbe  G*t*pft^  792, 

Baptist  chaplains,  794,  79o. 
Rcyner,  John,  674, 
Rhy<.^,,  Monjtin  John,  Bfi9, 

Rhcifius  instigated  tbe  Au^hurgpere>ecutioD,  S93,  898. 
Rhoda,  the  i^rvant-muid,  107. 
Rhode  Witnd: 

Mjtih'mcnt  of,  641. 

Williams,  Rr^r,  642. 

foundii]g  l^t  Prnvidence,  648. 

frc&Joni  In.  649,  fi50. 

•  Revision  of  1745,  the/  650. 

Rom  on  Catholie  freedom  ln»  fl51. 

Jewish  f^-e^dotn  in,  655, 
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olvil  aiid  relijfiouK  liberty  in,  656. 

l*rovi«lence  aiid  Newport  churches,  658. 

struggles  tor  constitutional  liberty,  7W. 
•Rhys,  Holy,'  59y. 
Bioe,  Luther,  814,  844,  882. 
Rights,  Mai^i^ehuKetts  Bill  of,  809. 
Ripley,  Dr.,  on  what  constitutes  tm  apostolic  churoh,  9. 
Rippon,  John,  561. 
Roberts,  1.  J.,  836. 

Robertson,  Fredcriclj,  quoted  on  John's  ministry,  55. 
Robinson,  Ezelcicl  G.,  875. 
Robinson,  John,  452,  468. 

Robinson,  Robert,  quoted  on  interrupted  ■ucceftsioD,  8. 
Robinson,  Snnmel,  v22. 
RocheHt«r  Theological  Seminar}',  875. 
Rochester  University,  867,  808. 
Rogers,  William,  biographical  sketch,  795. 
Roman  Catholic  Church. : 

its  erroneous  notion  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  com- 
munion,  149. 

granted  fVoedom  in  Rhode  Island,  651,  658. 
Roman  Empire : 

far-reaching  sway  of,  18,  14. 

Palestinl)  under  the,  14. 

di virion  of  the,  211. 
Romans: 

infanticide  common  among,  69. 

regarded  Christians  as  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  107. 
Rome: 

baths  at,  78. 

Paul's  arrival  at,  96. 

martyrdom  of  Piiul  at,  97. 

results  of  Paul's  preaching  in,  97. 

Paul's  two  busy  yean*  in,  97. 

religious  tolerance  her  steady  policy,  99. 

basis  of  religious  freedom,  99. 

blending  of  politics  and  religion,  99. 

pantheon  for  the  idols  of  tlie  world,  99. 

many  gods  of,  100. 

the  ennwron*  deified,  101. 

superstition  among  the  educated  classes,  101. 

burned  by  Nero,  103, 104. 

rebuilt  bv  Nero,  104. 

doubtful'if  Peter  ever  saw  the  city,  108, 109. 

Christianitv  introduced  into,  109. 

the  early  Church  at,  I'Jl. 

how  constituted,  121,  122. 

squalor  in,  129. 

laws  concerning  minors,  165. 

baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  251,  252. 
Rudolph  II.  perstcutes  Moruvinn  Baptists,  888. 
Rufinus  churl's  Jerome  with  taking  liberties  with  the 

laws  of  translation,  209. 
Russell,  John,  701. 
Russia,  Mission  work  in,  829. 
Rymker,  F.  L.,  830. 

8. 

Rabellians,  excommunicated  by  Callixtus,  188. 

Sacred  River  of  Palestine,  33. 

Baifer,  Peter,  nmrtvrdoin  of,  812. 

Sahidic  Version,  tfic,  IftG. 

Saint  Paul's  Bay,  .Malta,  95. 

Salamis,  island  of,  94. 

Saul  here  chanties  his  name  to  Paul,  94. 
Salem,  religious  otTenses  at,  636. 
Salem  Church,  the : 

earlv  pastors,  628. 

intolerance  of  the,  628. 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herod  Philip,  48. 

dances  before  the  revelers,  44. 

cravt^s  the  head  of  John  BaptiNt  on  a  dish,  45. 
Saltonstall,  Kichard,  protests  a«^ainat  religious  tyranny  in 

Massacliu.-cttii,  689,  690. 
Salvation : 

by  faith,  42. 

for  infants,  GO,  70. 
Sanderson,  Bishop,  620. 
Sands,  James  and  Nilcs,  751. 


Sands,  John,  758. 

Sands,  William,  888. 

Sanford,  Miles,  886. 

Sanlicdrin,  deputation  fVom  waits  on  John,  81. 

San  Quala,  the  Burmwe,  819. 

Saraoeus,  capture  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  286. 

Sarles,  John  Wesley,  711. 

Sarum,  Council  of,  ei^joins  inimenion,  4S7. 

Sator,  Henry,  759. 

Sattler,  Midiael,  a  Baptist  martyr  at  Bolhenbniv,  V^ 

Saturn,  sacrifices  of  children  offered  to  by  CartAigin 

69. 
Saul: 

meeta  Stephen  in  dispute,  80. 

present  at  Stephen's  martyrdom,  80. 

makes  havoc  of  the  Church,  81. 

of  Jewish  parentage.  182. 

birth,  education,  and  early  life,  82,  88,  84. 

instructed  in  all  Hebrew  Hcholarship,  84. 

made  a  thorough  Talmudist,  84. 

enters  on  his  crusade  affaim^t  the  Naxarene  ha 
85. 

joumeyg  to  Damascus,  86. 

smitten  to  the  ground,  86. 

stricken  and  helpless,  88. 

convernion,  88,  89.     [See  Paul.] 
Saundeiy.  John,  987. 
Savonarola : 

martyrdom,  819. 

in  sympathy  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  881. 

career,  wonderful  oratory,  death,  821. 
Sawtre,  William,  first  Lollard  martyr,  Z%^, 
Sawyer,  A.  W.^  926.- 
Sawyer,  Ephraim,  769. 
Saxony,  peasant  rising  in,  868. 
Scammon,  Rachel,  768. 
Schaff,  Philiji : 

on  traditional  site  of  Christ^s  baptiam,  83. 

on  compulsory  infant  baptLjim,  218. 
Schatthausen,  Swit2erland,858. 
Schleiennacher,  on  infant  baptism,  165,  166. 
Schleitheim  Confession,  the,  840,  841,  345.  [See  Aptc 

DIZ.] 

Schmidt,  on  the  origin  of  the  Cathari,  277. 

Schwenkfield,  Casper,  on  the  AnabaptUts,  405. 

Scituate,  controversy  at,  675. 

Scott,  W.  P.,  938. 

Scottish  Bapti.st"*.     [See  Baptists,  Scottish.] 

Scriptures,  the,  translated  by  Dr.   Jud^-on  into  Bunne5< 

818.     [See  Bible.  J 
Screven,  William,  704. 
Scriven,  General.  791. 
Seare»,  Barnan,  887. 
Sears,  E.  (J.,  887. 

Sea- water,  immei"sion  in  permitted.  427. 
Se-baptism  of  Smvth,  John,  457,  458. 
Seminaries,  Baptist  Theological,   872.     [See  the  varioo 

titles.] 
Seminaries,  colored,  850. 
Seniuiaries,  female : 

Granville,  ().,  878. 

Georgetown,  Ky.,  878. 
Semler,  on  Tertullian's  l)e  Baptuino^  161. 
Seneca,  on  the  cliaracter  of  Nero,  102. 
Separate  Baptists  in  Virginia,  731. 
Separatism,  English,  619. 
Separatists,  the,  719. 

WhitefieUPs  relations  to,  720. 
Septuagint  Version,  86. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  60. 
Seven  Articles,  the,  840. 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  187. 
Seventh-Day  Baptists: 

founded,  552. 

never  numerous  in  England,  56S. 
Shailer,  W.  H.,  883. 
Shain,  Alexander,  989. 
Shanghai,  mis.«*ion  to,  887. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  857. 
Shcnaton.  T.  8.,  931. 
Sherwooa,  Adiel,  771,  772. 
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Ship,  the,  in  early  Christian  symbolism,  258. 
Shuck,  J.  L.,  836. 
Siani,  mission  to,  822. 
Siculus,  Peter,  236,  28«. 

tUKse  testimony  ogiiiust  the  Paulicians,  287. 
Si^smmul,  Emperor,  317,  31{j. 
Siloam,  Pool  of,  75. 

])opulace  bathed  therein,  78. 
Simon  de  Montfort  exterminaten  the  Waldeuses,  810. 
Simon  Mnj^us,  67. 

Simon  Zelotes,  fiery  impulsivenens  of,  66. 
Simon   the  Apo>tlu,  timlitionary  Uibors  in  Egypt  and 

Lydia,  113. 
Simmons*,  J.  B.,  848. 
Sin^ng: 

controversy  on,  649. 

introduced,  550. 
Sion  Kont.     [See  Gwent,  John.] 
Sitter  Kiver,  the,  suited  for  immersions,  868. 
Six-Article  Act,  the,  325. 
Sixi>onny  Donation,  the,  508. 
Six-Principle  Buptiwt  Association,  the,  519. 
Six-Princij)le  Baptists,  667. 

established  a  General  Assembly,  669. 

tenets  of,  569. 
Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  infamies  practiced  by,  877. 
Sla<le,  George,  939. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  establishes  religious  worship  at 

Jamestown,  724. 
Smith,  D.  A.  W.,  317. 
Smitii,  Hezekiah.  717,  765. 

sketcli  of  his  career,  714. 

biographical  sketch,  798. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  886. 
Smith,  Leroy,  886. 
Smith,  Samuel  F.,  858. 
Smithfleld,  Dutch  Anabaptists  burnt  at,  446. 
Smoke  Farthings,  the,  508. 
Smyth,  John: 

throe  Confessions  of  Faith,  440. 

Church  at  Amsterdam,  442. 

Barbour  on  his  baptism,  443. 

education  imd  persecution,  453. 

iiecs  to  Amsterdam,  458. 

^'ith  others  forms  a  new  Church,  453. 

peculiar  tenets,  453. 

offers  to  join  the  '  Waterlandors,'  454. 

death  of,  454. 

secession  from  the  Brownists,  456. 

his  8e-baptisni,  456.  458,  459. 

his  buptism  probably  immersion,  468. 

retmots  his  error,  468. 
Snyder,  Leoimnl,  martyred  at  Augsburg,  892, 
Soiourner,  William,  757. 
Solomon's  Pools,  76. 
South  Australia,  938. 
South  Carolina  Baptists  stand  firmly  for  religious  liberty, 

704,  812. 
Spuin,  triiditional  visit  of  Paul  to,  97. 

felt  little  of  the  Diwletian  persecution,  198. 

Synod  of  Elvira,  199. 

Spanish  Catholicity  in  its  infanc;^,  199. 

controversy  about  trine  baptism  in  sixth  century,  247. 

Waldensians  in,  299. 
Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Gn.,  850. 
Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  threats  against  Lollards,  626. 
Spilsburv,  John : 

establishes  a  Church  at  Wapplng,  460. 

his  Church  immersionist,  462. 
Spire,  city  of,  confederacy  of  peasants  at,  868. 
Spire,  Edict  of,  402. 
Spire,  Protest  of,  400,  401. 
Spirit,  the  Holy,  Jesus  prays  for,  88. 

sent  by  Chnst  to  succor  the  infant  Church,  71,  72. 

miraculous  evidences  of,  72. 
Sponsors  in  baptism,  188. 

proposed  by  some,  164. 

objected  to  by  TcrtuUian,  164. 

trouble  concerning,  218. 
Sprinkling.    [See  Aspersion.] 
Spur,  John,  685. 


Spurden,  Charles,  924. 
Spurg^con,  Charles  11. : 

biographical  sketch,  596. 

toil  and  success,  597. 
Spur^eon,  Thomas,  989. 
Spurious  Scriptures,  early  appcaranoe  of,  156. 
Squire,  Philip,  708. 
Scafismen.  the,  355. 
'  Standard,  the,'  886. 
Stanley.  Dean,  quoted  on  John^s  surname  of  *  Baptist,*  80. 

on  the  Brook  Kidron,  77. 

on  ablutions  in  the  East,  79. 

on  immersion  in  the  early  Church,  161, 162. 

on  administration  to  infants,  191. 

on  nude  baptism,  221. 

on  the  baptistery  at  Milan,  254. 

on  the  pictures  in  the  cutiicombs,  256. 
Star  Chamber,  the,  475. 
Stearns,  Shubael,  727,  757. 

his  marvelous  preaching,  727,  728. 
Stelle,  Benjamin,  717. 
Stelle,  Isaac.  716. 
Stennett,  Edward  and  Joseph,  562. 
Stennett,  Joseph.  2d,  568. 
Stennett,  Samuel: 

sketch  of.  568,  564. 

his  sacred  hymns,  565. 

relations  to  George  III,,  719. 
Stephen  the  Martyr: 

meets  Saul  in  dispute,  80. 

accused  by  false  witnesses,  80. 

dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin,  80. 

his  niatchless  defense,  80. 

stoned,  80. 
Stephen  of  Borbono  on  Waldensians,  808. 
Stephens,  John,  751. 
Stevens,  Abel,  on  apostolic  succession,  9. 
Steward,  Ira  L.,  880. 

Stillingfieet,  Bishop,  on  apo8t(*lic  succession,  4. 
Stillman,  Samuel,  717,  718. 

sketch  of  his  career,  779,  780,  781. 
St«>ckholm,  Baptists  at,  838. 
Stoddardj  Solomon,  768. 
Storck,  Nicholas: 

his  work  in  Zwickau,  857. 

friendship  with  Miinzcr,  357. 

personal  traits,  857. 

labors  with  Luther  to  suppress  infant  baptism,  868. 
Stout,  Richard,  709. 

Stow,  Baron,  conversion,  preaching,  766,  767. 
Strabo  cited  as  to  meaning  of  Greek  word  baptiao,  84. 

on  the  trading  instincts  of  the  Jews,  106. 
Strasburg : 

the  Waldensians  in,  800. 

* Ilei-ctits'  Ditch '  at, 300. 

Gerniim  Baptists  in,  385. 

a  Baptist  stronghold,  886. 

preacbing  of  Bucer,  Zell,  and  Capito  in,  886. 

the  chiercitizcns  converted,  886. 

persecution  of  the  Baptists  in,  887«  888. 
Strong,  A.  11.,  876. 
Stuart,  Moses,  on  immersion,  141. 
Succession,  Apostolic: 

value  of  a  lineal,  1. 

visible  succession  a  snare,  2. 

Robinson,  Robert,  on,  2. 

sanctity  the  highest  title  to  legitimacy,  2. 

allied  to  Church  infallibility  rather  than  likeness  to 
Christ,  2. 

faith  the  soul  of  the,  8. 

no  *  Mother'  Churches,  8. 

Tertullian  on,  8. 

Ambrose  on,  8. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  on,  8. 

Stillingfieet  on,  4. 

Bradford  on,  4. 

Zanchius  on,  4. 

Calvin  on.  4. 
Succession  of  Baptist  Churches  : 

.  have  we  a  visible  succession  from  the  Apostles?  1. 

burden  of  proof  on  those  who  bold  to  a,  4. 
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8unday-8chool  literature,  888. 

Supper,  tJie  iKmrs,  *  hawking  about*   an  act  of  super- 
stition, 696. 
Sutton,  John.  919. 
Swabia,  peai«ant  rising  in,  868. 
Bwale,  River,  baptiimiB  by  Austin  and  miaaionariee  in, 

426. 
Swansea,  Mass. : 

the  Baptist  church  at,  678. 

8wan>ea  Church  organized,  670. 
Sweden,  mission  to,  880. 

persecution,  882. 

toleration,  884. 

Sweetzcr,  Mr.,  701,702. 
Swiss  Baptists,  the,  were  they  Anabaptists  t  827. 

Grebel,  Conrad,  884. 

Mantz,  Felix,  885. 

Bltiuruck,  George  Jacob,  886. 

Hubineyer,  Balthazar,  886. 

Hetzer,*Ludwig,  841. 

immersions  of  converts,  844,  852,  858. 

persecutions  suffered  at  Basle,  847,  848, 849. 

Dani>hed  from  Berne,  848. 

never  charged  with  disloyalty,  849. 
Swiss  Conf.  ssion,  the,  454. 
Switzerland,  Baptist,  boundaries  of,  828. 
Swordsmen,  the,  355. 
Sylvester,  Richard,  678. 
Symbolism,  pictorial.     [See  Pictubks.] 
Synagogues,  80. 
Synods,  Poet-apostolic,  159.  [See  the  distinguishing  titles.] 

T. 

Taborites,  the,  817.    [See  Ziska.] 

their  cree«l,  817. 

join  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  817. 
Tacitus  accuses  Christians  of  firing  Rome,  104. 

revokes  Valerian's  edict  against  the  Christians.  178. 
Talmud,  Commentary  of  the,  80. 
Tarsus,  description  of,  82,  88. 
Tasmania,  Buptist  work  in,  939. 
Tauler,  John,  ciirly  career,  818. 
Tavoy,  mission  to,"818,  819. 
Taylor,  Bishop,  on  infant  salvation,  70. 
Taylor,  James,  938. 
Taylor,  James  B.,  836. 
Taylor,  Stephen  W.,  873. 
*  Teaching  of  the  Apostles : ' 

on  use  of  public  buths  for  baptism,  249. 

requires  bwptism  in  running  water,  264. 
Telugus,  the  mission  to,  8'JS. 
Temporal  Power,  Christ  renounces  ull,  59. 
Tenet,  the  Bloodv.     [See  Williams,  Kooer.] 
'  Teimcssee  Baptist,  the,'  884. 
Tertullinn : 

on  aix>stolic  pucccssion,  3. 

on  John  und  Peter's  dipping  of  converts,  35. 

on  John  Baptist,  55. 

on  the  insjiired  autographs  of  his  day,  156. 

on  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  157. 

writes  the  first  book  on  baptism,  IGl. 

description  of  baptism  as  pnieticed  in  his  day,  161. 

resists  infant  Imptism  as  an  innovation,  164. 

objects  to  sponsors,  164. 

demands  religious  freedom,  171. 

on  the  spread  of  Christiimity  despite  persecution, 

173. 

denounces  the  Gnostic  heresy,  177. 

sketeh  of  his  life,  174. 

becomes  a  Montanist,  174. 

laboi-s  for  Church  purity,  182. 

on  anointing  in  baptism,  267. 
Terwoort,  Ilendrick,  martyrdom  of,  451,  452. 
Test  Oath.     [See  Williams,  Rooer.J 
Theodora,  Empress,  issues  edict  agamst  Paulicians,  240. 
Theodosius : 

orders  destruction  of  *  lieretical '  books,  214. 

engrosses  a  MS.  ot  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold, 

224. 
•  Theological  writers,  Baptist,  887,  888. 


Thesaalonians,  Epistle  to  the,  when  written,  155. 
Thinkers,  independent : 

services  of  to  the  Church  and  humanity,  5,  6. 

Baptists  (rreatly  indebted  to,  6,  7. 
Thomas  the  Apostle : 

deliberation  of,  66. 

labors  in  Farthia,  118. 
Thomas,  Joshua,  699,  608,  609. 
Thomas,  Lewis.  607. 
Thomas,  Timothy,  618. 

Thompson,  on  water  supplies  of  JeroBalem,  77. 
Thompson,  Charles,  717. 

biographical  sketch,  795. 
Thornton,  J.,  989. 
Three  Taverns,  the,  95. 
Three  thousand,  baptism  of  the,  74. 
Thunder,  Sons  of,  (James  and  John)  66.     [See  Joh: 
Thuringia,  peasant  revolt  in,  868. 
Tigellinus^  maltreats  Paul  in  prison,  97. 
Timothy  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97. 

Paul's  Epistle  to,  98. 
Tiifipanv,  A.  V.,  981. 
Titus,  Paul's  Epistle  to,  98. 
Tokio,  first  baptism  in,  825. 
Toledo  Council  of  (4lh ) : 

forbids  ordination  of  those  unable  to  read  and  writi 

favors  single  immersion  in  Spain,  248. 
Toleration  Act,  the,  654,  726. 

afifords  relief  to  Welsh  Baptints,  604. 
Toleration,  edicts  of,  under  Gallienua,  178. 
Tolland,  John,  on  Milton,  547. 
Tombes,  John: 

education  and  preaching,  471. 

conformation  of,  471. 
Tongues,  speaking  with,  54. 

the  gift  of,  72. 

linguistic  obstructions  swept  awajr,  78. 
Toronto,  Canada,  928. 
Torrance.  John,  983,  984,  935. 
Torrey,  Joseph,  679. 
Toruy,  Joseph.    [See  Si/pra,] 
Tradition,  necessity  of,  224. 
Trailition,  false,  Papias  the  father  of,  156. 
Tradition  rs.  Scripture,  10. 

force  of  tradition,  10. 
Trajan,  on  the  character  of  Nero,  102. 
Transelementation,  189. 

Ti*ansylvunia,  Gennan  Baptists  take  refuge  in,  8S0. 
Transubstimtiation,  doctrine  of: 

becomes  crystallized,  255. 

bitter  e<^)ntrovcrsy  on,  255. 

the  Reformers  and,  255. 
Transylvania,  peasant  rising  in,  368. 
Triennial  Convention,  the,  814. 
Trine  Immersion,  189. 

no  authority  for  in  Scripture,  220. 

nude  baptism  becomes  linked  to,  221. 

warm  contmversy  on  in  the  sixth  century,  247. 

upheld  by  Pope  Gregory-,  247. 

praeti*^  by  Arians,  247. 
Trinitv,  the  Holy,  revealed  to  John  Baptist,  39. 
Tristoe,  William,  758. 
Tromsoe,  Baf»tisi  Church  founded  in,  834. 
Trowbridge,  L.  H.,  886. 

Trubel,  Eckard,  defends  religious  liberty,  837. 
Truro,  En)j:land.     fSee  Cornwall.] 
Truth,  antiquity  or,  8. 
Tucker,  Henrj'  Ilolcombe,  881. 
Tully,  on  the 'belief  in  the  real  presence,  224. 
Tupi^r,  Dr.,  923. 
Turkey,  minsion  work  in,  829. 
Turner,  William,  702. 
Twelve  Articles,  the,  863,  364. 
Tyohieus  of  .\sin,  visits  Poul  in  prison,  97. 
Tylesworth,  William,  burnt  for  ocinif  a  Lollard,  826. 
Tyndale,  on  baptism  in  h  s  time  in  England,  428. 
Tyrol,  Baptists  of  the : 

persecuted  by  Ferdinand.  895. 

vast  numbers  put  to  deatn,  895,  896. 
Tryol,  The : 

'  fugitives  flock  thither,  895. 
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U. 

riiiimnn,  WoltifttUff : 

immersion  in  the  Rhine,  344. 

burned  at  the  stuke  in  Conutunce,  845. 
Uhihorn,  on  status  of  children  among  the  heathen  nations 

of  antiquity,  162. 
riphila-s : 

prepares  the  Gothic  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  20V. 

brief  biofirraphy  of,  209.  210. 
Uli)ian.  on  human  njfhts,  1»)7. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  111.,  87tf. 
Uriiii  and  Thuniiuim,  24. 
Un<ian  Mosaic,  the,  26<». 

portrayal  of  anointing  in  baptism  on,  268,  271. 


Vadian,  burg«)masler  of  St.  Gall,  845,  846. 

Vaieiitinian  I.,  makes  Leo  I.  of  Home  the  pontiff  of  the 

Western  Church,  2ir>. 
Valerian,  i>crsecutions  of  his  reign,  173. 
*  Valid  Baptism.'  coutroversit«  concerning  a,  463,  464. 
Van  Diemairs  Lund.     (See  Tasmania.] 
Van  Horn,  Peter  P.,  717,  757. 
Vanhoni,  William,  biographical  sketch,  795. 
Vurdeman,  Jeremiah,  843. 
Vussar  College,  879. 
V'aughn,  William,  665. 
Vedder,  Henry  C,  887. 
Venner,  Thomas : 

choHeii  leader  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  473. 

hanged  for  treason,  478. 
Vernumt,  contest  for  religious  freedom  in,  811. 
Vermont,  Baptisto  of  :• 

the  new  light  revival,  768. 

famous  Churches,  768. 

fight  for  their  lil)ertie8,  768. 

nien  of  note,  769. 

statistics^  769. 
Verona,  baptistcrv  at,  254. 
Versions.     [See  Coptic,  Saiiidic,  PESHrro,  etc.] 
Very,  E.  D.,  922. 

Vestals,  from  what  cla.<ses  recruiteil,  101. 
Vict^^r,  Bishop,  of  Rome,  192. 
Victoria,  Baptists  of,  937. 
Vielfeldt,  Jacob,  886. 

Vienna,  cruel  martyrdoms  of  Baptists  at,  394. 
Vigilantus,  206. 

attacks  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  207. 
Vilnutr,  on  the  logiciil  position  occupied  by  Baptists,  858. 
Viper,  miracle  of  the.     [See  Paul.] 
Virginia: 

religious  persecutions  in,  725. 

Quakers  punished,  726. 

first  Baptl^t  Church  in,  727. 

influeiice  of  Welsh   Baptists  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  felt,  727. 
Virginia,  Baptists  c.f : 

early  and  oppressive  laws  against,  725. 

first  Church,  727. 

early  preachei-s,  728. 

j^reat  sutferings  of,  729. 

imprisoMCil,  729,  730. 

the  Calvinistic  Controversy  among,  780. 

Bishf)ps  or  Apostles,  731. 

General  AssiK'iation,  the.  731. 

epitaph  on  Virginia  Apostles.  732. 

treated  with  contempt,  732,  733. 

8up|x>rted  by  Matlison  and  Jefferson  in  the  contest 
for  free  government,  7JJ4. 

remarkable  growth,  735. 

a  (ieneral  Association  formed,  735. 

statistics  of,  735. 

take  a  resolute  step  in  favor  of  independence,  797. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  relations  to,  799. 

resist  the  effort  to  establish  an  episcopacy,  803. 
Virginia  Convention,  the,  798. 
VolTer,  James,  987. 

Voltaire,  on  the  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Peasants,  868. 
03 


Volzius,  Paul,  3»6. 
Vulgate,  the.     [See  Bible.] 

"^prepared  by  Jerome,  208. 

not  the  unchtiuged  text  of  Jerome,  208,  209. 

peculiarities  of  the  translation,  209. 

W. 

Wade,  Jonathan,  872. 

Wagner,  George,  martyred  at  Augsburg,  898. 

Waldensians,  9. 

Baptists  were  originally  Waldensians,  149. 

symbols  of  the  sect,  294,  295. 

origin  of  the  name,  294. 

not  heretics,  296. 

lay  preaching,  297. 

their  doctrines  at  flr^t  not  obno.xious  to  Rome,  297. 

people  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  297. 

their  motto,  297. 

assaileil  by  the  Dukes  (►f  Savoy,  297. 

pcrsecuteil  by  Lueian,  298. 

their  dispersion,  29b,  299. 

reasons  tor  their  increase,  801,  802. 

their  views  on  baptism,  802. 

rejected  infant  baptism,  802,  303. 

testimony  of  their  enemies,  803. 

some  Waldensian  Baptists,  804. 

('hurch  gtivorninent,  305. 

metliods  of  labor,  306. 

relations  to  Rome,  307. 

intense  love  of  Scriptures,  808. 

Conference  of  Bergamo,  309. 

views  on  religious  liberty,  809,  310. 

crusade  of  Simon  de  M«>ntfort  against,  810. 

crueltie-*  inflicted  on,  311. 

martyrdom  ot  Sager,  812. 

great  influence  in  Bohemia,  818. 

their  congregations  found  throughout  Europe,  819. 

many  found  refuge  in  Holland,  407. 
Waldo,  Peter  : 

founder  of  the  Waldensians,  294. 

birth  and  conversion,  294. 

U^gins  to  preach,  295. 

excommunicated,  296. 

flies  U>  the  Cottian  Alps,  297. 

death  of,  298. 
Wahs: 

early  Christi.ms  in.  228. 

early  Christianity  in,  598. 

Scriptures,  early*  versions  of  the,  598. 

notable    Baptists,    599,   600,   601.      [See   Baptists, 
Welsh,  j 
Walker,  Fowler,  605. 
Walker,  Joseph,  883. 
Walker,  Warham,  885. 
Wall.  Dr.,  on  Peter  of  Bruis,  287. 

on  the  condemnation  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  298.    - 
Wallcott,  on  roadside  bapti.sm  of  early  Christians,  249. 
Waller,  John,  730. 
Wandering  .lew,  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  legend  of 

the,  110. 
Ward,  Willhun,  583. 
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